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PREFACE. 


TuE  aim  of  the  following  work  is  defiued  by  ite  title :  it  ia  a  history, 
not  o£  Eoglish  Kings  or  English  Conqnests,  but  of  the  English  People. 
At  the  risk  of  sscrificing  much  that  was  intei-csting  and  attractive  in  it- 
self, and  which  the  constant  nsage  of  our  liistorians  has  made  fainiliar 
to  English  readere,  I  have  preferred  to  pass  lightly  and  briefly  over  the 
details  of  foreign  ware  and  diplomacies,  the  personal  adventures  of  kinga 
aod  nobles,  tlie  pomp  of  coails,  or  the  inti-igiies  of  favorites,  and  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  incidents  of  that  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social 
adrance  in  which  we  read  the  history  of  tlic  nation  itself.  It  is  with 
tliis  pnrpose  tliat  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  Cliaucer  than  to  Cressy, 
tu  Caxton  than  to  the  petty  strife  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  to  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  than  to  her  victory  at  Cadiz,  to  the  Metliodist  re- 
vival than  to  the  escape  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

ffhatever  the  worth  of  the  present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven 
tiironghoDt  that  it  should  never  sink  into  a  "  drum  and  trumpet  historj." 
It  is  the  reproach  of  historians  that  they  have  too  often  turned  Itistorji 
into  a  mere  record  of  the  butchery  of  men  by  their  fellow-men.  But 
var  plays  a  small  port  in  the  real  story  of  European  nations,  and  in  tliat 
ti[  England  its  part  is  smaller  than  in  any.  The  only  war  which  has 
proFoundly  affected  English  society  and  English  government  is  the  Hun- 
dred-Years' War  with  France,  and  of  that  w&v  the  results  were  simply 
e»il.  If  I  have  said  little  of  the  glories  of  Cressy,  it  is  because  I  liave 
dwelt  much  on  the  wrong  and  misery  which  prompted  the  verse  of 
Ungland  and  the  preaching  of  Ball,  Btit  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
never  shrunk  from  telling  at  length  the  triumphs  of  peace.     I  have  re- 
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Etoi'cd  to  theii'  place  among  the  acliieveineDts  of  EDglisliinen  the  "  Faerie 
Queene  "  and  the  "  Kovnm  Orgamim.*'  I  have  set  Shakspere  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Elizabethmi  aj^,  and  placed  the  Bcientific  inquiries  of  the 
Royal  Society  aide  by  side  with  the  victories  of  the  New  Model.  If 
some  of  the  conventional  figures  of  military  and  political  history  occupy 
in  my  pages  less  than  the  space  nsually  given  them,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  to  find  a  place  for  figures  little  heeded  in  common  history — tlie 
figures  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  priuter,  the  merchant,  and  the 
philosopher. 

In  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  constitutional  progress  has  been  the 
result  of  social  development  In  a  brief  snmmary  of  onr  history  snch 
as  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  as  I  conld  have  wished  to  dwell 
on  every  phase  of  this  development ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  point  oat, 
at  great  crises,  such  as  those  of  the  Peasant  Kevolt  or  the  rise  of  the 
New  Monarchy,  how  much  of  our  political  history  is  the  outcome  of  so- 
cial changes ;  and  throughout  I  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  i-e- 
ligious,  intellectual,  and  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has, 
BO  far  as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  auy  previous  history  of  the  same 
extent. 

The  scale  of  the  present  work  has  hindered  me  from  giving  in  detail 
the  authorities  for  every  statement.  But  I  have  prefixed  to  each  section 
a  short  critical  account  of  the  chief  contemporary  autlioritiee  for  the 
period  it  repiesents,  as  well  as  of  the  most  useful  modem  works  in  which 
it  can  be  studied.  As  I  am  writing  for  English  readers  of  a  genei-al 
class,  I  have  thonglit  it  better  to  restrict  myself  in  the  latter  case  to  En- 
glish books,  or  to  Englisli  translations  of  foreign  works  where  they  exist. 
This  is  a  rule  wliich  I  have  only  broken  in  the  occasional  mention  of 
French  books,  such  as  those  of  GnJzot  or  Mignet,  well  known  and  within 
i-each  of  ordinary  students.  I  greatly  regret  that  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  invaluable  Constitutional  History  of  Professor  Stubbs 
came  too  late  for  me  to  use  it  in  my  account  of  those  early  periods  on 
which  it  has  tliro^vn  so  great  a  light, 

I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  faults  and  oversights  in  a  work,  much 
of  which  has  been  written  in  hours  of  weakness  and  ill-health.    That  its 
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imperfections  are  not  greater  than  they  ai-e,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
those  who  have  fi-om  time  to  time  aided  me  witli  suggestiona  and  cor- 
rections ;  and  especially  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  haa 
never  tired  of  helping  me  with  conusal  and  criticism.  Thanks  for  like 
friendly  help  are  dae  to  Professor  Stnhbs  and  Professor  Bryce,  and  in 
literary  mattere  to  the  I!cv.  Stopford  Brooke,  wh(»e  wide  knowledge  and 
refined  taste  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Thompson  for  permission  to  nse  the  Genealogical 
Tables  prefixed  to  my  work,  and  to  Mi-.  Freeman  for  a  like  permission 
to  nse  sonae  of  the  maps  in  his  "  Old  English  History." 

The  Chronological  Annals  which  precede  the  text  will,  I  trust,  be  use- 
ful in  the  stndy  of  tliose  periods  where  the  coarse  of  my  story  has  com 
pelled  me  to  neglect  the  strict  chronological  order  of  sncceseion.  In 
nsing  this  book  as  a  school-book,  both  teacher  and  scholar  would  do  welt 
to  etndy  them  side  hy  side  with  the  text. 
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\  Fulc  the  Black,  Gonnt  ot  AdJod. 

Ho! (mere  of  Dsnea. 

Snesen  harrlBs  Wersei. 
;    Hnrder  of  Arebblibop  Alfeah. 
1    All  England  aubmlia  to  Swcgeo. 
.    Plight  of  AthelredMNonnanilT. 
I   Eadmiind  Ironaldet  King,  nud  diea. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KING8 


1617 
1030 
10S7 

1035 
1037 
1040 
1043 
10441 
1080 ' 
1045 
104T 
IflSl 
1053 


Cnnt,  King,  died  1030. 

Qodirlne  made  Earl  ofWatsex. 

Cnnt  gnea  to  Roma. 

BlrlhofWItllamorHorniandr. 

Harold  and  Hnribaennt  divide  Bnglaoi 

Harold,  Sin;,  died  in«0. 

HarthacnlK,  King,  died  ID4I; 

Eadward  llie  CoiifeMor,  died  lOfiB. 

GeaKtj  Kanel,  Connt  of  ^lon. 

Lati/nme  at  Jltc 

VIcturj  o(  William  at  Val-i^dnnea. 

Banlihment  of  QodwIne. 

William  of  Normandf  rMta  England. 

Retnm  and  death  ofOndirine. 

Harold  made  Earl  of  Weat  SaiODt. 

Barald'a  Aral  campaign  In  Walec 


IO80'' 
1058  1 
lOSO  : 
1063    Harold  cc 


:    Harold,  King. 

conqnera  at  Stamlbrd  Bridge. 

. — -  defealed  at  Ben  lac,  or  HaaUngf. 

William  of  Kormsnd  J,  King,  died  1081. 
f  Noman  conqineit  of  Sngland. 


1070  Reorsanliatlon  of  tbe  Chnreh. 

I07S  S!flE~orRi>^rFllE-0<benu 

108I  William  Invadu  Wiile& 

t085  FallDra  of  DanlFh  Invasion. 

[088  Completion  or  DomeiidarBitDk. 

:087  Vllllam  tbe  Bed,  died  IKH 

;098  Amilm  ArthMaliop, 

1094  RevoltofWaleiigulntitboITurn 


1 098 


Reralt  of  Robert  de  Uovbrar. 

Nnnnaiidj  lert  In  pledge  to  William. 
'   WllllaniiovadeaWalee. 

Aniwlm  leaves  England. 
I    War  nllh  France. 
>   Henry  Ibe  Flrat,  died  ll::9. 

.    William  of  Komsndr  Invadn  ISnglai 
I    Bettloment  rirqneatlDnoflnveslitiii'M 

English  Conqnest  of  KoimaDdf. 
I  Fnlc  of  Jerusalem,  Const  of  Anjoo, 


1100   War  with  France. 


1  Hacrlage  of  Matilda  wllbllenrjV. 

I  Revolt  otMorman  baronage.  t 

1  Wreck  of  While  Ship. 

I  Henr;'!  campaign  in  Wale*. 

;  France  a.id  Asjna  support  Wlltian  Chto. 


CBRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


1  HUlliUmUTled  toCeoSTjiofAiOuD. 
i  DtaUl  of  the  Cllto  In  Plwden. 
1  KtroltDlWalH. 
t   Stephen  of  Biota,  died  IIM. 
)  Nonavid;  rapalHi  Lhe  AngeTlnl. 

BttDltorBwISolwrt. 
S  BilUeortha  Standard. 
t  Sdure  or  tha  BlihopL 
1   BiUlealLluculn. 
I   Hulldiirlttidnwe  tDNoriDDOdx. 
i  HaiT7DlAiijDU  tuKnslBid. 

AraUibop  Tbeobald  drlvuu  Into  iiila. 
1   3(1117  iKcomas  Duke  of  Ngrman<l;. 
i  BeoijnuRlei  Eleuiar  oraDlBiiii& 
I  UfBrriiiEnKlflnd.    Tmtr  ol  Wollingr.ird. 
■  He>rr  tke  Secoad,  died  liw. 
I  Enwliil.ui  ngalnat  TualoaK. 

IV  a,-8at  SculaES. 
I  Thoniiu  mode  Archblabop  o(C;iuLarbarT. 
I  CiBittitDllDns  orClirendui. 

rHgtll  of  Archbliibap  Tbonua. 
i  .Inlu  at  ClareoQciIL     ' 


1199    StnHigbow'i  InvMluD  or  Ireland. 
1 1  TO   DeBtb  or  Arebblihop  Thonuu. 

Inqoggt  of  SberlO^ 
1 1 T4    Reballlon  or  Henr^'t  hdi. 
1176    AeiliearNonhamptau. 
1 1  IB    BeorsauluUou  or  CorU  Ktg/a. 
1181    AagluorArma. 
118»    Revolt  nfUlcbaid. 

Blcbkrd  the  Flrat,  died  UMl 
;iniB'cb:,rd-,C™0.. 
J  Jgg}  War  wilh  Pblllp  An^ilM. 
laJa}  ^'"''"^''  ^Wunrerih  in  North  Wale^ 
1 IBT    Richard  hoUdi  CbALenn  OtdUitid. 
1 190    Joha,  dlei  1210. 
taOO    recomn  Aijoa  ind  Ualua. 

LayiBwn  arrita  titt  Brut. 
1X03    Harder  of  Arthur. 
1S04    French  coaqneiil   of   Aujm   aud   Konuuir 


THE  GREAT  CIL\UTER 
1301-1396. 

i  Barou  reriiK  to  Ojjbt  foi  ncomy  or  Urn 
I  Iniooant  111.  pala  BDslaDd  nodar  Intei 
t  Jutai  radanr  Llewelljn-np-Jorwerth  to  ant 


t  JahidliUa  Iii>h  Pule  Into  conntlea. 
3  John  becomea  iha  Pnpe'i  vaaaal. 
(  Battle  or  Bod  vlnea. 

Krti  itf  Ro;^  Boom, 
i  The  Gteit  Charter, 
t  Lewis  or  Fr.iDCe  called  In  by  th«  Baroni. 

Bearr  ibo  Third,  died  1ST3. 

Coalnnttlon  at  the  Chuter. 
I   [«la  retnma  to  France. 

Hnlwrt  de  Bargh,  Justiciary. 

Charter  a~nlo  cnonrinad. 
I  Friarr  lanri  lit  England. 
t  Cbiner  ai-nln  coEBrmad  at  Oifiird. 

•  Itlih  eonflrrnatlon  of  Charter. 
<  BtToU  or  Faukei  de  Broaut^. 

Slepben  l^ngton'a  deatlL 
I  Pi  pal  euctlnna. 

*  Fjllnre  ot  Henrr'a  campali^  In  Polton. 
I   Confplracr  agalaat  the  Itallna  clergj. 

I  raUofHabertdeBsreh. 
1  Charter  asaln  cnDdnned. 
t  larl  SIdidq  or  Leiceater  mirrln  Heory'i 


S48>  LleirellrD-ap-Grfayth,  Prince    In 

2831  Wnlee. 

218    Triab  i^rufnlornuliEldlaa. 

in  returna  to  Xnglaud. 
369    ProvleloDB  of  Oilbrd. 


n  le«re«  England. 


361     Earl , 

2S'l     HlaoorAmleni 

3eS     Commoua  IDminoned  to  Parllaiiieut. 

3A7    Hegir  Bacen  unita  Ma  "Opui  Jfnjiii." 
368     LleHeDjn-Dp-aryirrib  owued  si  Prince  uf 

370  &liriird  giiea  on  Cmande. 

3T4  Edward  the  Flret,  died  130T. 

3TT  Eihvard  redacei  LlevoUjn-ap-Grj'irj'Oi  la 

anlimlaalou. 

aJ9  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

383  Cotiqueat  of  Walee. 

384  Ststnte  or  Uerchanla. 
36  S  Btatute  otWincheeter 

390  Stntnte  "  Qnia  Emptnrea." 
bIoh  of  the  Jeira. 
ige  Treaty  of  Brlghnjii, 

391  Parliament  at  Norham  MlUea  Scotch  iiic- 

393  Ednatd  claims  appeala  from  Scotland. 
.394  Seliora  of  Oulcune  by  Philip  of  France. 
.395    French  Beet  altacka  Dover. 

Hoal  orgaalutliui  otthe  EngUali  Pari  lameu  U 


n,g,t,7l.dM,GOOglC 


CHRONOLOaiCAL  ANNALS. 


THE  WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND  AMD  FRANCE. 


I    KdiTBrd  conqnc™  Seotlend. 
•    \lct0r7  of  Wallace  at  aiirlinc. 
OntlBwrj  of  the  Clergy. 
SiroDS  refute  lo  ferwi  In  Flsndeiv. 
298    Edwnrd  furred  to  reuonnce  illeial  Uialion. 
Edwnrd  conqaira  ScoM  il  Falkirk. 
Peace  wiLh  Fiance. 
Bironi  demaod  nomlaitlDn  of  HlDlelen  br 

PurllameDt. 
Bbtdds  eucl  tresb   con  flrma  Lions  of  tbe 

Chnrters. 
Final  iDbmialpn  orScatlind. 
PurllanjeTit  of  Perth. 


Edward  the  Second,  died  U 
\    'I'bB  L«rd»  Orflsinern  draw  np  Ar 


and  PrI 


■.e  Edward  la  France. 


1    Qneiii  lauds  In  Ehglnnd. 
r    Depneltlan  of  Ednnrd  II. 

Edward  the  Tblrd,  died  ISTT. 
E    Treaty  of  NnrthAmpion   reco^lzea  indc. 

pendencD  of  Scotland. 
I    Ecnm  of  Ri.berl  Bnice. 
I    Death  orBoger  Mortimer. 
t    Edward  Balllol  Invades  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Halldon  Hill. 


Batllol 


.0  Edwnrd. 
Illol  drlTsn  Trom  Scollaud. 
ward  InTadea  Scotland, 
ince  a;^n  declares  war. 
If  with  Franca  and  Scotland. 


339    Edward  clalma  crown  of  Prance. 

Edward  altacka  Frai.co  frum  Brabant 
S40    Dattleof  SliiyB. 

348  War  In  Brittany  and  GiilPnne. 

346    Battles  of  Ctepny  and  Serille'a  Croaa. 
84T    CaplnreofCalnls. 
Truce  wllh  Franre. 

349  FlntappearancBofthe  Black  Death. 

"I}"""" '"•'•'"• 

3Ji3   Flr>cStalDt«  orPrRtnualre. 


356    Battle  of  Poltli 


I  vlctorloDB  at  Najart. 


Statnto  it  Ellken 
I    Renewal  of  Frsncb  war. 

WycU/'i  trmtitt  "De  Btminio." 
I    Stomi«otLlinoj;eg. 
I    Victory  of  Spanish  Heel  offltockalla. 
.    Revolt  of  Aqnltalna. 
I    Tbe  Good  FartianienC. 
'    Its  work  undone  by  the  Date  of  Lancaster. 

Wj>cllf  before  the  Biahopj  of  London. 

Blchard  tbe  Second,  died  13M. 
I  Gregory  XI.  denonnces  Wycllfe  beresj. 
I    lAingland'i  "pitrt  tke  Phuglnaaii." 

WycIlf'B  declaralloo  against  TraniDbttnu- 
tlnUon. 

Tbe  Poaaaut  RerolC 
1    CondemnalioD  of  Wycllf  atBlackfriara. 

Suppreeilon  of  Ibe  Poor  Pteacbera. 
.    Death  of  Wycllf. 
'   Borone  fores  Rlcbord  to  dinniss  Uie  Earl 

of  Suffolk. 
'   Tmce  wUh  Franco. 
.    Richard  In  Ireland. 
I    Richard  marrlee  babella  of  Fnuic«^ 

Trace  irltb,  prolonged. 
S9T    Harderof  tbe  Dake  ofGloncealer. 
998    RIcbard-a  pUni  of  lyrann;. 
399    Depositl.m  of  Richard. 

Renrr  1I>«  Fonrtli,  died  1418. 

Revolt  of  Owen  Olendowcr  In  Watei. 

Statute  of  I 


403  Revolt  of  th 

404  Frencli  deect 


>f  Ho  mil  don  Rill. 


a!dDnkeofBnr£nndj 


;    Revolt  of  A. 

■    French  attack  Osai 

Bngllah  force  aeut  I 
In  France. 
:   HeniT  tbe  Finh,  died  UIS. 
\    Lollard  Conspiracy. 
;    Battle  of  AglnconrL 
'    Henry  Invadea  Nortnnndy. 
I    Alliance  with  Dake  of  Bargiindy. 
I    Treaty  of  Troycs. 
I   Henrr  tbe  SIxtb,  died  ItTI. 
I   Battle  of  Vemeull. 
I    Siege  of  Orleans. 
I    Connty  Salfrago  reetrlcled. 

Death  of  Joan  of  Arc 
;    Congresa  of  Arraa. 
I    Manias*  "^  Margaret  of  Anjoi. 
'    Death  of  Dnke  of  Gloncesler. 
I    Impeacbment  and  death  of  Dnka  of  Balfulk. 


CBRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


HtO  Cida'i  IntDtracUon. 

I4fil  La«orNaniiiiid7UidOuK 

I4G4  Duka  of  rork  named  Frotec 

I1S6  FIrstbaLttear8t.Albui. 

I  Knd  orYork'i  Frol 


■  459    mimeofYiirklit 


ITDlt 


I    BoHlaoriforllumptaD. 

fork  kcknowledgBd  u  racKHor. 

B>Ula  of  WikeSold. 
.    SacoDd  battia  of  St,  Albui. 

Baltic  of  Hurttmer'i  Cram. 

Edward  Uie  Foartb,  died  U 


1461    BatUa  afTowton. 

I4S4    Edward  murlM  Ladf  Gmj. 

1470    Warwick  driven  tu  Frioca. 

FJighl  uf  BdiTHrd  to  Bor^ud;. 
14T1     BattluorBucet  and'i'eHkeiibiUT, 
l4Tfi    Sdinid  tCYideg  Frauca. 
I4TS    Caxton  mUltt  in  Snglantt. 
14HS    Harder  Df  Edward  th«  Fifth. 

BlelLBrd  the  Third,  died  U 

BuckingbaTr-    ' 
I48S    Battle  or  BnawDTth. 


THE  TUD0R8. 


148j-lfl03. 


148$  Henrr  the  Sevenlb,  died  IBOe. 

1487  Conaplracj  ufUiclieriairaiiei. 

1489  TrealT  with  Ferdinand  and  laiibelliL 

14»1  Henry  InTades  France. 

149«  Coniiab  BebelUon. 

Parkin  Wnrbeck  captnred. 

1497  Sebutlan  Cabot  Itnde  in  America. 

>  Coht  and  Etaimui  at  Oxford, 


ISOl     Arthnr  Tndpr 


H  Cotbar! 


sofAl 


ISSS 
ISXS 

isa4 

ISSS 


I    Margartl  Tndor  marries  Jomea  the  Tonrth. 
;    Cblit  Dnto  <■/  SL  Panri, 
I    Hcnrr  the  ElKhtb,  died  IMT. 
£rumul  trrlta  tfce  "PraiMi  tt  FAln." 
1    War  with  France.    tW«  /Minda  Si.  tWiTt 


Lntber  denonncea  Indnigenccs. 

Field  of  CIottiDf  Gold. 

Lntber  bnma  the  Pope'a  BnlL 

Qaairel  or  Lntber  vllh  Henrr  tbe  Elgbt)i. 

Reiie'iTal  of  French  war. 

BucUoo  or  Beneroiencea  dehaled. 
Peace  with  France,     IV*'''''  [ranalaTO  U< 
BOHt. 
'    Banrr  TCMlTea  on  a  DItotco.    Peraecolion 

of  Protestants. 
\    Pall  or  Wolier.    Uinlalr;  of  Notfalk  ond 
Kore. 
ElDg  acknovledi^  u  "Supreme  Hand  of 
tbe  Chnrrh  of  England." 
!    Statute  otAppeaia.    Anne  Boleyn  crowned. 
I    Act*  of  Supremacy  and  Sncceaelon. 
;    Cromwell  VJcar^Oenerai.    Dalh  ef  Ifort. 
Onrthrow  of  Ihe  Oeraldlnet  In  Irelaad. 
I    Sngllsh  Bible  lasned. 

SinoloUoD  of  letacr  Monisterlea. 
r    PHgrlmaee  of  Grace. 
I    Kiecnllon  otLord  Eialei  and  Lidj  Salli- 

I    LawoffflxAiUctaiL 

in  or  greater  Alibera. 


:    ComplelloD  ot  U 

Und, 


Tador  Canqneat  of  Ira- 


543    Fall  ofCronwelL 

S47    ExecatlonofEarlorSntreT. 

Edward  the  Sixth,  died  ISBS. 

Battle  or  Pinkie  Clengb. 

Englbih  Book  of  Common  Prajer. 
S49    Weilem  Rebellion.    End  of  Sonwnei'a  Pro- 


6JE1 

DeatborSumeraeL 

£G3 

S53 

narr.  died  1EW9. 

Chancellor  diacoiera  Archangel. 

S54 

Harr  marrlai  Pbllip  of  Spnlu. 

England  aUsolred  bj  Cardinal  Pole, 

SSB 

Gse 

fiST 

War  wllb  FmBca. 

Ldh  of  Calala. 

559 

Elisabeth,  difd  itos. 

restores  Kojnl  Bupremacy  and  Eusllab 

Prayer-book. 

Mary  Btnarl  lands  in  Scotland. 
:    BebelHan  of  Sbane  0-Nclll  In  IHtter. 
Eliiabeth  anptwrte  French  Hugnenota. 
FIrat  Penal  Btnlnte  against  Catbollce,  and 

first  Poor  Law. 
Hawkins  beglna  SlaTe-lrade  with  Africa 
1 5AS    Sngllab  driven  out  ot  Havre. 

Thirtj-nlne  Articles  Imposed  on  clercy. 
1565    Mary  marries  Damiej. 

1666  Damley  mnrdere  Riiilo. 
Royal  Excbant^  bnitt. 

1667  Botbwsll  murdera  Darn  lay. 
Defeat  and  demh  of  Shane  O'KellL 

1S6B    Mary  lltea  to  En):land. 
1666    Revolt  of  Ihe  northern  Eaile. 
1571    Bnll  of  DepoelUon  LwinBd, 
157S    Coneplracy  and  death  of  NoTfUik. 

Blelns  of  Ibe  Low  Counlriea  aealnat  Alva. 

CarlwriKbt'a  "AdmonlUon   lo  (he  Farlla- 


orlbs 


It  to  (he  To;f«.  - 


,Googlc 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


1«78 
1S7» 
ISBO 


I    Ffnl  puMSc  ThKiIrt  in  Siai^fiiart. 

'   Landin£  of  the  Saroiiiirj  Frlnti. 

Druke  bsU  uU  for  Ue  Pidfle. 

Sp€ntrpviiMa  "Sh^har^i  CtHmdar." 
Csnipliui  and  FBraous  In  England. 
BevoIL   of   the    Deunondi.     Hauacrc    t 

Bmenrick. 
FloU  to  iBBMiiiato  EUubelh. 
Nbit  puwen  glTan  to  EcclniiulIcsJ  Con 

Harder  gf  Frlncs  of  Onoer, 
Armada  gnlliere  la  the  Tseqi. 
ColonlzBllon  of  VliKtnfs. 
£og1Ib!i  inn;  Mnt  to  Hslherlondl. 
Drnte  on  Vai  Siaiiliti  CouL 
BatUa  of  Zntphen. 


15B7    Death  of  Marr  Smart. 

Drake  bniiH  Spintib  fleet  at  Csdli. 

Karlact't"TantbuTlaim.'" 
1688    DefrnI  of  tt»  Amodi. 

Jfarfin  Jfoiprelafi  lViu((, 
158B    Drake  plauden  Conona. 
1S90    PuUiattion  1^  the '' FaiHt  Quint.' 
1S93    Sltaitptn'i  "  Vtmit  and  AdonU.' 
1S84    IlDOkec'i  "BccleaUutlcilPolItr.'* 
IS9S    Jojitm't  "Ssery  JTon  <B  Ml  iftiTwr." 

Descent  apon  Codli. 
IfiOT    Ralnoftbe  Second  ArmndB. 

BacorCa  "Euaj^t.'" 
IGSfl    BeTOlt  of  Bogh  0>NeilL 
lfi89    Eipedltloa  or  £trl  of  Ssiei  Id  Ireland. 
leoi    Bxecotlon  of  Enei. 

1603    Moantjor  completes  Ibe  Coaqaeil  of  Ir*- 
load. 

Death  of  Xllubeth. 


THE  STUARTS. 
1003-1688. 


1603 

JftUM  the  Pint.  di«d  ia°s. 

1638 

1604 

PailJamept  claim,  to  deal  wlUi  both  ClllOTli 

and  SUte. 
BanptOD  Conit  Coutenuce. 

1629 

1«0S 

1030 

16S1 

1610 

Parliamenl'i  PeliOon  ot  QrlBTanceo. 

1033 

ISIS 

Uarrloge  of  the  Electnt  PalaUna. 

1B14 

1684 

ISlfi 

Ttlil  of  the  Earl  of  Someroet. 
Di.Brace  of  CUlof  JiuUco  MM. 
Sale  of  Feenie;ei. 

1636 

163T 

1616 

1017 

Boton  Lord  Keeper. 

Expedition  and  death  otBilelgb. 

The  Declaratlan  of  Sports. 
I    BeglDDlns  of  Thirty. Years'  War. 
I    Invasion  nf  the  PalaUaata. 


Landing  oE  the  PUgrbn  Fathers  In  Keiv 
England . 

Impeachment  otBieoa. 
1691    James  tein  out  the  Protestation  ot  the 

Commons; 
16S3    Jonrne;  of  Cbarlst  to  Madrid. 
ieS4    ResolTeofWaraKalnstBpaln. 
1623    Cbarlea  tbe  FInst,  died  INS. 

First  Parliament  dlsnlved. 

Fallare  of  expedition  acalnst  Cadts. 

1626  Bnckliigham  Impeached. 
Second  Parliament  dlssolTed. 

1627  Lavj-  of  BcDeTolancea  and  Forced  Lo<tn. 
Faltnre  of  expedition  to  BochcUe, 

1828    Tbe  Petllloa  of  KshL 


nrder  of  Bncklnghim. 

Land  Bishop  of  London. 
I    Dissolution  of  Third  Parliament. 

Charter  granted  to  Uassscbaselts. 

enlvorth  Lord  Prealdent  of  the  North. 
iritan  Emigration  to  New  England. 

Wentworth  Lord  Depntj  In  Ireland, 
d  Arebbtshop  of  Conlerburr. 

Jfdton't  "ABtgn"  and  "AnssmsD." 

Frjnne'i  '■  Hlstrlomaatli." 
I    Matm'fComtu." 

Juion  Lord  Tieamrer. 

BoDh  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer  Issned 
tor  Scotland. 

Bsmpden  reftises  to  poj  Bhlp-monej. 

~  Tolt  ot  EdinbDri^ 

Trial  of  Bampdsn. 
I    VfUon't  "LlKUoi." 

The  Scotch  Covenant. 
»    Leslie  at  Dnnse  Law. 

Poclllcallon  of  Berwick. 
I    The  Short  Parllamoot, 

The  Bishops'  Wsr. 

Great  Council  of  Peere  at  Yoifc. 

Long  Parliament  meets.  Am. 
I    Eiecnllon  of  Strafford,  Ifoif. 

Charlea  Tislts  Scotland. 

The  Irish  Haesacre,  OcL 

The  Grand  Remonitiance,  Km. 
I   Impeachment  of  FlTeHemberBiJ'aN. 

Charles  before  Bnll,  April 

Rorallsls  wltbdrBK  ftom  Parliament. 

Charlea  raises  Standard  at  Nottingham,  Aug. 

Battle  of  Edgeblll,  Oct.  28. 

Boiba  vrita  the  "Ds  CEw." 
I    Assemblr  of  DItIims  aisemblet  at  West- 


ogle 
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I    Ri«lDE  or  Ihi  Cursldima], ««; 
Death  of  Hampdaii,  JiuM, 
BalUe  or  Boaudwaj:  Ihiwn,  Jvlii. 


ItiS   Oatbtuk 


TUlDg  of  the  CoTBiiant,  SipL  m. 
I    Fight  >C  Crotindr  Bridga,  Jvnt. 

Baltic  ot  UantoD  Uoor,  Juli/. 

Sarrendor  of  PaillanwntaiT  Ann;  lu  Coia- 
wtU,  SepL 

BatllB  of  Upparmalr,  Sipt. 

Battla  or  Nairbiit?,  Oct. 
i    Selt-ranoaadog  Drdlnaoc*,  ApriL 

Nbw  Uodal  ralsad. 

Battla  or  Naacbr,  June  It. 

Battle  of  Phlll[riiai]gli,  SkpC 
I    Cfaarl«a  Bomnden  to  Uie  Scota,  Haj/- 
r    Scou  lamndar  Charlaa  to  th«  Hautet,  fit. 

Anaj  electa  AAJntalon,  ApHL 

Tbe  Elng  Hlied  al  Holmbr  Honae,  Jant. 

"namblB  RepnUDtallOQ "  of  the  lirmj, 

Ezpnlelon  of  the  Eleven  Hemben. 
Ann  J  occDplea  LoDdoa,  A  ivf. 
FIlibtofllieKlDK,  Atm. 

.  Tceitf  or  Cbnrlea  with  the  Seolf ,  Cm. 
BoTallet  IteTolt,  Fib. 
Berolt  or  the  Fleet,  aod  of  Kent,  War/. 
Ttiitax  and  Cromwell  Id  Eaiei  and  Waloi, 

Battle  of  PratoD,  Jag.i&. 
Samnder  of  Colcheatar,  Aug.  tT. 
Filde^  Pdi^Ci  D"- 
BogalSodi^  btgCoM  at  Oi/Md. 

EiecDllon  of  Chailn  L,  Jan.  Bb. 

Bcotland  proclalma  Charlaa  II. 

Englaod  proclaims  Ittelr  a  CommonweaJlh. 

Cromwell  itonni  Drogheda,  Aug. 
I    Cromwell  entsn  Scallaad,  iToir. 

Bauta  or  OuEibar,  Stpt  S. 

Bailie  or  Wor«Bler,  SapL  B. 

DdIob  with  Scotland  aod  Ireland. 

HiMa-t  "LcrioMon." 
1    Oalbraitk  ofSaich  War,  JTop. 

Vktorr  or  Tan  Tramp,  Set. 
I    Vlelorr  ot  Blake,  AA^ 

CromweU  drf  Tea  oDt  the  Parllamen  I,  .Ipnl  t». 

CoDttltneot  ConiaaUoD  (Barabone*  Pirlla- 

CohTentlon  dlaaolrea,  Dm. 
I    Tba  tmlninieDl  of  OoTcrnmanl. 
OllTsr  Cromvrell,  Lord  Pr«t«ct- 

ar.  died  IttS. 
Peace  coDclnded  with  Holland- 
Pint  Protectorate  Pirilameat.  Btpt. 

\    DiaaolDtlan  or  Oie  Farllameiit,  Jan, 
TIM  lIa|0P«<Denti. 
SMUemeat  of  Scotland  and  Inland. 
Settletnaat  of  the  Cborch. 

)    Blake  In  the  If  edlterranesn. 

'Tar  wllh  Spain  and  Conqaeat  of  Jamaica. 
t-ecoad  Protectonia  ParUnMnt,  BipL 


Blake'e  vtcloir  at  Santa  Craa. 

Cromwell  refaws  title  of  KlDg. 

Act  ot  Oo%-smmeut. 

Parliament  dlasolTed,  Alb 

Battle  ot  the  Daoes. 

GaptsTeofDnpUrk. 

Dealh  of  Cromwell,  Srpt  3. 

BIcbard    Cromwell,  Lord  Pra- 
teclor,  died  iTll. 
I    Third  Prutectorala  Parliament. 

Parliament  dluDlied. 

Long  Parliament  recalled. 

Long  Parliament  again  diireu  oaL 
I    Honk  enlen  London. 

The"COQientlon"ParllBinetiL 

Chnrlea  the  Second,  laada  at  Dorer. 
Mas,  died  18S3. 


Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  imdoiM. 

1661 

CaToller  Parliament  begtaa. 

Act  of  Uniformltj  rMnacled. 

isez 

Parltan  clergy  dricen  ont 

Raina  Soettty  at  Lon^m. 

ie«8 

Dlepenrlng  Bill  fnlla. 

1664 

Dnich  War  beBlna. 

1«65 

BiTe-Mlle  AcL 

Plagna  and  Fire  of  London. 

JCnrfon-,  TAwrj,  ^/  Fl^aloM. 

166T 

The  Dnlch  In  the  Medwaj. 

Poaos  of  Breda. 

Uwl>  alUcka  Flaadan. 

1068 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

Peace  of  Alz-la-Chapelle. 

1669 

Aabley  ihrinka  back  from  toleration  u 

Xialm'l  T/utUT/ ^  I-fffU. 

Cloilni;  of  the  Bichaqner. 

.    De^ratlon  orlndnlgeaca. 

ir  beglni  with  Holland. 


Aahle;  m 


.e  Chni] 


I    The  Teat  Art. 

SbBfleebnry  dlemlned. 

Shaltstbur;  takes  the  lead  of  the  Connlr; 
Partj. 
I    BlllorProtaflantSecarllleafalta. 

Charlea  makea  praco  wltb  Hollaud. 

Banbj  Lnrd  Treasurer. 
1    Treaty  ot  metnal  aid  between  CbarlM  and 

Lewli. 
I    Sbinaahnrr  sent  to  the  Tower. 
r    Bill  ftir  Security  afthe  Church  (alia. 

Addreaa  or  the  Commons  Ibr  War  with 


manias.  Mary,    i 

Co  Ogle 
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lOTB    F«ueorNlmeinieii. 

Oktee  inrenU  [be  Fuplbh  Flat. 

EUlofDuib;. 

Nen  MlDlatry  irlUi  BbatleibiuT  >t  iU  bead. 

Tample'*  plui  ftir  a  ueir  CoancU. 
lflT9   New  Pu-Uuaent  meetr. 

Habeu  Coipnt  Act  psned. 

£ida>Ion  Bill  latnidiiced. 

Psrliamfliit  dIuolTed. 

ShsltntiDTy  dismlued. 
)1(180    CDmmlttee  far  agltatloii  Ibimad. 

Konmonlli  prateoda  lo  Lha  tbnma^ 

Petitioner*  utd  Abbcamn. 

Exclnilon  BIU  thrown  oat  br  tba  Lardi. 

Tllal  of  Lord  Stafford- 
1681    Fulluneat  at  OiIDrd. 

LImltatloa  Bin  rejected. 

MaDmoBth  and  Ehultaabnrj  airealed. 
16SS    Coiuplracj  and  lllsbt  oFBlufteabarr. 

Rje-boUM  Plot. 
1683   Deatb  o[  SluftubarT. 

Lord  Rnsaell  and  Alganon  Sidoer  aiacated. 
1084   Town  ehuten  qooihed. 

Arm;  luciaaMd. 


1685  James  the  Second,  died  11 

InrarrectlonorArgrle.    " -" 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  Jvly  a. 
The  Bloodj  Cironlt. 
Amiy  railed  to  S0,000  men. 
Rerocatloa  of  Edict  of  Nantea. 

1686  Farllsment  relUaea  to  repeal  Taal  Act. 
Teat  Act  dlapenaed  with  b;  HojaJ  antbOTilj^ 
EcclsatuBtlcaJ  CommluloD  aet  np. 

1687  JVnebm'i  "JViwfpfn.- 

Expulsloa  of  the  Felloira  of  Ifagdalen. 

Dlanilaail  of  Lorda  Rocheater  and  Claieadiln. 

Declarallau  of  Indalgenca. 

Tba  boroogha  Kgnlated. 

wmiani   of  Onnsa   proteats    agdnit  the 

Deelantlon. 
TjrcoDDel]  made  Lord  Dqiat;  In  Ireland. 

1688  Clerg;  refaae  lo  cead  DecUratlon  of  Indnl- 

IlireHt  of  the  Seven  Blabopa. 

Irlah  troopa  broagbt  OTer  to  Snglon^ 

Lewla  attaeka  OermanT. 

WiUlam  of  OTBDEe  Unda  at  Torb*;. 

FllgliC  of  Jamea. 


MODEHN  ENGLAND. 


1689- 

1ST4. 

1689 

Conxentloa  ParlUnunt 

170T 

1708 

iruilam  aind  Idarr  made 

KIOK 

and  aaeen. 

1709 

William  forma  the  Gruid  Alliance 

againrt 

1710 

OewlB. 

17ia 

Mnllny  BIIL 

1713 

Toleration  Bill. 

1714 

BUlofBigbta. 

SoceaaionofthoKonJnrore. 

171S 

10»0 

Al^nraKon  Bill  and  Act  of  Qnca. 
Battle  of  Beach;  Head,  JiHw  M. 

1718 

Bailie  of  the  Bojrna,  Jnbi  B. 

1717 

William  repulacd  ftom  Limerick. 

1718 

■  691 

Bailie  of  Aug;briDi,^ull/. 

1720 

1092 

MaaaaereafGIencoe. 

1721 

BHlt1eorLaHainie,Va>;IS. 

1722 

1693 

Sunderland'!  plan  of  a  Ululatrj. 

1727 

1694 

BnnkofBaBlandMtnp. 

UcnlbofMar;. 

1T29 

1696 

1780 

I«9T 

FeacsofRjgwlck. 

1781 

1698 

nrat  PaiUtlon  Treat;. 

1733 

ITOO 

Second  Partition  TMit;. 

ITOl 

Dake  of  Anjon  becomea  Etnf[  of  Spulu. 

Death  of  Jamea  the  Second. 

1737 

Act  of  Settlement  paaaed. 

1788 

ITOZ 

Anne,  died  m«. 

1789 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  A  vgatt  It. 

1740 

Haile;  and  St.  John  take  offlce. 

1742 

1T05 

IT4S 

n9e 

Baltle  of  Rnmllliea.  May  tt. 

3t  Unlou  irlth  Scotland. 
e  ofoadenarde. 
Dllmiiaal  of  Barle;  and  St.  John. 
~     te  of  Ualplaqnet. 
I    Trial  of  fiacheverel. 

ToiyUlnlatr;  of  Hnrle;  and  BL  John. 
1    Dlemle^at  DfUarlbaiaugh. 
I   Treaty  of  DttechL 
.    Georse  the  Flrat,  died  ITST. 
Ulnletry  of  Townahend  and  Walpol*. 
:e  BevQlt  nnder  Lord  liar. 
:    Ulalatr;  of  Lard  Stanhope. 

The  Seplenulil  Bill, 
'  The  Triple  Alliance. 
I    The  Qnadrople  Alliance. 

'  the  Feerage  BOL 
The  Sonth  Sea  Compan;. 
lUalatiT  of  Blr  Robert  Walpnla. 
1    Bllle  of  DiBhop  Atlerbur;. 

;)i  Anatria  and  Spain. 
e  tbri  aecond,  died  ITU. 
I    Treat;  of  Bevlllo. 

I   Free  exportation  of  American  lice  aUon ed. 
I    Treat;  of  Vienna. 

"  •«  Kidae  Bill. 

War  of  Ihe  Pollih  Sncceaalon. 
Famll;  Compact  between  France  and  Spain. 
Dealb  of  qneen  Caroline. 
TfM  Mfthadiata  appear  in  London- 
II  declared  with  Spain, 
ir  or  the  Anetrian  Si 
!    RealgnatlanofWalpOla. 
;    HlnletijDtHaniTPelham.    ^|ij 
~     ■    of  Delllngen,  Jvm  W. 
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I7fi4 
115S 

iTse 


B*tUs  of  FtrnMnOTt  Jliqr  ■!■ 
Cturlei  Edward  liod*  In  Scotluid. 
BWlB  of  PlHlODpOIU,  £^pt  11. 
ClurleB  Edward  reachc*  Derbj,  Da.  i. 
Battle  or  TalUtk,  Jan.  V. 
BatUa  ot  CuHuden,  April  10. 
Pmcs  or  Ali-la-Chaptlla. 
Clira's  aarprlsa  of  Ajcot 
Death  of  Bout  Pilbaai. 
If  islili;  (tf  Dakc  of  Mewcailk, 
Tb«  Berm-Tsara'  War- 
Defeat  Df  Oeueral  Bcadduck. 
Loaa  ot  Fort  Mahon. 
Retreat  of  Admiral  Bjoic. 
CoDTNiUoB  of  Cloilar-SeTaD. 


IT58 

Captnrc  of  Loalabars  imd  Cape  BratOD. 

II5B 

Battle  of  Ml<>deD,4l<>$>.l. 
Battle  of  QnlberoD  B>;,  JTtw.  W. 
Captare  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Tlcandsroga. 
Wollb'.  Titlorj  on  HelghU  of  AhnOiani. 

17«0 

GMtrce  the  Third,  dlod  IBM 
Battle  of  Waudcwaib. 

1783 

17S1 

JilaLtrjot  Lord  But* 

BtindU-j;  Oaal  ckt  Uit  IntOL, 

1T84 

I7«» 

Peace  of  Pari*. 

1763 

1186 

1784 

I78S 

SUmv  Art  poooed. 

1T88 

1787 

1I«  tins  and  Proloilor  Anwrlcan  Congtea^ 

1788 

1I8» 

1771 
1774 


Repeal  ot  tka  Stamp  AcL 
Hlolat.-7  o(  I^rd  Cbatham. 
Ulniitr?  of  the  Dnka  of  Oraftuu. 
Wllkca  expelled  Cram  Honsa  of  CommoiiB. 
ArbBri^  fnwnta  Spitaii»g-maekbtt. 
Wllkea  three  tlmei  elected  for  Hiddtaaax. 
Hooae  of  Commona  oeata  Col.  LattrelL 
OecDpatluQ  of  Boaton  bf  Brltlah  troopa. 

Wnlatrr  of  Lord  North. 

Clutham  propoaea  PDrllamentirj  Reform. 

Laat  Bilempt  lo  praieut  Paiilamanlarj'  r»- 

BtgttMlag  tj  tht  amU  gnffiiiA  youmalf. 
Haitlnga  appal  u  led  Gurenmr-GBHeral. 
BoitoD  tea-aUpa. 

Hllllary  occnpatton  of  Boatuo.    Port  cloeed. 
Xaaaaehnaatta  Charter  altered. 
CoDKitea  oiaemblaa  at  Philadelphia. 
R^ecUoBofCbattam'aplaii  ofcondllatloD. 
Sklrmlih  at  Lulogton. 
Americans,  Bodcr  Waihinstan,  beileEe  Boa- 
Battle  of  Buikar'a  UIIL  [Im 
SoBtbein  Coloniea  eipel  their  Ooireroon. 
OvmptM  Innta  (*<  Jfu^ 
Aniold  iDTadea  Canada. 


\    AiimSnUh'i"Wiaian^  Striata.- 
'   Battle  of  BrandTWlne. 

Bnireadu  of  SoraU^i,  On.  18. 

Chatham  propoeei  Federal  Union. 

WaeblngtoD  at  Valler  Forge. 
:    Alllancsof  Franco  with  Uulted  Staler 

Danlh  i)[  Chatham,  April  T. 
I    Alliance  of  Spain  with  United  Statea. 

SlsKe  of  Gibraltar. 

Armed  NeatralUf  ot  Northera  Powan. 

The  Iilih  Volaaleen. 
>    ComwalllB  captatea  Charlaaloih 

DeMwnt  of  Hjder  All  on  the  Carnatle. 

Defeat  of  Bfder  at  Porto  Sorik 

Sarreader  of  Conmllli  at  Torktaw» 
I    Ulnlglrr  of  lioid  BocklDgham. 

Vlctorlea  ot  Hodnar. 

if  Pojnin  j-B  AM, 

ill  for  Pajilameatai?  Refono. 

Btulu'e  Bill  of  BcoDomlcal  Reform. 

Nialbnme  MlnUUr. 

RepBlse  of  Alllsa  from  Qlbraltar. 

Trealtu  of  Paris  and  Vetaalllaa. 
!    CoallLlnDUlobitrjafFozandKarth. 

Poi'a  Iddia  BliL 

[Inlitrj  of  Pitt. 

,    PItfa  India  Bill. 

Dg  Faad  and  £zciae. 
imentar;  Reform  BUI. 

Free-lcade  Bill  between  Bogland  and  Ii^ 
I    Trial  ot  Warren  HaatlDca.  [land. 

ee  wlUi  France. 
:    The  BeiiencT  BUI. 
I   Meeting  of  Statea-General  at  Veraallle«. 

New  French  CoaaUtntlon. 

Triple  Alliance  Ibr  delenH  of  Tai^ST' 
I    Quarrel  over  NooIhaSoand. 

PIU  daftnda  Poland. 

BurUt  "Btfutlent  m  Ot  Frtntk  Bmiutfea.'' 

Repreeeotatl  tg  Qorecnmenl  astoplnCanadA 

Fqi'b  Libel  AcL 

Burb^l  "ApptiH  fnn  Sea  lo  Old  Whigi." 
I    Plit  hinden  Holland  frani  lolnlns  the  Co- 
Prance  opena  the  Scheldt.  {alHloii. 

PltVa  cffbrta  tbr  pence. 

The  United  IilBhmeo. 

France  deelarea  War  on  Bogland. 

Part  of  Wblga  loin  PllL 

BngHah  army  landa  In  Flandera. 

Enj{lbh  drlTBD  from  Tnnlon. 

Bnglleh  drlren  from  Holland. 

Snapenilon  of  Habeai  Corpna  Act- 
Victory  of  Lord  Uawe,  i/Uiu  II. 

Battle  ot  Cape  SL Vincent. 

BurUt  "lettan  M  a  StgieHi  nan.' 

England  ahme  In  the  War  with  rrase<>. 


iHtllei 
Irish  rarolt  cnahed  at  Vtrngtr  BUL 

Bnttleof  theNlle. 

Pitt  rerirea  the  CoallliOD  agalnit  Franca, 

Conqneit  of  lirsare. 

Surrender  of  Ualla  to  Kn^llah  Fta^I^' 

Armed  NentralllT  of  Northnm  R>ir»f 
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ISOO 

Art  of  tTnlon  wllb  IreUnd. 

183B 

1801 

Oaorsa  tbe  Third  r«j«eu  PItfs  plia 

1 839 

1S3D 

AdmlnlatnUon  of  Kr.  AdfllngiDH. 

Bnrrender  of  French  .rmj  In  Ksjp , . 

1631 

tsos 

Peics  orAmldnc 

1833 

1833 

1803 

Bampirts  declarei  Wu-. 

Battle  of  Aiiuf  e. 

Second  UiDlalrj  of  P!it 
IBOS    B>lI1eorTr«ni1s:ar,  Octtl. 
IBOe    Death  of  Pitt,  Jan.  S3. 

Mlalslrf  of  Lord  OreaTllli. 

Death  of  Fot 
1807    Orders  lu  Canncll. 

Aholltlon  of  Slave-trade. 

MlDlitrj  of  Dnke  of  Portland. 


I  SOB    . 


it  Danltb  n«et. 
I  Nou-lnl 


BuIIle  of  Vliul«n  and  I 
1  BOO    Battle  of  Cunmofh  Jan.  IS. 

Wellesley  drlvo  Bonll  from  Oporto. 
Bailie  ofTalanre,  JuIyST. 
£x|>cdltion  aealnat  Walcherea. 
UinlBtr;  o[6p«ocer  PetreTaL 
Hevlval  of  PaiHamentory  Keform. 

1810  B*ttle  or  Bngaeo. 
Lines  of  Torres  Tedras. 

1811  Prince  of  Wale*  beeoDiGS  ReganL 
Battle  of  Taentea  da  Ooora,  M^  B. 
WelUii£tod  repolsed  trom  Badijoi  and  AI- 
Liiddlt«  Slow.  [melda. 

1^12    AsaanlnatloD  of  Spencer  Perceval. 

Ulnlatry  of  Lord  Llretpool, 

Storm  of  Clndad  Rodrigo  and  BadnJDz, 

America  declares  War  against  Eni^tnnd. 

Battle  of  fialamanea,  July  n. 

Wetlln^OD  retreats  from  Barcos. 

Victories  of  American  Frigates. 
1B13    Battle  of  Vlttorli,  ^una  n. 

BallleaoftSoPjrenees, 

Welllneton  entara  France,  OtL 

AmerlcinE  attack  Canada. 
1814    Battle  of  Orthei. 

B«tU  of  TontoDse,  Apra  10. 

Bailie  ot  Chippewa,  Julii. 

Raid  npon  Waahlneton. 

Brlllah  repnlaed  at  PlntlebDrg  and  Heir  Or- 
1816    Battle  of  Qnatre  Braa,  Jutw  1«.  [lenDs. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  13. 

TreatJ  of  Ylonna. 
181B    Han  cheater  HaaaacM. 
1 820    Cito  Stceet  ConsplraCT. 

Oeorse  tbe  Fourth,  died  1^0. 

Bill  (br  the  ({neen'a  DlTotce. 
IBSS    Cauning  Foreign  UlDltter. 
1833    Mr.  Hnaklasonjolna  the  Ministry.. 
1SS6    Bipadltlon  to  PoRosal. 

Recognition  of  South  American  Slate*. 
1BS7    KtlllstiTorilT.Cwmlng. 

HtnletiT  of  Lord  Qoderkh. 

Battle  of  Nirarluo. 


iruilun  Ibe  Foorth,  died  UST. 

HlnlstrTofLardOrtir- 

Ojiening  i/f  lanrpool  and  JTantAerttr  ft  R. 

Befonn  Agitation. 

Parllameniarj  Helbnn  Bill  paaMd,  Jiuit  I- 

SnppreMlon  of  Colonial  Slarerr- 

£aat  India  tmde  throim  open. 
i    MlDlBtrrorLordHelboonie. 

New  Poor  Law. 

Srsten  of  Nallnnal  EdicatloD  begun. 

lilnlatrr  of  Sir  Robert  Peal. 
S    Hlnlstijr  of  Lord  Uelbonnie  replaced. 

Mfltildpal  Corporation  Act. 
3    Oeneral  Iteglclratlon  Act 

Civil  Varrlage  AcL 
7    Victoria, 
9    Committee  of  Privy  Conncll  tor  Education  la. 

Deraanda  for  a  People's  Charter,    [atllalcd. 

FormatloD  of  Antl-Coni-Lair  League. 

Revolt  111  Canada. 

War  wltli  China. 

Occupation  of  CabnL 
»    Qaodrnple  Alliance  wUh  Prance,  Portafial, 

Bombardment  of  Acre.  [nnd  Spain. 

1    Minlstrj  of  Sir  Robert  Ppel. 

Income  Tax  revired. 

Peace  with  qhinn. 

Haasacn  of  Enjcllah  *rmj  In  AfT^-hauUtan. 
t    Victoria*  of  Pollock  In  An);hDnlecaD. 
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Sactlon  I.— Britain  and  (be  EasUab. 

[AMlierilitM  for  the  consiltiitioD  and  aeEtlement  of  the  Gagliab,  see  Kemble'a  "  Sax- 

DO*  in  lui^and,"  and  eapec lull}'  Ibc  "C'oiulitutioruil  Hisloiy  of  England,"  by  Profeso- 
or  Stnbb*-  Sir  Fianda  PiilgraTe'i  History  of  the  English  Commonweallli  b  ralua- 
Ue,  bat  to  be  toed  wiih  cure.  A  vigoroiu  nnd  accanite  sketch  or  [he  early  conalitu- 
tion  may  be  foand  in  Mr.  Fraenum'i  Hittory  of  the  Nonosti  Conqaeat,  vol.  i.J 


Fob  the  fatTierknd  of  tho  English  race  we  must  look  far  avay 
from  England  itselS  In  the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  one  country  which  bore  the  name  of  England  was  what  ve 
now  call  Sleswict,  a  district  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsnla  which 
porta  the  Baltic  from  the  Korthem  seas.  Its  pleasant  pastures, 
Its  black-timbered  homesteads,  its  prim  little  townships  lookins 
down  on  inlets  of  purple  water,  were  then  but  a  wild  waste  of 
heather  and  sand,  girt  along  the  coast  with  snnless  woodland, 
broken  only  on  the  western  side  by  meadows  which  crept  down  to 
the  marshes  and  the  sea.  The  dwellers  in  this  district  were  ono 
out  of  three  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same  Low  German  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  at  the  moment  when  history  discovers 
them  were  bound  together  into  a  confederacy  by  the  ties  of  a  com- 
mon blood  and  a  common  speech.  To  the  north  of  the  English  lay 
the  tribe  of  the  Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  their  dis- 
trict of  Jutland.  To  the  south  of  them  the  tribe  of  the  Saxons 
wandered  over  the  sand-flats  of  Holstein,  and  along  the  marshes 
of  Friesland  and  the  Elbe.  How  close  was  the  union  of  these 
tribes  was  shown  by  their  use  of  a  common  name,  while  the  choice 
of  this  name  points  out  tho  tribe  which  at  the  moment  when  we 
first  meet  them  mnat  have  been  Btrongest  and  moat  powerful  in 
the  confederacy.  Although  they  were  all  known  as  Saxons  by  the 
Roman  people  who  touched  them  only  on  their  southern  border 
where  the  Saxons  dwelt,  and  who  remained  ignorant  of  the  very 
exiitence  of  the  English  or  the  Jutes,  the  three  tribes  bore  among 
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themselves  tlie  name  of  the  central  ti'ibo  of  their  league,  the  uamo 
of  Knglishmen. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  these  English  folk  in  this  Old  England 
we  know  little.  But,  from  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  them 
when  conquest  had  brought  these  Englishmen  to  the  shores  of 
Britain,  their  political  and  social  organization  must  have  been 
that  of  the  Geimaii  race  to  which  they  belon^d.  The  basis  of 
their  society  was  the  free  land-holder.  In  the  English  tongue  he 
alone  was  known  as  "  the  man,"  or  "  the  churl  ■"  and  two  English 
phrases  set  his  freedom  vividly  before  us.  He  was  "the  free-neck- 
ed man,"  whose  long  hair  floated  over  a  oeok  that  had  neper  bent 
to  a  lord.  Ho  was  **  the  weaponed  man,"  who  alone  boi-e  spear  and 
sword,  for  he  alone  possessed  the  right  which  in  such  a  state  of 
society  formed  the  main  check  upon  lawless  outrage,  the  light  of 
private  war.  Justice  had  to  spring  from  each  man's  personal  ac- 
tion; and  every  freeman  was  his  own  avenger.  But,  even  in  the 
earliest  forms  of  English  society  of  which  we  catch  traces,  this 
right  of  self-defense  was  beini;  modified  and  restricted  by  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  publio  iustide.  The  "  blood-wite,"  or  compensation  in 
money  for  pei-sonal  wrong,  was  the  fiist  effort  of  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  to  regulate  private  i-evengc.  The  freeman's  life  and  the 
freeman's  limb  had  each  on  thtT^ystcm  its  legal  price,  "Eye  for 
eye,"  ran  the  rough  code,  and  "  lite  for  life,"  or  for  each  &ir  dam- 
ages. We  see  a  further  step  toward  the  recognition  of  a  wrong 
ae  done  not  to  the  individual  man,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
another  custom  of  the  very  earliest  times.  The  price  of  life  or 
limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  man  he  wronged,  but 
by  the  family  or  house  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  family  or  house 
of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  miide  to  rest  in  each 
little  group  of  English  people  upon  the  blood-bond  which  kuit  its 
families  together ;  every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  by  all 
who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to  have 
been  committed  to  all  who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  sufierer 
from  it.  Fi-om  this  bcdeb  of  the  value  of  the  family  bond  as  a 
means  of  restraining  the  wrong-doer  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  did  not  as  yet  possess  sprang  the  first  rude  forma  of  En- 
glish justice.  Each  kinsman  was  his  kinsman's  keeper,  bound  to 
protect  him  fi'om  wrong,  to  hinder  him  from  wrong-doinff,  and  to 
suffer  with  and  pay  for  him  if  wrong  were  done.  So  fully  was 
this  principle  i-ecognized  that,  even  if  any  man  was  charged  before 
his  fellow-tribesmen  with  crime,  his  kinsfolk  still  remained  in  fact 
his  sole  judges;  for  it  was  by  their  solemn  oath  of  his  innocence 
or  his  guilt  that,  he  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

!  The  blood -bond  gave  both  its  military  and  sodal  form  to  Old 
,  English  society.  Kiusmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  of  ba^ 
,  tie,  and  the  feelings  of  honor  and  discipline  were  drawn  from  the 
I  common  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  group  of  waiTiors  to  his 
I  house.  And  as  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  field,  so  they 
I  dwelt  side  by  side  on  the  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harling,  and 
Billing  by  Billing;  and  each  "wick"  oi- "ham"  or  "stead"  or 


"  tun'' took  its  n 


e  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt  together  in  it 
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Tbe  home  or  "ham"  of  the  Billings  would  be  Billiogham,  and  tlie 
"tnii"  or  town  of  the  Harlings  would  be  Harlington.  But  id  such 
BettlemcDts,  the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  lai^er  tie  of 
laod.  Land  with  the  German  race  seems  every  where  to  have 
been  the  accompaniment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman  wag  strict- 
ly the  freeholder,  and  the  eicercise  of  his  full  rights  aa  a  free  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged  was  inseparable  from 
the  possession  of  his  "  holding."  The  landless  man  ceased  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  be  five,  though  he  was  no  man's  slave.  In 
the  very  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of  the  German  race  we  see  them 
a  race  of  land-holders  and  land-tillei-s.  Tacitus,  the  first  Roman 
who  looked  closely  at  these  destined  conqueroi's  of  Rome,  found 
them  a  nation  of  farmers,  pasturing  on  the  forest  glades  around 
their  villages,  and  plowing  their  village  fields.  A  feature  which 
at  once  etrnck  him  aa  parting  them  from  the  civilized  world  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  was  their  hatred  of  cities  and  tlieir 
love  even  within  their  little  settlements  of  a  jeali       '    ' 


"They  live  apart," be  says, "each  bv  himself,  as  woodside,  plain, 
or  fresb  spring  attracts  bim."  Ana  as  each  dweller  within  the 
settlement  was  jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  indepeadeuce 
among  his  fellow-settlers,  so  each  settlement  was  jealous  of  its 
independence  among  its  fellotf-setriements.  Each  little  farmer- 
commonwealth  was  girt  in  by  its  own  border  or  "  mark,"  a  belt 
of  forest  or  waste  or  fen  which  parted  it  from  its  fellow-v  ill  ages, 
aring  of  common  ground  which  none  of  its  settlers  might  take  for 
his  own,  but  which  served  as  a  death-ground  where  criminala  met 
their  doom,  and  was  held  to  be  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the 
niiie  and  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  If  a'  stranger  came  through  this 
wood  or  over  this  waste,  onatom  bade  him  blow  his  horn  as  he 
came,  for  if  he  stole  through  secretly  he  was  taken  for  a  foe,  and 
any  man  might  lawfully  slay  him.  Within  the  village  we  find 
from  the  first  a  marked  social  difi*erence  between  two  orders  of  its 
indwellers.  The  bulk  of  its  homesteads  were  those  of  its  freemen 
or  "ceorls;"  but  among  these  were  the  larger  homes  of  "eorls," 
or  men  distingiiighod  among  their  fellows  by  noble  blood,  who 
were  held  in  an  hereditary  reverence,  and  from  whom  the  "  ealdor- 
men"  of  the  village  were  ohosen  as  leaders  in  war-time  or  nilers 
in  time  of  peace.  But  the  choice  was  a  pnrely  voluntary  one, 
an<i  the  man  of  noble  blood  enjoyed  no  legal  pnvilege  above  his 
fellows.  Tbe  actual  sovereienty  within  the  settlement  resided 
in  the  body  of  its  freemen.  Their  homesteads  clnstered  round  a 
moot-hill,  or  round  a  sacred  tree,  where  the  whole  oommnnity  met 
to  administer  its  own  justice  and  to  frame  its  own  laws.  Here 
the  field  was  passed  from  man  to  man  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf 
cut  from  its  soil,  and  the  strife  of  farmer  with  farmer  was  settled 
according  to  the  "customs"  of  the  settlement,  as  its  "cider-men" 
•tated  them,  and  the  wrong-doer  was  judged  and  his  fine  assessed 
by  the  kinsfolk.  Here,  too,  the  "  witan,"  tho  Wise  Men  of  the  vil- 
lage, met  to  settle  i^nestions  of  peace  and  war,  to  judge  jnst  judg- 
ment, and  frame  wise  laws,  as  their  descendants,  the  Wise  Men 
of  a  later  England,  meet  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  to  frame 
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sapped  by  internal  decay.  In  the  Western  dominions  of  Rome 
the  triumph  of  the  invaders  was  complete.  The  Franks  oonqner- 
ed  and  colonized  Gaui,  the  West-Goths  conc^nered  and  colonised 
Spain,  the  Vandals  founded  a  kiugdom  in  Africa,  the  Burgnndiana 
encamped  in  the  border-land  between  Italy  and  the  Kbone,  the 
Esst-Gotha  ruled  at  last  in  Italy  itself. 

It  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths  that  Home  in  411  re- 
called her  legions  from  Britain,  and  though  she  purposed  to  send 
them  back  again  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  moment  for  their 
return  never  (lame.  The  province,  thus  left  unaided,  seems  to 
have  fought  bravely  against  its  assailants,  and  onoe  at  least  to 
have  driven  back  the  Picts  to  their  mountains  in  a  rising  of  de- 
spair,  Bnt  the  threat  of  fresh  inroads  fonnd  Britain  torn  with 
civil  quarrels  which  made  a  united  resistance  impossible,  while  its 
Fictish  enemies  strengthened  themselves  by  a  league  with  ma- 
rauders from  Ireland  (Scots  as  they  were  then  called),  whose  pi- 
rate-boats were  faarrying  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  with 
a  yet  more  formidable  race  of  pirates  who  had  lon^;  been  pillaging 
along  the  British  Channel.  Tnese  were  the  English.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of  other  tribes  or  the  example 
of  their  German  brethren  who  were  now  moving  in  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  Empire  from  their  forest  homes,  or  simply  the  barren- 
ness of  their  coast,  which  drove  the  hunters,  farmers,  fishermen, 
of  the  thi-ee  English  tribes  to  sea.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  their 
race  alreadv  broke  out  in  the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  their 
swoop,  in  tne  fierceness  of  their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with 
which  they  seised  either  sword  or  oar.  "  Foes  are  they,"  sang  a 
Roman  poet  of  the  time, "  fierce  beyond  other  foes,  and  cunning  .la 
they  are  fierce ;  the  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the  stom:  their 
friend;  they  are  sea-wolves  that  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  world." 
To  meet  the  league  of  Pict,  Scot,  and  Engbsfaman  by  the  forces 
of  the  province  itself  became  impossible ;  and  the  one  course  left 
was  to  imitate  the  fatal  policy  by  which  the  Empire  had  invited 
its  own  doom  while  striving  to  avert  it,  the  policy  of  matobing 
barbarian  against  barbarian.  The  rulei's  of  Britam  resolved  to 
break  the  league  by  detaching  the  English  from  it,  and  to  use 
their  new  allies  against  the  Pict.  By  the  usual  promises  of  land 
and  pay,  a  band  of  English  warriors  were  drawn  for  this  purpose 
in  449  from  Jutland,  with  their  chiefs,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their 
head. 


■oetlOB  a.— TKe  lEnaUih  OoBqaeit,  449— 607  • 

Ths  onlv  exCant  Britisli  acconnt  ii  that 
t  valuable  ta  the  one  authoritj  for  the 
itata  of  the  iiland  at  the  time,  and  u  ginng,  in  the  conelaiion  of  bis  tioti,  the  Ha- 
lite itot7  of  the  coDqaeat  of  Kent.  I  bavs  eicaininad  his  genend  character,  and  the 
objectioni  to  his  anihenlicity,  etc.,  in  two  papers  in  the  Satwdati  Renitio  for  April 
24  and  May  B,  1869.  The  conqaesc  of  Kent  U  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  iinj 
record  from  the  eide  of  the  conquered.  Tbe  English  conquerors  have  left  brief  jot- 
tings of  the  conqnest  of  Kent,  Siusex,  andWeesex,  in  the  curious  annals  which  form 
the  opttamg  of  the  compilatkiD  now  known  as  the  "English  Chronicle."    They  are 
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mdoobadlT  hiBloric,  thoagh  with  >  slight  iii;thic«l  Intennuitan.  We  pocMM  no 
nuteruli  lor  tbe  liialaiy  of  the  English  in  their  invasion  of  Mid-Britain  or  JVIerda, 
■ndafngment  of  (lie  annals  of  Nortbumbria  embodied  in  the  later  compilation  which 
ban  the  aaine  of  Nennius  alone  thrown  light  upon  thoir  actions  in  the  Norlh.  Dr. 
Gdcm'i  papers  in  Ehe  "Transactions  of  tho  Arcbnological  Institute"  >ro  tbe  beit 
tiDdem  nairatiTEs  of  the  conquest.] 


It  is  with  the  lauding  of  Henseat  and  his  war-band  at  Ebba- 
fleet  on  tbe  ehorea  of  the  Is)e  of^rhanet  that  English  history  be- 
^ns.  Ko  spot  in  Britain  can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  aa  that 
which  first  fett  the  tread  of  English  feet,  Tiiere  ia  little  indeed 
to  catch  the  eye  in  Ebbsfleet  itself,  a  mere  lift  of  higher  ground 
with  a  few  gray  cottages  dotted  over  it,  cat  off  nowadays  from 
the  sea  by  a  reclaimed  meadow  and  a  sea-wall.  But  taken  as  a 
whole  the  scene  has  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own.  To  the  right  the 
white  carve  of  Ram^ate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the  crescent  of 
Powell  Bay;  far  away  to  tbe  left,  across  gray  marsh  levels, 
where  smoke-wreaths  mark  the  aites  of  Richboroagh  and  Sand- 
wich, rises  the  dim  cUff-line  of  Deal.  Every  thing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  BDob  confirma  tbe  national  tradition  which  fixed  hero 
the  first  landing-place  of  oar  English  fathers,  for  great  as  the 
physical  changes  of  the  country  have  been  since  tbe  fiflh  century, 
ihey  have  told  little  on  its  mam  features.  It  ia  easy  to  discover 
iu  the  misty  level  of  tbe  present  Minster  Marsh  what  was  once  a 
broad  inlet  of  sea  parting  Thanet  from  tho  main-land  of  Biltain, 
through  which  the  pirate-boats  of  tho  first  Englishmen  came  sail- 
ing with  a  fair  wind  to  tbe  little  gravel-spit  of  Ebbsfleet ;  and 
Kichboroagh,  a  fortress  whose  broken  rampaits  still  rise  above 
tlie  gray  flats  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  older  sea-chan- 
nei,  was  the  common  landing-place  of  ti-avelers  from  Gaul.  If  the 
wa^ghips  of  the  English  pirates,  therefore,  were  cruising  off  the 
eout  at  the  moment  when  the  bargain  with  the  Britons  was 
conclnded,  their  disembarkation  at  Ebbsfleet  almost  beneath  the 
walls  of  Richborongh  would  be  natural  enough.  But  the  after- 
current of  events  serves  to  show  that  the  choice  of  this  landing- 
place  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design.  Between  the  Briton 
and  his  hireling  soldiers  there  cnuld  be  little  mutual  confidence, 
Qnartera  in  Thanet  would  satisfy  the  followers  of  Hengest,  who 
■till  lay  in  sight  of  their  fellow-piraten  in  the  Channel,  and  who 
felt  themselves  secured  gainst  the  treachery  which  had  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  barbarian  by  the  broad  inlet  which  parted 
their  t^mp  from  the  main-land.  Nor  was  the  choice  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  provincial,  trembling — and,  as  the  event  proved,  just- 
ly trembling — lest  in  his  zeal  against  the  Pict  he  had  introduced 
an  even  fiercer  foe  into  Britain,  His  dangerous  allies  were  coop- 
ed up  in  a  comer  of  the  laud,  and  parted  from  it  by  a  sea-channel 
which  was  guarded  by  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  coast. 

The  need  of  such  precautions  was  soon  seen  in  the  disputes 
which  arose  as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  the  mercenaries  bad 
h^en  hired  was  done  The  Picts  were  hardly  scattered  to  tbe 
winilgjia  a  great  battle  when  danger  came  from  the  English  them- 
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selves.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased  as  the  news  of  the  set- 
tlement spread  among  the  pirates  of  the  ChanDel,  and  witli  the 
increase  of  their  number  increased  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
rations  and  pay.  The  long  dispute  which  rose  over  these  qaee- 
tions  was  at  last  closed  by  the  Efnglish  with  a  threat  of  war.  The 
threat,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  easy  one  to  carry  out. 
When  the  English  chieftains  gave  their  voice  for  war,  in  449,  the 
inlet  between  Thanet  and  the  main-land,  traversable  only  at  low 
water  by  a  long  and  dangerous  ford,  and  guarded  at  either  month 
by  the  fortresses  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  stretched  right 
across  their  path.  The  channels  of  the  Medway  and  the  Cray, 
with  the  great  circle  of  the  Weald,  furnished  further  lines  of  de- 
fense in  the  rear,  while  around  lay  a  population  of  soldiers,  the 
military  colonists  of  the  coast,  pledged  by  terms  of  feudal  service 
to  guai'd  the  shore  against  the  barbaiian.  Great,  however,  as  these 
difficulties  were,  they  yielded  before  the  suddenness  of  Hengest's 
onset.  The  harbor  seems  to  have  been  crossed,  the  coast-road  to 
London  seized,  before  any  force  conld  be  collected  to  oppose  the 
English ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  passed  the  vast  potterira 
whose  refuse  still  strews  the  mnd-banks  of  the  Medway  that  they 
found  the  river  passage  secured.  The  guarded  walls  of  Rochester 
probably  forced  them  to  tnrn  sonthward  along  the  ridge  of  low 
hills  which  forms  the  bound  of  its  liver-valley.  Their  march  led 
them  through'a  district  full  of  memories  of  apast  which  had  even 
then  faded  from  the  minds  of  men ;  for  hill  and  bill-slopo  wei-e 
the  necropolis  of  a  vanished  race,  and  scattered  among  the  boul- 
ders that  strewed  the  gronnd  rose  the  cromlechs  and  huge  bar- 
rows of  the  dead.  One  such  mighty  relio  survives  in  the  mon- 
ument now  called  Rtts's  Coty  House,  the  close  as  it  seems  of  a 
great  sepnlchral  avenue  which  linked  the  graves  around  it  with 
the  grave-ground  of  Addingtou.  The  view  of  their  first  battle- 
field broke  on  the  English  warriors  from  a  steep  knoll  on  which 
the  gray  weather-beaten  stones  of  this  monument  are  reared,  and 
a  lane  which  still  leads  down  from  it  through  peaceful  homesteads 
gnided  them  across  the  river-valley  to  a  little  village  named 
Aylesford,  which  marked  the  ford  across  the  Medway.  The 
chronicle  of  the  conquest  tells  nothing  of  the  rush  that  must  hare 
earned  the  ford,  or  of  the  fight  that  went  struggling  up  through 
the  village.  It  tells  only  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  fiint-heap  of  Horsted,  which  has  long  preserved  his 
name,  and  was  held  in  after-time  to  mark  his  grave,  is  thus  the 
earliest  of  those  monuments  of  English  valor  of  which  Westmin- 
ster is  the  last  and  noblest  shrine. 

The  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more  than  give  East  Kentito  the 
English;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  English  cobquest 
of  Britain.  The  massacre  which  followed  the  battle  indicated 
at  once  the  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  pegnn. 
While  the  wealthier  Kentish  land-owners  fled  in  panic  over  fMa,  the 
poorer  Britons  took  refnge  in  hill  and  forest  till  hunger  drovU  them 
from  their  lurking-places  to  be  cut  down  or  enslaved  b^  thetr  con- 
querors.   It  v^as  in  vain  that  some  sought  shelter  withm  thfe  walls 
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of  their  charcfaes ;  for  the  rage  of  tlie  English  seems  to  have  burn- 
ed fiercest  Against  the  olerg^.  The  priests  were  slain  at  the  altar, 
the  churches  fired,  the  peaaanta  driven  by  the  flames  to  fliiig  them- 
selves on  a  ring  of  pitiless  steel.  It  is  a  picture  such  as  tliis  which 
distingnighes  the  conquest  of  Britain  from  that  of  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Rome,  The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Frank,  or  of  Italy  by 
the  Lombard,  proved  little  more  than  a  foiciblo  settlement  of  the 
one  conqueror  or  the  other  among  tributary  subjects  who  were 
destined  in  a  long  course  of  ages  to  absorb  their  conquerors. 
French  is  the  tongue  not  of  the  Frank  but  of  the  Gaul  whom  he 
overcame;  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Lombard  is  now  all  but  un- 
known in  Lombardy.  But  the  En«li$li  conouest  was  a  sheer  dis- 
possession and  slaughter  of  the  people  wbom  t  be  English  conquered. 
In  all  the  world-wide  struggle  between  Home  and  the  German 
invaders  no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  was  indeed  only  partly  wrought  out  after 
two  centuries  of  bitter  warfare.  But  it  was  just  through  the  long 
and  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  that  of  all  the  German  con- 
quests this  proved  the  most  thorou<rh  and  complete.  At  its  close 
liritain  had  become  England,  a  land  that  is,  not  of  Britons,  bat  of 
Euglishmen.  It  is  possible  tfaat  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people 
nuy  have  lingered  aa  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of  their  En- 
glish conquerors,  and  n  few  of  their  household  words  (if  these  were 
uot  brought  in  at  a  later  time)  mingled  oddly  with  the  English 
tongae.  Bat  doubtful  exceptions  such  as  these  leave  the  main 
&cts  nntonched.  When  the  steady  progress  of  English  conquest 
was  stayed  for  a  while  by  civil  wars  of  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Aylesford,  the  Briton  had  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
laud  which  had  been  his  own,  and  the  tongue,  the  religion,  the 
lavs  of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a  rival  from  Eeeex 
to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  Biitisb  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Aylesford,however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  con- 
quest. How  stubborn  the  contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  eizty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sonthern  Brit- 
ain alone,  Kent  passed  slowly  under  the  rale  of  Hengest.  After 
a  second  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  Cray,  the  Britons  "  forsook 
Kent-land  and  fied  with  much  fear  to  London;"  and,  nix  years 
after  Aylesford,  the  castles  of  the  shore,  Ktchborough,  Dover,  and 
Ljmne,  fell  at  last  into  English  hands.  But  the  greed  of  plun- 
der drew  fresh  war'bands  from  the  German  coast.  New  invaders, 
drawn  from  among  the  Sasons,  the  southern  tribe  of  the  Enslish 
confederacy,  were  seen  in  477,  some  twenty  years  later,  pushing 
slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which  lay  westward  of  Kent  between 
the  Weald  and  the  sea.  Kowhere  has  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
coantry  been  more  atteily  changed.  The  vast  sheet  of  scrub, 
wood-land,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Andreds- 
wold  stretched  for  more  thau  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs, extending  northward  almost  to  the 
Thames,  and  leaving  only  a  thin  strip  of  coast  along  its  southern 
edge.  This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  great  fortress,  which  occupied 
the  spot  Dftw  called  Fevensey,  the  future  landing-place  of  the  Nor- 
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I  man  Conqaeror.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Anderida  in  491  es- 
tablished the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons ;  "jSIlIe  and  Cisss,"  ran 
the  pitiless  i-ecora  of  the  conquerors, "  beset  Anderida,  and  slew  all 
that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  afterward  one  Biiton  left."  Bat 
the  followers  of  Hengest  or  of  j£i!a  had  touched  little  more  than 
the  coast ;  and  the  time  conquest  of  Southern  Btitaia  was  reserved 
for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons,  who  struggled  under  Cerdic  and  Cym- 
ric up  from  Southampton  Water  in  496  to  the  great  downs  where 
Winchester  offered  so  rich  a  priza  Five  thousand  Britons  fell  in 
a  fight  which  opened  the  country  to  these  invaders,  and  a  fresh 
victory  at  Charford  in  619  set  the  crown  of  the  West-Sazons  on  the 
bead  of  Cerdio. 

We  know  little  of  the  Incidents  of  these  conquests ;  nor  do  we 
know  why  at  this  juncture  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. But  it  is  cei-tain  that  a  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount 
Badon  in  the  year  520  not  only  checked  the  progress  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  but  was  followed  by  a  general  pause  in  the  English  ad- 
vance. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  great  belt  of  woodland 
which  then  curved  round  from  Dorset  to  Uie  valley  of  the  Thames 
seems  to  have  barred  the  way  of  the  assailants.  From  London  to 
the  Filth  of  Forth,  from  the  Fens  to  St.  David's  Head,  the  coun- 
try still  remained  unconquered,  and  there  was  little  in  the  lone 
breathing-space  to  herald  that  second  outbreak  of  the  English 
race  which  really  made  Britain  England.  In  the  silence  of  this 
interval  of  rest  we  listen  to  the  monotooous  plaint  of  Gildas,  the 
one  writer  whom  Britain  has  left  as,  with  a  strange  disappoint- 
ment, Gildas  had  seen  the  English  invasion,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Kent.  But  we 
look  in  vain  to  hie  book  for  any  account  of  the  life  or  settlement 
of  the  English  conquerors.  Across  the  border  of  the  new  En- 
gland that  was  growing  up  along  the  southern  shores  of  Britain, 
Gildas  gives  ns  but  a  glimpse — doubtless  he  had  but  a  glimpse 
himself — of  forsaken  walls,  of  shrines  polluted  by  heathen  impiety. 
His  silence  and  his  ignorance  mark  the  character  of  the  struggle. 
No  Biitish  neck  had  as  yet  bowed  before  the  English  invader,  no 
British  pen  was  to  record  his  conquest.  A  century  after  their 
landing  the  English  are  still  known  to  their  British  foes  only  as 
"  barbarians,"  "  wolves,"  "  dogs,"  "  whelps  from  the  kennel  of  bar- 
baiism,"  "hateful  to  God  and  man."  Their  victories  seemed  vic- 
tories of  the  powers  of  evil,  chastisements  of  a  divine  justice  for 
national  sin.  Their  ravage,  terrible  as  it  had  been,  was  held  to 
be  almost  at  an  end :  in  another  century — so  ran  old  prophecies — 
their  last  hold  on  the  land  would  be  shaken  off.  But  of  submis- 
sioD  to,  or  even  of  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  there  is  not  a 
word.    Gildas  tells  ns  nothing  of  their  foi-tunes,  or  of  their  leaders. 

In  spite  of  his  silence,  however,  we  may  still  know  something 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  English  society  grew  up  in  the  con- 
quered country,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Briton  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  settlement  of  his  conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at 
once  in  the  neW'  England  is,  that  it  was  the  one  purely  German 
nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome.     In  other  lands,  in 
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Spain,  or  Gan),  or  Italy,  thoa^h  they  were  equally  conqaei-ed  by 
<ierniaD  peoples,  reliirion,  social  lifi^,  administrative  order,  still  re- 
maioed  Roman.  lu  Britain  alone  Itome  died  into  a  vague  tradi- 
tion of  the  past.  The  vhote  organization  of  government  and  so- 
ciety disappeared  with  the  people  who  nsed  it.  The  villas,  the 
mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dig  up  iu  oar  fields  are  no  relics  of 
onr  English  fathers,  but  of  a  Roman  world  which  our  fathei's' 
Bword  swept  utterly  away.  Its  law,  its  literature,  its  manners,  its 
faitb,  went  with  it.  The  new  England  was  a  heathen  country. 
The  religion  of  Woden  and  Thunder  triumphed  over  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Alone  among  the  German  assailants  of  Rome,  the  En- 
glish rejected  the  faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  oveithrow. 
Elsewhere  the  Christian  priesthood  served  as  mediators  between 
tbe  barbarian  and  the  conquered.  Here  the  rage  of  the  conquer- 
ors burned  fiercest  against  the  clei^r.  River  and  homestead  and 
boundary,  the  very  days  of  the  week,  bore  tbe  names  of  the  new 
gods  who  displaced  Christ.  But  if  England  seemed  for  the  mo- 
luent  a  waste  from  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  had  fled 
aw8y,  it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  nobler  life  than 
titat  which  had  been  desti'oyed.  The  base  of  the  new  English  so- 
ciety was  the  freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging,  or  sac- 
liGcmg  for  himself  in  his  far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern  Sea. 
However  ronghly  he  dealt  while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the 
material  civilization  of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
could  be  a  mere  destroyer.  War  was  no  sooner  over  than  the 
warrior  settled  down  into  the  farmer,  and  the  home  of  the  peas- 
ant churl  rose  beside  the  heap  of  goblin-hannted  stones  that  mark- 
ed the  site  of  the  villa  he  had  burned.  The  English  kinsfolk  set- 
tled in  groups  over  the  conquered  country,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each, 
DO  longer  kinsfolic  only  but  dwellei-s  in  the  same  plot,  knit  togeth- 
er by  tfaeir  common  holding  within  the  same  bounds.  Eacn  lit- 
tle village-commonwealth  lived  the  same  life  in  Britain  as  its 
farmers  had  lived  at  home.  Each  bad  its  moot-hill  or  sacred  tree 
as  a  centre,  its  "mark"  as  a  border;  each  judged  by  witness  of 
the  kinsfolk,  and  made  laws  in  the  assembly  ot  its  wise  men,  and 
chose  its  own  leaders  among  the  "eoris"  for  peace  or  war. 

Iu  two  ways  only  was  this  primitive  organization  of  English 
society  affected  by  Us  transfer  to  the  soil  of  Britain.  War  begat 
the  King.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  had  hitherto  km 
nothing  of  kings  in  their  own  fatherland,  where  each  small  t 
lived  under  the  rule  of  its  own  chosen  ealdoiman.  But  in  a 
such  as  that  which  they  waged  against  the  Britons  it  was  ne 
eary  to  iind  a  common  leader  whom  tbe  various  tribes  engage 
conquering  Kent  or  Wesser  might  folloiv,  and  such  a  leader  soon 
rose  into  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  temporary  chief.  The 
sons  of  Hengest  became  kings  in  Kent,  those  of  ^lia  in  Sussex. 
The  West-Saxons  have  left  a  record  of  the  solemn  election  by 
which  they  chose  Cei-dio  for  their  king.  Such  a  choice  at  once 
drew  the  various  villages  and  tribes  of  each  community  closer  lo- 
wlier than  of  old,  while  the  usage  which  gave  all  unoccupied  or 
common  j^ronnd  to  the  new  ruler  enabled  him  to  surround  him- 
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self  with  a  choBen  war-band  of  oompftnions,  servants,  or  "  thegns" 
as  they  were  called,  who  were  rewarded  fur  their  service  by  gifts 
from  it,  and  who  at  last  became  a  nobility  which  superseded  the 
"  eorls"  of  the  original  English  coastitatioD.  And  aa  war  begat 
the  King  and  the  military  noble,  so  it  all  bnt  begat  the  slave. 
There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class  of  the  unfree,  among 
the  English  as  among  all  German  peoples ;  but  the  namberB  of 
this  class,  if  unaffected  by  the  conquest  of  Bntain,  were  swelled 
by  the  wars  which  soon  sprang  up  among  the  English  conqueroi's. 
No  rank  saved  the  prisoner  taKen  in  battle  fi-om  the  doom  of  slav- 
ery, and  slavery  itself  was  often  welcomed  as  saving  the  prisoner 
from  death.  We  see  this  in  the  story^  a  noble  warrior  who  had 
fallen  wounded  in  a  fight  between  two  English  tribes,  and  was 
carried  aa  a  bond-slave  to  the  house  of  a  thegn  hai-d  by.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  peasant,  but  his  master  penetrated  the  disguise 
"  Yon  deserve  death,"  he  said,  "  since  all  my  brothers  and  kins- 
folk fell  in  the  fight,"  but  for  his  oath's  sake  he  spared  his  life  and 
sold  him  to  a  Frisian  at  London.  The  Frisian  was  probably  a 
merchant,  such  as  those  who  were  carrying  English  captives  at 
that  time  to  the  market-place  of  Rome.  But  war  was  not  the 
only  canse  of  the  increase  of  this  slave  olasa.  The  number  of  the 
"  unfree"  were  swelled  by  debt  and  crime.  Famine  drove  men 
to  "bend  their  beads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat;"  the  debtor  un- 
able to  discharge  his  debt  flung  on  the  ground  the  freeman's 
sword  and  spear,  took  up  the  laborer's  mattock,  and  placed  his 
head  as  a  slave  within  a  master's  hands.  The  oriminal  whose 
kinsfolk  would  not  make  up  his  fine  became  the  crime-serf  of  the 
plaintiff  or  the  king.  Sometimes  a  &ther,  pressed  by  need,  sold 
children  and  wife  into  bondage.  The  slave  became  part  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  estate,  to  be  willed  away  at  death  with  the  horse 
or  the  ass,  whose  pedigree  was  kept  as  carefully  as  his  own.  His 
children  were  bondsmen  like  himself;  even  the  freeman's  children 
by  a  slave-mother  inherited  the  mother's  taint  "  Mine  is  the  calf 
that  is  horn  of  my  cow,"  ran  the  English  proverb.  The  cabins  of 
the  unfree  clustered  round  the  home  of  the  fi-eeman  as  they  had 
clustered  round  the  villa  of  the  Roman  gentleman;  plow-man, 
shepherd,  goat-herd,  swine-herd, ox-herd  and  cow-herd, dairy-maid, 
bamman,  sower,  hayward  and  woodward,  were  alike  sens.  It 
was  not  such  a  slavery  as  that  we  have  known  in  modem  times, 
for  stripes  and  bonds  were  I'sre ;  if  the  slave  were  slain,  it  was  by 
an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  lash.  But  his  lord  could  slay  him  if 
he  would;  it  was  but  a  chattel  the  less.  The  slave  had  no  place 
in  the  justice-court,  no  kinsman  to  claim  vengeance  for  the  wrong. 
If  a  stranger  slew  him,  his  lord  claimed  the  damages ;  if  guilty  of 
wrongdomg, " his  skin  paid  for  him"  under  the  lash.  If  he  fled 
he  might  be  chased  like  a  strayed  beast,  and  flogged  to  death  for 
his  crime,  or  burned  to  death  if  the  slave  were  a  woman. 

Tlie  halt  of  the  English  conquerors  after  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon  was  no  very  long  one,  for  even  while  Gildas  was  writing, 
the  Bi'itons  seem  to  have  been  driven  from  the  eastern  coast  by  a 
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became  masters  of  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnsfaire,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
trict which  was  cut  off  ji-om  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and 
the  Fens,  were  drawn  from  that  tribe  of  the  English  confederacy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  especially  the  name  of  Engiishmen, 
89  those  of  Sooth  Britain  had  been  drawn  from  its  Saxon  tribe, 
and  those  of  Kent  from  its  Jutish.  On  the  Wolds  they  were 
known  as  Lindiawaraa,  in  the  Fens  as  Gyrwas ;  on  the  coast  as 
North-folk  and  Soatfa-folk,  names  still  preserved  to  as  in  the  coun- 
ties where  they  settled.  The  district  round  London,  on  the  other 
band,  was  won  and  colonized  by  men  of  Saxon  blood — the  Middle- 
Sexc  and  East-Sexe  or  Essex.  It  may  have  been  the  success  of 
these  landings  on  the  eastern  coast  that  roused  the  WesL-Saxons 
of  the  sontbera  coast  to  a  new  advance.  Their  capture  of  the 
hill-fort  of  Old  Samm  in  652  threw  open  the  reaches  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs ;  and  pushins  along  the  upper  valley  of  Avon  to  a 
new  battle  at  Barbary  Hill,  they  swooped  at  lost  from  their  up- 
lands on  the  rich  pi'ey  that  lay  along  the  Severn,  Gloacester, 
Cirencester,  and  Batb,  cities  which  had  leagned  under  their'  Brit- 
ish kings  to  resist  this  Onset,  became  the  spoil  of  an  English  vic- 
toiy  at  Deorbsm  in  657,  and  the  line  of  the  great  western  river 
lay  open  to  the  arms  of  the  conquerors.  Once  the  West-Saxons 
penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Chester,  and  Uriconinm,  a  town  be- 
«de  the  Wrekin,  recently  brought  again  to  light,  went  np  in 
flames.  A  British  poet  sings  piteously  the  death-song  of  Urico- 
ninm, "  the  white  town  in  the  valley,'  the  town  of  white  stone 
gleaming  among  the  green  woodland,  the  hall  of  its  chieftain  left 
"  without  fire,  without  light,  without  songs,"  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  eagle's  scream,  the  e^le  who  "  has  swallowed  fresh 
drink,  heart's  &lood  of  Kyndylan  the  fair,"  The  raid,  however, 
was  repulsed;  and  the  West-Saxons,  who  seem  to  have  been 
tnnied  to  the  east  by  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  of  Arden,  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  A 
march  of  their  King  CnthwulPs  made  them  masters  in  571  of  the 
districts  which  now  form  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire ;  and  their 
advance  along  the  river  upon  London  promised  them  the  foremost 

Jilace  among  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  But  though  Wessex  was 
ikted  in  the  end  to  win  overloi'dship  over  every  English  people, 
its  time  had  not  come  yet ;  and  the  leadership  of  the  English  race 
was  to  fall  for  nearly  a  century  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  in- 
vaders whose  fortones  we  have  now  to  follow. 

Rivera  were  the  natural  inlets  by  which  the  Northern  pirates 
every  where  mode  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  Britr 
ain  the  fortress  of  London  barred  their  way  along  the  Thames 
from  its  moath,  and  drove  tbem,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an  advance 
along  the  soatfaern  coast  and  over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  before 
reaching  its  npoer  waters.  But  the  rivers  which  united  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Hamber  led  like  open  highways  into  the  heart  of 
Britain,  and  it  was  by  this  inlet  that  the  great  mass  of  the  invad- 
ers penetrated  into  tne  interior  of  the  island.  Like  the  invaders 
.  of  the  eastern  coast,  they  were  of  the  English  tribe  from  Sleswick. 
One  body,  turned  southward  by  the  forest  of  Elmet,  which  oor- 
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ered  the  district  aronnd  Leeds,  followed  the  course  of  the  Trent. 
Those  who  occupied  the  wooded  country  between  the  Trent  and 
the  Hiimber  took,  from  their  position,  the  name  of  Sonthumbrians. 
A  second  division,  advancing  along  the  curve  of  the  former  HTer, 
and  creeping  down  the  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Soar,  till  they' 
reached  Leicester,  became  known  as  the  Middle -Gngtish.  The 
bead  watera  of  the  Trent  were  the  seat  of  those  invaders  wbouen- 
etrated  farthest  to  the  west,  and  camped  round  Lichfield  and  Rep- 
ton.  This  country  became  the  border-laud  between  Englishmen 
and  Britons,  and  the  settlers  bore  the  name  of  "  Mercians,"  men, 
that  is,  of  the  March  or  border.  We  know  hardly  any  thing  of 
this  conquest  of  Mid-Britain,  and  little  more  of  tne  conquest  of. 
the  North,  Under  the  Romans  political  power  had  centred  in 
the  vast  district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth.  York  had 
been  the  capital  of  Britain  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  prefect : 
and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  maintained  in  the  island  lay  can- 
toned along  the  Roman  wall.  Signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ap- 
peared every  where :  cities  rose  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Roman 
camps;  villas  of  British  land-ownera  stndded  the  vale  of  theOuee 
and  the  far-off  uplands  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  shepherd  trusted 
for  security  against  Pictish  marauders  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.  This  district  was  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  A  part  of  the  invading  force  which  entered  the 
Hnmber  marched  over  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  to  found  *  kingdom, 
which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Deiri,  in  the  fens  of  Holdemess 
and  on  the  chalk  downs  westward  of  York.  Ida  and  the  men  of 
fitly  keels  which  followed  him  I'eared,  in  547,  the  capital  of  a  more 
irtherly  kingdom,  that  of  Bernicia,  on  the  rock  ot  Bamboroagb, 
d  won  their  way  slowly  along  the  coast  against  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance which  formed  the  theme  of  British  songs. 

Strife  between  these  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  long 
hindered  the  fall  conquest  of  Northern  Britain.  They  were  at 
last  anited  under  .^thelfrith,  a  king  of  greater  vigor  than  any  we 
have  seen  yet  in  English  history,  and  from  their  union  was  form- 
ed a  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Under  .^thel- 
frith  the  work  of  conquest  went  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
603  the  forces  of  the  Noithern  Britons  were  annihilated  in  a  ^reat 
battle  at  Dsegsastan,  and  the  rule  of  Northumbria  established 
from  the  Hnmber  to  the  Forth.  Along  the  west  of  Britain  there 
stretched  the  nnconquered  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Cum- 
bria, which  extended  from  the  river  Clyde  to  the  Dec,  and  the 
smaller  British  states  which  occupied  what  we  now  call  Wales. 
Chester  formed  the  link  between  these  two  bodies:  and  it  waa 
Chester  that  jSlthelfrith  chose  in  607  for  his  next  point  of  attack. 
Hard  by  the  city  two  thousand  monks  were  gathered  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Bangor,  and  afler  imploring  in  a  three  days'  liist  the 
help  of  Heaven  for  their  country,  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  fol- 
lowed the  British  army  to  the  field,  ^thelfrith  watched  the  wild 
gestures  and  outstretched  arms  of  the  strange  company  as  it 
Stood  apart,  intent  upon  prayer,  and  took  the  monks  for  enchant- 
"Bear  th«T  arms  or  no,"  said  the  king,  "they  war  against 
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ns  whon  tbey  cry  asaiast  ns  to  their  God,"  and  in  the  surprise  and     8»^ii- 
roat  whi«h  Ibllowed  the  monks  were  the  first  to  tail. 


DhiUoii  hi.— Tbe  NorUmiBbrlan  Kingdom,  607— fiSS. 

{AMthoritiat, — Soda's  "  Historin  Ecctestnatica  genlia  Angtomm"  is  the  ono  pri' 
mmrj  uitbority  fur  thU  peiioJ.  I  b>Te  spoten  folly  of  it  and  \a  wriiar  in  the  test. 
Hm  mMgiD  regnal  and  opiscopal  annals  of  the  Weel-Sazon*  have  been  brODght  bj 
•ouooi  insertioas  from  Biedu  to  the  shape  in  which  thej  at  present  appear  Id  (he 
"  English  Chronicle."  The  Poem  of  CiEdmon  has  been  published  by  Mv.  Thorpe, 
■ad  copious  sammaries  of  it  are  given  by  Sbaron  Tamer  ("  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons," 
nL  iiL,  cap.  8)  and  Mr.  IffoHey  ("English  Writen,"Tol.  L).  The  life  of  Wilfrid 
bf  £(ldi,  and  those  of  Cnlhbert  b;  Bnda  and  an  earher  contemporary  biographer, 
vbich  Bra  appended  to  Mr.  Stersuson's  edition  of  the  "Utsloria  Eccleaiaslico," 
throw  gnaX  light  00  tbe  religious  condilion  of  the  North.  For  Guthlnc  of  Crow- 
land,  seo  the  "Acw  Sanctorum"  for  April  xi,  Tor  Theodore,  and  the  English 
Church  which  he  organiied,  see  Kemble  ("Saxons  in  England, "  vol.  ii.,  cap.  8-10), 
and  abora  all  the  invaluaUe  reniarki  of  {'rofaaaor  Stabbs  in  his  Constitationol  Hii- 
toT-J  

Hie  British  kingdoms  were  now  utterly  parted  from  one 

other.  'By  their  victory  at  Deorham  tbe  West-Sazons  had  out 
offthe  Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of 
their  racei  By  hia  victory  at  Chester  and  the  reduction  of  Lan- 
csshire  which  followed  it,  .^thelfrith  broke  thin  body  again  into 
two  severs!  parts.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  character  of  the 
English  oonqnest  of  Biitain  changes.  It  dies  down  into  a  war- 
fare gainst  the  separate  British  provinces — West  Wales,  North 
Wales,  and  Cumbria,  as  they  were  called — which,  though  often 
internipted,  at  last  found  its  close  in  the  victories  of  Edward  the 
First.  A  far  more  important  change  was  that  which  was  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  the  English  conquerors  from  this  time  toward 
each  other.  Freed  from  the  common  pressure  of  the  war  against 
the  Biitons,  their  energies  turned  to  combats  with  ono  another, 
to  a  long  struggle  for  overlordahip  which  was  to  end  in  bringing 
shout  a  real  national  niiit^.  In  this  struggle  the  lead  was  at 
onoe  taken  by  Northumbria,  which  succeeded  under  jEthelfrith 
io  establishing  its  ovcriordship,  or  claim  to  military  supremacy 
and  tribute,  over  the  English  tribes  who  were  occupying  Mid- 
Britaia,  tbe  Soutfaumbrians,  Middle-English,  and  Mercians;  and 
probably  over  the  Lindiswaras  of  Lincolnshire.  But  a  powerful 
rival  appeared  at  this  moment  in  Kent.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jutes  rose  suddenly  into  greatness  under  a  king  called  ^thel- 
berht,  who  established  his  supremacy  over  the  Saxons  of  Middle- 
sex and  Essex,  as  well  as  over  the  English  of  East-AngUa  as  far 
north  as  the  Wash ;  and  drove  back  the  West-Sasons,  when,  afWr 
an  interval  of  civil  feuds,  they  began  again  their  advance  along 
tbe  Thames,  and  marched  upon  London. 

Tbe  inevitable  straggle  between  Kent  and  Noithamhria  was 
irerted  by  tbe  sudden  death  of  .^thelfiith.  Marching  in  617 
■gainst  Rsed  wald,  king  of  East-Anglia,  who  had  sheltered  Eadwinc, 
u  exile  from  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  he  perished  in  a  defeat 
It  Hie  river  Idle.     j£thelberbt,  on  tbe  other  hand,  showed  less  zeal 
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for  the  widening  of  his  overlordshtp  than  for  a  renewal  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  Britain  with  the  Continent  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  conquestB  of  the  English,  His  marriage  with  Bercta,  the 
daughter  of  the  Frankish  king  Charibert  of  Paiia,  created  a  fresh 
tie  between  Kent  and  QanL  Bat  the  union  had  far  more  impor- 
tant results  than  those  of  which  ^thelberht  may  have  dreamed. 
Berota,  like  her  Frankish  kinsfolk,  was  a  Christian.  A  Christiaa 
bishop  accompanied  her  from  Gaul  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  and  a  ruined  Christian  church,  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  was  given  them  for  their  worahip.  Tho 
mai-riage  of  Bercta  was  an  opportunity  which  was  at  onoe  seized 
by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  Roman  See,  and  who 
is  justly  known  as  Gregory  the  Great.  Tears  ago,  when  bat  a 
young  deacon,  Gregory  had  noted  the  white  bodies,  the  fair  faces, 
the  golden  heir  of  some  youths  who  stood  bound  in  the  market- 
place of  Rome.  "From  what  country  do  these  slaves  come?"  be 
asked  the  traders  who  brought  them,  "They  are  English,  An- 
gles I"  the  Blave-dealera  answered.  The  deacon's  pity  veiled  itself 
in  poetio  humor,  "Not  Angles, but  angels," he  said, "with  faces 
so  aneel-like  t  From  what  country  come  theyf"  "They  come," 
said  tne  merchants, "  from  Deira."  "  De  iril  1"  was  the  untranslat- 
able reply;  "ayc,plncked  from  God's  ire, and  called  to  Christ's 
mercy !  And  what  is  the  name  of  their  king  ?"  "jElla,"  they  told 
him ;  and  Gregory  seized  on  the  word  as  of  good  omen.  "Alle- 
luia shall  be  sung  there,"  he  «ned,  and  passed  on,  musing  how  the 
angel-faces  should  be  brought  to  sing  it.  Years  went  by,  and  the 
deacon  had  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  Bercta'e  marriage  gave 
him  the  opening  he  sought.  He  at  once  sent  a  Roman  abbot,  Aa- 
gnBtine,at  the  head  of  a  band  of  monks,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  English  people.  The  missionaries  landed  in  S97  on  the  very 
spot  where  Hengest  had  landed  more  than  a  century  before  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet;  and  the  king  received  them  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
on  the  chalk-down  above  Minster,  where  the  eye  nowadays  catches 
mites  away  over  the  marshes  the  dim  tower  of  Canterbury.  He 
listened  to  the  long  sermon  as  the  interpreters  whom  Augustine 
had  brought  with  him  fi-om  Gaul  translated  it  "Your  words  are 
fair,"^thelberht  replied  at  last,  with  English  good  sen8e,"but 
they  are  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning ;"  for  himself,  he  said,  he 
refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fethera,  but  he  promised  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of  monks  entered  Can- 
terbury hearing  before  them  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture  of  Christ, 
and  singing  in  concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of  their  Church. 
"  Turn  from  this  city,  O  Lord,"  they  sang, "  Thine  anger  and  wrath, 
and  turn  it  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  einned."  And  then 
in  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  older  Hebrew 
worship,  the  cry  which  Gi'egory  had  wrested  in  prophetic  earnest- 
ness from  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  king  in  the  Roman  market- 
place, "Alleluia!" 

It  is  strange  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  Hen- 
gest should  be  yet  better  Known  aa  the  landing-place  of  Augustine. 
But  the  second  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  was  in  do  small  measure  the 
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reversal  and  andoing^  of  the  6rat.  "Stran^n  from  Rome"  was 
the  title  with  whic^  the  miBsionaries  first  fionted  the  Engliah 
king.  The  maroh  of  the  monks  as  they  chanted  their  solema  lit- 
any was,  ia  one  sense,  the  retam  of  the  Roman  legions  who  had 
retired  at  the  trampet-call  of  Alaiic  It  was  to  the  tongue  and 
the  thought,  not  of  Gregory  only,  but  of  snoh  men  ss  his  English 
fathers  had  slangfatered  and  driven  over  sea,  that  ^thelberht  liat- 
ened  in  the  preaching  of  An^nstine.  Canterbury,  the  earliest  roy- 
al city  of  German  England,  became  the  centre  of  Latin  inflaence. 
The  Latin  tongae  became  again  one  of  the  tongnea  of  Britain,  the 
language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence,  its  literatQre,  If 
poetry  began  at  a  later  day  in  the  English  epic  of  Ciedmon,  prose 
took  Its  first  shape  in  the  Latin  history  of  Bnda,  But  more  than 
the  tongue  of  Rome  retamed  with  Angnstine.  Practically  hia 
landing  renewed  the  union  with  the  Western  world  which  that 
of  Hengest  had  destroyed.  The  new  England  was  admitted  into 
the  older  commonwealth  of  nations.  The  civilization,  art,  letters, 
which  had  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  English  Conquest,  returned 
with  the  Christian  faith.  The  ereat  fabric  of  the  Roman  law,  in- 
deed, never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nixe  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the 
&ct  that  the  codes  of  customary  English  law  began  to  be  put  into 
writing  soon  after  their  arrival. 

As  yet  these  great  results  were  still  distant ;  a  year  passed  be- 
fore even  ^thelberht  yielded,  bnt  from  the  moment  of  bis  con- 
version the  new  faith  advanced  rapidly.  The  Kentish  men  crowd- 
ed to  baptism  in  the  Swale ;  the  nnder-ldngs  of  Essex  and  East* 
Anglia  received  the  creed  of  their  overlord.  A  daughter  of  the 
Kentish  king  carried  with  her  the  missionary  Paalinus  to  the 
Northumbrian  court.  Northnmbria  was  now  iiist  rising  to  a 
power  which  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  Eadwine,  whom  we  have 
seen  an  exile  at  Rtedwald's  court,  mounted  the  Northumbrian 
throne  on  the  fall  of  his  enemy,  j£thelfrith,  in  617 ;  and  asserted, 
like  his  predecessor,  his  lordiihip  over  the  English  of  Mid-Britain, 
He  submission  of  the  East-Anglians  and  the  East-Saxons  after 
^thelberht's  death  destroyed  all  dread  of  opposition  from  Kent ; 
and  the  English  conquerors  of  the  south,  the  people  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  alone  remained  independents  But  revolt  and  slaughter 
bad  fatally  broken  the  power  of  the  Wost-Saxons  when  the  North* 
vmbrians  attacked  them.  A  story  preserved  by  Bnda  tells  some- 
thing of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  south  to  the  overlordahip  of  Northumbria.  Eadwine 
fave  andience  in  an  Eoster-conrt,  which  he  held  in  his  royal  city 
y  the  river  Derwent,  to  Enraer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought 
a  message  from  its  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  conference  the  en- 
voy started  to  his  feet,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  robe,  and  rushed 
madly  on  the  Northumbrian  sovereign.'  Lilla,  one  of  the  king's 
war-band, threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and  his  assassin;  but 
to  fnrioos  was  the  stroke,  that  even  through  Lilla's  body  the  dag- 
ger still  reached  its  aim.  The  king,  however,  recovered  from  his 
wound,  to  march  on  the  West- Saxons;  he  slew  and  subdued  all 
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who  had  conspired  against  him,  and  returned  victorioua  to  hia 
own  country.  The  greatness  of  Kortliumbria  now  I'eacbed  its 
height.  Within  his  own  dominions,  liladwine  displayed  a  genius 
for  civil  government  which  shows  how  completely  the  mere  age 
of  conquest  had  passed  away.  With  him  began  the  English  prov- 
erb 80  often  applied  to  after  kings:  "A  woman  wiih  her  babe 
niigfat  walk  scaLheleas  from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwine's  day."  Peace- 
fill  communication  revived  along  the  deserted  liighwaya ;  the 
springs  by  the  roadside  were  marlied  with  stakes,  and  a  cup  of 
brass  set  beside  eaeh  for  the  traveler's  refreshment.  Some  faint 
traditions  of  the  Roman  past  may  have  flung  their  glory  round 
this  new  "  Empire  of  the  English  ;"  some  of  ita  majesty  had,  at 
any  rate,  come  back  with  its  long-lost  peace.  A  royal  standard 
of  pui'ple  and  gold  floated  before  Eadwine  as  he  rode  through  the 
villages  ;  a  feather-tuft  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman  tufa,  pre- 
ceded him  as  he  walked  through  the  streets.  The  Noithnmbrian 
king  was  in  fact  supreme  over  Sritaia  as  no  king  of  English  blood 
had  been  before.  Northward  his  frontier  reached  the  Forth,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  city  which  bora  fais  name,  Edinburgh,  Eadwine's 
burgh,  the  city  of  Eadwine.  Westward,  he  waa  master  of  Ches- 
ter, and  the  fleet  lie  equipped  there  subdued  the  isles  of  Anglesey 
and  Man.  South  of  the  Humber  he  was  owned  as  overlord  by 
the  whole  English  race,  save  Kent :  and  Kent  bound  itself  to  him 
by  giving  him  its  king's  daughter  as  a  wife,  a  step  which  proba- 
bly marked  political  subordination. 

With  the  Kentish  queen  came  Panlinue,  one  of  Angnstine's  fol- 
lowers, whose  tall  stooping  form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black 
hair  falling  round  a  thin,  worn  face,  were  long  remembered  in  the 
North ;  and  the  wise  men  of  Northumbria  gathered  to  deliberate 
on  the  new  faith  to  which  Paulinns  and  his  qneen  soon  converted 
Eadwine.  To  finer  minds  its  charm  lay  in  the  light  it  threw  on 
the  darkness  which  encompassed  men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the 
future  as  of  the  past.  "  So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,"  burst 
forth  an  aged  Ealdonnan,  "  as  a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall 
when  you  are  silting  at  meat  in  winter-tide,  with  the  warm  fira 
lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy  rain-storm  without.  The  spar- 
row flies  in  at  one  door,  and  tarries  for  a  moment  in  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then,  flying  forth  from  the  other,  van- 
ishes into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it  came.  So  tariiee  for  a 
moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight;  but  what  is  before  it,  what 
afler  it,  we  know  not.  If  this  new  teaching  tells  ns  anght  cer- 
tainly of  these,  let  ns  follow  it"  Coarser  arguments  told  on  the 
crowd.  "None  of  your  people,Kidwine,have  worshiped  the  gods 
more  busily  than  I,"  said  Coifi  the  priest,  "  yet  there  are  many 
more  favored  and  more  fortunate.  Were  these  gods  good  for  any 
thing  they  would  help  their  worshipers."  Then,  leaping  on  horse- 
baclc,  he  hurled  fais  spear  into  the  sacred  temple  whic^  gave  its 
name  to  Godmanham  on  the  Derwent,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Witan  embraced  the  religion  of  the  king. 

tint  the  faith  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  not  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.     Even  in  Kent  a  reaction  agaiust  the  new  ci'eed  began 
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wilh  the  death  of^lhelberlit.  Rrodwald  of  East-Anglia  resolved 
to  Berve  Christ  and  tho  older  gods  together:  and  a  pagan  and 
Christiao  altar  fronted  one  another  in  the  same  royal  templa 
The  foang  kings  of  the  East-Saxons  bnrst  into  the  church  where 
Mellilus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  administering  the  Euoharist 
to  the  p«ople,  crying, "  Give  us  that  white  bread  yoa  gave  to  our 
lather  Baba,'*and  on  the  bishop's  refusal  drove  him  from  their 
realm.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  checked  for  a  time  by  Ead- 
wine's  conversion ;  until  Mercia  sprang  into  a  sudden  greatness 
13  the  champion  of  the  heathen  gods.  Under  ^thelfrith  and 
Eadwine  Mercia  had  submitted  to  the  lordship  of  Northumbria; 
bat  its  Icing,  Penda,  saw  in  the  rally  of  the  old  religion  a  chance 
of  winning  back  its  independence.  Aloneghowever,  ne  was  as  yet 
no  match  for  Korthumbria.  But  the  war  of  the  English  people 
with  the  Britons  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  died  down  fur  a 
season,  and  Pundn  hoidly  broke  through  the  barrier  whiuh  had 
pnrted  the  two  races  till  now,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Welsh 
Ling,  Cadwallon,  in  an  attack  on  Eadwine.  The  armies  met  in 
633  at  Hatfield,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  Eadwine  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  The  victory  was  at  once  turned  to  profit  by  the 
ambition  of  Penda,  while  Northumbria  was  torn  with  the  strifes 
which  followed  Ijl:id  wine's  fall,  Penda  united  to  his  own  Mer- 
cians of  the  Upper  Trent  the  Middle  English  of  Leicester,  the 
Soathnmbriana,  and  the  Lindiswaras :  and  was  soon  strong  enough 
to  tear  from  the  West-Saxons  their  possessions  along  the  Severn. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  union  of  these  provinces  effected,  that 
^  though  some  were  detached  for  n  time  after  Penda's  death,  the 
name  of  Meroia  from  this  moment  must  bo  generally  taken  aa  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  them.  But  hia  work  in  Middle  England  gave 
Xorthumbria  time  to  rise  again  under  a  new  king,  Oswald.  The 
Welsh  had  remained  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  North,  aud 
Oswald's  first  fight  was  with  Cadwallon.  A  small  Northumbrian 
force  gathered  in  635  under  their  new  king  near  the  Homan  Wall, 
and  set  np  the  Cross  as  their  standard.  Oswald  held  it  with  his 
own  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was  to  stand  was  filled  in 
by  hia  Boldlers;  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  cried  to 
hu  army  to  prar  to  the  living  God.  Cadwallon  fell  fighting  on 
the  "Heaven  s  field,"  aa  after  times  called  the  field  of  battle,  and 
for  nine  years  the  power  of  Oswald  equaled  that  of  ^thelfrith  and 
Eadwioe. 

U  was  not  the  Church  of  Faulinns  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this 
straggle  for  the  Cross.  Paulinus  had  fled  from  Noithumbria  at 
Eadwioe'a  fall ;  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Kent  shrunk  into 
activity  before  the  heathen  reaction.  Its  place  in  the  conversion 
of  England  was  taken  by  missionaries  from  Ireland.  To  under- 
stand,  however,  the  true  meaning  of  the  change,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  before  the  landing  of  the  English  in  Britain,  the  Christian 
Church  comprised  every  country,  save  German  v,  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  Ireland  itself.  The  conquest  of  Britain  by  tho  pa- 
gtD  English  thrust  a  wedge  of  heathendom  into  the  heait  of  thi« 
great  commnniOD,  and  broke  it  into  two  unequal  parts.    On  the 
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one  aide  lay  Italy,  Spaiti,  acd  Gaul,  whose  churcbeB  owned  obedi- 
eDC«  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  oq  the  other  the  Cbaroh  of  Ireland.  But 
the  condition  of  the  two  portiona  of  Western  ChriBt«ndom  was 
very  different.  While  the  vigor  of  Chrietianity  in  Italy  and  Gaal 
and  Spain  was  exhausted  in  a  bare  struggle  for  life,  Ireland,  which 
remained  nnsconrged  by  invaders,  drew  from  its  convereioD  an 
energy  such  as  it  has  never  known  since.  Christianity  had  been 
received  there  with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  letters  and 
arts  sprung  np  rapidly  in  its  train.  The  science  and  Biblical 
knowledge  which  fled  from  the  Continent  took  refuge  in  famous 
schools  which  made  Burrow  and  Armagh  the  nniversities  of  the 
West.  The  new  Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook 
confinement  within  the  bounde  of  Ireland  itself.  Patrick,  the  fir«t 
missionai'y  of  the  isUnd,  had  not  been  half  a  century  dead  when 
Irish  Chnstianity  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  zeal  into  battle  with 
the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was  rolling  in  npou  the  Christian 
world.  Irish  missionaries  labored  among  the  Picts  of  the  Hieh- 
]anda  aud  among  the  Frisians  of  the  northern  seas.  An  Irish 
missionary,  Columban,  founded  monasteries  in  Bui^undy  and  the 
Apenniues.  The  canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates  in  its 
name  another  Irish  missionary  before  whom  the  spirits  of  flood 
and  fell  fled  wailing  oyer  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  course  of  the  world's  history  was  to 
be  changed,  as  if  the  older  Celtic  race  that  Roman  and  German 
had  swept  before  them  had  turned  to  the  moi-al  conquest  of  their 
conquerors,  as  if  Celtic  and  not  Latin  Christianity  was  to  mould 
the  destinies  of  the  Churches  of  the  West. 

It  was  possibly  the  progress  of  the  Iiish  Columban  at  her  very 
doors  which  roused  into  new  life  for  a  time  the  energies  of  Rome, 
and  spurred  Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  in 
Britain.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  mission  in 
Kent  soon  sunk  into  reaction ;  and  again  the  Church  of  Ireland 
came  forward  to  supply  its  place.  On  a  low  island  of  barren 
gneiss-rook  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  another  Irish  refugee, 
Colnmba,  had  raised  the  famous  monastery  of  lona.  Oswald  in 
youth  found  refuge  within  its  walls,  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Korthnmbria  he  called  for  missionaries  from  among  its 
monks.  The  first  dispatched  in  answer  to  his  call  obtained  little 
success.  He  declared  on  his  return  that  among  a  people  so  stub- 
born and  barbarous  success  was  impossible.  "  Was  it  their  etnb- 
bomness,  or  your  severity?"  asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  by; 
"did  yon  foi^et  God's  word  to  give  tbem  the  milk  first  and  then 
the  meatf"  All  eyes  tamed  on  the  speaker  as  fittest  to  undei^ 
take  the  abandoned  mission,  and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding 
fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  the  island -peninsula  of  Lindis&me. 
Thence,  from  the  monastery  which  gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name 
ot  Holy  Island,  preachers  poured  forth  over  the  heathen  realms, 
Chad  went  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mercians,  Boidl  guided  a  lit- 
tle troop  of  missionaries  to  Melrose,  Aidan  himself  wandered  on 
foot,  with  the  king  as  his  interpreter,  preaching  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Yorkshire  and  Nortbumbria.    The  reception  of  the  nev 
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&ith  in  the  eniroiinding  kingdoras  became  the  nark  of  their  sab- 
missioti  to  OsTald's  overlordship.  A  preacher  from  Gaol,  Birinns, 
bad  already  penetrated  into  pagan  Weesex,  and  in  Oswald's  pres- 
ence its  kin^  received  baptism,  and  established  with  bis  assent  the 
see  of  Southern  Britain  in  the  royal  oity  of  Dorchester.  Oswald 
Tflled  as  wide  a  realm  as  his  predecessor ;  but  for  after  times  the 
memory  of  his  greatness  was  lost  in  the  legends  of  his  piety.  A 
new  conception  of  kingship  began  to  blend  itself  with  that  of  the 
warlike  glory  of  j^thelfrith,  or  the  wise  administration  of  Ead- 
wine,  "xhe  moral  power  which  was  to  reach  its  height  in  j^lfred 
first  dawns  in  the  story  of.  Oswald.  He  wandered,  as  we  have 
■aid,  as  Atdan's  interpreter  in  his  long  mission  joameys.  "  By 
reason  of  his  constant  habit  of  praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  be  was  wont  wherever  he  sat  to  hold  his  hands  aptamed  on 
his  knees."  As  he  feasted  with  Bishop  Atdan  by  his  side,  the 
thegn,  or  noble  of  his  war-band,  whom  he  had  set  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor  at  his  gate,  told  him  of  a  mnltitnde  that  still  waited  fast- 
ing withoat.  The  king  at  once  bade  the  nntasted  meat  before 
him  to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  his  silver  dish  be  divided  piece- 
meal among  them.  Aidan  seised  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  it. 
"  May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  *'  never  grow  oid  I" 

Prisoned,  however,  as  it  was  by  the  conversion  of  Weasei  to 
the  central  districts  of  England,  neathendom  fonght  desperately 
for  life.  Penda  was  still  its  rally  in  g-point.  His  long  reign  in 
&ct  was  one  continuous  battle  with  the  Cross.  We  do  not  know 
why  be  looked  idly  on  while  Oswald  re-asserted  his  overlordship 
over  Wessex,  bnt  the  submission  of  East-Anglia  to  the  Northum- 
brian mie  forced  him  to  a  fresh  contest.  ^st-Angtia  had  long 
before  become  Christian,  hut  the  oddly  mingled  religion  of  its  first 
Christian  king,  Rcedwald,  died  into  mere  superstition  in  his  suc- 
cessors. Its  present  king,  Sigebert,  left  his  throne  for  a  monas- 
tery before  the  war  began,  but  his  people  dragged  him  again  from 
bis  cell  on  the  news  ofPenda's  invasion,  in  faith  that  his  presence 
wonld  bring  them  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The  monk-king  was  set 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  but  he  would  bear  no  weapon  but  a 
wand,  and  his  ikll  was  followed  by  the  ront  of  his  army  and  the 
anbmission  of  his  kingdom  to  the  invader.  In  642  Oswald  marched 
to  deliver  Eost-Anglia  from  Penda ;  bat  in  a  battle  called  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Maserfeld  he  was  overthrown  and  slain.  His  body  was 
mutilated,  and  its  limbs  set  on  stakes  by  the  brutal  conqueror; 
but  legend  told  that  when  all  else  of  Oswald  bad  perished,  the 
"white  hand"  that  Aidan  bad  blessed  still  remained  whits  and  nn- 
cormpted.  For  a  few  years  after  his  victory  at  Maserfeld,  Penda 
stood  supreme  in  Britain.  Wessex  owned  nis  overlordship  as  it 
bod  owned  that  of  Oswald,  and  its  king  threw  off  the  Christian 
ftith  and  married  Penda's  sister.  Northumbria  alone,  thongh  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  its  throne,  refused 
to  yield.  Year  by  year  Penda  carried  his  ravages  over  the  north ; 
once  be  reached  even  the  royal  city,  the  impregnable  rock-fortress 
of  Bamborough.  Despairing  of  success  in  an  assault,  he  pulled 
down  the  cottages  around,  and  piling  their  wood  against  its  walls, 
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fired  tlie  ina£s  id  a  fair  wind  that  drove  tlie  flames  on  tfao  town. 
"See,  Loixl,  what  ill  Penda  is  doing"  cried  Aidan  from  hie  hermit 
cell  in  the  islet  of  Fame,  as  be  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over  the 
city,  and  a  change  of  wind — bo  ran  the  legend  of  Koribiimbria's 
agony — drove  back  at  the  words  the  flames  on  those  who  kindled 
them.  But  in  spite  of  Penda's  victories,  the  faiih  which  he  had 
so  often  struck  down  revived  every  where  around  him.  Burned 
and  harried  as  it  was,  >fortbnmbria  still  fought  for  the  Cross. 
Wessex  quietly  became  Cbriatian  again.  Penda'a  own  son,  whom 
he  had  set  over  the  Middle-English,  i-eceived  baptism  and  teach- 
ers from  Lindisfaiiie.  At  last  the  miss  ion  ai-ies  of  the  new  faith 
appeared  fearlessly  among  the  Mercians  themselvea  Heathen  to 
the  last,  Penda  stood  by  unheeding  if  any  wore  willing  to  hear; 
hating  and  despising  with  a  ceitain  grand  sincerity  of  nature 
"  those  whom  he  saw  not  doing  the  works  of  the  faith  they  had 
received."  Northumbrian  overlordship  again- folio  wed  in  the  track 
of  Northumbrian  missionaries  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the 
old  man  roused  himself  for  a  last  stroke  at  his  foes.  Oswi  had  at 
length  been  accepted  as  its  sovereign  by  all  Noithiimbria,  and  in 
6S5  he  met  the  pagan  host  in  the  field  of  Winwted  by  Leeds.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Northumbrians  sought  to  avert  Fonda's  at- 
tack by  oflers  of  ornaments  and  costly  girts,  "  If  the  pagans  will 
not  accept  them,"  Oswi  cried  at  last, "  let  us  ofior  them  to  One 
that  will;"  and  lie  vowed  that  if  sucoeseful  he  would  dedicate 
his  daughter  to  God,  and  endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his  realm. 
Victory  at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  CbiisU  The  river  over 
which  the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rainj  it  swept 
away  the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host,  and  the  cause  of  tbe  older 
gods  was  lost  foi-ever. 

The  t^^rrible  struggle  between  heathendom  and  Christianity  whh 
followed  by  a  long  and  profound  peace.  For  three  years  arter  the 
battle  of  Winwffid  Mercia  was  governed  by  Northumbrian  thegns 
in  Oswi's  name;  and  though  a  general  rising  of  the  people  threw 
off  their  yoke,  and  set  Penda's  son  Wulfere  on  its  throne,  it  still 
owned  the  Northumbrian  overlordship.  Its  heathendom  was 
dead  with  Penda.  "  Being  thus  freed,"  Bieda  tells  us, "  the  Mer- 
cians with  their  king  rejoiced  to  serve  the  true  King,  Cbrist." 
Its  three  provinoex,  the  earlier  Mercia,  the  Middle -English,  and 
the  Lindiswaras,  were  united  in  the  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St. 
Chad  to  whom  Lichfield  is  still  dedicated.  Ceadda  was  a  monk 
of  Lindisfarne,  so  siraple  and  iowly  in  temper  that  he  traveled  on 
foot  on  bis  long  mission  journeys,  till  Archbishop  Theodore  with 
his  own  hands  lifted  him  on  horseback.  The  old  Celtic  poetry 
breaks  out  in  his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  how  voices  of  sing- 
ers singing  sweetly  descended  from  heaven  to  the  little  cell  beside 
St.  Mary's  Cbureh  where  tbe  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "the  same 
song  ascended  from  the  roof  again,  and  returned  heavenward  by 
the  way  that  it  came."  It  was  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  mis- 
sionary Cedd,  come  with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours 
of  Ceadda.  In  Northumbria  the  work  of  his  fellow- missionaries 
has  almost  been  lost  in  the  glory  of  Cutlibcrt.    No  story  better 
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lights  Dp  for  ns  the  new  religiotis  life  of  the  time  than  the  story 
of  this  apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  It  carries  db  at  its  outset  into 
northern  Northunibria,  the  older  Bernicia,  the  country  of  the  Te- 
viot  and  the  Tweed.  Bom  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Lainmer' 
moor,  Cuthbert  found  shelter  at  eight  years  old  in  a  widow's 
bonse  in  the  little  village  of  Wrangbolni.  Already  in  yoiitii  there 
wag  a  poetic  sensibility  beneath  the  robust  frame  of  the  hoy  which 
caught  even  in  the  chance  word  of  a  ^me  a  call  to  higher  things. 
^ter  on,  a  traveler  coming  in  hia  white  mantle  over  the  hill-siae, 
and  stopping  his  hoi-se  to  tend  Cuthbert's  injured  knee,  geemed  to 
him  an  aneel.  The  boy's  shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak 
upland,  stiTl  famous  as  a  sheep-walk,  thoagh  the  scant  herbage 
scarce  veils  the  whinstone  rook,  and  there  meteoi-s  plunging  into 
the  night  became  to  him  a  company  of  angelic  spirits,  carrying 
the  soul  of  Bishop  Aidan  heavenward.  Slowly  Cuthbert's  long- 
ings settled  into  a  resolute  will  toward  a  religious  life,  and  he 
made  his  way  at  last  to  a  group  of  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of 
nntitled  solitudes,  where  a  few  Irish  monks  from  Lindisfarne  had 
settled  in  tbe  mission -station  of  Melrose.  To-day  the  land  is  a 
Uod  of  poetry  and  romance,  Cheviot  and  Lammermoor,  Eltrick 
and  Teviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water,  are  mnsical  with  old 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agricultnre  has  chosen  its  val- 
leys for  her  favorite  seat,  and  drainage  and  steam-power  have 
turned  sedgy  marshes  into  iarm  and  meadow.  Bnt  to  nee  the 
lowlands  as  they  were  in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow 
and  farm  away  again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clusters  of  wooden  hovels,  and  crossed  by 
boggy  tracks,  over  which  ti-avelei-s  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye 
kept  cantionsly  about  tbem.  The  Noithumbrian  peasantry  among 
whom  he  journeyed  were  for  tho  most  part  Cnristians  only  in 
name.  With  Teutonic  indifference,  they  yielded  to  their  thegns 
in  nominally  accepting  the  new  Christianity  as  these  had  vielded 
to  the  king.  But  they  retained  their  old  superstitions  side  by  side 
with  the  new  worship ;  plague  or  mishap  drove  them  back  to  a 
reliance  on  their  heathen  charms  and  amulets;  and  if  trouble  be- 
fell the  Christian  preachers  who  came  settling  among  them,  they 
took  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  tbe  older  gods.  When  some  log- 
rafts  which  were  floating  down  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of 
an  abbey  at  its  mouth  drifted  with  the  monks  who  were  at  work 
on  them  ont  to  sea,  the  rustic  by-standers  shoutcd,"I^t  nobody 
pray  for  them ;  let  nobody  pity  these  men,  who  bavo  taken  away 
from  us  our  old  worship ;  and  how  their  new-fangled  cnstoms  aro 
to  be  kept  nobody  knows."  On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wan- 
dered among  listeners  snch  as  these,  choosing  above  all  the  ro- 
moter  monntain  villages  from  whose  roughness  and  poverty  other 
teachers  tnmed  aside.  Unlike  his  Irish  comrades,  ne  needed  no 
interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village  to  village ;  the  fnigal,  long- 
beaded  Nortfanmbrians  listened  willingly  to  one  who  was  himself 
a  peasant  of  tbe  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught  the  rongh  Xorth- 
ombrian  bnrr  along  the  banks  of  the  Leader.  His  patience,  his 
hnmorona  good  sense,  the  sweetness  of  his  look.  toM  for  him. 
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not  less  the  stoat,  vigorous  frarae  which  fitted  the  pesBant-pi'csch* 
erfor  the  hard  life  he  had  chosen.  "Never  did  man  die  of  hunger 
who  served  God  faithfully,"  he  wonld  say,  when  night-fall  found 
them  supperlesB  in  the  waste.  "  Look  at  the  eagle  overhead  I 
God  can  feed  ns  through  him  if  He  will" — and  once  at  least  he 
owed  his  meal  to  a  fish  that  the  soared  bird  let  fall.  A  snow- 
storm drove  his  boat  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  "  The  snow  closes  the 
road  along  the  shore,"  mourned  his  comrades ;  "  the  storm  bars 
oar  way  over  sea."  "  There  is  still  the  way  of  heaves  that  lies 
open,"  said  Cathbert. 

While  missionaries  were  thas  laboring  among  its  peasantry, 
Northumbria  saw  the  rise  of  a  host  of  monasteries,  not  bound  in- 
deed by  the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  gathered  on  the 
loose  Celtic  model  of  the  family  or  the  clan  round  some  noble  and 
wealthy  person  who  sought  devotional  retirement. 

The  most  notable  and  wealthy  of  these  houses  was  that  of  Stro- 
onoshalh,  where  Htld,  a  woman  of  royal  race,  reared  her  abboy 
on  the  summit  of  the  dark  cliffs  of  Whitby,  looldng  ont  over  the 
Northern  Sea,  Whitby  became  the  Westminster  of  the  North- 
umbrian lungs;  within  its  walla  stood  the  tombs  of  Eadwine  and 
of  Oswi,  with  nobles  and  queens  gronped  around  theoL  Hild  was 
herself  a  Northambrian  Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought  even 
by  bishops  and  kings ;  and  the  doable  monastery  over  which  she 
ruled  became  a  seminary  of  bishops  and  priests;  The  sainted 
John  of  Beverley  was  among  her  scholars.  But  the  name  which 
really  throws  glory  over  Whitby  is  the  name  of  a  cowherd  fVom 
whose  lips  dnrmg  the  reign  of  Oswi  flowed  the  first  great  English 
song.  Though  well  advanced  iu  years,  Csedmon  had leHmed  noth- 
ing of  the  art  of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common  among 
his  fellows,  "wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts,  when  all  sgreed 
for  glee's  sake  to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  harp  come 
toward  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  tamed  homeward. 
Once  when  he  bad  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to  the  star 
ble  where  he  h.id  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle,  there  appeai-ed 
to  him  in  bis  sleep  One  who  said,  greeting  him  by  name,  'Sing, 
Caadmon,  some  song  to  Me.'  '  I  can  not  sing,'  he  answered  ;  '  for 
this  cause  leit  I  the  feast  and  came  hither.'  He  who  talked  witli 
him  answered, '  However  that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.'  '  What' 
shall  I  sing?'  nnoined  Csdmon,  'The  beginning  of  created 
things,'  replied  He.  in  the  morning  the  cowherd  stood  before 
Hild  and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and  bi-ethren  alike  concluded 
'that  heavenly  grace  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord.* 
They  translated  for  Csedmon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ, '  bidding 
him,  if  he  oould,  pnt  the  same  into  verse.*  The  next  morning  be 
gave  it  them  composed  in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess,  un- 
derstanding tbc  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade  him  quit  the  secu- 
lar habit  and  take  on  him  the  moaastio  life"  Piece  by  piece  the 
sacred  story  was  thus  thrown  into  Csedmon's  poem.  "  He  sang 
of  the  oreation  of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  all  thu 
history  of  IsraeL;  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  and  entering  into 
the  Promised  Land ;  of  the  incamntion,  passion,  and  resurrection 
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of  Christ,  luid  of  His  ascension;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment, 
the  horror  of  hell-pRngs,  and  the  joys  of  heaven." 

To  men  of  that  day  this  sudden  burst  of  song  seemed  a  thing 
necessarily  divine.  "Others  after  him  strove  to  compose  relig- 
ious poems,  but  none  eould  vie  with  him,  for  he  learned  not  the 
art  of  poetry  Irom  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from  God."  It  was  not 
that  any  revolution  had  been  wrought  by  Cfedmoa  in  the  outer 
form  of  English  song,  as  it  had  grown  out  of  the  stormy  life  of 
the  pirates  of  the  sea.  The  war-song  still  remained  the  true 
type  of  English  verse,  a  verse  without  art  or  conscious  develop- 
ment or  the  delight  that  springs  from  reflection,  powerful  with- 
out beauty,  obscured  by  harsh  metaphors  and  iavolved  construc- 
tion, but  eminently  the  verse  of  warriors,  the  brief  passiocate  ex- 
pression of  brief  passionate  emotions.  Image  after  im^e,  phrase 
after  phrase,  in  these  early  poems,  starts  out  vivid,  harsh,  and  em- 
pbaiia  The  very  meter  is  rough  with  a  sort  of  self-violence  and 
repression ;  the  veracs  &t[  like  sword-strokes  in  the  thick  of  bat- 
tle. Hard  toilers,  fierce  fighters,  with  huge  appetites  whether  for 
meat  or  the  ale-bowl,  the  one  breath  of  poetry  that  quickened  the 
auimal  life  of  the  first  Eoglisbman  was  the  poetry  of  war.  But 
the  faith  of  Christ  brought  in,  as  we  have  seen,  new  realms  of 
fancy.  The  legends  of  the  heavenly  light,  Bteda's  story  of  "  The 
Sparrow,"  show  the  side  of  Enzlish  temperament  to  which  Chris- 
tianity appealed — its  sense  ot  the  vague,  vast  mystery  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  its  dreamy  revolt  against  the  narrow  bounds 
of  experience  and  life.  It  was  this  new  poetio  world  which  com- 
bined with  the  old  in  the  epio  of  Ctedmoo.  In  the  song  of  the 
Wfaitby  cowherd  the  vagueness  and  daring  of  the  Teutonic  im- 
agination float  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a 
"swart  hell  without  light  and  full  of  flame,"  swept  only  at  dawn 
by  the  icy  east  wind,  on  whose  floor  lie  bound  the  apostate  an- 
gels. The  human  energy  of  the  German  race,  its  sense  of  the 
might  of  individual  manhood,  transformed  in  Ceedmon's  verse  the 
Hebrew  Tempter  into  a  rebel  Satan,  disdainful  of  vassalage  to 
God.  "  I  may  be  a  God  as  He,"  Satan  cries  amidst  his  torments 
"Evil  it  seems  to  me  to  cringe  to  Him  for  any  good."  Even  in 
this  terrible  outburst  of  the  fallen  spirit,  we  caicb  the  new  pa- 
thetic note  which  the  Northern  melancholy  was  to  give  to  our 
"poetry.  "  This  is  to  me  the  chief  of  sorrow,  that  Adam,  wrought 
of  earth,  should  hold  my  strong  seat — should  joy  in  our  torment 
Oh  that  for  one  winter's  space  I  had  power  with  my  hands,  then 
with  thifl  host  I — but  around  me  lie  the  iron  bonds,  and  this  chain 
galls  me."  On  the  other  hand,  the  entbnsiasm  for  the  Christian 
God,  &ith  in  whom  had  been  bought  so  dearly  by  years  of  des- 
perate struggle,  breaks  out  in  long  rolls  of  sonorous  epithets  of 
praise  and  adoration.  The  temper  of  Cfedmon  brings  him  near  to 
Uie  earlier  fire  and  passion  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  history  of  his 
time  brought  him  near  to  the  old  Bible  history,  with  its  fights 
and  wanderiugsi  "The  wolves  sing  thdr  horrid  even-song;  the 
fowls  of  w»r,  greedy  of  battle,  dewy-featherad,  scream  around  the 
'lott  of  Pbaraoh,"  as  wolf  howled  and  eagle  screamed  round  the 
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host  ofPenda.  Eveiy  where  Ciedmon  is  a  type  of  the  new  grand- 
eur, depth,  and  fci'vor  of  tone  which  the  German  race  was  to  give 
to  the  religion  of  the  EasL 

But  even  while  Caedmon  was  sipging,  the  Chriatian  Chnrch  of 
Northnmbria  was  torn  in  two  by  a  strife,  whose  issne  was  decided 
in  the  same  abbey  of  Whitby  where  the  cowherd  dwelt.  The  la- 
bor of  Aidan,  the  victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswi,  seemed  to  have 
annexed  England  to  the  Irish  Church.  The  monks  of  Lindiefame, 
or  of  the  new  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed  that  of 
Lindisfarne,  looked  for  their  ecclesiastical  tradition,  not  to  Kome, 
but  to  Ireland ;  and  quoted  for  their  guidance  the  instructions, 
not  of  Gregory,  but  ot  Columba.  Whatever  claims  of  supremacy 
over  the  whole  English  Church  might  be  vi-essed  by  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  reiil  metropolitan  of  the  Ctinrch  as  it  existed  in 
the  North  of  England  was  the  Abbot  of  lona.  But  Rome  was 
already  moving  to  regain  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and  her  efforts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  two  men  whose  love  of  Rome  mounted 
to  a  passionate  fanaticism.  The  life  of  Wilfrith  of  York  was  a 
mere  series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns  to  England,  of  wo^er- 
ful  snccesses  in  pleading  the  right  of  Rome  to  the  obedien<ll  of 
the  Chnreh  of  Northumbria,  and  of  as  wonderful  defeats.  Bene- 
dict Biscop  worked  toward  the  same  end  in  a  quieter  fashioD,  com- 
ing backward  and  forward  across  sea  with  books  and  relics  and 
cunning  masons  and  painters  to  rear  a  great  church  and  monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth,  whose  brethren  owned  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  The  strife  between  the  two  parties  rose  so  high  at  last 
that  Oswi  was  prevailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a  great  council 
at  Whitby,  where  the  future  ecdeBiaHticat  allegiance  of  England 
should  be  decided.  The  points  actually  contested  were  trivial 
enough,  Colman,  Aidan's  successor  at  Holy  Island,  pleaded  for 
the  Irish  fashion  of  the  tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter:  Wilfrith  pleaded  fur  the  Roman.  The  one  disputant 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Columba,  the  other  to  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. "  You  own,"  cried  the  puzzled  king  at  last  to  Colman, "  that 
Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — has  He 
given  such  power  to  Colnmoa  ?"  The  Bishop  could  bnt  answer 
"No."  "Then  will  I  rather  obey  the  porter  of  heaven,"  said 
Oswi,  "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  he  who  has  the  keys  in  his 
keeping  turn  his  back  on  me,  and  there  be  none  to  open."  The 
importance  of  Oswi's  jndgment  was  never  doubted  at  Lindisfarne, 
where  Colman,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish-born  brethren, 
and  thirty  of  their  English  fellows,  forsook  the  see  of  St.  Aidan, 
and  sailed  away  to  lona.    Trivial,  in  fact,  as  were  the  actual 

Joints  of  difference  which  severed  the  Roman  Church  fi-om  the 
rish,  the  qnestion  to  which  commnnion  Nortbumbria  should  be- 
long was  of  immense  moment  to  the  after-fortunea  of  England 
Had  the  Church  of  Aidan  finally  won,  the  later  eoclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  would  probably  have  resembled  that  of  Ireland. 
Devoid  of  that  power  of  organization  which  was  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  Chureh,the  Celtic  Church  in  its  own  Irish  home  took 
the  clan  system  of  the  oonntry  as  the  basis  of  church  government 
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Tribal  i^rrels  and  eoolesiastical  controversica  became  inextrica- 
bly oonloanded  ;  ami  the  clei^y,  robbed  of  all  really  spiritual  in- 
fluCDce,  contributed  uu  element  Bave  that  of  disorder  to  the  etate, 
Hundredo  of  wandering  bishops,  a  vast  religious  authority  wielded 
by  hereditary  chieftains,  the  dissociation  of  piety  from  morality, 
the  absence  of  those  larger  and  more  humaDizing  influences  whioh 
contact  with  a  wider  world  alone  can  give,  this  is  the  picture 
which  the  Irish  Church  of  later  times  presents  to  us.  It  was  from 
■ach  a  ohaoa  as  this  that  England  was  saved  by  the  victory  of 
Rome  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so 
&r  as  its  outer  fona  is  concerned,  of  a  Greek  monk,  Theodore  of 
Tarsas,  whom  Rome  in  668  dispatched  after  lier  victory  at  Whit- 
by to  secure  England  to  her  sway,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Trieodore's  work  was  determined  in  its  main  outlines  by  the  pie- 
vioas  history  of  the  English  people.  The  conquest  of  the  Conti- 
nent had  been  wrought  either  by  races  such  as  the  Ooths,  which 
were  already  Christian,  or  by  heathens  like  the  Franks,  who  bow- 
ed tp  the  Christian  &ith  of  the  nations  they  conquered.  To  this 
on«ie«i  of  religion  between  the  Gierman  invaders  of  the  Empire 
and  their  Roman  snbjects  was  owing  the  preservation  of  all  that 
■nrrived  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Chui-ch  every  whera  remain- 
ed nntoQched.  The  Christian  bisliop  became  the  defender  of  the 
eonqnered  Italian  or  Gaal  against  his  Gothic  and  Iiombard  con- 
queror, the  mediator  between  the  German  and  his  sabjects,  the 
one  bulwark  against  barbaric  violence  and  oppression.  To  the 
barbarian,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  representative  of  all  that 
waa  venerable  in  the  past,  the  living  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and 
of  art.  But  in  Britain  the  priesthood  and  the  people  had  been 
exterminated  together.  When  Theodore  came  to  organize  the 
Church  of  England,  the  very  memory  of  the  older  Christian 
Church  which  existed  in  Roman  Biitaiu  had  passed  away.  The 
first  Christian  missionaries,  strangers  in  a  heatnen  land,  attached 
themselves  necessarily  to  the  courts  of  the  kings,  who  were  their 
first  converts,  and  whose  conversion  waa  generally  followed  by 
that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops  were  thus  at  first  roy- 
al chaplains,  and  their  diocese  was  naturally  nothing  but  the  king- 
dom. Realms  which  are  all  but  forgotten  are  thus  commemo- 
rated in  the  limits  of  existing  seea  That  of  Rochester  represent- 
ed till  of  iate  an  obscure  kir^dom  of  West  Kent,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  original  kingdom  of  A^rcia  may  be  recovered  by  following 
the  map  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Theodore's  first 
work  was  to  add  many  new  sees  to  the  old  onesj  his  second  waa 
to  gronp  all  of  them  round  the  one  centre  of  Canterbury.  All 
ties  between  England  and  the  Irish  Church  were  roughly  broken. 
Lindisfame  sank  into  obscurity  with  the  flight  of  Colmau  and  his 
monks.  The  new  prelates,  gathered  in  synod  after  synod,  ao> 
knowledged  the  authority  of  their  one  primate.  The  organiza' 
tion  of  the  episcopate  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
parish  system.  The  loose  system  of  the  mission-station,  the  mon- 
astery front  which  priest  and  bishop  went  forth  on  journey  after 
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joarney  to  preach  and  baptize,  as  Aidan  -went  forth  from  Lindis- 
tarne,  or  Cuthbert  from  Melrose,  naturally  disappeared  as  the  land 
became  ChrietiaD.  The  missionaries  became  settled  clergy.  The 
holdiug  of  the  English  noble  or  land-owner  became  the  parish,  and 
bis  chaplain  the  parish  priest,  as  the  king's  chaplaia  had  become 
the  bishop,  and  the  kingdom  his  diocese.  A  source  of  permanent 
endowment  for  the  clergy  was  found  at  a  later  time  in  the  revival 
of  the  Jewish  system  of  tithes,  and  in  the  annual  gift  to  Church 
purposes  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  wbile  dificipline 
witnin  the.  Church  itself  was  provided  for  by  an  elaborate  code 
of  sin  and  penance,  in  which  the  principle  of  compensation,  which 
Isiy  at  the  root  of  Teutonic  legislation,  crept  into  the  relations  be- 
tween Ood  and  the  soul. 

In  his  work  of  organieation,  in  his  creation  of  parishes,  in  his 
arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grouped  them 
round  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesias- 
tical canons,  Theodore  was  unconsciously  doing  a  political  work. 
The  old  divisions  of  kingdoms  and  tribes  about  him,  divisions 
which  had  sprung  for  the  most  part  from  mere  accidents  of  the 
conquest,  were  fast  breaking  down.  The  eraaller  states  were  by 
this  time  practically  absorbed  by  the  three  larger  ones,  and  of 
these  three  Mereia  and  Weseex  were  compelled  to  bow  to  the 
overlordahip  of  Noithumbria.  The  tendency  to  national  nnity 
which  was  to  characterize  the  new  England  had  thus  already  de- 
clared itself;  but  the  policy  of  Theodore  clothed  with  a  sacred 
form  and  surrounded  with  divine  sanctions  a  unity  which  as  yet 
rested  on  no  basis  but  the  sword.  The  single  throne  of  the  one 
Primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought 
of  a  single  throne  for  their  one  temporal  overlord  at  York,  or,  as 
in  later  days,  at  Lichfield  or  at  Winchester.  The  regular  eubor- 
dinatton  of  priest  to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  supplied  a  mould  on  which  the  civil  organ- 
ization of  the  state  quickly  shaped  itself.  Above  all,  the  conncils 
gathered  by  Theodore  were  the  first  of  all  national  gatherings  for 
general  legislation.  It  was  at  a  much  later  time  that  the  Wise 
Men  of  Wessex,  or  Northumbria,  or  Mereia,  leaiTied  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  Witenagemote  of  all  England.  It  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical synods  which  by  their  example  led  the  way  to  our  nation- 
al pariiaments,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in  sncn  sjmods  which 
led  the  way  to  a  national  syBtera  of  law.  But  if  the  movement 
toward  national  nnitj  was  furthered  by  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies of  the  Church,  it  was  furthered  as  powerfully  by  the  over- 
E  owe  ring  strength  of  Northumbria.  In  arms  the  kingdom  had 
nt  a  single  rival.  Mereia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  partially  recov- 
ered from  the  absolute  subjection  in  which  it  was  left  alter  Pen- 
da's  fall  by  ehakin^  off  the  government  of  Oswi's  thegns,  and  by 
choosing  Wulfere  for  its  king.  Wulfere  was  a  vigorous  and  act- 
ive ruler,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  Oswi  left  him  free  to  build  up 
again  dnring  seventeen  years  of  vigorous  rule  (659-676)  the  Mer- 
cian overlordship  over  the  tribes  of  mid-England,  which  had  been 
lost  at  Penda's  death.     For  a  while  he  had  more  than  his  father's 
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Not  only  did  Essex  ttgnin  own  his  snpreniacy,  bat  even 
London  fell  into:]Vfercian  bands.  The  West-Saxons,  vho  bad  been 
loDg  tgo  BtrippM  of  their  conquests  along  the  Sevei-a  by  Penda, 
were  driven  scrose  the  Thames  by  Wnlfei-e,  and  all  their  settlo- 
ments  to  the  north  of  that  river  were  annexed  to  the  Mercian 
roalm.  One  result  of  Wulfei-e's  conquest  remains  to  the  present 
dav ;  for  the  old  bishop-stool  of  the  West-Saxons  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Birinns  at  wnat  vas  then  the  royal  city  of  DoFchestor ; 
inH  it  is  to  its  retreat,  with  the  kinss  of  Weraer,  to  the  town 
vbich  iKcame  the  new  capital  of  their  shrunken  realm  that  we 
oire  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  supremacy  of  Mercia  eoon 
reached  even  across  the  Thames,  for  Susses,  in  its  dread  of  the 
West-Saxons,  found  protection  in  accepting  Wultere'a  overlord- 
ship,  and  its  king  was  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the  two  outlying 
settlements  of  the  Jutes — the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the 
Meonwaras  alon^  the  Southampton  water — which  we  must  sup- 
pose had  been  reduced  by  Mercian  arms. 

T\m  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  went  hand  in 
hand  with  its  military  advance.  The  forests  of  its  western  bor- 
der, the  marshes  of  its  eastern  coast,  wore  being  cleared  and  drain- 
ed by  monastic  colonies,  whose  success  shows  the  hold  which 
Christianity  had  now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism,  indeed, 
Gtill  held  Its  own  in  the  western  woodlands,  where  the  miners 
around  Alcester  drowned  the  voice  of  Bishop  Ecgwine  of  Worces- 
tcr,aB  he  preached  to  them,  with  the  din  of  their  hammers.  But 
in  spite  of  their  hammers  Ecgwine's  pi-eaching  left  one  lasting 
mark  behind  it.  The  bishop  heard  how  a  swine-herd  coming  out 
from  the  forest  depths  on  a  sunny  glade  had  seen  the  Three  Fair 
Women  of  the  old  German  mythology  seated  round  a  mystio  bush 
and  linging  their  unearthly  son^.  In  his  fanoy  the  Fair  Women 
transformed  themselves  into  a  vision  of  the  mother  of  Christ ;  and 
the  silent  glade  soon  became  the  site  of  an  abbey  dedicated  to  her, 
and  of  a  town  which  sprang  up  under  its  shelter — the  Evesham 
which  was  to  be  hallowed  in  after-time  by  the  fall  of  Earl  Simon 
of  Leicester.  Wilder  even  than  the  western  woodland  was  the 
desolate  fen-country  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  "Holland,"  the  sunk,  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  to 
the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  a  wilderness  of  shallow  waters  and  reedy 
iilets  wrapped  in  its  own  dark  mist-veil,  and  tenanted  only  by 
Bocks  of  screaming  wild  fowl.  Here  through  the  liberality  of 
King  Wnlfere  rose  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  Here,  too,  Guth- 
lac,  a  youth  of  the  royal  race  of  Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
wortd  in  the  solitudes  of  Crowland,  and  so  gi'eat  was  the  reverence 
be  won,  that  only  two  years  had  passed  since  his  death  when  the 
stately  abbey  of  Crowland  rose  over  liis  tomb.  Earth  was  brought 
in  boats  to  form  a  site;  the  buildings  rested  on  oaken  piles  driven 
inlo  the  marsh ;  a  great  stone  church  replaced  the  hermit's  cell ; 
aodthe  toilof  the  new  brotherhood  chant;ed  the  pools  around  them 
into  fertile  meadow-land.  The  abbey  ai  Ely,  as  stately  as  that  of 
Crowland,  was  foanded  in  the  same  wild  fen  conntry  by  the  Lady 
'£(helthryth,  the  wife  of  King  Ecgfrith,  who  in  the  year  670  sue- 
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ceeded  Oswi  oa  ihe  throne  of  North nmfaria.  Her  flight  from 
EcgfVith'a  pursuit,  and  the  shelter  given  her  b^  Wulfere,  may  have 
aided  to  hurry  on  fresh  contests  between  the  two  kingdoms.  But 
the  aid  was  hardly  needed.  His  success  was  long  and  unvarring 
enough  to  fire  Wulfere  to  a  renewal  of  his  fathers  effort  to  snake 
ofi*  the  Northumbrian  overlordship,  an  orerlordship  which  Meroia 
had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  even  though  she  had  freed  herself 
from  the  yoke  of  direct  subjection.  But  the  vigorous  and  warlike 
Ecgfrith  was  a  different  foe  from  the  West-Saxon  or  the  Jute,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Mercia  was  so  complete  that  he  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  to  his  conquerors  the  province  of 
the  Lindiswaras  or  Lincolnahire. 

Peace  would  have  been  purchased  more  hai-dly  had  not  Ecg- 
frith's  ambition  turned  rather  to  conqnests  over  the  Briton  than 
to  victories  over  his  fellow-EngliBfamen.  The  war  between  Brit- 
on and  EnglishmaD,  which  had  languished  since  the  battle  of 
Chester,  had  been  revived  some  twelve  years  before  by  an  advance 
of  the  West-Saxons  to  the  south-west.  Unable  to  save  the  pos- 
seasions  of  Wessex  north  of  the  Thames  from  the  grasp  of  Wul- 
fere, its  king,  Cenwalh,  sought  for  compensation  in  an  attack  on 
his  Welsh  neighbors,  A  victory  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon  ena- 
bled him  to  overrun  the  country  north  of  Mendip,  which  had  till 
then  been  held  by  the  Britons;  and  a  second  campaign  in  658, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  that  cov- 
ered Somerset  to  the  east,  settled  the  West-^xons  as  conquerors 
round  the  sources  of  the  Parret.  It  was  probably  the  example  of 
the  West-Saxons  which  sparred  Eogfrith  to  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  his  British  neighbors  in  the  west  which  raised  Northumbria 
to  its  bigfaest  pitch  of  glorr.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  fall, 
indeed,  tne  reign  of  Ecg&itn  marks  the  highest  pitch  of  Northum- 
brian power.  His  armies  chased  the  Britons  from  the  kingdom 
of  Cumbria,  and  made  the  district  of  Carlisle  English  ground.  A 
large  part  of  the  conqnered  country  was  bestowed  upon  the  see  of 
Lindisfame,  which  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  whom  we  have 
seen  before  laboring  as  the  apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  After  years 
of  mission  labor  at  Melrose,  Cuthbert  bad  qnitted  it  for  Holy 
Island,  and  preached  among  the  moors  of  Northumberland  as  he 
had  preached  beside  the  banks  of  Tweed.  He  remained  there 
through  the  great  secession  which  followed  on  the  Synod  of  Whit- 
by, and  became  prior  of  the  dwindled  company  of  brethren,  now 
torn  with  endless  dispntes,  against  which  his  patience  and  good- 
humor  struggled  in  vain.  Worn  out  at  last,  he  fied  to  a  little 
sand-bank,  one  of  a  group  of  islets  not  far  from  Ida's  fortress 
of  Bamborough,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with  kelp  and  sea- 
weed, the  home  of  the  gull  and  the  seal.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose 
his  hut  of  rough  stones  and  turf,  dug  down  within  deep  into  the 
rock,  and  roofed  with  logs  and  straw. 

The  reveren"')  for  bis  sanctity  dragged  Cuthbert  back  in  old 
age  to  fill  the  acant  see  of  Lindisfame.  He  entered  Carlisle, 
which  the  king  bad  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment 
when  all  Northumhria  was  waiting  for  news  or  a  fresh  campaign 
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of£cgfrith'a  agftiost  tbe  Britons  in  the  north.  The  Firth  of  Forth 
bad  long  been  the  Dorthern  limit  of  Northiimbria,  and  the  Wbit- 
hern,  the  "  white  stoDe  town,"  in  vhich  a  N'orthumbriaD  biBhop, 
Tramwiae,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  new  bishopric  of  Galloway,  was  a 
sign  of  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  of  that  district  to  the  North- 
nmbrian  averlordship.  Ecgfnth,  however,  resolved  to  carry  his 
conquests  farther  to  the  north,  and  crossing  the  Firth  of  I<orlh, 
hia  army  marched  in  the  year  686  into  the  land  of  the  Picts.  A 
dense  of  coming  ill  weighed  on  Northumbria,  and  its  dread  was 
quickened  by  a  memory  of  the  curses  which  had  been  prononnced 
by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  its  king,  when  his  navy,  setting  out 
a  year  before  from  the  newly-conquered  western  coast,  swept  the 
Insh  shores  in  a  raid  which  seemed  lilce  sacrilege  to  those  who 
loved  the  home  of  Aidan  and  Columba,  As  Cuthbert  bent  over 
a  Roman  fonntain  which  still  stood  unharmed  among  the  ruins  of 
Carlisle,  the  anxious  by-standers  thought  they  caught  words  of 
ill  omen  falling  from  the  old  man's  lips.  "Perhaps,"  he  seemed 
to  mnrmur, "  at  this  very  hour  the  peril  of  the  fight  is  over  and 
done."  **  Watch  and  pray,"  he  said,  when  they  questioned  him 
on  the  morrow ;  "  watch  and  pray."  In  a  few  days  more  a  sol- 
itary ft^itive  escaped  from  the  slaughter  told  that  the  Picts  had 
tamed  desperately  to  bay,  as  the  English  army  entered  Fife ;  and 
that  Eogfnth  and  the  flower  of  hia  nobles  lay,  a  ghastly  ring  of 
corpses,  OD  the  far-off  moor-land  of  Neohtansmere  (685). 

To  Cuthbert  the  tidings  were  tidings  of  death.  His  bishopric 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  two  months  alter  his  retom  to  his  island- 
hermit^e  the  old  man  lay  dying,  mnrmnring  to  the  last  worda  of 
concord  and  peace.  A  signal  of  his  death  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  one  of  those  who  stood  by  ran  with  a  candle  in  each  hand  to 
a  place  whence  the  light  might  be  seen  by  a  mock  who  was  look- 
ing oat  from  the  watch-tower  of  Lindia&me.  As  the  tiny  gleam 
flashed  over  the  dark  reach  of  sea,  and  the  watchman  hurried  with 
his  news  into  the  church,  the  brethren  of  Holy  Island  were  sing- 
ing, as  it  chanced, the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "Thou  hast  cast 
us  out  and  scattered  us  abroad;  Thou  hast  also  been  displeased; 
ThoD  hast  shown  thy  people  heavy  things ;  Thou  hast  given  us  a 
drink  of  deadly  wine."  The  chant  was  the  dirge,  not  of  Cuthbert 
only,  but  of  his  church  and  his  people.  Over  both  hung  from  that 
hoar  the  gloom  of  a  seeming  failure.  Strangers  who  knew  not 
lona  and  Colamba  entered  into  the  heritage  of  Aidan  and  Cuth- 
bert. Aa  the  Roman  Communion  folded  England  again  beneath 
her  wing,  men  forgot  that  a  Churoh  which  passed  utterly  away 
had  battled  with  Rome  for  the  spiritual  headship  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  that  English  religion  had  for  a  hundred  years 
its  centre  not  at  Canterbury,  but  at  Lindisfame.  Nor  wore  men 
long  to  remember  that  from  the  days  of  ^Llielfrith  to  the  days 
of  Eegfritb  English  politics  had  found  their  centre  at  York.  But, 
forgotten  or  no,  Northumbria  had  done  its  work.  By  its  mission- 
aries and  by  its  sword  it  had  won  England  from  heathendom  to 
the  Christisn  Chnroh.  It  had  given  her  a  new  poetic  literature. 
Jta  ntfinaateriea  were  already  the  seat  of  whatever  intelleotaal  life 
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Btc  IT.  the  country  possessed.  Above  ftll  it  had  been  the  first  to  gather 
TaiOns-  together  into  ft  loose  political  unity  the  various  tiibes  of  the  En- 
glish people,  and  by  standing  at  their  head  for  nearly  a  centnrf 
to  accustom  them  to  a  national  life,  out  of  which  England,  as  we 
have  it  nov,  was  to  spring. 


8MU«a  rr.— Tha  Overiordglilv  at  Bterdo,  68E— SS8. 

{Aatltmiliai. — A  fair  incidenU  of  Mercian  hiitoiy  ars  pntscrred  among  the  me>- 
gre  annals  of  Weuex,  which  form,  dnring  this  period,  "'The  English  Chronicle," 
But  for  the  moat  part  ve  arc  thrown  upon  laler  writers,  cspeciallj  Henrj  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  WilHatn  of  MalmeabaTj,  both  authon  of  (he  twelfth  centurr,  bnt  hnv. 
hig  KCceM  to  older  maMriali  noi*  lost.  Tha  letten  of  Boniface,  wliieh  farm  ths 
moat  Talaable  coutemporary  molerialB  for  this  period,  are  given  by  Dr.  Gilei  (Boni. 
&cii  Op«ra  Ofpoia.  London :  1S44).  TIioss  of  Alcwino  bai-e  been  carefullj  edited 
hy  Jafle  in  his  series  of  Monumenla  GermaDica.] 


The  supremacy  of  Northumbria  fell  forever  with  the  death  of 
Eczfrith  and  tha  defeat  of  Kechtansmere.  To  the  north  the 
flight  of  Bishop  Trumwine  fi-om  Whithern  announced  the  revolt 
of  Galloway  from  her  rule.  In  the  south,  Mercia  at  once  took  np 
again  the  pr^ects  of  independence  which  had  been  crushed  by 
Walferc's  defeat  His  successor,  the  Mercian  king  ^thelred, 
again  seized  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras,  and  the  war  he  thus 
began  with  Korthumbria  was  only  ended  hj  a  peace  negotiated 
through  Archbishop  Theodore,  which  left  hiin  master  of  Middle 
England,  and  free  to  attempt  the  direct  conquest  of  the  eoiith. 
For  the  moment  indeed  the  attempt  proved  a  t'ruitless  one,  for  at 
the  instant  of  Northumbria's  fall  Wessex  rose  ioto  fresh  power 
nnder  Ini,the  greatest  of  its  early  kings.  Under  his  predecessor, 
Centwine,  it  had  again  taken  np  iu  war  with  the  Britons,  and  con- 
quered as  far  as  the  Qaantocks.  Ini,  whose  reign  covered  the  long 
period  from  688  to  728,  canied  on  dnring  the  whole  of  it  the  war 
which  Centwine  had  begun.  He  pushed  his  way  southward  round 
the  marshes  of  the  Parret  to  a  more  fertile  territory,  and  gtiarded 
the  frontier  of  hia  new  conquests  by  a  wooden  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tone,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  Taunton.  The 
Weet-Sazona  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  -district  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset,  the  shire  of  the  Snmer-soetas, 
where  the  Tor  rose  like  an  island  ont  of  a  waste  of  flood-drowned 
fen  that  stretched  westward  to  the  Channel.  At  the  base  of  this 
hill  Ini  established  on  the  site  of  an  older  Bntish  foundation  his 
famous  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  The  monastery  pi-obably  took 
this  English  name  from  an  English  family,  the  Gliestings,  who 
chose  the  spot  for  their  settlement ;  but  it  had  long  been  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  rcsting- 

Flace  c^  a  second  Patrick  drew  thither  the  wandering  scholars  of 
reland.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ini's  abbey  found,  as  they  al- 
leged, "  an  ancient  church  built  by  no  art  of  man ;"  and  to  this 
relic  of  a  Roman  time  they  added  their  own  oratory  of  stone. 
The  spiritual  charge  of  his  conquests  Ini  committed  to  EaldheLn^^ 
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the  most  famous  schoUr  of  bis  day,  who  became  the  first  biahop  I 
of  the  Beo  of  ffllerborne,  which  the  King  formed  out  of  a  part  of  I 
the  older  diocese  of  Winchester  so  as  to  include  the  Dew  parte 
of  his  kingdom.  Ini's  code,  the  earliest  coljeglion  of  West-Saxon 
JajTSwhich  remaioH  to  ub,  shows  a  wise  solicitude  to  provide  for 
Uie~ciVll  lui  veil  as  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  his  kingdom. 
His  repulse  of  the  Mercians,  when  they  at  last  attacked  Wessez, 
showed  how  well  he  could  provide  for  its  defense.  Ceolred,  the 
nccessor  of  ^thelred  od  the  throne  of  Mercia,  began  the  struggle 
with  Wessex  for  the  overiordship  of  the  south ;  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  714  in  a  bloody  encounter  at  Wodnesburh,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  kingdoms.  Able,  however,  as  Ini  was  to  hold 
Uercia  at  bay,  he  was  nmible  to  hush  the  civil  strife  that  was  the 
curse  of  Wessez,  and  a  wild  legend  tells  the  story  of  the  disgust 
which  drove  hiui  from  the  world.  He  had  feasted  royally  at  one 
of  his  country  honses,  and  on  the  morrow,  as  he  rode  from  it,  his 
Queen  bad«  him  turn  back  thither.  The  King  returned  to  find  hia 
house  stripped  of  curtains  and  vessels,  and  foul  with  rafuso  and 
the  dung  ot  cattle,  while  in  the  royal  bed  where  he  had  slept  with 
^thelburb  rested  a  sow  with  her  farrow  of  pigs.  The  scene  had 
DO  need  of  the  Queen's  comment:  "  See,  my  lord,  bow  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away  1"  In  726  Ini  laid  down  bis  crown, 
and  Boaght  peace  and  death  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  anarchy  which  had  driven  Ini  from  the  throne  broke  out  on 
his  departure  in  civil  strife  which  left  Wessex  an  easy  prey  to  the 
BDccessor  of  Ceolred.  Among  those  who  sought  Guthlac's  retire- 
ment at  Crowland  came  vStbelbald,  a  Mercian  of  rovsl  blood  fly- 
ing from  Ceolred's  hate.  Driven  off  again  and  again  Dy  the  King's 
parsait,  ^tbelbald  still  returned  to  the  little  hut  he  had  built  be- 
side the  hermitage,  comfortiug  himself  in  hours  of  despair  with  his 
companion's  words.  "Know  how  to  wait,"  said  Gnthlac, "and 
the  kingdom  will  come  to  thee;  not  by  violence  or  rapine,  but  by 
the  hand  of  God."  In  716  Ceolred  fell  fi-enzy-smitten  at  bis  board, 
and  Mercia  chose  .£chelbald  for  its  king.  Already  the  realm 
reached  from  Humbcr  to  Thames;  and  ^  the  Ired,  cross  in  g  the 
latter  river,  had  reduced  Kent  beneath  his  overiordship.  But 
with  j£thelbald  began  Mercians  fiercest  stniggle  for  the  complete 
SDpremacy  of  the  south.  He  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  West^xoQ  kingdom,  and  nis  siege  and  capture  of  the  royal 
town  of  Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty  years  the 
overiordship  of  Mercia  was  recognised  by  all  Britain  south  of  the 
Huraber.  ^tholbald  styled  himself  "King  not  of  the  Mercians 
only,  bnt  of  all  the  neighboring  peoples  who  are  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Sonthem  English,"  The  use  of  a  title  unknown 
till  his  day,  that  of  "  King  of  Britain,"  betrayed  the  daring  hope 
that  the  creation  of  an  English  realm,  so  long  attempted  in  vain 
by  the  kiaga  of  Northumbria,  might  be  reserved  for  the  new  pow- 
er of  Meroia.  But  the  aim  of  .lEthelbald  iras  destined  to  the  same 
&ilnre  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  England  north  of  Hnmber  was 
uved  from  his  grasp  by  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the  Northum- 
brian king  Eadberht,  who  renewed  for  a  while  the  fading  glories 
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of  his  kingdom  hj  an  allisnce  with  the  Picts,  which  enabled  him 
in  766  to  conqner  Strathclyde,  and  take  its  capital,  Alcliiyd,  or 
Dnmbarton,  Sonthern  £Dgland  was  wrested  from  Mercia  by  a 
revolt  into  which  the  WestrSaions  were  driven  through  the  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  their  new  overlord.  At  the  head  of  his  own 
Mercian  army,  and  of  the  subject  hosts  of  Eent,  Esser,  and  East- 
Anglia,  ^thetbald  marched  in  752  to  the  field  of  Burford,  where 
the  West-Saxons  were  again  marshaled  under  the  golden  dragon 
of  their  race ;  but  after  hours  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  battle,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Mercian  King, 
and  he  fled  first  of  his  army  from  the  field.  A  second  Mcroian 
defeat  at  Secandun  in  755  confirmed  the  freedom  of  Wessex,  but 
amidst  the  rout  of  his  host  ^thelbald  redeemed  the  one  hour  of 
sliaiue  that  had  tarnished  his  glory.  He  refused  to  fly,  and  fell 
on  the  field. 

While  Mercia  was  thus  battling  for  the  overlordship  of  the 
south,  Northumbria  had  set  aside  its  glory  in  arms  for  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Under  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Ecgfrith's  auocessors, 
EadTrith  the  Learned  and  Coelwulf,  their  kingdom  beoame  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  literary  centre  of  the  Christian 
world  in  Western  Europe.  No  schools  were  more  tamous  than 
those  of  Jarrow  and  Yoi-k.  The  whole  learning  of  the  age  seemed 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  Northumbrian  scholar.  Bieda — the  Venei^ 
able  Bede  as  later  times  styled  him — was  bom  about  ten  years 
after  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  abbey 
which  Benedict  Biscop  was  rearing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear. 
His  youth  was  trained,  and  his  long  tranquil  life  was  wholly  spent 
in  an  ofishoot  of  Benedict's  house  wnioh  was  founded  by  his  scholar 
Ceolfrid.  Bieda  never  stirred  from  Jarrow.  "I  spent  my  whole 
life  in  the  same  monastery,"  he  says ;  "  and  while  attentive  to  the 
rule  of  my  order  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  my  constant  pleas- 
ure lay  in  leai-ning,  or  teaching,  or  writing."  The  words  sketch 
for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more  touching  in  its  simplicity  that  it 
is  the  life  of  the  firat  great  English  scholar.  The  quiet  grandeur 
of  a  life  consecrated  to  knowledge,  the  tranquil 'pleasure  that  lies 
in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing,  dawned  for  Englishmen  in 
the  story  of  Bieda,  While  still  young,  he  became  teacher,  and 
six  hundred  monks,  besides  strangers  that  flocked  thither  for  in- 
struction, formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
among  the  toils  of  the  school-master  and  the  duties  of  tne  monk 
Bffida  could  have  found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
works  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  West  But  materials 
for  study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbria  through  the  journeys 
of  Wilfrith  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  Archbishop  Ecgberbt  was 
forming  the  first  English  library  at  York.  The  tradition  of  the 
older  Irish  teachera  still  lingered  to  direct  the  young  scholar  into 
that  path  of  Scriptural  interpretation  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his 
fame.  Greek,  a  rare  accomplishment  in  the  West,  came  to  him 
from  the  school  which  the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore  founded 
beneath  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  His  skill  in  the  ecclesiastical 
chant  was  derived  from  a  Roman  cantor  whom  PopeYitalian  bad 
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sent  in  the  train  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Little  by  little  the  yoniig 
scbolar  tbns  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  ran«e  of  the  sci- 
ence of  his  time ;  he  became,  as  Barke  rightly  styled  him, "  the 
father  of  Eni^lish  learning."  The  tradition  of  the  older  classic 
cnltnre  was  hrst  revived  for  England  in  hia  quotations  of  Piato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  of  Lucretius  and  Ovid.  Vir^ 
git  cast  over  him  the  same  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante ;  verses 
from  the  .^neid  break  his  narratives  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  dis- 
ciple ventai-es  on  the  track  of  the  ^reat  master  in  a  little  eclogue 
descriptive  of  the  approach  of  spnng.  His  work  was  done  with 
small  aid  from  others.  "  I  am  my  own  secretary,"  be  writes ;  "  I 
make  my  own  notes.  I  am  my  own  librarian."  But  forty-five 
works  remained  after  his  death  to  attest  his  prodigious  industry. 
In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  the  roost  impor- 
tant among  these  were  the  commentaries  and  homilies  npon  vari- 
oas  booka  of  the  Bible  whioh  he  had  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  But  he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to  theology. 
In  treatiaes  compiled  as  text-books  for  his  scholars,  Bfeda  threw 
together  all  that  the  world  had  then  accumulated  in  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  mnsic,  in  philosophy,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine.  But  the  encyclopedic  character  of 
his  researches  left  him  in  heart  a  simple  Englishman.  He  loved 
his  own  English  tongue,  he  was  skilled  in  English  sons,  his  last 
work  was  a  translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
almost  the  last  words  that  broke  from  bis  lips  were  some  English 
rhymes  npon  death. 

But  the  noblest  proof  of  his  love  of  England  lies  in  the  work 
which  imnnortaliEes  hia  name.  In  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Xation,"  Bnda  was  at  once  the  founder  of  roediraval 
history  and  the  first  English  historian.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  the  century  and  a  half  that  follow  the  landing  of  Augustine, 
we  know  from  him.  Wherever  bis  own  personal  observation  ex- 
tended, the  story  is  told  with  admirable  detail  and  force.  He  is 
bardly  lesa  fall  or  accurate  in  the  portions  which  he  ov&  "^ 
Kentish  friends,  Alcwine  and  Nothelm.  What^tfl^^wglTTo  no  in- 
formant was  his  own  ezq^uieite  facutt^,,0^«t0fy^lling,  and  yet  no 
story  of  his  own  telling  la  so  tonofalng  as  the  story  of  his  death. 
Two  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  7S&  the  old  man  was  seized  with 
an  extreme  weakness  and  loss  of  breath.  He  still  preserved,  how- 
ever, his  nsual  pleasantness  and  gay  good-humor,  and  in  spite  of 
Erolonged  sleeplessness  continued  hislectures' to  the  pupils  about 
im.  Verses  of  his  own  English  tongue  broke  from  time  to  time 
from  the  master's  lip — rude  rhymes  that  told  how  before  the  "  need- 
fare,"  Death's  stem  "must  go,"  none  can  enough  bethink  him 
what  is  to  be  his  doom  for  good  or  ill  The  tears  of  Bieda's  schol- 
ars mingled  with  hia  song.  "We  never  read  without  weeping," 
writes  one  of  them.  So  the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension-tide,  and 
still  master  and  pupils  toiled  at  their  work,  for  Bffida  longed  to 
bring  to  an  end  his  version  of  St,  John's  Gospel  into  the  English 
tongue,  and  bis  extracts  from  Bishop  Isidore,  "  I  don't  want  my 
boys  to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered  those  who  would  have  had  him 
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rest, "  or  to  work  to  no  purpos«,  after  I  am  gone."  A  few  daja 
before  ABcension-tide  hia  Bicknesa  grew  upon  him,  but  he  speDt 
the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only  sayins  cheerfully  to  his  Bcholars, 
"  Learn  with  what  speed  yon  may ;  Iknow  not  how  long  I  may 
last"  The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleepleaa  night,  and  again 
the  old  man  called  his  scholars  round  him  and  bade  them  write. 
"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe, aa  the  mornitiff 
drew  on,  "  and  it  is  hard  for  thee  t«  question  thyself  any  longer." 
"  It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bteda ;  "  take  thy  pen  and  write  quickly." 
Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore  on  to  even-tide.  "  There 
is  yet  one  sentence  unwritten,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy,  "  Write 
it  qnickly,"  bade  the  dying  man.  "  It  is  finished  now,"  said  the 
little  scribe  at  last.  "  You  speak  truth,"  said  the  master ;  "  all  is 
finished  now."  Placed  upon  the  payement,  bis  head  supported  in 
his  scholar's  arms,  his  lace  turned  to  the  spot  where  he  was  wont 
to  pray,  Bfeda  chanted  the  solemn  "  Glory  to  God,"  As  his  voioe 
reached  the  close  of  his  song,  he  passed  quietly  away- 

FirEt  among  English  scholars,  tirst  among  Englisn  theologians, 
first  among  English  historians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  Jarrow  that  En- 
glish literature  strikes  its  roots.  In  the  six  hundred  scholars  who 
gathered  round  him  for  instruction  he  is  the  father  of  our  national 
education.  In  his  physical  treatises  he  is  the  firat  figure  to  which 
our  science  looks  back.  Bteda  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  schol- 
ar, and  the  letter  which  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Ecgberht  of  York  shows  how  vigorously  he  proposed 
to  battle  against  the  growing  anarchy  of  Northumbria.  But  his 
plans  of  i-efbrm  came  too  late;  and  though  a  king  like  Eadberbt 
might  beat  back  the  inroads  of  the  Mercians  and  even  conquer 
Strathclyde,  before  the  anarchy  of  hia  own  kingdom  even  Ead- 
berbt could  only  fling  down  his  sceptre  and  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
oloistei-s  of  Lindisfame.  From  the  death  of  Beeda  the  history  of 
Northumbria  is  in  fact  only  a  wild  story  of  lawlessness  and  blood- 
shed. King  after  king  was  swept  away  by  treason  and  revolt, 
the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent  nobles,  the  very 
fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was  swept  by  famine  and  plague. 
An  anarchy  almost  as  complete  had  fallen  on  Wessex  after  its  re- 
pulse of  jJiith  el  bald's  invasion.  Only  in  Mercia  was  there  any  sign 
of  order  and  settled  rule. 

The  two  crushing  defeats  at  Burford  and  Secandun  were  far 
from  having  broken  the  Mercian  power.  Under  OSa,  whose  reign 
from  758  to  796  covers  with  that  of  iGthelbald  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  rose  to  a  height  unknown  before.  The 
energy  of  the  new  king  was  shown  in  his  struggle  with  the  Welsh 
on  his  western  border.  Since  the  dissolntion  of  the  temporary  al- 
liance which  Penda  formed  with  the  Welsh  King  CadwaDon,  the 
war  with  the  Britons  in  the  west  had  been  the  one  &tal  hinderance 
to  the  progress  of  Mercia.  JEthelbald  had  led  in  vain  the  united 
forces  of  his  nnder-kings,  and  even  of  Wcasez,  against  Wales. 
But  it  was  under  Ofia  Uiat  Mercia  first  really  braced  herself  to 
the  completion  of  her  British  conquests,  fieatmg  back  the  Welsh 
from  Hereford,  Mid  carrying  hia  own  rav^ea  into  the  heart  of 
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Wales,  Ofia  drove  the  King  of  Powys  from  his  capital,  which 
changed  its  old  name  of  Fengwern  for  the  aignifioant  English  ti- 
tle of  the  Town  in  the  Sorub  or  Buah,  Scrobbeabyrjg,  Shi-ews- 
borf.  Experience,  however,  had  taught  the  Mercians  the  worth- 
lesaness  of  raids  like  these.  Offa  resolved  to  create  a  militarf  bor- 
der by  planting  a  settlement  of  Engliabmen  between  the  Severn, 
vhich  had  till  then  served  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  English 
race,  and  the  huge  "OSa's  Dike,"  which  he  drew  from  the  mouth 
of  Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  Here,  as  in  the  later  conquests  of  the 
West -Saxons,  we  find  the  old  plan  of  extermination  defioitely 
abandoned.  The  Welah  who  chose  to  remain  dwelt  nndistui-bed 
among  their  English  conquerors,  and  it  waa  to  regulate  the  mi 
tual  relations  of  the  two  races  that  Qffa  drew  ap  a_oodg_of  Mei 
dan  laws  ™^in>'  ''"■•°  ^'"  i""-  From  these  conquests  over  the 
Arttons,  <Jtfa  turned  to  make  a  fi'esh  attempt  to  gain  that  over- 
lordship  over  Britain  which  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  win. 
His  poUoy  was  marked  by  a  singnlar  combination  of  activity  and 
self-restraint.  He  refrained  carefully  from  any  effort  to  realise 
his  aim  by  force  of  arms.  An  expedition  against  the  town  of 
Bastings,  indeed,  with  a  victory  at  Otford  on  the  Derwent,  re-as- 
serted the  supremacy  of  Meixsia  over  Kent,  when  it  was  shaken  for 
a  time  by  a  revolt  of  the  Kentishmen;  and  East-AngHa  seems  to 
have  been  directly  annexed  to  the  Mercian  kingdom.  But  his 
relations  with  Northurabria  and  with  Wesscx  were  for  the  most 
part  peacefnl,  and  his  aim  was  rather  at  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
mandmg  influence  over  them  than  at  the  assertion  of  any  over- 
lordship  in  name.  He  avenged  ^thelb aid's  defeats  by  a  victory 
over  the  West-Saxons  at  Bensington,  bat  he  attempted  no  subju- 
gation of  their  country.  He  contented  himself  with  placing  a 
creatnre  of  his  own  on  its  throne,  and  with  wedding  him  to  his 
danghter  £^dburh.  The  marriage  of  a  second  daughter  with  the 
King  of  Northumbria  established  a  similar  influence  in  the  norlh. 
Both  the  Uorthumbrian  and  the  WestSaxon  kings  were  threat- 
ened by  rival  claimants  of  their  thrones,  and  both-looked  for  aid 
gainst  them  to  the  arms  of  Ofia.     Without  jarring  against  their 

i'ealoas  assertion  of  independence,  Offa  bad  in  fact  brought  both 
Vessex  and  Northumhria  into  dependence  on  Mercia. 
Such  a  supremacy  must  soon  have  passed  into  actual  sovereign- 
ly, but  for  the  intervention  at  this  moment  of  a  power  from  across 
the  sea,  the  power  of  the  Franks.  The  connection  of  the  Franks 
with  the  English  kingdoms  at  this  time  was  brought  about  by  a 
missionary  from  Wessex.  Boniface  (or  Winfrith)  followed  in  the 
track  of  earlier  preachers,  both  Irish  and  English,  who  had  been 
laboring  to  little  purpose  among  the  heathens  of  Grermany,  and 
especially  among  those  who  had  now  become  subjects  to  the 
Franks.  It  was  through  the  disciples  whom  he  planted  along  the 
line  of  his  labors  that  the  Fi-ankish  sovereigns  were  drawn  to  an 
interest  in  English  affaii-s.  Whether  from  mere  jealousy  of  a 
neighbor  state,  or  trom  designs  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  which  thegrowthof  any  great  central  power  in  the  island 
wonld  check,  the  support  of  the  weaker  kingdoms  against  Meroia 
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became  the  policy  of  the  Frankish  CoarL  When  Eadberht  of 
Korthumbria  was  attacked  by  .^thelbald  of  Mercia,  the  Fraiilc 
King  Pippin  sent  him  preeenta  and  the  offer  of  an  aliiauce.  When 
Pippin's  son,  Charles  the  Great,  ancceeded  him,  he  received  with 
iavor  an  appeal  for  protection  sent  by  Sin^  Ealhred  of  Northum- 
bria  through  Lnllas,  who  had  followed  Bomfsce  as  Ai-cbbisfaop  of 
Maintz.  The  Court  of  Charles  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
enemies  of  O&a  ;  for  Eardwulf,  a  claimant  of  the  NorChumbrian 
crown,  who  was  driven  from  Nortbumbria  by  the  husband  of  one 
of  Offa's  danghters,  and  for  Eogberht,  a  claimant  of  the  West- 
Saxon  crown,  who  was  driven  from  Wessex  by  the  husband  of  an- 
other. A  revolt  of  Kent  against  Mercia  at  last  brought  Charles 
and  Offa  into  open  collision.  Kent  appealed  to  Charles  for  pro- 
tectioii,  but  the  threats  of  Charles  wei-e  met  by  Offa  with  defi- 
ance. The  Mercian  army  reconquered  Kent;  and  a  plot  of  Jaen- 
berbt,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  bringing  about  a  landing 
of  Prankish  troops,  was  discovered  and  defeated.  Offa  drove  the 
archbishop  into  exile,  and  punished  his  see  by  setting  up  Lichfield 
as  a  rival  archbishopric  The  failure  of  a  marriage  negotiatioa 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  sovereigns:  each  closed  the 
ports  on  his  own  side  of  tlie  channel  against  the  subjects  of  the 
other;  and  war  was  Duly  averted  by  the  efforts  of  a  Northum* 
brian  scholar.  Alow  in  e,  whose  learning  had  secured  him  the  confi- 
dence and  fiiendship  of  Charles  the  Great, 

The  good  sense  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  probably  told  him 
that  the  time  was  not  come  for  any  projects  i^ainst  Britain.  Se- 
cure on  either  border,  his  kingdom  wealthy  with  years  of  peace 
and  order,  and  his  armies  fresh  from  victories  over  Welshman  and 
Kentishman,  Ofik  was  no  unworthy  antagonist  for  Charles  the 
Great.  Charles  therefore  not  only  declined  a  atrnggle,  but  n^o- 
tiated  with  his  rival  a  treaty,  memorable  as  the  first  monument 
of  our  foreign  diplomacy,  which  secared  protection  for  the  En- 
glish merchants  and  pilgrims  who  were  making  their  way  in  grow- 
ing numbers  to  Rome.  But  the  death  of  Ofla  in  796  at  once  re- 
opened the  strife.  The  hand  of  Charles  was  seen  in  a  new  revolt 
of  Kent,  and  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  archbishopric  which  Offa 
had  set  np  at  Lichfield,  Cenwnlf,  Offa'a  successor,  showed  a  vigor 
and  moderation  worthy  of  Oflk  himself.  He  roughly  put  down 
the  Kentish  revolt,  and  then  conciliated  the  Kentish  archbishop  by 
the  suppression  of  the  rival  see.  But  the  next  move  of  Charles 
proved  a  more  fatal  one.  On  the  death  of  Beornred,  the  sover- 
eign whom  Offa  had  set  np  over  Wessex,  Ecgberht  was  at  onoe 
dispatched  from  the  Frankish  Court,  and  welcomed  by  the  West- 
Saxons  as  their  king.  Some  years  after,  the  influence  of  Charles 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  Eardwulf,  who,  like  Ecgberht, 
had  trtken  refuge  at  his  court,  to  the  throne  of  N'orthumbria.  In 
the  north  as  in  the  south,  the  work  of  Offa  was  thus  undone. 
Within,  Mercia  was  torn  by  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  on  C^n- 
wulfa  death ;  and  the  weakness  which  this  produced  was  seen 
when  the  old  strife  with  Wessex  was  renewed  by  his  sncoesaor. 
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Id  8S3  Beorawnlf  penetrated  into  Wiltshire,  and  was  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  SUandun.  All  England  south  of  the  Thames 
at  ouce  submitted  to  Ecgberht  of  Wessex,  and  EaBt-Anglia  rose 
in  a  desperate  revolt  which  proved  fatal  to  its  Mercian  rnlers, 
Beomwulf  and  his  successor  Ludeca  fell  in  two  ^reat  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  East-Auglians ;  and  Wiglaf  had  hardly  mounted 
the  Mercian  throne  when  his  ezbansted  kingdom  was  called  on 
a?ain  to  encounter  the  West-Saxoa  While  Mercia  was  strug- 
gling against  the  revolt  of  East-Anglia,  Ecgberht  had  carried  on 
the  old  war  of  Wessex  with  the  Briton,  had  conqnered  and  col- 
ooized  Devon,  and  fixed  the  new  English  border  at  tho  Tamar. 
The  weakness  of  Mercia  after  its  two  defeats  called  liim  to  a 
greater  cooqiiest.  In  827  his  army  marched  northward  without 
a  stragE;le.  Wiglaf  fled  helplessly  befoi-e  it ;  and  Mercia  bowed 
to  the  West-Saxon  overlordship.  From  Mercia  Ecgberht  marched 
on  Norlhumbna,  but  a  century  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  had 
robbed  that  kingdom  of  all  vigor,  and  its  nobles  met  bim  at  the 
Don  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship.  He  turned  to 
the  West ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  were  still  smarting  from  the 
heavy  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  Mercia,  submitted  to  the  joint 
army  of  Mercians  and  Weat-Saxons  which  he  led  into  the  field. 
The  dream  of  Eadwine  and  of  Ofla  seemed  at  last  made  real:  and 
in  right  of  an  overlordship  which  stretched  from  the  Forth  to  the 
British  Channel  Ecgberht  styled  himself  "the  King  of  the  En- 
glish," 

SceUon  T.— Wmmi  and  tli«  Dane*,  800— 880. 

[AmUarUia,  — Oar  hishiiy  hare  mM  mainlr  on  tha  Engliah  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
Qitiiaid&  Tho  aarlier  part  of  this  ii  A  compilation,  and  con^ia  of  (1)  AnnaU  of 
the  conquast  of  Soath  Briuin,  (^2)  Short  noikea  uf  the  kingi  and  buhopa  of  Wussex, 
npaniled  into  Urger  fomi  bj  copious  inaenjona  from  Bceda,  and  after  hu  death  by 
briefer  additions  from  Boma  Donhem  sources.  (8)  It  isprobable  thax  these  mslerials 
wars  thitiirn  togatber,  and  perhaps  lniii«lalod  from  Latin  into  Englieh,  in  Alfred's 
time,  ai  a  pre&oe  to  the  &IT  fuUar  annals  which  begin  with  the  rdgn  of  .Xtheltral^ 
and  widan  into  a  great  contemporary  histOT?  when  they  reach  that  of  ^Ifi-ad  him- 
seir.  Of  tlieir  character  and  import  as  a  part  of  EiigliBh  literature,  I  hare  spoken  ia 
the  text.  The  "Life  of  jElfred,"  which  beers  the  name  ofABser,  though  valnnble^ 
as  at  least  fbnnded  on  contemporary  authority,  must,  in  its  present  shape,  be  re- 
gained as  of  a  later  date.  Ther«  is  an  admirmUe  modem  life  of  the  king  by  Dr. 
faulL] 

As  the  Frank  had  undermined  the  greatness  of  Mercia,  so  the 
Dane  stnick  down  the  short-lived  greatness  of  Wessex.  Norway 
and  its  fellow  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
were  being  brought  at  this  ttroe  into  more  settled  order  by  a 
series  of  great  sovereigns,  and  the  bolder  spirits  who  wonld  not 
submit  to  their  rule  were  driven  to  the  sea,  and  embraced  a  lifo 
of  piracy  and  war.  Ecgberht  had  hardly  brought  all  Britain  un- 
der hia  sway  when  these  Danes,  as  all  the  Northmen  were  at  this 
time  called,  were  seen  hovering  off  the  English  coast,  and  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  hardihood  as  they  crept  southward  to  the 
Thames,     The  first  sight  of  the  Danes  is  as  if  the  band  on  the 
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dial  of  hiBtory  had  gone  back  three  hundred  years.  The  same 
Norwegian  fiords,  the  eamo  FriBian  Band-banks,  pour  forth  their 
pirate  fleets  as  in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Cei-dic.  There  is  the 
same  wild  panic  as  the  black  boats  of  the  invaders  strike  inland 
along  the  river  reaches,  or  moor  round  the  river  islets,  the  same 
eights  of  horror — firing  of  homeeteade,  elanghter  of  men,  women 
driven  off  to  slavery  or  shamo,  children  tossed  on  pikes  or  sold  iu 
the  market-place — as  when  the  English  invaders  attacked  Britain. 
Christian  priests  were  again  slain  at  the  altar  by  worshipers  of 
Woden,  fur  the  Danes  were  still  heathen.  Letters,  arts,  religion, 
governments  disappeared  before  these  Northmen  as  before  the 
Korthmen  of  old.  But  when  the  wild  burst  of  the  storm  was 
over,  land,  people,  government  re-appeared  unchanged,  England 
still  remained  England ;  the  Danes  sank  quickly  into  the  mass 
of  those  around  them ;  and  Woden  yielded  without  a  struggle  to 
Christ.  The  secret  of  this  difference  between  the  two  invasions 
was  that  the  battle  was  no  longer  between  men  of  different  races. 
It  was  no  longer  a  fight  between  Bnton  and  German,  between 
Englishman  and  Welshman.  The  Danes  were  the  same  people  in 
blood  and  speech  with  the  people  they  attacked ;  they  were  in  fact 
Englishmen  bringing  back  to  an  England  that  had  forgotten  its 
origins  the  barbaric  England  of  its  pirate  forefathers.  Nowhere 
over  Europe  was  the  fight  so  fierce,  becanso  nowhere  else  were 
the  combatants  men  of  one  blood  and  one  speech.  But  just  for 
this  reason  the  fusion  of  the  Noithmen  with  their  foes  was  no- 
where so  peaceful  and  so  complete. 

Under  Ecgberht  and  his  son  ^thelwulf  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes  were  airected  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  They  swept  up  the  Tliamee  to  the  plunder  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  and  re-aroused  the  Welsh  war  on  the  frontier  of  Dev- 
on. It  was  in  the  alliance  of  the  Danes  with  the  Britons  that  the 
danger  of  these  earlier  inroads  lay.  Ecgberht  defeated  the  united 
forces  of  these  two  enemies  in  a  victory  at  Uengestesdun ;  and  his 
son  ^thelwnlf,  who  sncceeded  him  in  836,  drove  back  the  Welsh 
of  North  Walt's  who  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  revolt  l)y  the 
same  Danish  co-operation.  Danes  and  Welshmen  were  beaten 
again  and  again,  and  yet  the  danger  grew  greater  year  by  year. 
King  ^theiwulf  fought  strenuously  in  the  defense  of  his  realm ; 
in  the  defeat  of  Oharmouth,  as  in  the  victory  at  Aclea,  he  led  his 
troops  in  person  against  the  sea-robbers.  The  dangers  to  the 
Christian  faith  from  these  heathen  assailants  roused  the  clergy  to 
his  aid.  Swithhnn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  ^thelwulfs 
minister ;  Ealhslan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  became  the  most  formi* 
dable  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  The  first  complete  victory 
over  the  Danes  in  an  encounter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  was  of 
Ealhstan's  winning.  At  last  hard  fighting  gained  the  realm  a  lit- 
tle respite;  for  eight  years  the  Danes  lefli  the  land,  and  in  858 
j£thclwulf  died  in  peace.  But  these  earlier  Danish  forays  had 
been  mere  preludes  to  the  real  burst  of  the  Danish  storm.  When 
it  burst  in  its  full  force  upon  the  island,  it  was  no  longer  n  series 
of  pin n del-raids,  but  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  host  of  conquer- 
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on  who  settled  as  they  conc[nered.  Id  866  the  DaiieB  Unded 
ia  Eut-Anglia,  and  maivhed  in  tho  next  spring  across  the  Hum- 
W  upon  York.  Civil  strife,  as  nsnal,  distracted  the  energies  of 
Korthambria.  Its  subject-crown  was  disputed  by  two  claimants, 
and  vhen  they  nnited  to  meet  this  common  danger  both  fell  in 
the  same  defeat  before  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Nortbunibria 
St  once  submitted  to  the  Daces,  and  Mercia  was  only  saved  by  a 
histy  march  of  King  ^thelred,  the  snccessor  of  ^tbelwalf,  to  its 
aid.  ^thclred  was  the  third  of  j^thelwulf'a  sons,  who  had  mount- 
ed the  throne  after  tho  short  retgns  of  his  brothers,  ^thelbald  and 
jfithelberht.  But  the  Peace  of  Nottingham,  by  which  jEthelred 
uved  Mercia  in  868,  gave  the  Danes  leisure  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Kast-Anglia,  whose  uuder-king,Eadmund,  brought  pris- 
oner before  the  Danish  leaders,  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  His  martyrdom  by  the  heathen  made  him  the 
St.  Sehafitian  of  English  legend;  in  later  days  his  figure  gleam- 
ed from  the  pictured  windows  of  every  church  along  the  east- 
ern cos  st,  an  3  the  stately  Abboy  of  St.  Edmnndsburyi-ose  over  his 
relics.  With  Eadmund  ended  the  line  of  East- Anglian  under-kings, 
for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered  but  divided  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Danisli  host,  and  their  leader  Guthrum  assnm^  its 
crown.  Then  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  richer  spoil  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  tho  Fen.  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Ely,  went  np  in 
flames,  and  their  monks  fled  or  were  slain  among  the  ruins.  Mer- 
cia, though  it  was  as  yet  still  spared  from  actual  conquest,  crouch- 
ed in  terror  before  the  Danes,  acknowledged  them  in  870  as  its 
overlords,  and  paid  thera  tribute. 

In  five  years  the  work  of  Ecgberbt  had  been  undone,  and  En- 
gland north  of  the  Thames  had  been  torn  from  the  overlordehip  of 
H'esset  So  rapid  a  conquest  as  the  Danish  conquest  of  North- 
Dtnhna,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia,  had  only  been  made  possible  by 
the  temper  of  these  kingdoms  themselves.  To  them  tho  conquest 
Tsa  simply  their  transfer  from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it 
Toald  seem  as  if  they  preferred  the  overlordehip  of  the  Dane  to 
the  overlordship  of  the  West-Saxon.  It  was  another  sign  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  welding  these  kingdoms  together  into  a  sin- 
gle peopla  The  time  had  now  come  for  Wessex  to  fight,  not  for 
Bnpremacy,  bat  for  life.  As  yet  it  seemed  paralyzed  by  terror. 
With  the  exception  of  his  one  march  on  Nottingham,  King  ^thel- 
red  had  done  nothing  to  save  his  under-kingdoms  from  the  wreck. 
But  the  Danes  no  sooner  pushed  up  Thames  to  Heading,  than  the 
A'est-SazoQs,  attacked  on  their  own  soil,  turned  fiercely  at  bay. 
The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Kennet  and  Thames  was  contest- 
ed ia  four  doubtful  battles,  hut  ^thelred  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
ttru^le^and  in  871  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danes  letl  his  yonn^- 
«t  brother  j£lfred  king,  with  a  few  years'  breathing-space  for  his 
fealm.  It  was  easy  for  the  qnick  eye  of  Alfred  to  see  that  the 
P»ne8  had  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  gaining  firmer  foot 
ing  for  a  new  attack ;  indeed,  three  years  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore Mercia  was  invaded,  and  its  nnder-king  driven  over-sea  to 
nuke  pUoe  for  a  tributary  of  the  Danes.    From  Uepton  half  their 
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host  marohed  aorthward  to  tfae  Tyne,  dividing  a  land  where  there 
was  little  left  to  p1uudei',coloniziDg  and  tilling  it,  while  Gnthrum 
led  the  rest  into  nis  kiDgdoin  of  Last-Anglia  to  prepare  for  theix 
next  year's  attack  oa  Wessez.  In  876  the  Danish  fleet  sppeaced 
before  Wareham,  and  when  driven  thence  by  jSlfred,  threw  them- 
selves into  Exeter  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Welsh.  Through 
the  winter  ^Ifi-ed  girded  himself  for  this  new  peril.  At  break 
of  spring  his  army  closed  ronnd  the  town,  wlitle  a  faii-cd  fleet 
cruised  off  the  coast  to  gnard  against  rescue.  The  peril  of  their 
brethren  in  Exeter  forced  a  part  of  the  Danish  host  which  had  re- 
mained at  Wareham  to  put  to  sea  with  the  view  of  aiding  them, 
but  they  were  caught  in  a  mist  by  the  English  squadron  and 
driven  on  the  rocks  of  Swanage. 

Exeter  was  at  last  starved  into  surrender,  and  the  Danes  again 
swore  to  leave  Wessei.  They  withdrew  to  Glouoester,  but  jEI- 
tired  had  hardly  disbanded  his  troops  when  his  enemies, roused  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  eager  for  plunder,  re-appeared  at  Chip- 

fienham,  and  in  the  midwinter  of  876  marohed  ravaging  over  the 
and.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the 
feneral  panic  left  no  hope  of  resistance.  Alfred,  with  bis  small 
and  of  followers,  could  only  throw  himself  into  a  fort  raised 
hastily  in  the  isle  of  Athelncy,  among  the  marshes  of  the  Parret^ 
It  was  a  position  from  which  he  could  watch  closely  the  move- 
ments of  his  foes,  and  with  the  first  burst  of  spring  he  called  the 
thegns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  and  still  gathering  his  troops 
as  he  moved,  marched  through  Wiltshire  on  the  Danes.  He  fonud 
their  host  at  Edington,  defeated  it  in  a  great  battle,  and  alter  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days  forced  their  camp  to  eurreuder.  Tlidr 
leader,  Guthrum  of  East-Anglia,  was  baptised  as  a  Christian  and 
bound  by  a  solemn  peace  or  "frith,"  at  Wedmore  in  Somerset. 
For  ten  years  all  danger  from  the  Korthmen  was  at  an  end. 

With  tie  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  678  began  a  work  even  mora 
noble  than  this  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Dane.  "  So  l^g 
as  I  have  lived,"  wrote  .Alfred  in  later  days,  "I  have  striven  to 
live  worthily."  He  longed,  when  death  overtook  him, "  to  leave 
to  the  men  that  come  after  a  remembrance  of  him  in  good  works." 
The  aim  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  memory  of  the  lUe 
and  doings  of  the  noblest  of  English  rnlers  has  come  down  to  us 
living  and  distinct  through  the  mist  of  exaggeration  and  legend 
that  gathered  round  it.  PoJilically  or  intellectually,  indeed,  the 
sphere  of  Alfred's  action  is  loo  small  to  justify  a  comparison  of 
him  with  the  few  whom  the  world  claims  as  its  greatest  men. 
What  really  lifts  him  to  their  level  is  the  moral  grandeur  of  bis 
life.  He  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  is  tlie  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Christendom  of  the  Qiiistian,  king,  of 
a  ruler  who  put  aside  every  personal  aim  or  ambition  to  devote 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled.  So  long  as  he 
lived  he  strove  *'  to  live  worthily ;"  but  in  his  month  a  life  of 
worthiness  meant  a  life  of  justice,  temperance,  self-aacrifloe.  The 
Peace  of  Wedmore  at  once  marked  the  temper  of  the  man.  Ar- 
dent warrior  as  he  was,  with  a  disorganized  England  before  him. 
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he  set  wde  ».\  tliirty-ooe  the  dream  of  conquest  to  leave  behind 
him  the  memory,  nut  of  victories  but  of  "good  works," of  daily 
toils  by  which  he  stjuured  peace,  good  government,  education  for 
his  people;  His  policy  was  one  of  pence.  Ho  set  aside  all  dreams 
of  Uie  recovery  of  the  West-Saxon  overlordship.  With  £ngland 
across  the  Watling  Street,  a  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Chester 
to  London,  in  other  words  with  Northambria,  East-Anglia,  and 
the  bulk  of  Mercia,  >SUfred  had  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he  re* 
tained  was  his  own  Wessex,  with  London  and  the  country  round 
it,  and  with  the  districts  north  of  the  Thames  which  the  Mercian 
King  Wulfere  had  long  ago  torn  away  from  Wessex,  bat  which 
the  Peace  of  Wedmore  restored  to  Wessex  again.  Over  these 
latter  districtfl,  to  which  the  name  of  Mercia  was  now  confined, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  became  known  as  the  Five 
BoroDghs  of  the  Danes,  j^lfred  set  the  Ealdorman  j£theh-ed,  tlje 
b^bond  of  his  daughter  ^thelflced,  a  ruler  well  fitted  by  his  cour- 
age and  activity  to  guard  Wessex  against  inroads  from  the  north. 
Against  invasion  from  the  sea  he  provided  by  a  closer  union  of 
the  dependent  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex  with  Wessex  itself 
by  the  better  organization  of  military  service,  and  by  the  creation 
of  a  fleet. 

The  defense  of  his  realm  thus  provided  for,  he  devoted  lumself 
to  its  good  government.  His  work  was  of  a  simple  and  practical 
order.  He  was  wanting  in  the  imaginative  qualities  which  mark 
the  higher  statesman,  nor  can  we  trace  in  his  acts  any  sign  of  a 
creative  faonlty  or  any  perception  of  new  ideaa.  In  politics  as  in 
war,  or  in  his  after-dealings  with  letters,  he  simply  took  what  was 
closest  at  band  and  made  the  best  of  it,  Xhe  laws  of  Inj_aQd  Ofig. ,. 
were  eodifigjl^Aajl.amendedjjustice  was  more  rigidly  admiaister^ 
edTcbrporal  punishment  was  sabstituted  in  most  cases  for  the  old 
blood-wite  or  money-fine,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  was 
cartailed.  The  strong  moral  bent  of  Alfred's  mind  was  seen  in 
Boroe  of  the  novelties  of  his  legislation.  Tlie  Tap  Commandments 
■nil  ajnit.inn  nf  thf,  7,aiy  of  Mpses  JffTe.pr.efixed  to  his  code,  and 
tbns'Eecame  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Labor  on  Sundays  and 
holy  ^;B,_waB  made  criminal,  and  heavy  punishments  were  exact-. 
£4^  for  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  the  sednotion  of  nuns.  Much  of 
the  saccesa  of  his  actual  administration  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his 
ehoioe  of  instruments.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  men,  Denewulf, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  said  to  have  been  a  swine-herd  in 
the  forest  when  Alfred,  struck  with  the  qnickness  of  his  wit,  took 
bim  home  and  reared  him  at  his  court.  The  story  is  a  mere  le- 
gend, but  it  conveys  a  popular  impression  of  the  King's  rapid  rec- 
t^nition  of  merit  in  any  station.  He  conid  hardly  have  chosen 
braver  or  more  enei^etic  coadjutors  than  those  whom  he  employed 
both  in  bis  political  and  in  his  educational  efforts.  The  two  chil- 
dren whom  be  himself  trained  for  rule,  Eadward  and  ^thelfleed, 
proTed  the  ablest  rulers  of  their  time.  But  the  secret  of  his  good 
government  lay  mainly  in  the  intense  energy  of  jSlfred  himself. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  that  made  him  in  youth  the  first  hunts- 
(Tian  of  his  day,  the  reckless  daring  of  his  early  manhood,  took 
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later  and  graver  form  in  an  activity  that  found  ^ime  amid  tlie 
cares  of  atate  for  the  daily  dritiea  of  religion,  for  converea  with 
strangers,  for  atndy  and  translation,  for  learning  poema  by  heart, 
for  planning  buildinga  and  inetructing  craftemen  in  gold-work,  for 
teaching  even  falconers  and  dog-keepers  their  buainess.  Restless 
aa  he  was,  hia  activity  was  the  activity  of  a  mind  strictly  prao- 
tical.  Alfred  was  pi-e-eminently  a  man  of  bnaineas,  careful  of  de- 
tail, laborious,  and  methodical.  He  carried  in  his  bosom  a  little 
hand-book, in  which  he  jotted  down  things  as  they  struck  him; 
now  a*  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  now  a  atory,  euch 
as  that  of  Bishop  £aldhelm  amgtng  aacred  aongs  on  the  bridge, 
Eat:h  hour  of  the  King's  day  had  its  peculiar  task;  there  waa  the 
same  order  in  the  division  of  hia  revenue  and  in  the  ari'angement 
of  his  court.  But  active  and  bnay  as  he  waa,  hia  temper  remained 
aimple  and  kindly.  We  have  few  etoriea  of  his  life  tnat  are  more 
than  mere  legends,  but  even  legend  itself  never  ventured  to  ije- 

Eart  from  the  outlines  of  a  character  which  men  knew  so  well, 
lunng  his  months  of  waiting  at  Athelney,  while  the  country 
waa  overmu  by  the  Danes,  he  was  said  to  have  entered  a  peas- 
ant'a  hut,  and  to  have  been  bidden  by  the  housewife,  who  did  not 
recognize  him,  to  turn  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on  the  hearth. 
The  young  King  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  in  the  sad  thoughts 
which  came  over  him  he  forgot  his  task,  and  bore  in  amused  si- 
lence the  scolding  of  the  good  wife,  who  found  her  cakes  spoiled 
on  her  return.  This  tale,  if  nothing  more  than  a  tale,  could  nev- 
er have  been  told  of  a  man  without  humor.  Tradition  told  of  his 
genial  good-nature,  of  hia  chattiness  over  the  adventures  of  hia 
life,  and  above  all  of  his  love  for  song.  In  hia  buaieat  days  ^Ifrod 
found  time  to  leaiii  the  old  aonga  of  hia  raoe  by  heavt/ttnd  bade 
them  be  taught  in  the  palace-school.  Aa  he  translated  the  tales 
of  the  heathen  mythology  he  lingered  fondly  over  and  expanded 
them,  and  in  momenta  of  gloom  he  found  comfort  in  the  muEic  of 
the  Psalms. 

Neither  the  wars  nor  the  legislation  of  Alfred  were  destined  to 
leave  snch  lasting  traces  upon  England  as  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
its  literature.  His  end  indeed  even  in  this  was  practical  rather 
than  literary.  What  he  aimed  at  was  simply  the  education  of  his 
people.  As  yet  Weasei  was  the  most  ignorant  among  the  En- 
gliah  kingdoms.  "  When  I  began  to  reign,"  said  jElfred, "  I  can 
not  remember  one  south  of  Thamea  who  could  explain  his  service- 
book  in  English."  Even  in  the  more  highly  cultivated  towns  of 
Mercia  and  Korthnmbria  the  Danish  aword  had  left  few  survivors 
of  the  school  of  Ecgberht  or  Bfeda.  To  remedy  thia  ignorance 
Alfred  desired  that  at  leaat  every  free-born  youth  who  possessed 
the  means  should  "  abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  well  understand 
Engliah  writing."  He  himaelf  auperintended  a  school  which  he 
had  eatabliahe^  for  the  young  nobles  of  his  court  At  home  he 
(bund  none  to  help  him  in  hia  educational  efibits  but  a  few  Mer- 
cian prelates  and  priests,  with  one  Welsh  bishop,  Asser.  "  For- 
merly," the  King  writes  bitterly, "  men  came  hither  from  foreign 
lands  to  seek  for  instrnction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we  can 
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only  obtaia  it-frora  abroad."  But  his  mind  was  far  from  being 
prisoned  within  hin  own  island.  He  sent  a  Norwegian  ehip-mas- 
ter  to  explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the  coast  of 
Esthooia;  envoys  bore  hie  {ti-esenta  to  the  churches  of  India  and 
Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  miesion  carried  PeterVpence  to  Rome. 
It  waa  with  France,  however,  that  his  iutercouise  was  closest,  and 
it  was  from  thence  that  he  drew  the  seholara  to  aid  him  in  his 
work  of  education.  A  scholar  named  Grimbald  came  from  St. 
Omer  to  preside  over  the  new  abbey  at  Winchester;  and  John, 
the  Old  Saxon,  was  fetched  from  the  abbey  of  Corbey  to  rule  a 
mooastery  and  school  that  Alfred's  gratitude  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  Danes  raised  in  the  marshes  of  Athelney. 

The  real  work,  however,  to  bo  done  was  dono  not  by  these 
scholars, but  by  the  King  Limself.  Alfred  resolved  to  throw  open 
to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  knowledge  which  had  till 
then  been  limited  to  the  clergy.  He  took  his  books  as  he  found 
them — they  were  the  popular  manuals  of  bis  age — the  Consola- 
tions of  Boethiua,  the  Pastoi'als  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  compilation 
of  Orosius,  then  the  one  accessible  hand-book  of  universal  history, 
and  the  history  of  his  own  people  by  Bed^  He  translated  these 
works  into  English,  but  he  was  far  more  than  a  translator,  he  was 
an  editor  for  the  people.  Here  he  omitted,  there  he  expanded. 
He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch  of  the  new  geographical  discov- 
eries in  the  North.  He  gave  a  West-Saxon  form  to  hia  selections 
fromBffida.  In  one  place  he  stops  to  explain  his  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, his  wish  for  a  thicker  population,  his  conception  of  na- 
tional welfare  as  consisting  in  a  due  balance  of  the  priest,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  churl.  The  mention  of  Nero  spura  him  to  an  out- 
break on  the  abuses  of  power.  The  cold  Providence  of  Boethius 
gives  way  to  an  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  As  he  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature  flings  off  its  royal 
mantle,  and  talks  as  a  man  to  men.  "  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  prays, 
with  a  charming  BimpliGity,"if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I, for 
every  man  must  say  what  he  says  and  do  what  he  does  according 
to  his  ability."  But  simple  as  was  his  aim,  Alfred  created  £n- 
gli^  literature.  Before  him,  England  possessed  in  her  own  tongne 
one  great  poem,  that  of  Ciedmon,  and  a  train  of  ballads  and  battle- 
soDga.  Prose  she  had  none.  The  mighty  roll  of  the  hooks  that 
fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the  translations  of  Alfred,  and  above 
all  with  the  Chronicle  of  his  reign.  It  seems  likely  that  the  King's 
rendering  of  Bffida's  history  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  the  com- 
pilation of  what  is  known  as  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle, which  was  certainly  thrown  into  its  present  form  during  his 
reign.  The  meagre  lists  of  the  kings  ofWessex  and  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Winchester,  which  had  been  preserved  from  older  times, 
were  roughly  expanded  into  a  national  history  by  insertions  from 
Bsda;  bnt  it  is  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  .Alfred  that  the 
Chreuicle  suddenly  widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative,  AiH  of  life 
and  originality,  that  marks  the  gift  of  a  new  power  to  the  English 
tongue.  Varying  as  it  does  from  age  to  age  in  historic  valne,  it 
remains  the  urst  vernacular  history  of  any  Teutonic  people,  the 
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e&rlieat  and  the  most  venerable  montiment  of  Teutonic  prose.  The 
writer  of  English  history  may  be  pardoned  if  be  lingen  too  fond- 
ly over  the  figure  of  the  king  in  whose  court,  at  whose  impulse,  it 
may  be  in  whose  very  words,  English  history  begina. 


Bartlnn  YL.-Th*  WMt-Saxan  BvKlm,  89X— lOlB. 

[Autharitiei. — Mainlf  the  Ensliah  Chronicle,  wbicb  Yttries  mnch  daring  this  peri- 
od. Through  the  reiga  of  Ewla'ard  it  ia  copious,  and  a  Mercian  chronicle  U  im- 
bedded in  iti  its  entriei  then  become  scant]',  and  are  broken  with  gnni  English 
toagf  till  the  reign  of  JEthelrad,  when  its  fulloesg  retnms.  "Florence  of  Worcet- 
ter"is  probalilj  a  cnuistation  of  a  cofj  of  tlie  Chronicle  now  lost.  The  "I^ws" 
''  JttUB-Of  oni  CQDUitu^oiial  tnowledga^llieiua^(in4  fall  into  '"i  filftf" 
'  ^adivard,  JGthelstanj  E^Jmund,  and  Eadgar  are,  like  th£  eartiei  Ukwa  of 

It  ari3Ini,  "mBlnlj  of  the  nature,  of  amendmonia  of  custom."    Tfuaaof 

■Mfred,  Jlthelred ,  Cnut,  with  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Eadnard  tbe  Confessor, 
'•awiire  fo'fhi  character  ofcod.es."  All  are  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  "Ancient  Lans 
aniOnsHtmas  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  bat  the  extracts  giieu  b;  Frofeaaor  St^'fig 

("iWni^gnta   iHiiatralivH   nf  FiPglilb   Hi}*"!?/' PP- fii*-7<)  "^""ti^'"  «11   that  dirBCtly   ' 

bears  on  oar  conadctition.  Mr.  Kemhle's"  Codex  Diplomaticus  .£yi  Saxon  id"  con- 
tains a  vast  miiSB  of  ehartera,  etc.,  hetonging  to  tbia  period.  The  Hres  of  DuiutRit 
are  given  by  Habillon,  and  in  the  Boltandist  "Acta  SanotoruDi"  fbr  Ha;  19tb.] 


The  brunt  of  the  invasion  which,  at  last  broke  under  the  Dan- 
ish leader  Hasting  upon  England  fell  mainly  on  the  biave  ealdor> 
man  whom  tbe  King  had  set  over  Mercia,  After  a  vear'b  fruit- 
less straggle  to  force  the  strong  position  in  which  JCItred  covered 
Wessex,  Hasting  left  his  faBtness  in  the  Audredswald  and  cross- 
ed the  Thames.  But  the  energy  of  the  Mercian  leader  was  even 
more  formidable  than  the  patient  strategy  of  the  King.  Follow- 
ed by  the  Loud 0 ne rs,  j£)thel red  stormed  the  Danish  camp  at  Ben- 
fleet,  followed  the  host  as  it  rode  along  'Hiames  to  rouse  new  re- 
volts in  Wales,  oangbt  it  at  Buttington,  and  defeated  it  with  a 
§reat  slaughter.  Falling  back  on  Essex,  Hasting  repeated  his 
ash  upon  the  west,  but  jSthelred  drove  him  from  his  hold  at 
Chester,  and  hung  on  his  rear  as  he  retreated  to  his  camp  on  the 
Lee.  Here  Vitrei,  free  from  all  danger  in  Wessex,  came  to  his 
lieutenant's  aid,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  ships  by  the  two 
forts  with  which  the  King  barred  the  Hver  virtually  ended  the 
war.  The  Danes  streamed  back  from  Wales,  whither  they  bad 
retreated,  to  their  old  quarters  in  France,  and  the  new  English 
fleet  drove  the  freebooters  front  the  Channel. 

The  death  of  .<Sltred  and  >S:theli-ed  soon  followed  these  exploits, 
but  the  fame  of  Mercia  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  its  "  Lady,"  the 
daughter  of  Alfred,  .^thelflied.  During  a  few  years  of  peace  she 
girded  her  strength  for  the  conquest  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs,"  tbe 
rude  Danish  confederacy  which  bad  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
Mercian  kingdom.  Derby  represented  the  origmal  Mercia  in  the 
npper  Trent,  Lincoln  the  Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the  Middle-En- 
glish, Stamford  the  province  of  the  Gyrwas  —  the  marshmen  of 
the  Fens — Nottingham  probably  that  of  the  Southumbrians.  The 
;  realm  of  Fends  had  become  strongly  Danisb ;  each  of  the  "  Bor- 
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oDgha"  Bcems  to  htve  been  mled  hj  ita  eirl  with  his  separate 
"  host ;"  irHhin,  twelve  "  lawmen"  administered  Danieh  law,  while 
a  CMnmon  jnatice^wurt  existed  for  the  whole  oonfederao;.  In  her 
attack  on  their  powerful  league  ^thelflEed  abandoned  the  older 
strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  fortreBS-buiiding. 
Advancing  aloo^  the  line  of  Trent,  she  had  fortified  Tamwortb 
and  Stafford  on  its  bead  waters,  when  a  rising  in  Gwent  called  her 
back  to  the  Welsh  border.  Her  army  stormed  Brecknock ;  and 
Ovsin,  ita  king,  no  sooner  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Danes,  in  whose 
aid  be  had  risen,  than  ^thelfl»d  at  once  closed  on  Derby.  The 
raids  of  tbe  Sanea  of  Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the  Lady 
of  Heroia  from  her  pre;^;  and  Derby  was  faardl;^  her  own  when, 
taming  soothward,  sne  forced  the  snrreoder  of  Leicester. 

£thelflffld  died  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  and  Eadward  at 
once  annexed  bis  sister's  dominions.  The  brilliancy  of  hor  ex- 
ploits had  as  yet  eclipsed  his  own,  bnt  the  son  of  j£tfred  was  a 
TJgoroas  and  active  mler;  he  had  repulsed  a  dangerons  inroad  of 
tfae  Northmen  from  France,  summoned  no  doubt  by  the  ory  of 
distress  from  their  brethren  in  England,  and  had  bridled  East-An- 
glia  to  the  South  by  the  erection  of  forts  at  Hertford  and  Witbam. 
He  now  undertook  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  Danelagh,  as 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Danes  began  to  be  called.  South 
of  the  Middle-English  and  the  Fens  lay  a  tract  watered  by  the 
Oase  and  the  Nen — originally  the  district  of  a  tribe  known  as  the 
Son th -English,  and  now,  like  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  North, 
grouped  roand  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  North- 
smpton.  The  reduction  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  ^ast- 
Anglia;  the  Danes  of  the  Fens  submitted  with  Stamford,  tbe 
SoQthumbrians  with  Nottingham.  Eadward's  Mercian  troops  had 
already  seized  Manchester,  ne  himself  was  preparing  to  complete 
his  conquests,  when  the  whole  of  the  North  suddenly  laid  itself  at 
his  feet.  Not  merely  Northumbria,  but  the  Soots  and  the  Britons 
of  Strath  Clyde,  "chose  him  to  father  and  lord"  The  submission 
had  probably  been  brought  about,  like  that  of  the  North-Welsh 
Co  j£lfred,  by  the  pressure  of  mutual  feuds,  and  it  was  aa  value- 
less as  theira.  Within  a  year  after  Eadward's  death  the  North 
vas  agun  on  fire,  ^thelstan,  Alfred's  golden-haired  grandson, 
whom  the  King  had  girded  as  a  child  with  a  sword  set  in  a  golden 
■cabbard  and  a  gem-studded  belt,  incorporated  Northumbria  with 
his  dominions;  tben  turning  westward  broke  a  league  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  North-Welsh  and  the  Scots,  forced  them 
to  pay  annual  tribute,  to  march  in  his  armies,  and  to  attend  hia 
coancils.  The  West- Welsh  of  Cornwall  were  reduced  to  a  like 
vassalai^e,  and  finally  driven  from  Exeter,  which  they  had  shared 
till  then  with  ita  English  inhablUnts.  The  revolt  of  the  Kiaa 
of  the  Soota,  Conatantine,  was  punished  by  an  army  which  wasted 
his  kingdom,  while  a  fleet  ravaged  its  coasts  to  Caithness,  But 
the  revolt  only  heralded  the  formidable  confederaoy  in  which 
Scotland,  Cumoerland,  and  the  Britifh  and  Danish  caiefs  of  the 
West  and  East  roae  at  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Anlaf  in  the 
Uamber.    The  Eins'a  victory  at  Brunanbnrh,  sung  in  noblest  war- 
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song,  seemed  the  vrock  of  Danish  hopes,  bnt  the  work  of  conquest 
was  Btiii  to  be  done.  On  ^thelstan's  death,  the  Danelagh  rose 
again  in  revolt;  and  though  the  ^oung  King  £admuQd  won  back 
the  Five  Boroughs,  the  peace  which  was  negotiated  by  the  two 
archbishops,  Oda  and  Wulfstan,  restored  the  old  balance  of  .j£l- 
fred's  day,  and  re-established  Wotling  Street  aa  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wessez  and  the  Danes. 

The  completion  of  the  West-Sason  realm  was  in  fact  reserved 
for  the  hands,  not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  but  of  a  priest.  Danstan 
stands  first  in  the  line  of  ecoleaiastical  statesmen  who  connted 
among  them  Lanfrano  and  Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud.  He  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  himself,  in  his  own  vivid  personality 
after  eight  centuries  of  revolution  and  change.  He  was  bom  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Glastonbury,  beside  Ini'a  church ;  his  father, 
Heoretan,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  brother  of  the  bishops  of 
Wells  and  of  Winchester.  It  must  have  been  in  his  father's  hall 
that  the  fair,  diminutive  boy,  with  his  scant  but  beautiful  hair, 
caught  his  obann  over  animals,  his  love  for  "  the  vain  songs  of 
ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends,  the  fnneral  chants," 
which  afterward  roused  against  him  the  charge  of  sorceir. 
Thence,  too,  he  may  have  derived  his  passionate  love  of  music, 
and  his  custom  of  carrying  his  harp  iu  nand  on  jonrney  or  visit. 
The  waudering  scholars  of  Ireland  had  lefl  their  books  in  the 
monastery  of  tilastonhury,  as  they  left  them  along  the  Rhine  and 
the  Daimbe ;  and  Dnnstan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  lettei-s  till  his  brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  His  knowl- 
edge became  famous  in  the  neighborhood  and  reached  the  court 
of  the  King,  but  his  appearance  there  was  the  signal  for  a  bui-st 
of  ill-will  among  the  courtiers,  many  of  whom  were  probably  kins- 
men of  bis  own.  Tbey  drove  him  from  the  Kings  train,  threw 
him  from  his  hor«e  as  he  passed  through  the  mai-shes ;  and,  with 
the  wild  passion  of  their  age,  trampled  him  underfoot  in  the  mire. 
The  outrage  ended  in  fever,  and  Dunstan  rose  from  his  sick-hed  a 
monk.  But  his  devotion  took  no  ascetic  turn.  His  nature  wag 
sunny,  versatile,  artistic;  full  of  strong  affections,  and  capable  of 
inspiring  others  with  affections  as  strong.  Quick-witted,  of  te- 
nacious memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  gay  and  genial  in  ad- 
dress, an  artist,  a  musician,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  busy  at  books,  at  building,  at  handicraft.  His  mo- 
nastic profession  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  Tbroughont  his  manhood  he  won  the  affection  of  wom- 
en ;  bo  now  became  the  chaplain  and  guide  of  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  who  lived  only  for  charity  and  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
grims. "  He  ever  clave  to  her,  and  loved  her  in  wondrous  fash- 
ion," The  wealth  of  his  devotee  was  placed  unreservedly  at  his 
command ;  his  sphere  began  to  widen ;  we  see  him  followed  by  a 
train  of  pupils,  busy  with  literature,  writing,  harping,  painting, 
designing.  One  morning  a  lady  summons  him  to  her  house  to  de- 
sign a  robe  which  she  is  embroidering.  Aa  he  bends  with  her 
maidens  over  their  toil,  his  harp  hung  upon  the  wall  sounds  with- 
out mortal  touch  tones  which  the  excited  ears  around  frame  into 
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a  joyous  antiphon.  The  tie  wliich  boand  him  to  this  ecbolsr-life 
waa  broken  by  the  death  of  his  patroness,  and  DuDstan  was  sud- 
denly called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  by  the  aooeesion  of 
Eadmand.  But  the  old  jealoaaies  revived  at  his  re-appearance 
at  court,  aad  counting  the  game  lost  Daastan  prepared  again  to 
withdraw.  The  King  had  spent  the  day  in  tiie  chase ;  the  red 
deer  which  he  waa  pursuing  dashed  over  Cheddar  cliffs,  and  his 
horse  only  checked  itself  on  the  biink  of  the  ravine  while  Ead- 
mand in  the  bitterness  of  death  was  repeating  of  his  injustice  to 
Dunstan.  Ho  was  at  once  BummoDed  on  the  King's  return. 
"Saddle  your  horse,"  said  £adraund,"and  ride  with  me."  The 
royal  train  swept  over  the  marshes  to  his  home ;  and  the  King,  be- 
stowing on  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  seated  him  in  the  piieatly  chair 
as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

The  hand  of  the  new  minister  was  soon  seen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  North.  He  seized  on  the  Scots  as  a  balance  to  the  Danes, 
and  secured  the  aid  of  their  king  by  investing  him  with  the  fief 
of  Cumberland.  Northumbria  at  once  fell  into  Eadmund's  hands, 
and  submitted  peaceably  at  his  death  to  his  brother  Eadred.  A 
revolt  two  years  later  enabled  Dunstan  to  fling  the  head  of  the 
Danish  reaistance,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wulstan,  into  prison, 
aad  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  while  the  Northumbrian  realm 
sank  into  an  earldom  under  Oawul£  On  Eadgar's  accession,  the 
luinister  hastened  to  complete  his  work.  The  great  earldom  was 
broken  iato  three  portions;  Oswulf  retained  the  central  part  be- 
tween Tees  and  Tweed,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  larger  title 
of  the  whole  ;  Deii-a,  revived  tor  Earl  Oalac,  became  our  York- 
sliire.  The  Scot  king,  Kenneth,  already  secured  by  the  grant  of 
Cumberland,  was  now  probably  bound  to  the  English  supremacy 
by  the  grant  of  NorthBm  Northunibria,  the  county  between  the 
^rth  aad  the  Tweed.  The  grant  was  more  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Scotland  than  on  our  own.  Lothian  beuame 
the  chief  abode  of  its  new  rulers,  Edinburgh  their  capital  The 
Scot  kings  were  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  their  Eugliah  subjects, 
and  renounced  their  old  Gaelic  for  the  English  tongue.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  Korth  already  indicated  the  large  and  statesman- 
like cwirse  which  Dunstan  ^vas  tn  pursue  in  the  general  adminia- 
traibn  of  the  realm.  He  aeema  to  have  adopted  li-om  the  begin- 
ning a  national  rather  than  a  West-Sazon  policy.  The  chai^ 
against  his  later  rule,  that  he  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Dane 
and  too  much  love  to  strangers,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  unprovin- 
cial  temper  of  hia  administration.  In  the  code  which  he  promul- 
gated he  espressly  reserved  to,  the  North  its  old  Danish  rigits, 

with  as  good  laws  as  they  beat  might  choose."  The  resentment 
of  Wessex  was  seen  in  the  i-evolution  which  followed  on  the  death 
of  Eadred.  His  succeaaor,  Eadwig,  had  oonti-acted  an  uncanonical 
marriage ;  he  added  to  the  irritation  of  the  prelates  by  withdraw- 
ing to  his  queen's  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  coronation  feast. 
Dunstan,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  di-cw  him; 
ronghty  into  the  ball  The  wrath  of  the  boy-king  drove  the  abbot 
over-sea, and  his  whole  system  went  with  him.    The  kingdom  at. 
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once  broke  up;  M«rcin  Kiid  Northumbria  cast  off  the  role  of 
Wessez,  and  cliose  Eadgar,  the  brother  of  Eadwig,  for  their  king, 

Dnnstan  waa  recalled  by  the  Mercian  Witenagemot,  and  re- 
ceived from  Eadgar  the  aeeB  of  London  and  Winchester.  When 
the  BcandaJB  of  ^dwtg's  miBgovemment  ended  two  years  after  in 
his  death,  Wessex  submitted  to  the  king  who  had  been  already 
accepted  by  the  North,  and  Dnnstan,  now  raised  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, wielded  for  sixteen  years  as  the  minister  of  Eladgar  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  realm.  Never  had  En- 
gird seemed  so  strong  or  so  peaceful.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  settlement  of  the  North ;  without,  a  fleet  cruising  round  the 
coast  reduced  the  Danes  of  Ireland  beneath  the  English  overlord- 
ahip ;  eight  vassal  kings  rowed  Eadgar  after  his  coronation  in  his 
boat  on  the  Dee.  The  death  of  King  Eadmund  had  shown  the  in- 
ternal disorder  of  the  state.  As  the  King  feasted  at  Pnoklecburch, 
a  robber,  Leofa,  whom  he  bad  banished,  sat  himself  at  the  royal 
board  and  drew  on  the  cup-bearer,  who  bade  him  retire.  Ead- 
mund, springing  to  bis  thegn's  aid,  seized  the  robber  by  his  hair 
and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  but  Leofa  had  stabbed  the  King  ere 
rescue  could  arrive.  The  etem  hand  of  Dunstan  restored  justice 
and  order,  while  his  care  for  commerce  was  shown  in  the  lawn 
whiob^ rcgulatfldJhfl-  monetary  standard  and  tbe  enactments  of 
comiSon  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm.  Thanet  was  Sv^ 
ttgcd  TliBen  the  wreckers  of  its  coast  plundered  a  trading  ship  from 
York.  Bnt  the  aims  of  the  Primate-minister  reached  far  beyond 
this  outer  revival  of  prosperity  and  good  government.  T^me  and 
the  Northern  war  had  dealt  rudely  with  Alfred's  hopes;  his  edu- 
cational movement  had  ceased  with  his  death,  the  clergy  had  snnk 
back  into  worldliness  and  ignorance;  not  a  single  book  or  transla- 
tion had  been  added  to  those  which  the  King  had  left.  Dunstan 
resumed  the  tafik,  if  not  in  the  larger  spirit  of  Alfred,  at  least  in 
the  spirit  of  a  great  administrator.  He  had  long  sympathized 
with  the  revival  of  the  stricter  monasticism  which  had  began  in 
the  abbey  of  Cluany.and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  its  introdno- 
tion  into  the  English  cloisters.  He  found  vigorous  aid  in  Oswald 
and  jSthelwold,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester;  a  dream  showed  him  a  tree  of  wondrons  height 
stretching  its  branches  over  Britain,  its  boughs  loaded  with  count- 
less cowls,  the  topmost  twig  crowned  with  a  cowl  of  larger  size 
than  all.  The  tree — Dunstan  interpreted — was  England  as  it  was 
to  be,  the  big  cowl  j£!theIwoid.  The  three  prelates  pushed  the 
movement  roughly  forward,  expelling  the  seoular  canons  from 
many  of  the  cathedi-als,  and  founding  forty  new  abbeys.  The  ab- 
beys were  schools  as  well  as  monasteries.  Dunstan  himself  while 
Abbot  was  famous  as  a  teaoher,jlEtheIwold  raised  Abingdon  into 
a  school  second  only  to  Olastonbnry.  Abbo,  the  most  notable 
scholar  in  OanI,  came  from  Flenry  at  the  Primate's  invitation. 

After-times  looked  back  fondly  to  "  Eadgar's  Law,"  as  it  waa 
called,  in  other  words  to  the  English  Constitution  as  it  shaped  it 
self  tn  Ihe'hands  of  Ea^gitr's  minister.  Peace  and  change  hati 
greatly  modified  the  older  order  which  had  followed  on  Uie  Bn- 
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glUh  OoDqnesL  SlAverr  was  groduallv  disappesring  before  the 
efforts  of  the  Church.  Theodore  had  deDted  ChriBtian  barial  to 
the  kidnaper,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parentH 
after  the  age  of  Beven.  Ecgberht  of  Yorlc  panished  any  aate  of 
child  or  kinafolk  with  ezcommnnication.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
by  lord  or  mistress,  though  no  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  state,  be- 
came a  sin  for  whiah  penanoe  was  dne  to  the  Church.  The  Blare 
vas  exempted  from  toll  on  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  here  and  there 
he  became  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  be  Bold  with  it; 
Boraetimes  he  acquired  a  plot  of  ground,  and  was  Buffered  to  pur- 
chase his  own  releaBP.  ^the|Btan  gave  the  Btava-claBs  s  now  rank 
in  the  realm  by  extending  to  it  the  same  pi-incipleB  of  mutual  re- 
spoosibility  for  crime  which  were  the  basis  of  order  among  the 
free^  The  Chnrch  was  far  from  contenting  herself  with  this  grad- 
ual elevation ;  Wilfrith  led  the  way  in  the  work  of  emancipation 
by  ireeing  two  hundred  and  fitly  serfs  whom  he  found  attached 
to  his  estate  at  Selsey.  Manumission  became  frequent  in  wills,  as 
the  clergy  taught  that  such  a  gift  was  a  boon  to  the  soul  of  the 
dead.  At  the  Synod  of  Calcuith  the  bishops  bound  themselves 
to  free  at  their  decease  all  serfs  on  their  estates  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  serttloni  hy  want  or  crime.  TJaaally  the  slave  was  set 
free  before  the  altar  or  in  the  church-porch,  and  the  Oospel-book 
bore  written  on  its  margins  the  record  of  his  emancipation.  Some- 
times bis  lord  placed  him  at  the  spot  where  four  roads  met,  and 
bade  him  go  whither  he  would.  In  the  more  solemn  form  of  the 
law  his  master  took  him  by  the  hand  in  full  shire-meeting,  showed 
him  open  road  and  door,  and  gave  him  the  lance  and  sword  of  the 
freeman.  The  slave-ti-ade  from  English  ports  was  prohibited  by 
Uv,  bat  the  prohibition  long  remamed  ineffective.  A  hundred 
yean  later  than  Dunstan  the  wealth  of  English  nobles  was  said 
sometimee  to  spring  from  breeding  slaves  for  the  market.  It  was 
not  till  the  reirn  of  the  first  Norman  king  that  the  preaching  of 
Wolstan  and  the  inHnence  of  Lanfrano  suppressed  the  trade  in  its 
,'  last  stronghold,  the  port  of  BriBtoL 

But  the  decrease  of  slavery  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increasing  degradation  of  the  hulk  of  the  people.  Much,  indeed, 
of  the  dignity  of  the  free  farmer  had  depended  on  the  contrast  of 
his  position  with  that  of  the  slave ;  free  among  his  equals,  he  was 
lord  among  his  serfs.  But  the  change  from  freedom  to  villenage, 
from  the  freeholder  who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law 
to  the  tenant  bound  to  do  service  to  his  lord,  which  was  annihila- 
ting the  old  English  liberty  in  the  days  of  Dunstan,  was  owing 
mainly  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  English  kingship.  The 
nnloD  of  the  English  realms  had  removed  the  King;,  as  his  domin- 
ions extended,  further  and  further  from  his  people,  and  clothed 
faim  with  A  mysterioas  dignity.  Religion  had  told  against  polit- 
ical Independence.  With  Alfred  the  King  becomes  "  the  Lord's 
Boointed,"  treason  against  him  is  punished  with  death ;  even  the 
bishop,  once  his  equal  in  life-value,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  ealdor* 
man.  The  ealdorman  himself,  once  the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  small* 
er  Mate,  beoomes  from  jfilfred's  time  the  mere  delegate  of  the 
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King;  his  authority  is  curtailed  by  that  of  the  royal  reev^^ffi- 
cers  dispatched  to  levy  the  royal  revenues  and  admrnisTerthe 
royal  justice.  The  older  nobility  of  blood  died  ont  before  the 
new  nobility  of  the  court.  From  the  oldest  times  of  Germaoic 
history  eacli  chief  or  kin^  had  his  war-band,  his  comrades,  war- 
riors bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn  to  fisht 
for  blm  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as  their  own.  WSen 
Cynewulf  of  Wessex  waa  foully  slain  at  Merton  his  comrades 
"  ran  at  once  to  the  spot,  each  as  he  was  ready  and  as  fast  aa  he 
could,"  and  despising  all  oSers  of  life,  fell  fighting  over  the  corpse 
of  their  lord.  The  fidelity  of  the  war-band  waa  rewai'ded  with 
grants  fiom  the  royal  domain;  the  King  became  their  JfluLflthlt^ 
ford.  "  the  dispenser  of  gifts ;"  the  comrade  became  his  "servant" 
or  thegn.  Personal  servioe  with  such  a  lord  was  held  not  to 
degrade,  but  to  ennoble ;  "  dish-thegn,"  and  "  bower-thegn,"  and 
"  horee-thegn,"  became  great  officers  of  state.  The  older  nobility 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  new ;  the  thegn  advanced  with 
the  advance  of  the  King;  he  absorbed  every  post  of  honor,  and 
becameealdorman,  reeve,  bishop,  judge;  while  the  common  ground 
of  the  mark  now  became  folk-land  in  tlie  hands  of  the  King,  and 
was  carved  out  into  estates  for  his  dependents. 

With  the  advance  of  the  thegn  fell  the  freedom  of  the  peasant 
The  principle  of  personal  allegiance  embodied  in  the  new  nobility 
widened  into  a  ttieory  of  general  dependence.  By  Alfred's  day 
it  was  assumed  that  no  man  could  exist  without  a  lord.  The  rav- 
ages and  the  long  insecurity  of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the 
free  farmer  to  seek  protection  from  the  thegn.  His  freehold  was 
Surrendered  to  be  i-eceived  back  as  a  fief,  laden  with  service  to 
its  lord.  Gradually  the  "  lordless  man"  became  a  sort  of  outlaw  in 
tho  realm.  The  free  churl  sank  into  the  villein,  and  with  his  per- 
sonal freedom  went'  his  'sbare  in  the  goveiTiment  of  the  state. 
Every  freeman  was  hia  own  legislator,  in  the  meeting  of  the  mark, 
or  of  the  shire,  or  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  the  pi'eliminary  dis- 
cussion rested  witli  the  nobler  sort,  the  final  decision  with  all. 
Tho  clash  of  arms,  the  "yea"  or  "nay"  of  the  crowd,  were  its  vote. 
The  union  of  the  different  kingdoms  seemed  only  to  widen  and 
exalt  the  power  of  the  English  fieeman,  for  he  was  by  right  a 
member  of  the  "^reat  meeting"  as  of  the  smaller,  and  in  that  "as- 
sembiy  of  the  wise"  lay  the  rule  of  the  realm.  It  could  elect  or 
depose  the  King.  The  higher  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of  great  officers  of  state, 
belonged  to  the  Great  Assembly.  But  with  this  power  the  free- 
man had  really  less  and  less  to  do.  The  larger  the  kingdom  the 
greater  graw  the  distance  from  his  home.  £iis  part  in  the  shire- 
moot  was  necessanty  less  than  in  his  own  mark-moot ;  his  ehare 
in  the  general  delilierations  of  the  realm  dwindled  to  nothing. 
There  was  no  election  of  delegates ;  the  freeman  appeared  in  per- 
son or  not  at  alL  The  only  relic  of  the  popular  character  of  i^-  . 
glish  government  lay  at  last  in  the  rine  of  citiaens  who  at  London 
or  Winchester  gathered  round  the  Wise  Men  and  shouted  their  ) 
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"  aye"  or  "  nay"  at  the  election  of  a  king.  Practically  the  nation- 
al council  shrank  into  a  gathering  of  the  great  officers  of  Church 
aod  State  with  the  royal  thegns,  and  the  old  English  democracy 
passed  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  kind. 

It  is  in  this  degradation  of  the  class  in  which  its  tine  strength 
lay,  that  ve  must  look  for  the  canse  of  the  ruin  which  already 
huQg  over  the  West-Saxon  realm.  Fresh  viralence  was  added  to 
the  reaction  against  the  system  of  Dnnstan  by  his  rongh  treat- 
ment of  the  married  clergy,  and  the  violent  transfer  of  property 
which  his  measarea  necessitated.     For  a  time  the  discontent  was 

Xelled  by  the  enei^y  of  the  primate ;  seising  his  cross,  he  settled 
e  diapnte  over  Eadgar'a  successor  by  the  coronation  of  hia  aon 
Eadward,  and  oonfronted  his  enemies  successfully  in  three  aeaem- 
blies  of  the  Wise.  In  that  of  Calne  the  floor  of  the  room  gave 
way,  and  Dunstan  and  hia  friends  alone  remuned  nnhart.  But 
not  even  the  fame  of  a  miracle  sufficed  to  turn  the  tide.  The  as- 
sassination of  Eadward  was  followed  by  a  West-Saxon  triumph, 
and  the  thegns  of  the  south  broke  out  in  "  great  joy"  at  the  cor- 
onation of  bis  brother  ^thelred.  Dunstan  withdrew  to  die  at 
Canterbury,  and  with  his  withdrawal  the  artificial  kingdom  which 
hia  genius  had  built  up  fell  at  once  to  the  gronnd.  All  hope  of 
national  union  was  ruined  by  the  selfish  provincialism  of  Wessex. 
The  immediate  resumption  of  Danish,  hostilitiea,  the  practical  se- 
cession  of  tho  Xorth,tol!owed  naturally  on  the  accession  of  .jEtfael- 
red.  Within,  the  new  king  was  at  war  with  his  clergy  and  with 
Mercia,  ravaging  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  driving  .^Ifrlc,  the  eal- 
dorman  of  the  former  province,  into  temporary  banishment.  Ex- 
ecrated as  traitors  by  the  West-Saxons  and  their  king,  the  Mercian 
earls  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  political 
balance,  perhaps  at  the  revival  of  the  yet  older  independence  which 
Weswx  hod  swept  away.  Weakened  by  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
the  Danes,  ^th  el  red  was  forced  by  their  coalition  with  the  cler- 
ical party  under  Archbishop  Sigeric,  the  inheritor  of  the  policy 
ofDanstan,  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  invaders  and  to  suffer  them 
to  settle  peacefully  in  the  land.  A  fresh  attempt  to  expel  them 
threw  j¥llfric  openly  into  their  arms,  and  the  kingdom  of  .^thel- 
redilirank  into  the  realms  of  Wcasex  and  Kent.  On  these  through 
five  years  fell  the  full  fury  of  tlie  Danish  onset,  till  peace  was  again 
punliased  by  a  heavy  bribe,  and  by  a  promise  to  affoi'd  pay  and 
sabastence  to  the  Northmen  who  chose  to  settle  in  Wessex.  But 
the  peace  only  served  as  a  screen  for  the  basest  treachery.  Urged 
by  locret  orders  from  the  Kin",  the  West-Saxons  rose  on  St.  Brice's 
^fr  and  pitilessly  massacred  the  Danes  scattered  defenselessly 
Jong  tbem.  The  tower  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  which  those  ofOx- 
rd  had  taken  refuge, was  burned  with  them  to  the  ground.  Gun- 
lild,  the  sister  of  their  King  Swegen,  a  Christian  convert,  and  one 
f  the  hostages  for  the  peace,  saw  husband  and  child  butchered 
t>efore  her  eyes  ere  she  fell,  threatening  vengeance  on  her  murder- 
evs.  Swegen  swore  at  the  news  to  wrest  England  from  ..Sthelred. 
I.''or  four  years  he  marched  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Wessex, "lighting  bis  war-beacons  as  he  went"  in  blazing  home- 
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Bteitd  ftDd  tovD.  Then  for  a  heavy  bribe  be  withdrew,  to  prepare 
for  a  later  and  more  terrible  onset.  But  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  realm.  The  fiercest  of  the  Norwegian  jarle  took  his  place,  and 
irom  Wessex  the  war  extended  over  Mercia  and  East-Anglia. 
Canterbnry  was  taken  and  sacked,  .iSlfheah  the  Archbishop  drag- 

fed  to  Greenwich,  and  there,  in  default  of  ransom,  brutally  slain. 
he  Danes  set  bim  in  the  midst  of  their  busting,  pelting  him  with 
bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,  till  one  more  pitiful  than  the  rest  clove 
his  skull  with  an  axe. 

It  was  not  so  mnch  the  imbecility  of  JEtbelred  which  paralysed 
the  struggle  agunst  the  Danes  as  the  practical  secession  of  Kd- 
gland  north  of  the  Thames,  and  when  tbis  Noi-them  England  pass- 
ed from  inactivity  to  active  effort  the  struggle  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. Northumbria  and  Mercia  at  last  threw  themselves  with 
Swegen  on  Wessex.  The  war  was  terrible  but  short.  Every- 
where the  country  was  pitilessly  harried,  churches  plundered, 
men  slaughtered.  But,  with  the  one  exception  of  London,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Oxford  and  Winchester  fiung  open 
their  gates.  The  thegns  of  Wessex  submitted  to  the  Northmen 
at  Bath.  Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to  give  way,  and  .^thel- 
ced  fled  ovsr~the  sea.to  a  refnge  in  Normandy.  With  the  flight' 
of  the  K^ing  ends  the  long  struggle  of  Wessex  for  supremacy  over 
Britain.  The  task  which  had  baffied  the  energies  of  Eadwine  and 
0&  proved  too  bard  for  the  valor  of  Eadward  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Dnnstan.  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northnmbria  remained 
separate  political  bodies  which  no  efforts  of  force  or  policy  seemed 
able  to  fuse  into  one. 
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Bacthm  I>— The  Dudali  Klas** 

\A<iikantiet. — We  are  Mill  aided  by  the  cdlectiODs  of  rojal  lawi  and  charter*. 
TheEogUdi  Cbnmide  is  here  ofsrent  importance;  it>Tarioas  copiea  differ  mucb 
ID  loaE^  etc.,  from  me  another,  and  may  to  Bome  extent  be  regarded  as  distinct 
wocki.  norenee  of  Won;«eter  is  probably  ibe  translator  of  a  Taluable  copy  of  tbe 
Cbmaide  which  has  dirappeared.  The  authori^  of  the  contemporary  biographer 
or£idirard(iii  I^nard's  "Lives  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,"  pablisbed  by  tbe  Master 
of  ilia  KolU)  is  "primaiT,"saya  Mr.  Freaman, "  for  all  matters  strictly  personal  Ui 
the  King  and  the  whole  tnmily  of  Godwine.  Ue  is,  however,  very  distinctly  not  an 
Iwiorian,  bat  a  biographer,  sometime*  a  laureate. "  All  modeint  accoanla  of  this 
ntgn  have  been  sapeneded  by  the  elaborMe  history  of  Mr.  I'reeman  (Norman  Con- 
q»ait,«>LiL).] 

Britain  bad  become  England  in  tbe  five  hundred  years  that  iol- 
loired  tbe  landing  of  Hengest,  and  ita  conquest  had  ended  in  the 
tettlement  of  ita  conqneix>r3,  in  their  conversion  to  Chriatianity, in 
Oie  birth  of  a  national  literatni'e,  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  of  a 
roagb  political  order.  But  through  the  whole  of  this  earlier  age 
ererj  attempt  to  fuse  the  various  tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single 
nation  had  failed.  The  effort  of  Northumbria  to  extend  her  rule 
over  all  England  had  been  foiled  by  the  resistance  of  Meroia,  that 
of^Iercia  by  the  resistance  of  Wessex.  Wessex  itself,  even  under 
tbe  guidance  of  great  kings  and  statesmen,  had  no  sooner  reduced 
the  coontry  to  a  seeming  unity  than  local  independence  rose  again 
at  the  caU  of  the  Danes.  Tbe  tide  of  supremacy  rolled  in  fact 
backward  and  forward;  now  tbe  South  won  lordship  over  the 
North,  now  the  North  won  lordship  over  the  South,  Bat  whatev- 
er titles  kings  might  aAsonie,  or  however  imposing  their  rule  might 
appear,  NortbumbriBn  remained  apart  from  West  -  Saxon,  Dane 
iiom  Englishman.  A  common  national  sympathy  held  the  ooun- 
tiy  rongblj  together,  hut  a  real  national  union  had  yet  to  come. 

Through  the  two  hundred  years  that  lie  between  the_fli_ght  of 
.£thelred  from  England  to  Normandy  and  that  of  John  from  Kor- 
nuody  to  England  our  story  is  a  story  of  foreign  rule.  Eings 
from  Denmark  were  succeeded  by  kings  from  Normandy,  and 
tliete  by  kinga  from  Anjou.  Under  Dane,  Norman,  or  Angevin, 
EDgltshmen  were  a  subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  foreign 
,  wwteTB,  and  yet  it  was  m  these  years  of  slavery  that  England  re- 
1  iBy  became  the  England  that  we  know.  Provincial  differences  were 
Bgnshed  into  natioMl  unity  by  the  pressure  of  the  stranger.    'tb» 
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eamo  presanre  redressed  the  wrong  whic)i  had  been  done  to  the 
fabric  of  national  society  by  the  degradation  of  tho  free  fanner  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  age  into  a  feudal  dependent  on  his  loi*d. 
Tho  English  lord  himself  was  puafaed  from  his  place  by  the  barons 
of  the  Conqnest,  and  sank  into  the  position  from  which  he  bad 
thrast  tho  churL  The  middle  olass,  thus-cieated,  was  re-enforced 
by  the  rise  of  a  similar  claes  in  our  towns ;  commerce  and  trade 
were  promot«d  by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  kings,  and  with 
their  progress  rose  the  poliUoal  importance  of  the  trader.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  which  at  the  opening  of  this  period  wera  for 
the  most  part  mere  villages,  were  rich  enough  at  its  close  to  bay 
liberty  from  the  Crown.  Rights  of  self-government,  of  free  speech, 
of  common  deliberation,  which  had  passed  under  tho  latter  rale  of 
oar  English  sovereigns  from  the  people  at  large  into  the  hands  of 
its  nobles,  and  from  them  at  the  Conquest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  revived  in  the  charters  and  councils  of  the  towns.  A  mor- 
al revival  followed  hard  on  this  political  development.  The  ocoa- 
pation  of  every  see  and  abbacy  by  strangers  who  conid  only  speak 
to  their  flocks  in  an  unknown  tongne  converted  religion  from  a  su- 
perstition into  a  reality  as  it  passed  from  the  priest  to  the  people, 
and  hermit  and  friar  carried  spiritual  life  home  to  the  heart  of  tho 
nation  at  large.  At  the  same  time  the  close  connection  with  th« 
Continent  which  necessarily  resulted  fi'om  the  foreign  origin  of  our 
sovereigns  secured  for  their  realm  a  free  communion  with  the  in- 
tdlectnal  and  artistic  life  of  the  world  around.  The  old  mental 
stagnation  was  at  once  broken  up,  and  art  and  literature  covered 
England  with  great  buildings  and  busy  schools.  Tinle  for  this  va- 
ried progress  was  gained  by  the  long  peace  which  England  owed 
to  the  firm  government  of  her  kings,  while  their  polldoal  ability 
gave  her  administrative  order,  and  their  jndicial  reforms  built  up 
the  fabrio  of  her  law.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  stern  discipline  of 
these  two  hundred  years  that  we  owe  not  merely  English  wealth 
and  English  freedom,  but  England  itaelf. 

The  first  of  our  foreign  masters  was  the  Dane.  The  countries  of 
Scandinavia  which  had  so  long  been  the  mere  starting-points  of  the 
pii-nte-bands  who  had  ravaged  England  and  Ireland  were  now  settling 
down  into  comparative  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  Swend  to  unite 
tbera  in  a  great  Scandinavian  Empire, of  which  England  should  be  the 
head,  and  this  project,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  death,  was  re- 
sumed with  yet  greater  vigor  by  his  son.  The  fear  of  the  Dane  was 
still  great  in  Uie  land,  and  Cnut  had  no  sooner  appeared  off  the  Eu- 
^ish  coast  than  tbc  Wise  Men  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumber- 
land joined  in  owning  him  fortbeirloid,  and  in  discarding  again  the 
rate  of  ^thelred,who  had  returned  on  tho  death  of  Swend.  With 
the  sole  support  of  London  and  part  of  Wessex,  and  for  a  time  that 
of  Mercia,  Eadmund  Ironside,  the  son  and  successor  of  ./Sthelred, 
who  passed  away  at  the  opening  of  the  new  contest^  struggled  for 
a  fow  mouths  against  the  Danish  forces ;  but  a  de<»sive  victory  at 
Assandun  and  the  death  of  his  rivU  left  Cnut  master  of  the  realm. 
Conqueror  as  he  was,  tho  Dane  was  no  foreigner  in  the  Rense  thtit 
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the  Normsn  was  a  foreigner  ftfter  him.  His  language  differed  lit- 
tle from  the  EDgiish  tongiie.  He  brought  in  no  new  Byetem  of 
tenore  or  govemment.  Cnnt  rnled,  in  fact,  not  Bs  a  conqneror  bat 
as  a  king.  The  good-will  and  tranquillity  of  England  were  necea- 
sary,  in  fact,  for  the  suocesa  of  liis  larger  schemes  in  the  North, 
where  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects  aided  him  in  uniting  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  bcnenth  his  sway.  Dismissing  there- 
fore his  Danish  "  host,"  and  retaining  only  a  trained  body  of  houee- 
hold  troops,  the  hns-carls,  who  form  the  origin  of  onr  standing 
army,  Cnut  boldly  relied  for  support  within  his  realm  on  the  justice 
and  good  government  he  had  secured  it.  His  aim  during  twenty 
years  seeros  to  have  been  to  obliterate  from  men's  minds  the  for- 
eign character  of  hia  rule,  and  the  bloodshed  in  which  it  had  begun. 
The  change  in  himself  was  as  startling  as  the  change  in  his  policy. 
When  he  first  appears  in  England,  it  is  as  the  mere  Korthman, 
passionate,  revengeful,  uniting  the  guile  of  the  savage  with  his 
thirst  for  blood.  Hla  first  acts  of  government  were  a  series  of 
murders.  Eadrio  of  Mercia,  whose  aid  had  given  him  the  crown, 
was  no  sooner  useless  than  at  a  sign  from  Cnut  he  was  felled  by  an 
aze-blow  in  the  King's  presence.  A  similar  assassination  removed 
Eadwig,  the  brother  of  Eadmnnd  Ironside.  Ironside  himself  was 
bdieved  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  King's  agents,  while  bis 
children  were  hunted  even  into  Hungary  by  his  ruthless  hate. 
From  a  mere  savf^  such  as  this  Cnut  rose  abi-uutly  into  the  wise 
and  temperate  king.  Stranger  as  ho  was,  he  deliberately  fell  hack 
on  the  older  pblicy  of  Dunstan ;  and  while  restoring  "  Eadgar's 
law,"  the  constitution  whloh..aecured  a  separate  poITtical  existence 
to  fioitb  and  South  alike,  he  acknowledged  no  difference  between 
coaquei-br  and  conquered,  between  Dane  and  En^ishman.  By  the 
erection  of  four  earldoms,  those  of  Mercia,  Korthnmberland,  Wee- 
sex,  and  East  Anglia,  he  recognized  provincial  independence,  but 
he  drew  doser  than  of  old  the  ties  which  bound  the  rulers  of  these 
great  dependencies  to  the  Crown.  His  attitude  toward  national 
feeling  was  yet  nobler.  The  Church  had  been  the  centre  of  nation- 
al resistance  to  the  Dane,  but  Cnut  sought  above  all  its  friendship. 
He  paid  homi^  to  the  cause  for  which  ^Ifheah  had  died,  by  his 
translation  of  the  archbishop's  body  to  Canterbury.  He  atoned 
for  his  father's  ravages  by  eostly  gifts  to  the  religious  bouses.  He 
protected  English  pilgrims  against  the  robber -lords  of  the  Alps, 
and  English  bishops  against  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy.  His  love 
for  the  monks  broke  out  in  the  song  which  he  composed  as  he  list- 
ened ti>  their  chant  at  Ely :  "  Merrily  sung  the  monks  of  Ely  when 
Cnnt  King  rowed  by"  across  the  vast  fen-waters  that  surrounded 
their  abbey.  "  Row,  boatman,  near  the  land,  and  hear  we  these 
monks  sing." 

(^ut's  letter  from  Rome  to  his  English  subjects  marks  the  grand- 
enr  of  his  character,  and  the  noble  conception  he  had  formed  of 
kiagship.  "  I  have  vowed  to  Ood  to  lead  a  right  life  in  alt  things," 
wrote  the  King ;  "  to  rule  justly  and  piously  my  realms  and  subjects, 
nd  to  administer  just  judgment  to  all.    If  heretofore  I  have  done 
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aught  beyond  vhat  was  jnst,  tbrongh  headiness  or  uegligenoe  of 
yoatit,  I  am  ready,  with  God's  help,  to  amoad  it  utterly."  No  roy- 
al officer,  either  for  fear  of  the  King  or  for  favor  of  any,  is  to  con- 
sent to  injustice ;  none  is  to  do  wrong  to  rich  or  poor, "  aa  they 
would  value  my  friendship  and  their  own  well-being."  He  e8[>e- 
oially  denoanoes  unfair  exaotiona :  "  I  have  no  need  that  money  be 
heaped  together  for  me  by  nnjast  demiuids."  "  I  have  sent  Uiia 
letter  before  me,"  Cnut  ends, "  that  all  the  people  of  my  realm  may 
rejoice  in  my  weH-doing ;  for  aa  you  yourselves  know,  never  have 
I  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  ia 
needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnut's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  that  of  peace.  With  him 
began  the  long  internal  tranquillity  which  marked  the  rule  of  onr 
foreign  masters.  During  two  hundred  years,  with  the  one  terrible 
interval  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  long  disturbanoe  under 
Stephen,  England  alone  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoyed 
unbroken  repose.  The  wars  of  her  kings  lay  far  from  her  shores, 
in  France  or  Normandy,  or,  as  with  Cnut,  in  the  more  distant  lands 
of  the  North.  The  stem  justice  of  their  government  secured  order 
within.  Tho  absence  of  internal  discontent  under  Cnut,  perhaps 
too  the  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  after  tlio  terrible  Danish  inroads, 
is  proved  by  its  quiet  during  his  frequent  periods  of  absence.  Even 
the  oppressive  Forest  Laws,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  en- 
act, witness  indirectly  to  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  of  English  soil  was  still  utterly  uncultivated.  A  good 
Uiird  ot  the  land  was  probably  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  or 
scrub;  another  third  consisted  of  heaths  and  moor.  In  both  the 
East  and  the  West  there  were  vast  tracts  of  marsh  land;  feus 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  long  severed  East-Anglia  from  the  mid- 
land counties ;  sites  like  that  of  Glastonbury  or  Athelney  were  al- 
most inaccessible.  The  bustard  roamed  over  the  downs,  Uie  beaver 
still  haunted  Beverley,  huntsmen  roused  tlie  bear  in  Its  forest  lur, 
the  London  craftsmen  chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox  in  the 
woods  of  Hampstead,  while  wolves  prowled  round  the  homesteads 
of  the  North,  Cnut's  Law  proves  that  peace,  and  the  industry  it 
encouraged,  were  already  telling  on  this  waste.  Protection  for  the 
"  wild  deer"  could  only  be  thought  of  when  stag  and  bittern  were 
retreating  before  the  face  of  man,  when  the  farmer's  axe  waa  ring- 
ing in  the  forest,  and  villages  springing  up  in  the  clearings. 

But  the  King  lost  more  than  his  hunting  as  the  forest  shrank 
into  narrower  bounds.  He  lost  power.  The  common  law  ran  only 
where  the  plow  ran.  Marsh  and  moor  and  woodland  knew  no 
master  but  the  King,  no  law  but  his  absolute  will;  and  Cnut  was 
the  first  to  embody  this  will  in  the  written  form  of  the  "  Forest 
Law." 

His  code  began  a  struggle  between  king  and  people,  whieb  we 
shall  see  raging  through  two  centnrios  of  our  history,  but  it  began 
it  unconsciously.  Cnut's  one  aim  waa  to  win  the  lore  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  all  tradition  shows  bow  wonderful  was  his  sacoess.  But 
tbe  Danish  rule  eudod  with  his  death.    Denmark  and  EinglaDd, 
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parted  for  a  few  years  b;  the  ncceesion  of  hia  son  Harold  to  the 
throDe  of  the  last,  vere  reanitod  uadcr  a  second  son,  Harthaonut; 
but  the  love  which  dint's  jastice  had  won  tnrned  to  hatred  be- 
fore the  Uwleflsneea  of  his  snccessors.  The  long  peace  sickened 
men  of  this  fresh  oatbarst  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  "  If  ever  was 
a  bloodier  deed  dono  in  the  land  since  the  Danes  came,"  ran  the 
Mpalxr  sons;,  when  Harold's  men  seized  jElfred,  the  brother  of 
Eadmund  Ii-OQside,  who  had  attacked  England  from  Normandy. 
Every  tenth  man  was  killed,  the  rest  sold  for  slaves,  and  .Alfred's 
eyes  torn  ont  at  Ely.  Harthacnnt,  more  savage  even  than  his 
predecessor,  dag  np  his  brother's  body  and  flang  it  into  a  marsh ; 
while  a  rising  at  Worcester  against  his  hus^carls  was  punished  by 
the  bnming  of  the  town  and  the  pillage  of  the  shiro.  His  death 
was  no  less  brutal  than  his  life ;  "  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his  diink 
in  die  house  of  Oagod  Clapa  at  Lambeth."  England  wearied  of 
kings  like  these;  but  their  crimes  helped  her  to  free  herself  from 
the  impossible  dream  of  Cnnt.  The  North,  still  more  barbBrons 
than  herself,  coold  give  her  no  new  element  of  progress  or  civiliza- 
tion. .  It  was  the  consoioaaness  of  this,  and  the  hatred  of  such 
mlers  as  Harold  and  Harthacnnt,  which  co-operated  with  the  old 
fedings  of  reTerenoe  for  the  past  in  calling  back  the  line  of  Alfred 
to  the  throne. 

Seetlen  n.-The  Enallili  BexloralloB,  l'043-I0flB. 

It  is  in  sQch  transitional  moments  of  a  nation's  history  as  this 
that  it  needs  the  cool  prudence,  the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick 
perception  of  what  is  possible,  which  distingnished  the  adroit  poli- 
tician whom  the  death  of  Cant  left  supreme  in  En^and.  Godwine 
is  memorable  iu  our  history  as  the  first  English  statesman  who  was 
neither  king  nor  priest.  Originally  of  obscure  origin,  his  ability 
had  iwsed  him  high  in  the  royal  favor ;  he  was  allied  to  the  King 
by  marriage,  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  earldom  of  Wessex. 
In  the  wars  of  Scandinavia  he  had  shown  courage  and  skill  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  English  troops  who  supported  Cnnt,  hot  his  tme 
field  of  action  lay  at  home.  Shrewd,  eloquent,  an  active  adminis- 
trator, Godwine  united  vigilance,  industry,  and  caution  with  a  gln- 
giUar  dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  During  the  troubled 
years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  had  done  his  best  to  con- 
tinue his  master's  policy  in  securing  the  internal  anion  of  England 
under  a  Danish  sovereign  and  in  preserving  her  connection  with 
the  North.  Bnt  at  the  death  of  Hartbacnut  Cnnt's  policy  had 
become  impossible,  and  abandoning  the  Danish  cause  Godwine 
drifted  with  the  tide  of  popnlar  feeling  which  called  Eadward  to 
the  throne. 

Eadward  the  son  of  ^thelred  had  lived  from  hia  youth  in  exile 
at  the  conrt  of  Normandy.  A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  tn  after- 
time  ronnd  this  last  King  of  the  old  English  stock ;  legends  told  of 
his  pious  simplicity,  his  blitheness  and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holi- 
ness that  gained  him  his  name  of  "  Confessor,"  and  enshrined  bim 
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as  a  saint  in  his  abbey-ohnroh  at  Westmitister.  Gleemen  sang  io 
numlier  tones  of  the  long  peace  and  glories  of  his  reign,  bow  wai<- 
riors  and  wise  connoilors  stood  round  liis  throne,  and  Welsh  and 
Scot  and  Briton  obeyed  him.  His  was  tlie  one  figure  that  stood 
out  bright  against  the  darkness  when  Enzland  lay  trodden  under- 
foot by  Norman  conquerors;  and  bo  dear  became  his  memory  that 
liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  incarnate  in  his  name.  In- 
stead of  freedom,  the  subject  of  William  or  Henry  called  for  th» 
"good  laws  of  Kadwxrd  the  Confessor."  But  it  was  as  a  mere 
ahadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned  to  the  throne  of 
Alfred ;  there  was  something  shadow-like  in  the  thin  form,  the 
delicate  complexion,  the  transparent  womanly  hands  that  contrasted 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  his  race ;  and  it  is  almost 
as  a  shadow  that  ho  glides  over  the  political  stage.  The  work  of 
goTemment  was  done  by  sterner  hands.  The  King's  weakness  left 
Godwine  master  of  the  realm,  and  he  ruled  firmly  and  wisely. 
Abandoning  with  reluctanoe  all  interference  in  Scandinavian  poli- 
tics, he  guarded  England  with  a  fleet  which  omised  year  by  year 
along  the  coast.  Within,  though  the  earldoms  still  remained  jeal- 
oualy  independent,  there  were  signs  that  a  real  political  unity  waa 
being  slowly  brought  about;  the  royal  write  "ran,"  as  the  phrase 
went,  to  the  furthest  borders  of  Mercia  and  Northnmbria. 

It  was  indeed  the  increasing  sense  of  order  and  law,  the  grow- 
ing moral  consciousness  of  Englishmen,  that  brought  about  <3od- 
wine's  fall.  He  alone  stood  untouched  by  the  religious  movement 
of  his  time,  by  the  enthusiasm  which  ^owed  itself  in  monsstio 
fouDdations  or  superstitions  piety  or  a  stricter  administration  of 
Church  patronage.  Godwine  was  the  founder  of  no  religioua 
house :  he  was  the  plunderer,  as  every  monk  believed,  of  many. 
His  whole  mind  seemed  set  on  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family. 
He  had  given  his  daughter  to  the  King  as  wife.  His  own  eari- 
dom  embraced  all  Englfuid  south  of  lliames.  His  son  Harold 
was  Earl  of  East-Angfia,  while  Mercia  had  been  dismembered  to 
provide  uiother  earldom  for  hla  son  Swegen.  It  was  Swegeo'a 
lawlessness  which  roused  an  ill-will  that  all  this  greed  and  am- 
bition would  hardly  have  excited.  He  bad  sednoed  the  ab- 
bess of  Leominster,  had  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet  more 
outrageous  demand  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  on  the  King's 
refusal  to  grant  it  had  fled  from  the  realm.  Godwine's  infinenoe 
secured  his  pardon,  but  on  bis  very  return  to  seek  it  Swegen  kid- 
naped and  murdered  bis  oousin  Beom,  who  had  opposed  the 
reconciliation.  He  a^aio  fled  to  Fluiders,  and  a  atorm  of  national 
indignation  followed  him  over-sea:  The  meeting  of  the  Wise  Meo 
branded  him  as  "nitbing,"  the  "utterly  worthless,"  yet  in  a  year 
his  father  had  again  wrested  a  pardon  from  the  King  and  restored 
him  to  hia  earldom.  The  scaodaloua  inlawing  of  such  a  criminal 
left  Godwine  alone  in  a  Struggle  which  soon  arose  with  Ead- 
ward  binuelf.  The  King  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  stranger  in 
bis  realm,  and  bis  sympathies  lay  naturally  wiUi  the  home  and 
friends  of  hia  youth  and  exile.    He  spoke  the  Norman  tongne 
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He  used  in  IformflTi  &BhiaD  »  seal  for  Ms  oharten.  He  set  Nor- 
mui  favoritea  in  the  highest  posts  of  Charoh  and  State.  BtranTers 
such  as  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister,  were  powerless  against 
6odwine*B  inflnenoe  and  ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time  thej  vent- 
ured to  stand  alone  against  him  they  fell  without  a  blow.  Bnt  the 
general  ill-wiU  enabled  them  at  this  moment  to  stir  Etdward  to  at- 
tack the  earL  A  quarrel  brought  the  opportunity.  On  his  retam 
from  a  visit  to  the  court,  Eustace,  Count  of  Bonlogne,  the  hnaband 
of  the  King's  sister,  demanded  quarters  for  his  train  in  Dover. 
Strife  arose,  and  many  both  of  the  bui^bera  and  foreiguera  were 
slain.  All  3odwine*s  better  nature  withstood  Eadward,  when  the 
King  angrily  bade  him  exact  vengeance  from  the  town  for  the  af- 
front  to  hia  kinsman;  bnt  he  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  townsmen 
only  to  find  himself  arraigned  with  them  as  a  criminal.  He  at  once 
gathered  his  forces  and  marched  upon  Glonoester,  demanding  the 
expntsion  of  the  foreign  favorites;  but  even  in  a  just  quarrd  the 
oonntiT  waa  cold  in  his  support,  l^e  Earls  of  Meroia  and  North- 
umberland united  their  forces  to  those  of  Eadward,  and  in  a  gather- 
ing of  Wise  Men  at  London  8wesen*s  outlawry  was  renewed,  while 
Qodwine,  declining  with  his  nsuid  prudence  a  nsdesa  struggle,  with- 
drew over-sea  to  Flanders. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by  his  fall.  Great  as 
were  Godwine's  faults,  he  was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  between 
England  and  the  rule  of  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  court; 
anda  year  had  hardly  passed  when  at  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Thames  Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yidd.  Hie  foreign 
prelates  and  bishops  fled  over-sea,  outlawed  by  the  same  meeting 
of  tJie  Wise  Men  which  restored  Qodwine  to  his  home.  He  re> 
tamed  only  to  die,  and  the  direction  of  »&&\n  passed  quietly  to  his 
son. 

Harold  came  to  power  unfettered  by  the  obstacles  which  had  be- 
set his  father,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  actual  governor  of 
the  realm.  I^e  courage,  the  ability,  the  genius  for  administration, 
the  ambition  and  subtlety  of  Grodwine  were  found  again  in  his  son. 
Id  the  internal  government  of  England  he  followed  out  his  father's 
poticy,  while  avoiding  its  escesses.  Peace  was  preserved,  justice 
administered,  and  the  realm  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Itfl  gold  work  and  embroidery  were  famous  in  the  markets  of 
Flanders  and  France.  But  it  was  a  prosperity  poor  in  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  activity,  and  dead  to  the  more  vivid  influences 
of  spiritaal  life.  Literature,  which  on  the  Continent  waa  kindling 
into  a  new  activity,  died  down  in  England  into  a  few  psalters  and 
homiliee.  The  few  minsters  raised  by  king  or  earls  contrasted 
itrangely  with  the  religions  enthusiasm  which  was  covering  Nor- 
mandy  and  the  Rhineland  with  stately  buildings.  National  his- 
tory uere  was  none.  Harold's  temper  harmoniwd  singularly  with 
the  temper  of  his  times.  His  whole  statesmanship  seemed  to  aim 
at  inaction  and  repose.  Disturbances  from  without  he  could  crush 
sternly  and  rapidly;  his  military  talents  displayed  themselves  in  a 
can^gn  agunst  Wales,  and  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity  with 
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wbich,  arming  his  troops  with  veapoDS  adapted  for  moaQtain  con- 
flict, he  penetrated  to  the  heait  of  ita  fastnesses  and  reduced  the 
oountiy  to  oomplete  sabroission.  But  good  inflnencea  were  kept  at 
bay  as  firmly  na  evil.  The  Church  sank  into  letiitirgy.  Monaaticipm 
was  the  one  religious  power  at  the  time,  and  Harold,  like  his  fa- 
ther, hated  monks.  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiiiy,  w.is 
the  adherent  of  an  antipope,  and  the  highest  dignity  of  the  English 
Church  was  deliberately  kept  in  a  state  of  suspension.  JHo  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  no  Church  reform,  broke  the  slumbers  of  its  clergy. 
Abroad  Europe  was  waking  to  a  new  revival  of  literature,  of  art, 
of  religion,  but  England  was  all  but  severed  fiom  the  Continent. 
Like  God  wine,  Harold's  energy  seemed  to  devote  itself  wholly  to 
self-aggrandizement.  As  the  childless  Eadward  drew  to  the  grave, 
his  minister  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  throne.  One  obBt.icle 
after  another  was  swept  from  his  path.  The  rival  house  of  Meroia 
fell  crushed  by  the  exile  of  Earl  ^Ifgar;  a  revolt  of  the  Northum- 
brians, whether  prompted  by  Harold  or  not,  drove  Tostig,  his  broth- 
er and  most  dangerous  opponent,  to  Flanders.  His  aim  was  attain* 
ed  without  a  struggle,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  were  gather- 
ed round  the  death-bed  of  the  Confessor  passed  quietly  at  onoe  from 
it  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  Harold. 


Section  m.— Narmnnd;  and  the  Kormuii,  912— lOflS. 

[Autheritia, — Dodo  ofS.  Qnmtiii,  n  mbow  and  coofuaed  uiiter,  baa  p 
the  earlieat  Noniun  tradidoni.  His  work  U  Rbriiljied  and  coatinned  b;  William  of 
Jamifiges,  a  conlemporarj  of  (he  Conqueror,  whose  woifc  forma  the  baaeof  the  "Ko- 
man  tie  Ron,"  compoied  by  Wace  in  the  lime  of  Henry  Iho  Second.  The  religioug 
niD*ement  h  belt  lold  by  Orderictm  Vitalin,  a  Norman  writer  of  the  twelfth  centurj, 
ftossipinfc  and  confused,  bat  full  of  Taloable  informalioD.  For  I^nfranc  see  "Lao- 
franci  Opera,  ed.  Giles,"  and  the  Uie  in  Hooli'*  "Archbishops  of  Csnterbary."  For 
Anselm,  see  tbe  admirable  biogmphj  hj  tbe  Rev.  R.  AV.  Church.  The  general  his- 
tory of  Normandy  is  Cold  diffhselr  but  picturesquely  br  Sir  F.  Pnlgrare,  "  Normandy 
and  EnBl(ind,''moreacenratelyaid  saccinctly  by  Mr.  Weeman,  '■  ILjMiy  of  Normaa 
Conquest,"  toIs.  i.and  IL] 


Bat  the  qniet  of  Harold's  accession  was  at  once  broken  by  news 
of  danger  from  a  land  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  then,  was  soon 
to  become  almost  a  part  of  England  itself.  A  walk  through  Nor- 
mandy teaches  one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history  which  we  are 
about  to  traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The  whole  story 
of  the  Conquest  stands  written  in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minster 
at  Caen  which  still  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror.  The  name 
of  each  hamlet  by  the  roadside  has  its  memories  for  English  eare; 
a  fragment  of  castle  wall  marks  the  home  of  the  Bruce,  a  tiny  lit- 
tJe  village  preserves  the  name  of  the  Percy.  The  very  look  of  the 
country  and  its  people  seem  familiar  to  us ;  the  peasant  in  liis  cap 
and  blouse  recalls  the  build  and  features  of  the  small  English  farm- 
er ;  the  fields  about  Caen,  with  their  dense  hedge-rows,  their  elms, 
their  apple -orchards,  are  tbe  very  picture  of  an  English  oonntry' 
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side.  On  the  win^^  heights  around  rise  the  sqnare  gray  keeps 
which  Normandy  handed  on  to  the  cliflEs  of  liiohniond  or  the  banks 
of  Thamea,  while  hnge  cathedrals  lift  themselves  over  the  red- 
tiled  roof  of  Uttle  market  towns,  the  models  of  tlie  stately  fabrics 
vhich  auperseded  the  lowlier  churches  of  Alfred  or  Dunstan. 

Rolf  the  Ganger,  or  Walker,  a  pirate  leader  like  Guthrnm  or 
Hasting,  had  wrested  the  land  on  either  side  the  mouth  of  Seine 
from  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  at  the  moment  when 
Alfred's  children,  Eadward  and  ^thelfled,  were  beginning  their 
conquest  of  the  English  Danelagh.  The  treaty  in  which  Fri 
parchued  peace  by  this  cession  of  the  coast  was  a  close  imitatiou 
of  the  teace  of  Wedraore,  Rolf,  like  Guthrnm,  was  baptized,  re- 
ceived the  King's  daughter  in  mairiage,  and  becanie  his  vassal  for 
the  territory  which  now  took  the  name  of  "the  Northman's  land," 
or  Xormandy.  But  vassalage  and  the  new  faith  sat  alike  lightly 
on  the  Dane.  Xo  such  ties  of  blood  and  speech  tended  to  unite 
the  Northman  with  the  French  among  whom  he  settled  along  the 
Seine,  na  united  him  to  the  Englishmen  among  whom  he  settled 
along  the  Huniber,  William  Longs  word,  the  son  of  Kolf,  though 
waTenng  toward  France  and  Christianity,  remained  Pagan  and 
Dane  in  heart:  be  called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  occupy  his  conquest 
of  the  Cotentin,  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  from  St.  Michael' 
Mount  to  the  cliffs  of  Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  bov  among  th 
Northmen  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Danish  ton^e  and  toahionB  moat 
stubbornly  held  their  own.  A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  death, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  his  boyish  successor,  fell  away 
for  the  time  from  Christianity,  while  new  pirate-Seets  came  iwarm- 
ing  up  the  Seine,  To  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  people 
are  still  "  Pirates"  to  the  French  around  them,  their  land  the  "  Pi- 
rates' land,"  their  duke  the  "  Pirates'  Duke." 

Yet  in  the  end  the  same  forces  which  merged  the  Dane  in  the 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the  Dane  in  France.  No 
race  has  ever  shown  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  or 
of  iufasing  their  own  energy  into  them.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Duke  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  heathen 
Norman  pirates  became  French  Christians,  and  feudal  at  heart. 
The  (rid  Norse  language  lived  only  at  Bayeux,  and  in  a  few  names, 
■uch  as  those  of  "dide"  and  "  bee,"  the  dell  and  the  stream,  whicii 
marked  the  local  features  of  the  country.  As  the  old  Norse  free- 
dom died  silently  away,  the  descendants  of  the  pirates  became  feud- 
al nobles,  and  the  "pirates'  land"  sank  into  the  most  loyal  of  the 
Sefs  of  France.  The  change  of  manners  was  accompanied  by  an 
eren  sharper  change  of  faith,  a  change  which  bound  the  land  where 
heathendom  had  fought  most  stubbornly  for  life  more  closely  than 
other  lands  to  the  canse  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  The 
dukes  were  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  new  faith,  but  the  re- 
ligious movement  had  no  sooner  spread  to  the  people  than  it  was 
w^eomed  with  an  almost  passionate  fanaticism.  Every  road  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims.    MonastAries  rose  in  ereiy  forest  gktd«. 
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Herlonin,  a  knight  of  Brionne,  Bonght  shelter  from  the  world  in  a 
little  valley  edged  in  with  woods  of  ash  and  elm,tbroagh  which  a 
beak  or  rivulet  (to  which  hia  house  owed  its  after-uame)  nuis  down 
to  the  Riale.  He  was  one  day  bnsy  building  on  oven  with  hia  own 
hands  when  a  stranger  greeted  Mm  with  "  God  save  yon  I"  "Are 
yon  a  Lombard?"  asked  the  knight- abbot, struok  with  the  foreign 
look  of  the  man.  "  I  am,"  he  replied,  and  praying  to  be  made  a 
monk  the  stranger  fell  down  at  the  month  of  the  oven  and  luased 
Hei-Iooin'a  feet.  The  Lombard  was  Lanfrano  of  Pavia,  a  scholar 
of  noble  family  and  especially  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  who  had  wandered  across  the  Alps  to  found  a  soho(d  at 
Avranobes,  and  was  now  drawn  to  a  reli|^ou8  life  by  the  fame  of 
Herlouin's  sanctity.  The  reli^ons  impulse  was  a  real  one,  hot 
Lanfrano  was  destined  to  be  known  rather  as  a  great  administrator 
and  alatesman  than  as  a  saint  His  teaching  raised  Bee,  in  a  few 
years,  into  the  moat  famous  school  of  Christendom :  it  was  in  fact 
the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  movement  which  waa  spreading 
from  Italy  to  the  mder  countries  of  the  West  The  whole  nteotu 
activity  of  the  time  seemed  oonoentrated  in  the  group  of  scbolara 
who  gathered  roand  him:  the  falvic  of  the  oanon  law  and  of  med- 
ieval aoholaaticism,  with  the  philosophical  skepticism  which  firat 
awoke  under  its  infiaenoe,  all  trace  their  origin  to  Beo. 

The  most  famous  of  these  acholars  waa  Antelm  of  Aosta,  an  Ital- 
ian like  Lanfrano  himself,  and  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  Prior 
and  teacher  at  Bee  Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  xaea  could  be 
more  strangely  unlike.  Anselm  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the 
quiet  aolitude  of  his  mountain-valley,  a  tender-hearted  poet-dreamer, 
with  a  soul  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and  an  intelligence 
keen  and  dear  an  the  mountun  air.  The  whole  temper  of  the  man 
was  painted  in  a  dream  of  his  youth.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
heaven  lay,  a  stately  palaoe,  amid  the  gleaming  hill-peaka,  while  ue 
women  reaping  in  the  oom-flelds  of  the  valley  became  harvest-maid- 
ens of  its  heavenly  King.  They  reaped  idly,  and  Anselm,  grieved 
at  their  sloth,  hastily  climbed  the  mountain  side  to  accuse  them  to 
their  lord.  As  he  reached  the  palaoe,  the  King's  voice  called  him 
to  his  feet, and  be  poured  forth  his  tale;  then  at  the  royal  bidding 
bread  of  an  unearthly  whiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  and 
was  refreshed.  The  dream  passed  with  the  morning,  but  the  sense 
of  heaven's  nearness  to  eartL,  the  fervid  loyalty  to  the  service  of 
his  Lord,  the  tender  restf ulness  and  peace  in  the  Divine  preaenoe 
wbiob  it  reflected,  became  the  life  of  Ansdm.  Wandering,  like 
other  Italian  scholars,  to  Normandy,  he  became  a  monk  under  Lan- 
frano, and  on  bis  teacher's  removal  to  higher  duties  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  No  teacher  has  ever  thrown 
a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  hia  tolL  "  Force  your  acholars  to  im- 
prove I"  he  harat  ont  to  another  teacher  who  relied  on  blows  and 
oompnlsion.  "  Did  yon  ever  see  a  craftsman  fashion  a  fair  imam 
out  of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone  P  Does  he  not  now  gently 
prflsa  it  and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art  yet  more 
gently  raise  and  shape  it  i    What  do  yonr  soholan  tiara  into  under 
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thU  ceaselesB  beating P"  "They  tam  only  brataJ,"  wu  tbe  reply. 
"Ton  have  bad  lack,"  was  the  keen  answer, "in  a  training  that 
only  tarns  men  into  beasts.**  The  worgt  natures  aoftened  before 
thiB  tenderness  and  patience.  Even  the  Conqneror,  ao  harsh  and 
terrible  to  others,  beoame  another  man,  gracious  and  easy  of  speech, 
witii  Anselin. 

But  amid  his  absorbing  cares  es  a  teacher,  the  Prior  of  Bee 
found  time  for  philosophical  speoalations,  to  which  we  owe  the 

S'ent  scientific  inqniries  which  built  up  the  theology  of  tbe  Middle 
ges.  His  famous  works  were  the  first  attempts  of  any  Christian 
thinker  to  elicit  the  idea  of  God  from  the  very  nature  oi  the  human 
reason.  His  passion  for  abstrase  thought  robbed  him  of  food  and 
aleep.  Sometimes  he  could  hardly  pray.  Often  tbe  night  iras  a 
long  walch  till  he  coutd  sdze  his  oonception  and  write  it  on  the 
WBx  tablets  which  lay  beside  him.  Bat  not  even  a  fever  of  intense 
tlionght  snob  as  this  could  draw  Anselm's  heart  from  its  passionate 
tenderness  and  love.  Sick  monks  in  the  infirmary  oould  relish  no 
drink  save  tbe  juice  which  his  hand  had  squeezed  for  them  from 
tile  grape-banoh.  In  the  later  days  of  his  archbishopric  a  hare 
obased  by  the  hounds  took  refuge  under  his  horse,  and  his  voice 
grew  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to  stir  in  the  chase,  while  the 
creature  darted  ofE  again  to  the  woods.  Even  the  greed  of  lands 
fnr  the  Church  to  which  so  many  religions  men  yielded  found  its 
ehftracteristic  rebuke,  as  the  batUing  lawyers  saw  Anselm  quietiy 
dose  bis  eyes  in  oourt,  and  go  peac^ully  to  sleep. 

■«rtl«»  ITr-Zbe  Oaaqaaror,  1(MS— lOSS. 

[.JaUariA'ft.— FricULril;  the  "Geita  WiI]etn]i''of  hii  ctuplain,  WiQIam  ofPcn- 
tien,  a  Tiolent  pailuan  of  the  Dake.  William  of  JumUgei  is  here  «  contanporsiy, 
Mid  of  fKAt  TBlne.  Orderio  and  WaM,  irith  tbe  other  rbrming  cbronlde  of  Benvil 
4e  Saiet  Manr,  come  in  tbe  eecand  place.  For  the  inrasioD  and  Sealac  we  bsTe. 
iB  aUiluiD,  the  coatemporaiy  "  Carmeo  da  Bello  fiattiogenai,"  b;  Gey,  Siabop  M 
Aaiew,  aiM  the  iarslusble  picturea  of  ihe  Bajenx  Tapesliy.    The  Engusb  accoDnta 


It  was  not  this  new  fervor  of  faitb  only  which  drove  Norman 
p%rims  in  flocks  to  tiie  shrines  of  Italy  and  tiie  Holy  Land.  The 
old  Xorse  spirit  of  adventure  tnmed  the  Rlgrims  into  Crusaders, 
nd  the  flower  of  Norman  knighthood,  impatient  of  the  stem  rule 
of  their  dukes,  followed  Roger  de  Toesny  against  the  Moslem  of 
Spain,  or  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with 
toe  Arabs  who  had  conquered  Sicily.    The  Crusaders  became  oon- 

r'ora  under  Robert  Qiiiscard,  a  knight  who  had  left  his  home  in 
Cotentin  with  a  single  follower,  but  whose  valor  and  wisdom 
Kxm  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  Italy.  Attack- 
ittg  the  Greeks,  whom  they  had  hitherto  served,  the  Norman  knights 
vrested  Apulia  from  them  in  an  overthrow  at  Canus,  Guisoard 
limaelf  led  thorn  to  the  conquest  of  Calabria  and  the  great  trading 
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citieB  of  the  coast,  while  thirty  ycara  of  warfara  gave  Sicily  to  the 
foUowera  of  his  brother  Roger.  The  t^yo  conquesta  were  united 
under  a  line  of  prinoea  to  whose  muuiGcenoo  art  owea  the  spleudor 
of  Palermo  and  Monreale,  and  literature  the  first  outburst  of  Italian 
song.  Normandy,  still  seething  with  vigorous  life,  waa  stirred  to 
greed  aiid  enterprise  by  this  plunder  of  the  South,  and  the  rumor 
of  Guiscard's  exploits  roused  into  more  ardent  life  the  daring  am- 
bition of  its  dnke. 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  )iim,  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  by  one  event  he  stamped  himself  on  our  histoiy, 
waa  now  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  full  grandeur  of  his  indomita- 
ble will,  his  large  and  patient  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  aim 
which  Hits  him  out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  hia  age,  liad  still  to  bo 
disclosed.  But  there  never  waa  a  moment  from  his  boyhood  when 
he  was  not  among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  was  one  long  maa- 
tering  of  difficulty  after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  biith  remain- 
ed iu  his  name  of  "the  Baatai'd."  His  father,  Duke  liobert,  had 
seen  Arietta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  tlie  town,  washing  har 
linen  in  the  little  brook  beneath  the  cliff  of  Falaise,  and  loving  her 
bad  made  her  the  mother  of  his  bpy.  Robertas  departure  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  which  be  never  returned  left  William  a  child-raler 
among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Christendom,  and  treason 
and  anarchy  sui-rounded  him  as  he  grew  to  manhood.  Disorder 
broke  at  last  into  open  revolt.  Surprised  in  his  hunling-seat  at 
Valognes  by  the  rising  of  the  Bessin  and  Gotentin  districts,  in 
which  the  Norse  temper  and  lawlessness  lingered  longest,  William 
had  only  time  to  dash  through  the  fords  of  vire  with  the  rebels  in 
his  track.  A  fieroe  combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Val-^s-dunes, 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Caen,  left  him  master  of  the  ducby,  and 
the  old  Scandinavian  Normandy  yielded  forever  to  the  new  civili- 
zation which  streamed  in  with  French  alliances  and  the  French 
tongue.  William  was  himself  a  type  of  the  transition.  In  the 
yoang  Duke's  character  the  old  world  mingled  strangely  with  the 
new,  the  pirate  jostled  roughly  witli  the  statesman.  William  was 
the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last  ontcome  of  the  Northern  race. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  sea-wolves  who  bad  so  long  lived  on  the  pil- 
lage of  the  world  seemed  embodied  in  his  gigantic  form,  his  enor- 
mous strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his  desperate  bravery,  the 
fury  of  his  wrath,  the  rutiiiessneBS  of  his  revenge.  "  No  knight 
nnder  heaven,"  bia  enemies  confessed,  "  was  William's  peer."  Boy 
as  he  was,  horse  and  man  went  down  before  his  laoce  at  Val-^ 
dunes.  All  the  gayety  of  bis  fierce  nature  broke  out  in  the  chival- 
rous adventurca  of  bia  youth,  in  his  rout  of  fifteen  Angevins  with 
but  five  soldiers  at  his  back,  iu  his  defiant  ride  over  the  disputed 
ground,  hawk  on  fiat,  as  though  war  and  the  chase  were  one.  ^o 
man  could  bend  his  how.  His  mace  crashed  its  way  through  a  ring 
of  English  warriors  to  the  foot  of  the  Standard.  He  rose  to  Ilia 
greatest  heights  in  moments  when  Other  men  despaired.  His  voice 
rang  ont  like  a  trumpet  to  rally  his  soldiers  as  they  fled  before  the 
first  English  charge  at  Senlac.    Iu  his  winter  march  on  Cheater  bfl 
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dismounted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fainting  troops,  and 
helped  with  fais  owii  hands  to  clear  a  road  tbroagh  the  Hnow-dviftB. 
With  the  Norse  daring  broke  ont  the  Norae  cvacltv.  His  venge- 
ance had  no  touch  of  human  pity.  When  the  revolted  townsmen 
of  Alen^on  hnng  oat  raw  hides  along  their  weJIs  in  scorn  of  the 
baseless  of  his  birth,  with  cries  of  "  Work  for  the  Tanner  1"  Wil- 
liam tore  ont  the  eyes  of  the  piisoners  ho  had  taken,  cut  off  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  flnng  them  into  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his 
t^eateat  victory  be  refused  Harold's  body  a  grave.  Thonsands  of 
Hampshire  peasanta  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  make  him  a 
hnnting-groond,  and  his  harrying  of  Noithumbria  left  the  Korth  of 
England  a  waste  for  a  hundred  years.  There  is  a  grim,  rathlees 
ring  about  hia  very  jests.  In  hia  old  ^e  Philip  of  France  mocked 
at  the  Conqueror's  anwieldy  bnlk,  and  at  the  sickness  which  con- 
fined him  to  hia  bed  at  Rouen.  "King  William  has  aa  long  a 
lyin,<r-in,"  laughed  hia  enemy,  "  as  a  woman  behind  her  cnrtains  1" 
"  When  I  get  up,"  swore  William,  "  I  will  go  to  mass  in  Philip's 
land,  and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my  churching.  I  will  offer  a 
thousand  candles  for  my  fee.  Flaming  brands  shall  they  be,  and 
steel  shall  glitter  over  the  fire  they  make."  At  harvest-tide,  town 
aod  hamlet  fiaring  into  aahes  along  the  French  border  fulfilled  the 
Conqueror's  vow.  There  is  the  same  savage  Vempcr  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  life.  Ho  recked  little  of  men's  love  or  hate.  His  gi'im 
look,  his  pride,  his  silence,  his  wild  outbursts  of  passion,  spread 
terror  through  his  court.  "  Stark  man  he  was,  and  great  awe  men 
had  of  him,"  was  the  comment  of  his  cubjeots  on  his  death.  His 
gracioDsnesa  to  Anaelm  only  brought  out  into  stronger  relief  the 
general  harshness  of  his  tone.  His  very  wrath  was  Holitary.  "To 
no  man  spake  he,  and  no  man  dared  speak  to  him,"  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  Harold's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  found  society 
only  when  ho  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  loneliness  of  the  woods. 
"  He  loved  the  wild  deer  as  though  he  had  been  their  father. 
Whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind  man  shonid  blind  him." 
Death  itself  took  its  color  from  the  savage  solitude  of  his  life. 
Priests  and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him,  and  the  Con- 
qneror'a  body  lay  uaked  and  lonely  on  the  floor. 

It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted  him  out  of  this  mere 
Norseman  into  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time. 
Tbe  growth  of  the  Norman  power  was  jealously  watched  by  Geof- 
fry  Martel,  the  Count  of  Anjon,  and  his  influence  succeeded  in  con- 
verting France  from  friend  to  foe.  The  danger  changed  William 
at  once  from  the  chivalrona  knight-errant  of  Yal-gs-dnnes  into  a 
wary  strategist.  As  the  French  army  crossed  the  border  he  hung 
cautiously  on  its  fljinks,  till  a  division  which  had  encamped  in  the 
httle  town  of  Mortemer  had  been  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his 
soldiers.  A  second  division  was  still  held  at  hay  by  the  Duke  him- 
self, when  Roger  de  Toesny,  climbing  up  into  a  tree,  shouted  to 
them  the  news  of  their  comrades'  f^l.  "  Up,  up,  Frenchmen  I  yon 
sleep  too  long:  go  bury  your  friends  that  lie  slain  at  Mortemer." 
A  seoond  snd  more  formidable  invasion  four  years  later  was  met 
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vith  tfae  same  oftationa  eXntegj.  WiUiam  hang  on  the  French- 
men's flxnk,  hwking  ooolly  on  while  town  &nd  abbev  were  plun- 
dered, the  Bessin  ravaged,  Caen  sacked,  and  the  invaders  prepared 
to  oross  the  Dive  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  rich  land  of 
Iiisienx.  But  only  half  the  army  was  over  the  river  when  the  Duke 
fell  suddenly  npon  ita  rear.  The  fi^ht  raged  till  the  riaing  of  the 
tide  cut  the  French  forces,  as  Wilham  had  foreseen,  hop^sely  in 
two.  Hnddled  together  on  a  narrow  oanseway,  swept  by  the  ifor- 
mac  arrows,  knigbts,  footmen,  and  baggage  triun  were  involved  in 
the  same  min.  Not  a  man  escaped,  and  the  French  King,  who  had 
been  forced  to  look  on  helpleaaly  from  the  opposite  bank,  fled  home 
to  die.  The  death  of  Oeoffry  Mart«l  left  William  witlwut  a  rival 
among  the  princes  of  France.  Maine,  the  border-land  between 
Xormandy  and  Angevin,  and  which  bad  for  the  laat  ten  years  bem 
held  by  Anjon,  submitted  withont  a  atiiiggle  to  his  rule.  Brittany, 
which  had  joined  the  lei^e  of  his  foes,  was  reduced  to  snbmisBion 
by  a  single  march. 

AH  this  activity  abroad  was  far  from  distracting  the  Duke's 
attention  from  Konnandy  itself.  It  was  hard  to  aeoure  peace  and 
order  in  a  land  filled  with  turbulent  robfoer-lords.  "  Hie  Xorman 
must  be  trodden  down  and  kept  underfoot,"  said  one  of  thw 
poets,  "and  he  who  bridles  them  may  use  them  at  his  need." 
William  "could  never  love  a  robber."  His  stern  protection  of 
trader  and  peasant  ronsed  the  baront^e  through  his  first  ten  years 
to  incesBant  revolt  His  very  kinsfolk  beaded  the  discontent,  and 
sammoDed  the  French  King  to  tbeir  aid.  But  the  victories  of 
Mortemer  and  Varsville  left  the  rebels  at  his  mercy.  Some  rotted 
in  hia  dungeons,  for  "stark"  as  he  was  the  Duke  abhorred  blood- 
shed ;  some  were  driven  into  exile,  and  joined  the  oonqnerora  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  The  land  settled  down  into  peace  and  order, 
and  William  turned  to  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Malger,  the 
Arobblshop  of  Rouen,  a  mere  hnnting  and  feasting  prdiate,  was 
summarily  deposed,  and  hts  place  filled  by  Manrilius,  a  Freni^  eo- 
desiastic  of  piety  and  learning.  Frequent  councils  under  the 
Duke's  guidance  amended  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  The  school  of 
Bee,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lieoome  a  centre  of  education ;  and  Wil- 
liam, with  the  keen  insight  into  men  which  formed  so  marked  a 
feature  in  his  genius,  selected  ite  Prior  as  his  chief  adviser.  In  a 
strife  with  the  Papacy  which  the  Duke  bad  provoked  by  his  mar- 
riwe  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfranc  had  shown  himself  an 
ardent  partisan  of  Rome,  and  his  opposition  had  been  punished  by 
a  sentenoe  of  banishmenL  The  Pnor  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the 
ouly  one  his  house  could  afford,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  Duke, 
impatient  that  he  should  quit  Normandy.  "  Give  me  a  better  horse 
and  I  shall  go  the  quicker,"  replied  the  impertarbahle  Lombard, 
and  the  Duke's  wrath  passed  into  laughter  and  good-will.  From 
that  hour  Lanfranc  beoune  his  minister  and  counselor,  whether  for 
the  affurs  of  the  Churoh  or  the  more  daring  schemes  of  foreign 
oppresaion  whiob  were  opened  up  to  him  by  the  position  of  J^ 
gland. 
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Quarrel  after  quarrel  had  for  hdf  a  ceotor^  been  drawing  the 
two  Goontriee  nearer  together.  At  the  oloee  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard the  FearleAB  the  Baniah  deeoeuta  upon  the  English  ooast  had 
foand  support  in  I^ormaDdy,  and  their  fleet  had  wintered  in  ber 
ports.  It  was  to  Tevense  tbeee  attacks  ihat^thelred  had  dispatch- 
ed a  fleet  across  tJie  Channel  to  mvage  the  Cotentia,  but  the  fleet 
vas  repulsed  and  the  strife  appeased  oy  .^thelred's  marriage  with 
Emma,  a  uater  of  Rii^rd  the  Gh>od.  ^thelred  with  bis  children 
found  shelter  Id  Norinaody  fnmi  the  Danish  kings,  and,  if  Nonoan 
aocouDts  are  to  be  trusted,  contrary  winds  alone  prevented  a  Nor- 
nuui  fleet  from  undertaking  their  restoration.  The,  peaceful  recall 
of  Eadward  to  the  ^rone  seemed  to  open  England  to  Norman  am- 
bition, and  Godwine  was  no  sooner  banished  than  Duke  Williani 
appeared  at  the  English  court,  and  received,  as  he  afterward  assert- 
ed, a  promifie  of  succession  to  its  throne  fi-om  the  King.  Sneb  a 
promise,  unconfirmed  by  the  national  assemblr  of  the  Wise  Men, 
was  uU^ly  TaluelesB,  and  for  the  moment  Giodwine's  recall  put  an 
end  to  William's  hopes.  They  were  revived  by  a  storm  which 
tbrew  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel,  on  the  French  coast, 
and  forced  bim  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  support  the 
Duka's  claim  as  the  prioe  of  his  own  return  to  England :  but  the 
news  of  the  King's  death  was  at  once  foUowed  by  that  of  Harold's 
accession,  and  after  a  bnrst  of  fnrioos  passion  the  Duke  prepared 
to  enforce  his  claim  by  arras.  William  did  not  in  any  strict  sense 
claim  the  orown.  He  claimed  simply  the  ri^ht  which  he  afterward 
used,  when  bia  sword  had  won  it,  of  presenting  himself  for  eleotion 
bytlie  natioD,and  he  believed  himself  entitled  so  to  present  himself 
bv  the  direct  commeudHtion  of  the  Confessor.  The  actaal  eleotion 
of  Harold,  which  stood  in  his  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  not 
recognize  as  valid.  But  with  this  constitutional  claim  was  ineatri- 
cably  mingled  his  resentment  at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold 
had  done  nim,  and  a  resolve  to  exact  vengeanoe  on  the  man  whom 
he  regarded  as  untrue  to  bis  oath.  The  wrong-doing  of  Harold 
fDmisbed  indeed  no  jost  ground  for  shedding  the  blood  of  English- 
men, but  even  in  modem  times  we  have  not  learned  practically  to 
dissociate  the  private  acts  of  rulers  from  the  public  responsibility 
of  thdr  subjects. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  were  indeed  enor> 
mous.  He  could  reckon  on  no  support  within  England  itself.  At 
home  he  bad  to  extort  the  consent  of  his  own  reluctant  baron^e; 
to  gather  a  motley  host  from  eveiy  quarter  of  France,  and  to  keep 
it  together  for  months ;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  cut  dofvn  the  very 
trees,  to  build,  to  launch,  to  man  the  vessels,  and  to  find  time 
amid  all  this  for  the  common  business  of  government,  for  negoti- 
ations with  Denmark  and  the  Empire,  with  France,  Brittany,  and 
AnjoQ,  with  Flanders  and  with  Gome.  His  rival's  difficulties  were 
hardly  less  than  his  own.  Harold  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
his  brother  Toetig,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway,  as  well  as  by 
William ;  aod  the  fleet  and  army  he  had  gathered  lay  watohing  for 

months  aJong  the  ooast.    His  one  standing  force  was  bis  boc^  of 
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bus-carii,  bnt  their  nnmbera  only  enabled  them  to  act  sb  tbe  nacle- 
na  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Land-Fyrd,  or  general  levy 
of  fighting  men,  was  s  body  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  enooanter, 
hot  hard  to  l[e«p  toe^tber.  To  assemble  such  a  foroe  was  to  bring 
I&bor  to  a  standstilT.  The  men  gathered  under  tbe  King's  stand- 
ard were  the  farmers  and  plowmen  of  their  fields.  The  shipe 
were  the  fishing -vessels  of  the  coast.  In  September  the  task  of 
holding  them  together  became  impossible,  but  their  dispersion  had 
hardly  taken  place  when  tbe  two  clonds  whioh  had  so  long  been 
gntbering  burst  at  once  upon  the  realm.  A  change  of  wind  rc- 
leasod  the  land-locked  armament  of  William  ;  but  before  changing, 
the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Duke  had  flang  the  host  of  Harald 
Hardrndn,  the  King  of  Vorway,  whose  aid  Toetig  had  enlisted,  on 
the  coast  of  his  old  earldom  of  Yorkshire.  The  Sing  hastened 
witii  his  household  troops  to  the  spot  and  repulsed  the  invaders 
in  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  York,  but  ere  he  could  hurry  back  to  London  the  Koi-man  host 
had  crossed  the  sea,  and  Willtani,  who  bad  anchored  on  the  28th 
off  the  shingly  coast  of  Pevensey,  waa  ravaging  the  coast  to  bring 
bis  rival  to  an  engagement.  To  march  inland  would  have  been  to 
cut  himself  off  from  his  fleet,  his  one  base  of  operations  and  only 
hope  in  ease  of  defeat  His  merciless  ravages  succeeded,  as  they 
were  intended,  in  drawing  Harold  to  an  engagement;  but  the  King 
judiciously  refused  to  attack  with  the  forces  he  had  hastily  sum- 
moned to  his  banner.  If  he  was  forced  to  give  battle,  he  resolved 
to  give  it  on  ground  he  had  himself  chosen,  and,  advancing  near 
enough  to  the  coast  to  check  William^s  ravages,  he  intrenched 
himself  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  a  low  spur  of  the  Susses  Downs,  near 
Hastings,  in  a  position  which  covered  London,  and  foi'ced  the  Nor- 
man army  to  concentrate.  With  a  host  subsisting  by  pillage,  to 
concentrate  is  to  starve,  and  no  alternative  was  left  to  William  bnt 
a  deoisive  victory  or  ruin. 

Along  the  higher  ground  that  leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led 
his  men  in  the  dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of 
TeUiam.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Normans  saw  the  host  of 
the  English  gathered  thickly  behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stock- 
ade on  the  height  of  Senlao.  Marshy  ground  covered  their  right; 
on  tho  left,  tbe  most  exposed  part  of  the  position,  the  bus-carls  or 
body-guard  of  Harold,  men  in  full  armor  and  wielding  huge  axes, 
were  grouped  round  the  Oolden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  stand- 
ard ofthe  King.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  thick 
masses  of  half-armed  rustics  who  had  flocked  at  Harold's  summons 
to  the  fight  with  the  stranger.  It  was  against  tho  centre  of  this 
formidable  position  that  William  arrayed  niH  Norman  knighthood, 
while  the  mercenary  forces  he  had  gathered  in  France  and  Brittany 
were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks.  A  general  charge  of  the  Nor- 
man foot  opened  the  battle ;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taillefer, 
tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  oatohing  it  again  while  he  chant- 
ed the  song  of  Roland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a 
blow,  and  ho  was  the  first  to  fall.    The  charge  broke  vainly  on  tbe 
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Btoot  stockade  behind  which  the  English  warriors  plied  aze  and 
javelia  with  fierce  cries  of  "  Out,  Out,"  and  the  repulse  of  the  Kor- 
nian  footmen  was  fallowed  by  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  horse. 
Again  and  agaia  the  Duke  rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stock- 
ade. All  the  fury  of  fight  that  glowed  in  his  Norseman's  blood, 
all  the  headlong  valor  that  had  sparred  him  over  the  slopes  of  Tal- 
&s-duDes,  min^d  that  day  with  the  coolness  of  head,  the  doited 
perscversDoe,  the  inexhaustible  faculty  of  resonroe  which  had  wone 
St  Mortemer  and  Varaville.  His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the 
loarshy  ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder,  and  a  cry  arose,  as  the 
panic  wiead  through  the  army,  that  the  Duke  was  slain.  "  I  live," 
shoated  William,  as  he  tore  off  his  helmet, "  and  by  God's  help  will 
conqner  yet."  Maddened  by  repulse,  the  Duke  spnrred  right  at 
the  standard;  unhoraed,  his  terrible  mace  atrnck  down  Gyrth,  the 
King's  brother,  and  stretohed  Leofwine,  a  second  of  Godwine's 
eons,  beside  him;  again  dismounted,  a  blow  fram  his  hand  burled 
to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  would  not  lend  him  hid 
8t«ed.  Amid  the  roar  and  tumalt  of  the  battle  be  turned  the 
flight  be  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  viotoiy.  Broken  as  the 
stockade  was  by  hia  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the  warriors 
behind  it  still  held  the  Normans  at  bay,  when  William  by  a  feint 
of  flight  drew  a  part  of  the  Eugliah  forue  from  their  post  of  van- 
tage. Taming  on  his  disorderly  pnrsuers,  the  Duke  cut  them  to 
pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned  line,  and  was  master  of  the 
central  plateau,  while  FreRob  and  Bretons  made  good  their  asoeoit 
on  either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at  six  the  fight  atiil 
n^«d  aronnd  the  standard,  where  Harold's  hiu-oarls  stood  stub- 
bornly at  bay  on  the  spot  marked  afterward  by  the  high  altar  of 
Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke  at  last  brought  his  arch- 
ers to  the  front,  and  their  arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense 
masses  crowded  around  the  King.  As  the  eun  went  down,  a  shaft 
pierced  Harold's  ri^ht  eye ;  he  fell  between  the  royal  ensigns,  and 
the  battle  closed  with  a  desperate  mUke  over  his  corpse.  While 
night  covered  the  flight  of  the  English,  the  Conqueror  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  very  spot  where  his  rival  had  fallen,  and  "sate  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead." 

Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  the  Dnke  marched  slowly  by  Can- 
terbury npon  London.  Faction  and  intrigue  were  in  reallhr  doing 
hia  work  for  him.  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen  with  the  King  on 
t)io  field  of  Senlac,  and  there  was  none  of  the  house  of  Godwino  to 
contest  the  crown ;  while  of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained  but  a 
single  boy,  Eadgar  the  ^theling,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Eadmnnd 
Ironside's  children,  who  had  fled,  as  wo  have  seen,  before  Cnnt's 
persecution  as  far  as  Hungary  for  shelter.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was 
chosen  king,  but  the  choice  gave  little  strength  to  the  national 
causa  The  widow  of  the  Confessor  surrendered  Winchester  to  the 
Duke.  The  bishops  gathered  at  London  inclined  to  submission. 
The  citizens  themselves  faltered  as  William,  passing  by  their  walls, 
gave  Sonthwark  to  the  flames.  The  throne  of  the  boy-lung  really 
rested  ior  sopport  on  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northnmbna,  Ead- 
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wiD«  and  Horkere;  and  Williaia,  oroiung  the  Thames  at  Walling 
ford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  threatened  to  eut  them  inE 
from  tJieir  earldomg.  The  naaterly  moremmt  brongiit  about  an 
ioatant  submission.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  retreated  hastily  home 
from  Loudon,  and  the  city  gave  way  at  onoe.  Eadgar  hhnself  was 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  offer  the  crown  to  the 
Kormao  Duke;  ''they  bowed  to  him,"  says  the  English  annalist, 
[HUihetically,  "for  need."  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  tiiey  had 
bowed  to  the  Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  orowu  in  the  spirit 
of  CnnL  London  indeed  was  secnim  by  the  erection  of  a  for- 
tress which  afterward  grew  into  the  Tower,  but  William  deured  to 
reign  not  as  »  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful  kin^.  He  reoeived  the 
crown  at  WestmioHter  from  the  hands  of  Archbisliop  Ealdred,  amid 
shouts  of  "  Yea,  Tea,"  from  his  new  English  subjects.  Fines  from 
the  greater  land-owners  atoned  for  a  resistance  which  was  now 
counted  as  rebellion ;  but  with  this  exception  every  measure  of  the 
new  sovereign  indioated  his  desire  of  rating  as  a  sncoessor  of  Bad- 
ward  or  Alfred.  Aa  yet,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  England  re- 
mained quietly  aloof  from  him,  and  le  can  hanliy  be  said  to  have 
been  rooogniied  as  king  by  Korthumberland  or  the  greater  part  of 
Meroia.  But  to  the  east  of  a  line  which  stretched  from  Norwitdi 
to  Dorsetshire  his  rule  was  nnqnestioned,  and  over  this  porUon  he 
ruled  ae  an  En^ieh  king.  His  soldiers  were  kept  in  strict  order, 
Ko  change  was  made  in  law  or  oustom.  Tbe  privileges  of  London 
were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ  whioh  still  remains,  the  most  ven- 
erable of  its  muniments,  among  the  city's  anditves.  Peace  and 
order  were  restored.  William  even  attempted,  tliongfa  in  vain,  to 
learn  the  English  tongue,  that  he  might  personally  administer  jus- 
tice to  the  enitors  in  his  oourt.  The  kingdom  seemed  so  tronguil 
that  only  a  few  montlis  had  passed  after  uie  battle  of  Senlac  whoi 
William,  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Odo  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  his  mmister,  Williant  FitE-Osbem,  retnmed  for  s 
while  to  Normandy. 
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JAmtkaritia. — The  Vorman  wriian  u  before,  Orderio  being  putlcvluly  Tslaafalq 
I  doUUed.  The  Cfanmkle  end  FlonaM  of  WonMMer  are  the  primai?  BnglMi 
aotboritite  (for  the  eo-cslled  "Ingulf  of  Cra^leod"  is  a  fo^ery  of  the  Utfa  cuotnijr), 
Domesday  Book  'a  of  coune  iDOispeuabte  for  the  Norman  Betllenent ;  the  intro- 
dnclion  (o  it  bj  Sir  Beniy  EDii  gives  a  brief  accoimt  of  Itt  chief  resnlu.     Amnng 


McondsTT  Buthoiiites  Simeon  of  Dnriuun  b  qmAU  for  Nonbern  inatten,  and  WJ- 
liam  of  HalnMsbiHT  TalnaUe  from  hii  renwrfcabls  combination  of  Nonnan  and 
Eogliiti  ledng.    The  Norman  cooMitation  ti  deaeritied  at  length  bj  Ungatd,  bu 


beU  studied  in  the  documents  aod  preface*  of  Professor  Stubba's  "  Docnmenls  lElna- 
tralive,  etc."  The  "  Anfjiia  Jodaica"  of  Toovej  gives  some  aecoant  of  die  Jenish 
edonies.    For  the  hisior;  as  a  whole,  see  Hr.  Freeman'i  "Norman  Conqaest," 

It  is  not  to  hia  victory  at  Senlac,  but  to  the  struck  which  fol- 
lowed his  return  from  Normandy,  that  William  owes  his  title  of 
the  **  Oonqneror."    Dorii^  hia  uisenoe  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny  bad 
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foroed  the  Kentiahmen  to  seek  aid  from  CoQDt  EuBtaoe  of  Boii> 
logne,  while  the  Welsh  princes  aapported  a  nmilar  liaiog  against 
Norman  oppression  in  the  West.  Bat  as  yet  the  eaateni  coanties 
tnuted  and  held  firmly  by  the  King;  Dover  was  saved,  and  the 
discontented  fled  over  the  sea  to  seek  refage  in  lands  as  distant  as 
ConstoDtinople,  where  we  find  Englishmen  composing  great  part  of 
Uie  Imperial  body-^ard.  A  leagne  of  the  western  towns,  headed 
by  Exeter,  threatened  to  prove  a  more  serioos  danger,  bat  William 
fonnd  »i  English  force  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army  that  he  advanced  upon  Mercis  and  the  North.  His 
mareh  throagh  Central  England  rednoed  Eadwine  and  Morkere  r 
snbmission,  and  a  second  rising  ended  in  the  ooonpatioD  of  York. 
England  now  lay  helpless  at  his  feet,  bat  William's  pOBilion  i 
an  KngUah  King  remained  nnafEected.  He  became  the  Conqneror 
only  in  face  of  a  national  revolt  The  signal  for  it  oame  from  with- 
oat.  Sw^en,  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  for  two  years  been  pre- 
paring to  dispute  England  with  the  Norman,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fleet  in  the  Ilaniiber  the  nation  rose  as  one  man.  Ead- 
gar  t^e  ^theling,  with  a  hand  of  noble  ezilee  who  had  taken  refage 
in  Scotland,  joined  the  Danes ;  in  the  West  the  men  of  Devon,  Som- 
erset, and  Dorset  gathered  to  the  sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montaoute, 
while  the  new  Norman  castle  at  Sbrewsbory  alone  bridled  the  rieing 
along  the  Welsh  border.  So  ably  had  the  revolt  been  planned  that 
evem  William  was  taken  by  sarpnse.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  York 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  Normans  who  formed  its  gar- 
riaoQ  reached  him  as  he  was  hnntjng  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  m  a 
vrild  outburst  of  wrath  the  King  swore  by  "  the  splendor  of  God" 
to  avenge  himself  on  Northnmbria.  But  wrath  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  coolest  statesmanship.  William  saw  clearly  that  the  oen- 
tre  of  resistance  lay  in  the  Danish  fleet,  and  pushing  rapidly  to  the 
Hnmber  with  a  handful  of  horsemen,  he  purobssed  by  a  heavy  bribe 
its  inactivity  and  withdrawal.  Then  leaving  York  to  the  last,  Wil- 
liam tamed  rapidly  westward  with  the  troops  which  gathered  round 
him,  and  swept  the  Welsh  marshes  an  far  as  Shrewsbury.  Exeter 
had  been  already  relieved  bv  William  Fitz-Oabem,  and  the  King 
was  free  to  fulfill  his  oath  of  revenge  on  the  North.  After  a  long 
delay  before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered  York,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tees  with  fire  and  sword, 
^own  and  village  were  harried  and  burned,  their  inhabitants  slain 
or  driven  over  the  Scotch  border.  The  coast  was  especially  wasted, 
that  no  hold  might  remain  for  any  future  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Harvest,  cattie,  the  very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  merci- 
lessly destroyed,  that  the  famine  which  foUowed  is  said  to  have 
swept  off  more  than  a  hundred  thoosand  victims,  while  half  a  cm- 
tury  later  the  land  still  1^  bare  of  culture  and  deserted  of  men  for 
sixty  miles  northward  of  York.  The  work  of  vengeance  was  do 
sooner  over  than  William  led  his  army  back  from  the  Tees  to  York, 
and  thenoe  to  Chester  and  the  West  Never  had  he  shown  the 
grandenr  of  his  character  so  memorably  as  in  this  terrible  mareh. 
llw  vinter  was  severe,  the  roads  choked  with  snow-drifts  or  broken 
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by  torrents ;  pTOviBions  failed,  aod  the  army,  drenched  with  nan 
I  and  forced  to  consume  iU  bomea  for  food,  broke  oat  into  open  mn- 
{ tiny  at  the  order  to  advance  across  the  bleak  ooantry  that  separates 
Yorkshire  from  the  West.  The  mercenaries  from  Anion  and  Brit- 
tany demanded  their  release  from  serviue,  and  William  granted 
their  prayer  with  soorn.  On  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which 
remained  faithfnl,  the  King  forced  his  way  by  paths  inaccessible  to 
horses,  often  aiding  hia  men  with  his  own  hands  to  dear  the  road. 
The  last  hopes  of  the  English  ceased  on  his  an'ival  at  Chester ;  the 
King  remained  undtspnted  master  of  the  conquei'ed  country,  and 
busied  himself  in  the  ereotion  of  numerous  castles  which  were 
henceforth  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  Two  years  passed  quietly  ere 
the  last  act  of  the  conquest  was  reached.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dane  the  hopes  of  England  rested  wholly  on  the  aid  It  looked 
for  from  Scotland,  where  Eadgar  the  jStheling  had  taken  refuge, 
and  where  hia  sister  Margaret  had  become  the  wife  of  King  ]s£d- 
colm.  It  was  probably  Malcolm's  instigntion  which  roused  Ead- 
wine  and  Morkere  to  a  renewed  revolt,  which  was  at  once  foiled  by 
the  vigilance  of  tlie  Conqueror.  Eadwine  fell  in  an  obscure  skir- 
mish on  the  Scotch  border,  while  Morkere  found  refuge  for  a  time  in 
the  marshes  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  a  desperate  band  of  pa- 
triots had  gathered  round  the  outlaw,  Hereward.  Nowhere  had 
William  found  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  but  in  spite  of  natural 
obstacles  he  drove  a  causeway  two  miles  long  across  the  fens,  and 
the  last  hopes  of  England  died  in  the  surrender  of  Ely.  Mnloolui 
alone  held  out  till  the  Conqueror  summoned  the  whole  host  of  the 
Crown,  and  crossing  the  Lowlands  and  the  Forth  penetrated  into 
,the  heart  of  Scotland.  He  had  reached  the  Tay  when  the  King's 
resistance  gave  way,  and  Malcolm  appeared  ia  the  Eoglish  camp  and 
swore  fealty  at  William's  feet. 

The  strn^le  which  ended  in  the  fens  of  Ely  had  wholly  changed 
William's  position.  He  no  longer  held  the  land  merely  as  elected 
king;  he  added  to  bis  elective  right  the  right  of  conquest  The 
system  of . government  which  he  originated  was,  in  fae^  the  result 
of  the  douUe  character  of  his  power.  It  represented  neither  the 
purely  feudal  system  of  the  Continent  nor  the  syetem  of  the  older 
English  royalty.  More  truly  pei'haps  it  may  be  said  to  have  rep- 
resented both.  As  the  successor  of  E  ad  ward,  William  retained  the 
Ijodicial  and  administrative  organization  of  the  older  English 
j  realm.  As  the  conqueror  of  England,  he  introduced  the  military 
organization  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  secure 
possession  of  his  oonqneste.  The  ground  was  alieady  prepared  for 
I  such  an  organization;  we  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  Englisb  feud- 
alism in  the  warriors,  the  "  companions"  or  "  thegns,"  who  were 
personally  attached  to  the  King's  war-band,  and  received  estates 
from  the  royal  domain  in  reward  for  their  personal  service.  Under 
the  English  kings  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates  hod  greatly  in- 
creased, the  bnlk  of  the  nobles  having  followed  the  royal  example 
and  united  their  tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  prooess  of  snbin- 
feodation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pare  freeholders,  the  class  which 
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tonncd  the  basis  of  the  originnl  English  society,  had  been  gradoal- 
1^  redaoed  in  Dambt-v,  partly  through  imitation  oi  the  class  above 
them,  but  still  moru  iliioiigh  tho  incessant  wars  and  invasioDs  which 
drove  them  to  seek  proteotora  among  the  thegns,  even  at  the  cost  of 
independence.  Feudalism,  in  fact,  was  siipcrseding  tho  older  free- 
dom in  England  even  before  the  reign  of  William,  as  it  had  already 
■nporseded  it  in  Glermany  or  France.  But  the  tendency  was  qniuk- 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  Conqnest :  tho  desperate  and  univeraal 
resistance  of  bis  English  subjects  forced  William  to  hold  by  the 
sword  what  the  sword  had  won,  and  an  army  strong  enough  to 
cmsh  at  an^  moment  a  national  revolt  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  throne.  Sach  an  army  could  only  be  maintained  by 
a  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil.  Tho  failure  of  the  English  risings 
cleared  the  way  for  its  establishment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
er nobility  had  fallen  in  battle  or  fled  into  exile,  while  the  lower 
thegnhood  had  either  forfeited  the  whole  of  their  lands  or  redeemed 
a  portion  of  them  by  the  surrender  of  the  resL  We  see  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  confiscation  in  the  vast  estates  which  William  was 
enabled  to  grant  to  his  more  powerfol  followers.  Two  hondred 
manors  in  Kent,  with  an  equal  number  elsewhere,  rewarded  the  serv- 
ices of  his  brother  Odo,  and  grants  almost  as  large  fell  to  the  roy- 
al ministers,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like  the 
Mowbrays,  the  Warrennes,  and  the  Clares.  But  the  poorest  soldier 
of  fortune  fonnd  his  part  in  the  spoil.  The  meanest  Norman  rose 
to  wealth  and  power  in  the  new  dominion  of  his  duke.  Great  or 
small,  however,  each  estate  thus  held  from  the  Crown  was  held  by 
its  tenant  on  oondition  of  military  service  at  the  royal  call;  and 
when  the  larger  holdings  were  divided  by  their  owners,  as  was 
commonly  the  case, into  smaller  enb- tenancies,  the  under-tenants 
were  bound  by  the  same  oonditions  of  service  to  their  lord. 
"Hear,  my  lord,"  swore  the  feudal  dependent,  as  kneelins;  withont 
arms  and  bare-headed  he  placed  his  hands  within  those  of  his  supe- 
rior. "  I  become  liego-man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
regard,  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  yon  for  life  and  death, 
God  help  me."  The  kiss  of  his  lord  invested  him  with  land  or 
*'  fief,"  to  descend  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  A  whole  army  was 
by  this  means  oampedupon  the  soil,  and  the  King's  summons  could 
at  any  moment  gaUier  sixty  thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard. 
Sach  a  force,  however,  encctive  as  it  was  against  the  conquered, 
was  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Crown  itself.  William  found 
himself  fronted  in  his  new  realm  by  the  feudal  baronage  whom  he 
hsd  so  hardly  subdued  to  his  will  in  Normandy,  nobles  impatient  of 
hw,  and  aiming  at  an  hereditary  militaryand  judicial  power  with- 
in their  o^m  manors  independent  of  the  King.  The  genius  of  the 
Conqneror  is  shown  in  his  quick  discernment  of  this  danger  and  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  met  it.  He  availed  himself  of  the  old  legal 
comtitDtioD  of  the  country  to  hold  justice  firmly  in  his  own  hands. 
He  retained  the  local  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  where 
every  freeman  had  a  place,  while  he  sabjeoted  all  to  the  jnrisdiction 
of  the  King's  ooart,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  earlier  English 
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8m.  t.  monarchy  had  aasumed  the  right  of  hearing  itppeala  and  of  oalling 
Th«no«i.*h  up  cases  from  any  quarter  to  its  bar.  The  authority  of  the  Crown 
was  maintained  hy  the  abolition  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had 
overshadowed  it,  those  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland, 
and  by  the  royal  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  the  government  of  the 
shires.  The  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  large  as  they  were,  were 
scattered  over  the  country  in  a  way  whicli  made  nnion  between  the 
land-ownci's,  or  the  hereditary  attachment  of  great  masGcs  of  vassal* 
to  a  separate  lord,  equally  impossible.  By  a  usage  pecuUar  to  En- 
gland, each  aub-tenant,  in  addition  to  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord, 
swore  fealty  direutly  to  the  Crowu.  The  feudal  obligations,  too,  the 
rights  and  dues  owing  from  each  estate  to  the  King,  were  enforced 
with  remarkable  stiictnesa.  Each  tenant  was  bound  to  appear  if 
needful  thrice  a  year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or  rent 
on  succession  to  his  estate,  to  contribnte  an  "aid"  in  money  in  case 
of  the  King's  capture  in  war,  or  the  knighthood  of  the  King's  eldest 
son,  or  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  An  heir  who  was  still 
a  minor  passed  into  the  Crown's  wardship,  and  all  profit  from  his 
estate  went  for  the  time  to  the  King.  If  the  estate  devolved  upon 
an  heii'eas,  her  hand  was  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  was  generally 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  All  manors,  too,  were  burdened  with 
their  own  "  customs,"  or  special  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  for 
the  parpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  tbese  that  William  sent 
into  each  county  the  commissioners  whose  inquiries  are  preserved 
in  Domesday-Book.  A  jury  impaneled  in  each  hundred  declared 
on  oath  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  estate,  the  names,  numbers, 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  value  before  and  after  the  Conqnest, 
and  the  sums  due  from  it  to  the  Crown. 

William  found  another  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  feud- 
al baronage  in  his  organiEation  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  summon  Lanfranc  from  Normandy  to  aid  him  in  its  re- 
form ;  and  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  which  raised  Lanfranc  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  En- 
glish prelates  and  abbots,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Norman  ec- 
clesiastics in  their  place.  The  synods  of  the  new  Archbishop  did 
much  to  restore  discipline,  and  William's  own  efforts  were  no  donbt 
directed  by  a  real  desire  for  the  religious  improvement  of  his  realm. 
"  In  choosing  abbots  and  bishops,"  says  a  contemporary, "  he  con- 
sidered not  so  much  men's  riches  or  power  as  their  holiness  and 
wisdom.  He  called  together  bishops  and  abbots  and  other  wise 
counselors  in  any  vacancy,  and  by  their  advice  inqnired  very  care- 
fully who  was  the  best  and  wisest  man,  ns  well  in  divine  things  as 
in  worldly,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,"  Bat,  honest  as  they  were, 
the  King's  reforms  tended  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
power.  The  new  bishops  and  abbots  were  cut  off  by  their  foreign 
ort|^n  from  the  flocks  they  ruled,  while  their  popular  influence  was 
lessened  by  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  oases  from  the  hundred 
court,  where  till  now  the  bishop  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  separate  court  of  the  bishop  himself.  Pregnant 
as  this  measure  was  with  future  trouble  to  the  Crown,  it  must  for 
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the  time  bave  furthered  the  isolation  of  the  prelates,  and  fixed  thfim 
into  a  poaitioD  of  dependence  on  the  King,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  strictness  With  wnich  William  enforo»l  his  supremacy  over  ' 
Cburob.  Homage  was  exacted  from  bishop  as  imm  baroo. 
ezcoramnnicatiOQ  could  bo  issued  without  the  King's  license.  Ko 
synod  conld  legislate  withont  his  previous  assent  and  subsequent 
oonfinnation  of  its  decrees.  No  papal  letters  conld  he  received 
within  the  realm  save  by  his  permission.  William  was  indeed  the 
one  ruler  of  his  time  who  dai-^  firmly  to  repudiate  the  cl^ms  which 
were  now  beginning  to  be  put  forward  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
When  Gregory  VII.  called  on  him  to  do  fealty  for  bis  realm,  the 
King  sternly  refused  to  admit  the  claim.  "Fealty  I  have  never 
willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.  I  have  never  promised 
it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors  did  it  to  yours." 

But  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  down  lay  in  the  wealth  and 
personal  power  of  the  Icings.  Extensive  as  had  been  bis  grants  to 
noble  and  soldier,  William  remained  the  greatest  land-owner  in  his 
realm.  His  rigid  exaction  of  feudal  dues  added  wealth  to  the  great 
Hoard  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  spoil  of  the 
conquered.  But  William  found  a  more  ready  source  of  revenue  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  him  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protectiou  to  establish 
themselves  in  separate  quarters  or  "  Jewries  of  the  chief  towns  of 
England.  The  Jew  had  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land;  the 
Jewry  in  which  he  lived  was,  like  the  King's  forest,  exempt  from 
the  common  law.  He  was  simply  the  King's  chattel,  and  his  life 
and  goods  were  absolutely  at  the  King^s  meroy.  But  he  was  too 
valnable  a  possession  to  bo  lightly  thrown  away.  A  royal  justi- 
ciary secured  law  to  the  Jewish  merchant,  who  bad  no  standing- 
ground  in  the  local  courts ;  his  bonds  were  deposited  for  safety  in 
a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  which  from  their 
Hebrew  name  of  "  Starrs"  gained  the  title  of  the  S  tar-Cham  be  r ;  he 
was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion,  and  allowed  to  erect  synagogues  and  to  direct  his  own  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  by  means  of  a  chief  rabbi,  No  measures  could 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Jew  was 
the  only  capitalist  in  Europe,  and,  heavy  as  was  the  usury  he  exact- 
ed, bis  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  such  as  England  had  nev- 
er felt  before.  The  century  which  followed  the  Conquest  witness- 
ed an  outburst  of  architectural  energy  which  covered  the  land  with 
castles  and  cathedials;  but  castle  and  cathedral  alike  owed  their 
existence  to  the  loans  of  the  Jew.  His  onni  example  gave  a  new 
direction  to  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  which,  as  at 
Lincoln  and  St.  Edinundsbury,  still  rcLiin  their  title  of  "  Jews' 
Houses,"  were  almost  the  first  houses  of  stone  which  superseded 
the  mere  hovels  of  the  English  burghers.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Jews  simply  indnstrial.  Through  their  connection  with  the 
Jewish  schools  in  Spain  and  the  East  they  opened  a  way  for  the 
revival  of  physical  science.  A  Jewish  medical  school  seems  to  have 
existed  at  Oxford;  Adelnrd  of  Bath  brought  back  a  knowledge  of 
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mathematics  from  Cordova;  Roger  Bacon  himself  studied  under 
the  English  rabbis.  Bat  to  th«  xings  the  Jew  was  simply  an  en- 
gioe  of  finance.  The  wealth  which  his  indnstry  accumulated  was 
wrung  from  him  whenever  the  King  had  need,  and  torture  and  im- 
prisonment were  resorted  to  if  milder  entreaties  failed.  It  was  the 
wealth  of  the  Jew  that  filled  the  royal  exchequer  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  or  of  revolt.  It  was  in  the  Hebrew  ©offers  that  the  Noi-man 
kings  found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay. 


8«etl<iB  TI.— Tbe  EnsUsIi  Kevlval,  1071— 1IST. 

[Aalhoril''*. — Orderic  and  t^e  English  chraniclsrs,  ai  before.  Eadmer,  a  monk 
of  Cnaterburj,  in  hie  "  Hisloria  Novonim"  and  bis  "Ufe  of  Anselm,"  is  tha  chief 
source  of  information  for  the  reign  of  William  tbe  Second.  William  of  Malniesbaiy 
and  Ueni;  of  Ilnntingdun  are  both  contemporary  aathotitiea  daring  lliat  of  HeDTj 
the  Fint :  the  latter  lemBina  a.  brief  bat  accurate  annalist ;  the  former  U  tbe  leader 
of  a  new  historic  ichooL  who  treat  English  events  as  part  of  the  histotr  of  ihe  world, 
and  emulate  classic  models  b;*  a  more  phQosophical  arrangement  of  uicir  maleriata. 
See  f6r  them  the  opening  lection  of  the  next  chapter.  On  the  earl;  hisioiy  of  onr 
towns,  the  reader  may  gain  something  from  Mr.  Thompson's  "English  Mutiidpal 
History"  (London,  IttGT);  more  from  the  "  Charter  Soils"  (published  bf  the  Record 
Comtnissionera)  1  for  St.  Edmundsbory.  see  "  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakclond" 


expljined  for  the  first  time  bj  Professor  Stubbs  ("Documents  illiistntiTB,"( 
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The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  the  struggle  between  the 
baronage  and  the  Crown  began.  The  wisdom  of  William's  policy 
in  the  destruction  of  the  great  earldoms  which  bad  overshadowed 
the  throne  was  shown  in  an  attempt  at  their  restoration  made  by 
Roger,  the  son  of  his  minister  William  Fitz-Oshern,  and  the  Bre- 
ton, Rati  de  Gnader,  whom  the  King  had  rewarded  for  bia  services 
at  Senlao  with  tbe  earldom  of  Norfolk,  The  rising  was  quickly 
suppressed,  Roger  thrown  into  prison,  and  Rail  driven  over-sea; 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in 
William's  half-brother,  the  Bishop  of  Bayenz.  Under  pretense  of 
aspiring  by  arms  to  tbe  Papacy,  Bishop  Odo  collected  money  and 
men;  but  the  treasure  was  at  ouce  seized  by  the  voyol  officers,  and 
the  Bishop  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  Even  at  the  King's 
bidding  no  officer  would  venture  to  seize  on  a  prelate  of  the  Chnrch ; 
it  was  with  his  own  hands  that  William  was  foiced  to  effect  his  ar- 
rest. "I  arrest  not  the  Bishop,  but  the  Earl  of  Kent,"  laughed  the 
Conqneror,  and  Odo  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death.  It  was  in 
fact  this  vigorous  personality  of  William  which  proved  the  chief 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  *'  Stark  he  was,"  says  the  English  chron- 
icler, "  to  men  that  withstood  him.  So  harsh  and  cruel  was  he  that 
none  dared  resist  his  will.  Earls  that  did  aught  against  his  bid- 
ding he  cast  into  bonds,  bishops  he  stripped  of  their  bishoprics, 
abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not  ms  own  brother ;  first  he 
was  in  the  land,  but  the  King  cast  him  into  bondage.  If  a  man 
would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  were  that  he  followed  the 
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King's  will."  But  stern  as  his  rnle  was,  it  gave  peace  to  the  land. 
Even  amid  the  sufferingB  which  necessarily  sprang  from  the  circuni- 
Btances  of  the  Conquest  itself,  from  the  erection  of  castles,  or  the 
inclosnre  of  forests,  or  the  exactions  which  built  up  the  great  Hoard 
at  Winchester,  Englishmen  were  nnable  to  forget "  the  good  preace 
he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man  might  fare  over  bis  realm  with  a 
bosom  fall  ki^  gold."  Strange  toaches  of  a  humanity  far  in  advance 
of  his  ago  contrasted  with  the  general  temper  of  Lis  government. 
One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  aversion  to  shed 
blood  by  process  of  law ;  he  formally  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  only  a  single  execution  stains  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
An  edict  yet  more  honorable  to  faim  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trsde, 
which  had  till  then  been  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  If  be 
was  stMk,  to  baron  or  rebel,  he  was "  mild  to  them  that  loved  God." 
In  power  as  in  renown,  the  Conqaeror  towered  high  above  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  The  fear  of  the  Danes,  which  had 
)o  long  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  England,  passed  away  be- 
fore the  host  which  William  gathered  to  meet  a  great  armament 
assembled  by  King  Coat.  A  mutiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  the  mnrder  of  its  King  removed  all  peril  from  the  North. 
Scotland,  already  humbled  by  William's  invasion,  was  bridled  by 
tbe  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  at  Kewcastle-npon-Tvne,  and  after 
penetrating  with  his  army  to  tbe  heart  of  Wales,  the  King  com- 
menced its  systematic  reduction  by  settling  barons  idong  its  frontier, 
with  license  to  conquer  the  land  to  their  own  profit.  His  closing 
years  were  distarbed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son  Robert  and  a  quarrel 
with  Prance ;  aa  he  rode  down  tho  steep  street  of  Mantes,  which  he 
had  given  to  the  flames,  his  horse  stumbled  among  the  embers,  and 
William,  flung  heavily  from  his  saddle,  was  borne  home  to  Rouen 
to  die.  The  sound  of  the  minster  bell  woke  him  at  dawn  as  be  lay 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Gervais,  overlooking  the  city — it  was  the  hour 
of  prime — and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  prayer,  the  Conqueror 
piMed  quietly  away.  With  him  passed  the  terror  which  had  held 
tbe  baronage  in  awe,  while  the  severance  of  his  dominions  ronsed 
their  hopes  of  succesaful  resistance  to  the  stern  rule  beneath  which 
they  had  boffed.  William  had  bequeathed  Kormandy  to  his  eld- 
est son  Robert ;  WiUiam,  his  second  son,  had  hastened  with  his 
father's  ring  to  England,  where  the  influence  of  Lanfrano  at  once 
wcured  him  the  crown.  The  baronage  seized  the  opportunity  to 
rise  in  arms  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  Robert, 
Those  weakness  of  character  gave  full  scope  for  tho  growth  of 
feudal  independence,  and  Bishop  Odo  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of 
ihe  revolt.  The  new  king  was  thrown  almost  wholly  on  the  loyal- 
ty of  his  English  subjects,  but  their  hatred  of  Norman  lawlessness 
rallied  them  to  his  standard ;  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  tbe 
one  surviving  bishop  of  English  blood,  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
the  West,  and  the  King,  summoning  the  freemen  of  country  and 
town  to  his  host  under  pain  of  being  branded  aa  "nithing,"or 
worthless,  advanced  with  a  large  force  against  Rochester,  where  the 
barons  were  concentrated.    A  plague  which  had  broken  out 
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the  garrison  forced  them  to  oapitolate ;  and  aa  tho  prisoners  passed 
through  the  royal  army,  cries  of  "Gallows  aud  cord"  burst  from 
the  English  ranks.  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  vast  oonsplracy 
was  organized  to  place  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  a  distant  connection 
of  the  I'oyal  house,  upon  the  throne ;  bat  the  capture  of  Robert 
Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  N'orthumberland,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
its  head,  and  tho  imprisonment  and  exile  of  his  fellow^onspirators, 
again  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  baronage. 

While  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  rose  to  life  again  in  this 
struggle  of  the  Crown  against  the  baronage,  the  boldness  of  a  single 
ecclesiastic  revived  a  national  opposition  to  the  mere  administrative 
despotism  which  had  prevailed  since  the  fatal  day  of  Senlac.  If 
William  the  Red  inherited  much  of  his  father's  energy  as  veil  as 
his  policy  toward  the  conquered  English,  he  inherited  none  of  his 
moral  grandeur.  His  profligacy  and  extrava,^ance  soon  exhausted 
the  royal  hoard,  and  the  death  of  Lanfranc  left  him  free  to  fill  it  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  Church.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  or  abbey 
its  rovenncs  went  to  the  royal  treasury^  and  so  steadily  did  Wil- 
liam refuse  to  appoint  successors  to  the  prelates  whom  death  had 
removed,  that  at  tho  close  of  his  reign  one  archbishopric,  four 
bishopi'ics,  aud  eleven  abbeys  wore  found  to  be  without  pastors. 
The  see  of  Canterbury  itself  remained  vacant  till  a  dangerons  ill- 
ness frightened  the  King  into  the  promotion  of  Ansdm,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  England  on  the  business  of  his  bouse. 
The  Abbot  of  Bee  was  dragged  to  the  royal  conch,  and  the  cross 
forced  into  his  hands;  but  William  had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
his  sickness  than  lie  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent 
whose  meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firmness  and  grandeur 
when  it  fronted  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  Tho  Conquest,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  robbed  the  Church  of  all  n>oral  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  higher  national  interests  against  a  bi'utal  despotism, 
by  placing  it  in  a  position  of  mere  dependence  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
though  the  struggle  between  William  and  the  Archbishop  turned, 
for  the  most  part,  on  points  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
history,  the  boldness  of  Anselra's  attitude  not  only  broke  the  tradi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  sei'vitude,  but  infused  through  the  nation  at 
large  a  new  spirit  of  independence.  The  real  character  of  the  con- 
test appears  in  the  Primate's  answer,  when  his  remonstrances 
against  the  lawless  exactions  from  the  Church  were  met  by  s  de- 
mand for  a  present  on  bis  own  promotion,  and  his  first  ofFer  o£  five 
hundred  pounds  was  contemptuouely  refused.  "Treat  me  as  a  free 
man,"  Anselm  replied,  "and  I  devote  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to 
your  service;  but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave,  you  shall  have  neither 
me  nor  mine,"  A  burst  of  the  Red  King's  fury  drove  the  Arch- 
bishop from  court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the  country ;  but 
his  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  the  close  of  William's  reign 
found  a  new  spirit  of  freedom  in  England  with  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Conc^^iieror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 

As  a  soldier,  the  Red  King  was  little  inferior  to  his  father.  K'or- 
mandy  had  been  sold  to  him  by  hia  brother  Robert  in  exchange  for  a 
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gam  which  enabled  the  Duke  to  march  in  the  first  Crusade  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  LaDd,and  a  rebellion  at  LeMans  was  subdued 
by  the  fierce  enei^  with  which  William  had  fluDg  himself,  at  the 
news  of  it,  into  the  first  boat  he  had  fonod,  and  crossed  the  Channel 
in  face  of  a  storm.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  he  replied,  con  tern  ptnouft- 
ly,  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  followers.  Homi^  was  again  wrested 
from  Malcolm  by  a  maixsh  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  King  throw  Scotland  into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an 
anny  nndcr  Eadgar  jElthellng  to  establish  Edward,  the  eon  of  Mar- 
garet, as  an  English  feudatory  on  the  throne.  In  Wales  William 
was  less  triumphant,  and  the  terrible  losses  inflicted  on  the  lieavy 
Korman  cavalry  in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall 
back  on  the  slower  but  wiser  policy  of  the  Conqueror.  Triumph 
and  defeat  alike  ended  in  a  strange  and  tragical  close ;  the  Red 
King  was  found  dead  by  peasants  in  a  glade  of  the  New  Forest, 
with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter  or  an  assassin  in  his  breast.  Rob- 
ert was  still  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  his  bravery 
had  redeemed  much  of  his  earlier  ill-fame,  and  the  English  crown 
was  at  once  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  baronage,  who  clung  to  the  Duku  of  Normandy 
and  the  union  of  their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Channel  under  a 
siDgle  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henry,  as  it  had  thrown  Rufns, 
on  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  two  great  measnrcs  which 
followed  his  coronation  mark  the  new  relation  which  was  thus 
brought  about  between  the  people  and  their  King.  Hen^^s  Charter 
is  important,  not  merely  as  tiie  direct  precedent  for  tlie  Sreat^^ar- 
ter  of  John,  but  as  the  first  limitation  which  had  been  imposed  on 
tJie  despotism  established  by  the  Conquest  Tlie  "  evil  customs" 
hy  which  the  Bed  King  had  enslaved  and  plundered  the  Church 
w^re  explicitly  renounced  in  it,  the  unlimited  demands  made  by 
both  tho  Conqueror  and  his  son  on  the  baronage  exchanged  foi-  cos-' 
SRhary  fees,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  itself,  thoagh  recognized 
mom -TSgtrely,  wetn  not  forgotten.  The  barons  were  held  to  do 
jiJiEtice  to  their  under-tenants  and  to  renounce  tyrannical  exactions 
from  them,  the  King  promising  to  restore  order  and  the  "  law  of 
Eadward,"  the  old  constitution  of  tho  realm,  with  the  changes  which 
his  father  had  introdaced.  His  marriage  gave  a  significance  to 
these  promises  which  the  meanest  English  peasant  could  understand. 
Edith,  or  Matilda,  was  the  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  j£theling.  She  had  been 
bronght  up  in  the  nunnery  of  Romsey  by  its  abbess,  her  aunt  Chris- 
tina, and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken  tliere  formed  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  the  King,  wliich  was  only  removed  hy  tho  wisdom 
of  Anselnt.  The  Archbishop's  recall  had  been  one  of  Henry's  first 
acta  after  his  accession,  and  Matilda  appeared  before  liis  Court  to 
tell  her  tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness.  She  had  been  veiled 
in  her  childhood,  she  asserted,  only  to  save  her  from  the  insults  of 
the  rude  soldiery  who  infested  the  land,  had  flung  the  veil  from  her 
^in  and  again,  and  had  yielded  at  lust  to  the  unwomanly  taunts, 
toe  actual  blows  of  her  aunL    "As  often  as  I  stood  in  her  pres- 
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enco"  the  girt  pleaded  paasionately  to  the  eaiatly  Primate,"!  wore 
the  veil,  trembling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation  and  grief.  But 
as  soon  aa  I  could  got  out  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from  m; 
head,  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  underfoot  That  was 
the  way,  and  none  other,  in  which  I  was  veiled."  Anaelm  at  once 
declared  her  fi-ee  from  oonventuai  bonds,  and  the  shout  of  the  En- 
glish mnltitude  wfaen  ho  set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowned 
the  murmur  of  churchman  or  of  baron.  The  taunts  of  the  Norman 
nobles  who  nicknamed  the  King  and  his  spouse  "Farmer  (rodrio 
and  his  cammer  Giodgifu,"  were  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  people  at 
large.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  an  English  sovereign 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  The  blood  of  Cerdio  and  Alfred  was  to 
blend  itself  with  that  of  Hrolf  and  tho  Conqueror.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  two  peoples  shouid  henceforth  be  severed  from  one  an- 
other, and  their  lasion  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  the  name  of  Nor- 
man had  passed  away  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  tho 
descendants  of  the  victors  at  Senlao  boasted  themselves  to  be  En- 
glishmen. 

We  can  dimly  trace  the  progress  of  this  blending  of  the  two  races 
together  in  the  oase  of  the  burgher  population  in  the  towns. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest  had  been  a  great  immigra- 
tion into  England  from  the  ContinenL  A  peaceful  invasion  of  the 
industrial  and  trading  claaties  of  Kormandy  followed  quick  on  the 
oonquoat  of  the  Norman  soldiery.  Every  Nonnan  noble  aa  he  quar- 
tered himself  upon  English  lands,  every  Norman  abbot  as  he  enter- 
ed his  English  cloister,  gathered  French  artists  or  French  domestics 
around  his  new  oastle  or  his  new  church.  Around  the  Abbey  of  Bat- 
tle, for  instance,  which  William  had  founded  on  the  site  of  his  great 
victory,  "Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver,  Benet  the  Stew- 
ard, Hngh  the  Secretary,  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  mixed  with  the  En- 
glish tenantry.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  capital. 
Long  befoi-e  the  landing  of  William  the  Normans  had  had  mercantile 
establish  men  ts  in  London.  Their  settlement  would  naturally  have 
remained  a  mere  trading  colony,  but  London  had  no  sooner  submit- 
ted to  the  Conqueror  than  "  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen  and  Caen 
passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers  in  this  city,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  fitter  for  their  trading,  and  better  stored  with  tne  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  were  wont  to  traflSc."  At  Norwich  and  elsewhere 
the  French  colony  isolated  itself  in  a  separate  French  town,  side  by 
side  with  tho  English  borough.  In  London  it  seems  to  have  taken 
at  once  the  position  of  »  governing  class.  The  name  of  Gilbert 
Beket,  the  father  of  the  famous  Archbishop,  is  one  of  the  few  that 
remain  to  us  of  the  portreeves  of  London,  the  predecessors  of  its 
mayors;  he  held  in  Stephen's  time  a  large  property  in  bouses  with- 
in the  wails,  and  a  proof  of  his  civic  importance  was  preserved  in 
the  annual  visit  of  each  newly-elected  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb 
in  the  little  chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul's.  Yet  Gilbert  ivas  one  of  the  Norman  strangers  who  follow- 
ed in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror;  be  was  by  birth  a  bui^her  uf 
Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a  burgher  family  from  Caen,    It  was  part- 
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ij  to  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  partly  no  doabt  to  the  long  in- 
ternal peace  and  order  secured  by  the  Noriuan  rule,  that  the  En- 
glish towns  owed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  they  attained 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firat,  In  the  silent  growth  and  ele- 
vation of  the  English  people  the  boioaghs  led  the  way :  unnoticed 
and  despised  by  prelate  and  noble,  they  had  alone  preserved  the 
foil  tradition  of  Teutonio  liberty.  The  rights  of  self- government, 
of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by  one's  equals, 
were  brought  safely  across  the  ages  of  Norman  tyranny  by  the 
traders  and  shop-keepers  of  the  towns.  In  the  quiet,  quaintly 
named  streets,  in  town-mead  and  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill 
beside  the  stream,  in  the  bell  that  swnng  out  its  summons  to  the 
crowded  boroagh-mot«,  in  the  jealousies  of  craftsmen  and  guilds, 
lay  the  real  life  of  Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  trade, 
their  ceaseless,  sober  straggle  with  oppression,  their  steady,  nn- 
wesried  battle  for  self-government.  It  is  difhcnlt  to  trace  the 
steps  by  wliich  borough  after  boroagh  won  its  freedom.  The  bulk 
of  them  were  situated  in  the  royal  demesne,  and,  like  other  tenants, 
their  customary  rents  were  collected  and  justice  administered  by  a 
royal  officer.  Among  such  towns  London  stood  chief,  and  the 
charter  which  Henry  granted  it  became  the  model  for  the  rest. 
The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right  of  justice ;  every  towns- 
man could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  tlie  town- 
courts  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took  place  every  week.  They 
were  subject  only  to  the  old  English  trial  by  oath,  and  esempt  from 
the  trial  by  battle,  which  the  Normans  had  introduced.  Their 
trade  was  protected  from  toll  or  exaction  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  King  however  still  nominated,  in  London 
as  elsewhere,  the  portreeve,  or  magistrate  of  tlie  town,  nor  were 
the  citizens  as  yet  united  together  in  a  commune  or  corporation ; 
hut  an  imperfect  civio  organization  existed  in  the  "  wards"  or 
quarters  of  the  town,  each  governed  by  its  own  alderman,  and 
in  the  "  gnilds"  or  voluntary  associations  of  merchants  or  traders 
which  insured  order  and  mutual  protection  for  their  members. 
IjDOse,  too,  as  these  bonds  may  seem,  they  were  drawn  firmly 
together  by  the  older  English  traditions  of  freedom  which  the 
towns  preserved.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  burgesses  gathered 
in  town-mote  when  the  bell  swung  out  from  St.  Psul's  to  deliberate 
ireely  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  presidency  of  their  aldermen. 
Here,  too,  they  mnstered  in  arms  if  dan^r  threatened  the  dty,  and 
delivered  the  city  banner  to  their  captain,  the  Norman  baron  Fitz- 
Walter,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Few  boroughs  had  as  yet 
attuned  to  power  such  as  this,  but  charter  after  charter  during 
Henry's  reign  raised  the  townsmen  of  boroughs  from  mere  traders, 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  into  customary  tenants,  who 
had  purchased  their  freedom  by  a  fixed  rent,  regulated  their  own 
trade,  and  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  but  their  own  justice. 

The  advance  of  towns  which  had  grown  up  not  on  the  royal 
doToain  but  around  abbey  or  castle  was  slower  and  more -difficult. 
The  story  of  St  Edmnndsbnry  shows  how  gradual  was  the  transi- 
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tion  from  pnre  serfage  to  an  imperfect  freedom.  Mocli  that  bad 
been  plo\r-land  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  was  covered  with 
honses  under  the  Norman  rale.  The  building  of  the  great  abbey- 
church  drew  its  crnitsmen  and  masons  to  mingle  with  the  plow- 
men and  reapers  of  the  abbot's  domain.  The  ti'oubles  of  the  time 
helped  here  as  elsewhere  the  progress  of  the  town ;  seiis,  fugitivefl 
from  justice  or  their  lord,  the  trader,  the  Jew,  naturally  sought  shel- 
ter under  the  strong  hand  of  St.  Edmund.  But  the  settlers  were 
wholly  at  the  abbot's  mercy.  Not  a  settler  but  was  bound  to  pay 
his  pence  to  the  abbot's  treasury,  to  plow  a  rood  of  bis  land,  to  reap 
in  his  harvest-Seld,  to  fold  his  sheep  in  the  abbey  folds,  to  help 
bring  the  annual  catch  of  eels  from  the  abbey  waters.  Within  the 
four  crosses  that  bounded  the  abbot's  domain,  land  and  water  were 
his ;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for  their  pasture  on  the  com- 
mon ;  if  the  fullers  refused  the  loan  of  their  cloth,  the  cellarer 
would  refuse  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  seize  their  looms  wherever 
he  found  them.  No  toU  might  be  levied  of  purchasers  from  the 
abbey  farms,  and  customers  had  to  wait  before  shop  and  stall  till 
the  buyers  of  the  abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market.  There 
was  little  chance  of  redress,  for  if  burghers  complained  in  folk- 
mote,  it  was  before  the  abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held ; 
if  they  appealed  to  the  alderman,  he  was  the  abbot's  nominee,  and 
received  the  bom,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  at  the  abbot's  hands. 
Like  all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  advance  from  this 
mere  serfage  was  a  silent  one ;  indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of 
oppression  seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away.  Some,  like  the 
eel-fishing,  were  commuted  for  an  easy  rent ;  others,  like  the  slavery 
of  the  fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared.  By  usage, 
by  omission,  by  downright  forgetfulness,  here  by  a  little  struggle, 
there  by  a  present  to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom.  But 
progress  was  not  always  unconscious,  and  one  iucident  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  St.  Edronndsbury  is  remarkable,  not  merely  as  indicating  the 
advance  of  law,  bnt  yet  more  as  marking  the  part  which  a  new 
moral  sense  of  man's  right  to  equal  justice  was  to  play  in  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  realm.  Rude  as  the  borough  was,  it  had  pre- 
served its  right  of  meeting  in  full  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for 
government  and  law.  Justice  was  administered  in  presence  of  the 
bni^esses,  and  the  accused  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  oath  of 
his  neighbors.  Without  the  borough  bounds,  however,  the  system 
of  the  Norman  judicature  prevailed,  and  the  rural  tenants  who  did 
suit  and  service  at  the  cellarer's  court  wore  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of  a  farmer  named  Kebel, 
who  was  subject  to  this  feudal  jurisdiction,  brought  the  two  sya- 
tems  into  vivid  contrast.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  guiltless  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  duel  went  against  him,  and  he  was 
hung  just  without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen  woke 
his  fellow-formei-a  to  a  sense  of  wrong.  "Had  Kebel  been  a  dwell- 
er within  the  borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "  he  would  have  got 
his  acquittal  from  the  oaths  of  his  neighbors,  as  our  liberty  is ;"  and 
even  the  monks  were  moved  to  a  decision  that  their  tenants  should 
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mjoy  equal  liberty  and  justice  with  the  townBmen.  The  franchise 
of  the  town  was  extendod  to  the  rural  poMeMions  of  the  abbey 
viAout  it,  the  farmers  "  came  to  the  toll-house,  were  written  in  the 
alderman's  roll,  and  paid  the  town-penny," 

Tie  moral  revolution  which  events  like  this  indicate  was  back- 
ed by  a  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
reien  of  Henry  the  First.  Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the 
bisDops  of  William's  appointment  had  been,  they  were  not  English- 
men. Till  Bcket's  time,  no  Englishman  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
Canterbury;  till  Jocelyn,  in  the  rmgn  of  John,  no  Englishman  had 
occnpied  the  see  of  Wells.  In  language,  in  manner,  in  sympathy,  the 
higher  clergy  were  thus  completely  severed  fi-om  the  lower  priest- 
hood and  the  people,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church,  consti- 
tutional u  well  as  religious,  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed.  Lnn- 
franc  indeed  exercised  a  great  personal  infiaence  over  William,  but 
Ansdm  stood  alone  agiuust  Rufus,  and  no  voice  of  ecclesiaatioal 
freedom  broke  the  simoniao  silence  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First 
But  at  the  clone  of  the  latter  reign  and  throu^ont  that  of  Stephen, 
the  people,  left  thus  without  shepherds,  was  stirred  by  the  first  of 
those  great  religions  movements  which  England  was  to  experience 
afterward  in  the  preaching  of  the  friars,  the  Lotlardism  of  Wyolif, 
the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthuBiasm,  and  the  mission  work  of 
the  Wesleys.  Every  where  in  town  and  country  men  banded 
Ibemielves  together  for  prayer,  hermits  flocked  to  the  woods,  noble 
and  churl  welcomed  tlic  austere  Cistercians,  a  reformed  outshoot  of 
(he  Beoedictine  order,  as  they  spread  over  the  moors  and  forests  of 
the  North.  A  new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the  slumber  of  the  re- 
ligions houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  homo  of  the  noble  Wal- 
t«  d'Espec  at  Rievaulx,  or  of  the  trader  Gilbert  Beket  in  Cheap- 
tide.  London  took  its  full  share  in  the  great  revival.  The  city 
vas  prond  of  its  religion,  its  thirteen  conventual  and  mora  than  a 
hnodrcd  parochial  churches.  The  new  impulse  changed,  in  fact, 
its  veiy  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  Bishop  Richard  busied 
himself  with  the  vast  cathedral  which  Bishop  Maurice  had  begun; 
bai^ea  came  np  the  river  with  atone  from  Caen  for  the  great  arch- 
es that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while  street  and  lane  were  being 
leveled  to  make  space  for  the  famous  Church-yard  of  St.  Paul's. 
Rahere,  the  King's  minstrel,  raised  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew 
beside  Smithfleld.  Alfune  bnilt  St.  GilesS  at  Cripplegate.  The  old 
English  Cnihtena  Guild  surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as  a  site 
for  the  new  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  tale  of  this  house 
piints  admirably  the  temper  of  the  citizens  at  this  time.  Its  found- 
er, Prior  Norman,  had  built  church  and  cloister  and  bought  books 
and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fashion  that  at  last  no  money  remain- 
ed to  buy  bread.  The  canons  were  at  their  last  gasp  when  many 
of  the  city  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  paced  round  the 
doister  in  their  usual  Sunday  procession,  saw  ^e  tables  laid,  but 
not  a  single  loaf  on  them.  "  Here  is  a  flne  setK>ut,"  cried  the  citi- 
Kiu,"hnt  where  is  the  bread  to  come  from?"  The  women  pres- 
eat  vowed  to  bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  was  soon  bmd 
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enough  and  to  spai-o  for  the  priory  and  its  gaests.  We  see  the 
strength  of  the  new  movement  in  liia  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  that 
it  forces  on  tbe  stage ;  men  like  Anselm  or  John  of  Salisbury,  or 
the  two  great  prelates  who  followed  one  another  after  Henry's  death 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Theobald  and  Thomas,  derived  whatever 
might  they  possessed  from  sheer  holiness  of  life  or  unselfiEhnesG  of 
aim.  The  revival  left  its  stamp  on  the  fabric  of  the  constitution  it- 
self:  the  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the  new  impulse  bound 
the  prelacy  and  people  together,  and  its  action,  when  at  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign  it  started  into  a  power  strong  enough  to  save  En- 
gland from  anai'chy,  has  been  felt  in  our  history  ever  since. 

From  this  revival  of  English  feeling  Henry  himself  stood  jeal- 
ously aloof;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  his  marriage  had  ezcited 
enabled  bim  to  defy  the  claims  of  his  brother  and  the  disafEec- 
tion  of  his  nobles.  Robert  landed  like  his  father  at  Peveoscy,  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  an  English  ai'my  which  Anselm's 
summons  had  gathered  round  the  King;  and  his  retreat  loft  Hen- 
ry free  to  deal  sternly  with  the  rebel  barone.  Robert  of  Bclesme, 
the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was  now  their  chief;  but  60,000 
English  footmen  followed  the  King  through  the  rough  passes 
which  led  to  Shrewsbury,  and  an  early  surrender  alone  saved  Rob- 
ert's life.  Master  of  his  own  realm  and  enriched  by  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  the  revolted  baronage,  Henry  crossed  into  Norman- 
dy, where  the  misgovGiTiment  of  Robert  bad  alienated  the  cler- 
gy and  trades,  and  whero  the  ontraecs  of  the  Norman  nobles 
forced  the  more  peaceful  classes  to  call  the  King  to  their  aid.  On 
the  field  of  Tenchebray  his  forces  met  thoso  of  the  Duke,  and  a  de- 
cisive English  victory  on  Norman  soil  avenged  the  shame  of  Hast- 
ings. The  conquered  duchy  became  an  appanage  of  the  English 
Crown,  and  Henry's  energies  were  frittered  away  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  crushing  its  revolts,  the  hostility  of  the  French,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  nephew,  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  to  regain  the 
crown  which  his  father  had  lost  at  Tenchebray.  In  England,  how- 
ever, all  was  peace.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Henry  tho 
First  completed  in  fullest  detail  the  system  of  government  which 
the  Conqueror  had  sketched.  The  vast  estates  which  had  fallen  to 
the  Crown  through  forfeiture  and  revolt  were  granted  out  to  new 
men  dependent  on  royal  favor ;  while  the  towns  were  raised  into  a 
counterbalancing  force  to  the  feudnliam  of  the  connti-y  by  the  grant 
of  charters  and  the  foundation  of  trade-guilds.  A  new  organisa- 
tion of  justice  and  finance  bound  the  kingdom  together  under  the 
royal  administration.  The  clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  were  form- 
ed into  a  body  of  Becrciaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore 
the  title  of  chanoellor.  Above  them  stood  the  Justiciar,  or  Lieu- 
tenantr-genef.irtrf-tbe  klftgdom,  who  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
King  acted  as  Regent  of  the  realm,  and  whose  staff,  selected  from 
the  barons  connected  with  the  royal  household,  were  formed  into  a 
Supremo  Court  of  Appeal.  The  King's  Court,  as  this  was  called, 
permanently  represented  tho  whoVe'covirt  of  royal  vassals,  which 
Dad  hitherto  been  summoned  thrice  in  the  year.    As  the  R(qwl 
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Conncil)  it. revised  and  registered  Iawa,aDd  its  "ooonsel  and  oon- 
BJnt,"  fhoDgh  merely  formal,  preaerved  the  priuciple  of  tlie  older 
popular  legislation.  As  a  court  of  justice  tt  formed  the  highest 
court  of  appeal :  it  conld  call  up  any  suit  from  a  lower  tribunal  on 
the  application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of  several  sheriffdoms 
under  one  of  its  members  connected  it  closely  with  the  local  conrts. 
Aa  a  fioancial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  In  this  capacity  it  took  the  name  of  the  Court 
nf  F»Mn>qtnir^  f|-»m  the  ohequcrod  table,  much  like  a  chess-Eoai'd^ 
at  which  it  sat, and  on  which  accounts  weie  rendered.  In  their 
financial  capacity  its  justices  became  "barons  of  the  Exchequer.' 
Twice  every  year  the  sheriff  of  each  county  appeared  before  these 
barons  and  rendered  the  sum  of  the  fised  rent  from  royal  domains, 
the  Danegeld  or  tax,  the  fines  of  the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids 
from  the  baronial  estates,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  royal 
rerenne.  Local  disputes  respecting  these  payments  or  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town-rent  were  settled  by  a  detachment  of  barons  from 
the  court,  who  made  the  circuit  of  the  shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visit- 
atiotis  led  to  the  judicial  visitations,  the  "judges'  circuits,"  which 
still  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  legal  system. 

From  this  work  of  internal  reform  Henri's  attention  was  called 
suddenly  by  one  terrible  loss  to  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
tbe  throne.  Ills  son  William  "the  libeling,"  as  the  English  fond- 
ly styled  tho  child  of  their  own  Matilda,  had  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
Mcompanied  the  King  on  his  return  from  Normandy;  but  the 
White  Ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  lingered  behind  the  rest  of 
the  royal  fleet,  white  the  young  nobles,  ezoited  with  wine,  bung  over 
the  ship's  side  and  chased  away  with  taunts  the  priest  who  came 
to  give  the  customary  benediction.  At  last  the  guards  of  the 
King's  treasure  press^  the  vessel's  departure,  and,  driven  by  the 
anna  of  fifty  rowers,  it  swept  swiftly  out  to  sea.  AH  at  once  the 
•hip's  side  struck  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  haiboi-,  and  in  an 
instant  it  sank  beneath  the  waves.  One  terrible  cry,  ringing  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  was  beard  by  the  royal  fleet,  but  it  was 
not  UU  the  m  orning  that  the  fatal  news  reached  the  King.  He  fell 
onconsuous  to  the  ground,  and  rose  never  to  smile  again.  Henry 
had  no  other  son,  and  tho  whole  circle  of  his  foreign  foes  closed 
round  him  the  more  fiercely  that  the  son  of  Robert  was  now  his 
natural  heir.  The  King  hated  William,  while  he  loved  Maud,  the 
daughter  who  still  remained  to  him,  who  had  been  married  to  tbe 
Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  whose  husband's  death  now  restored 
bcr  to  ber  father.  He  recognized  her  as  bis  heir,  though  the  suc- 
cession of  a  woman  seemed  strange  to  the  feudal  baronage;  nobles 
>nd  priests  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  hor  as  their  future 
mistress,  and  Henry  affianced  her  to  the  son  of  the  oiw  foe  be  really 
feared,  the  Coant  of  Anjon. 
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Section  Tn.— England  and  Aqjao,  8TO— 11S4. 

[J«/*Drih'M.— The  chief  docamenta  for  Angevin  hiirtory  have  been  collected  in 
~  "Chroniquea  d'Anjou,"  pnblisbed  bj  tlie  HUloricttl  Society  of  France  (P&rii, 


1866). 
twelfth 


C  known  of  tbesc  is  Cba  "Gesta  Comitum,"  a  compilation  of  the 
'■  ""  "'""  ""y  D'Achery,  "SpiciieginQi,"lto.,ToL  X.,  p.  534),iD 
ididons  ara  simply  dressed  np  into  historical  iliape 
by  eopions  quotations  from  the  Freaeb  historians.  Save  for  the  reigns  of  Geoflrv 
MarteJ,  and  Fulc  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  nearly  valueless.  The  ehorl  autobiography  d 
Fulc  Uechin  is  the  most  authentic  memorinl  of  the  earlier  Angenn  historv ;  and 
much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  verbose  life  of  GeolFry  the  Hsadsome  by  ifohn  of 
Murmoutiera.  For  England,  Orderic  and  the  Chrouicte  die  ont  in  the  midu  ^ 
Stephen's  rdgnj  liere,  too,  end  William  of  Malmesbary,  Huntingdon,  the  "Gesta 
Stepbani,"  a  record  in  great  detail  by  one  of  Stephen  s  clerks,  and  the  Hexham 
Chronicleis,  who  are  most  valuable  fur  its  opening  (published  bj  Mr.  Raine  for  the 
Surtees  Society).  The  blank  in  our  histori(»l  Uteralurs  extends  over  (he  first  yean 
of  Henry  the  Second.  The  lives  and  letters  of  Beket  have  been  indnstiionslj  col- 
leeted — in  a  disorderly  way— and  pnbliihed  b;  Dr.  Giles.] 


To  underetaiid  tho  hbtoiy  of  .England  under  its  Angevin  rulers, 
we  must;  first  know  Bomething  of  the  Angevins  themeelves.  The 
character  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  §ons  were  as 
much  a  heritage  of  their  race  as  the  broad  lands  of  Anjou.  Tho 
fortUDCB  of  England  were  being  slofcly  wrought  out  in  cverv  inci- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  counts,  ae  the  descendants  of  n  Breton 
woodman  became  masters  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Poitou,  of  Gascony  and  Auvergne,  of  Acquitaine  and 
Normandy,  and  sovereigns  at  last  of  the  great  realm  which  Nor- 
mandy had  won.  The  Tegcitd  of  the  father  of  their  races  carries 
ns  back  to  the  times  of  our  own  .i£lfred,  when  the  Danes  were  rav- 
aging along  Loire  as  they  ravaged  along  Thames.  In  the  heart  of 
tie  Breton  border,  in  the  debatable  land  between  France  and  Brit- 
tany, dwelt  Tortulf  the  Forester,  half  brigand,  half  hunter  as  the 
gloomy  days  wi'nt,  living  in  free  outlaw  fashion  in  the  woods  about 
Rennes.  Tortulf  had  learned  in  his  rough  forest  school  "  how  to 
strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  to  bear  hunger  and  toil, 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost,  how  to  fear  nothing  save  ill  fame." 
Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  straggle  with  the  Danes, 
the  woodman  won  broad  lands  along  Loire,  and  hia  son  Ingelger, 
who  had  swept  the  Northmen  from  Toaraine  and  the  land  to  the 
west,  which  they  had  burned  and  wasted  into  a  vast  solitude,  bo- 
came  the  first  Connt  of  Anion.  The  second,  Fulc  the  Bed,  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  dukes  of  France,  who  were  now  drawing  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  received  from  them  in  guerdon  the  western  por- 
tion of  Anjou  which  lay  across  the  Mayenne.  The  atory  of  his  son 
is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll  the  war-Storms  of  his 
house.  Alone  of  his  race  Fulc  the  Good  waged  no  wars;  his  de- 
light was  to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called  "  Canon." 
One  Martinmas-eve  Fulc  was  singing  there  in  clerkly  guise,  when 
the  King,  Lewis  d'Outrcmer,  entered  the  church,  "  He  sings  like 
a  priest,"  laughed  the  King,  as  his  nobles  pointed  mockingly  to  the 
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figure  of  the  connt-canon;  but  Fnlo  waa  ready  with  his  reply. 
"Know,  my  lord,"  wrote  tho  Count  of  Aiijou,"that  a  king  unlearn- 
ed is  a  crowned  ass."  Fulo  waa  in  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler, 
governing,  enforcing  peace,  and  carrying  justice  to  every  corner  of 
the  wasted  laud.  To  him  alone  of  his  race  men  gave  the  title  of 
"  tlie  Good." 

Hampered  by  revolt,  himself  in  character  little  more  than  a  bold, 
dashing  soldier,  Fnlc's  son,  GleofFry  Orey-gown,  sank  almost  into  a 
vassal  of  his  powerful  neighbors,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Cham- 
Dfigne.  The  vassalage  was  roughly  shaken  offi  by  his  successor, 
Fdc  Nerra,  Fnlc  the  Black,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the  first 
in  whom  we  can  trace  that  marked  type  of  character  which  their 
hoQse  was  to  preserve  with  a  fatal  constancy  through  two  hnodred 
years.  He  was  withont  natural  affection.  In  his  youth  he  burned 
a  wife  at  the  stake,  and  legend  told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom 
decked  out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  his  old  age  be  waged  his  bitter- 
est war  against  his  son,  and  exacted  from  him  when  vanijniBhed 
a  humiliation  which  men  reserved  for  the  deadliest  of  their  foes. 
"  Yon  are  conquered,  you  are  conquered  I"  shouted  the  old  man  in 
fierce  exultation,  aa  Geoffry,  bridled  and  saddled  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's  feet.  In  Fulo  first  ap- 
peared the  low  type  of  superstition  which  startled  even  supersti- 
tious ages  in  the  early  Plantagenets,  a  superstition  based  simply  on 
terror  and  stripped  of  all  poetry  or  belief.  Robber  as  he  waa  of 
Church  lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  fear 
of  the  end  of  the  world  drove  Fulc  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Bare- 
foot and  with  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  falling  heavily  on  his 
shoulders,  the  Count  had  himself  dragged  by  a  halter  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  courted  the  doom  of  martjrrdom  by  his 
wild  outoi'ies  of  penitence.  He  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Herbert  of 
T<e  Mans,  whose  aid  had  saved  him  from  utter  ruin,  by  entrapping 
him  into  captivity  and  robbing  him  of  bis  lands.  He  seonred  the 
terrified  friendship  of  the  French  King  by  dispatching  twelve  as- 
sassins to  cut  down  before  his  eyes  the  minister  who  had  troubled  it. 
Familiar  as  the  age  was  with  treason  and  rapine  and  blood,  it  recoil- 
ed from  the  cool  cynicism  of  his  crimes,  and  believed  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  to  have  been  revealed  against  the  union  of  the  worst  forms 
of  evil  in  Pale  the  Black.  But  neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor 
the  onrses  of  men  broke  with  a  single  mishap  the  fifty  yeai's  of  his 
success. 

At  his  accession  Anjon  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater 
provinces  of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if  not  in  extent,  at  least 
in  real  power,  first  among  them  all.  Cool-headed,  clear-sighted, 
quick  to  resolve,  quicker  to  strike,  Fulc's  career  waa  one  long  series 
of  victories  over  all  bis  rivals.  He  was  a  consummate  general,  and 
he  had  the  gift  of  personal  bravery,  which  was  denied  to  some  of  his 
greatest  descendants.  There  was  a  moment  in  the  first  of  his  bat- 
tles when  the  day  seemed  lost  for  Anjou ;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the 
Bretons  bad  drawn  the  Angevin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hidden 
"■*  -"-  --J1  -•  -   "       .  .  ■       ■"        J  flnng  heavily  to  the  ground. 
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Dragged  from  the  medley  of  men  and  horeeB,  he  swept  down  al- 
moBt  BiDgly  on  the  foe  "  as  a  Btorm-wind"  (bo  rang  the  pssD  ot  the 
AngevinB) "  sweeps  down  on  the  thick  corn  rows,"  and  tbe  field  was 
won.  To  these  qnalities  of  the  warrior  he  added  a  power  of  poUt- 
ioal  organization,  a  capacity  for  far-reaching  combinations,  a  faculty 
of  statCBraanship,  which  became  the  heritage  of  the  Angevins,  and 
lifted  them  as  high  above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  rulei'S  of  their 
time  aa  their  shameless  wickedness  degraded  them  below  the  level 
of  man.  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the  field  of  Conquereux 
was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  Southern  Touraine,  while 
his  restless  activity  covered  the  land  with  castles  and  abbeys.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  Black  Count  seems  still  to  frown  from  the  dark 
tower  of  Duretal  on  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loire.  His  great  vic- 
tory at  Fontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  Louse  of  Blois;  the  seizure  of 
Saumur  completed  his  oonquests  in  the  South,  while  Northern  Tou- 
raine was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the  Angevin.  The 
treacherona  seizure  of  its  Count,  Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  Maine 
at  his  mercy  ere  the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to 
his  son.  As  a  warrior,  Geoffry  Martel  was  hardly  inferior  to  his 
father,  A  decisive  overthrow  wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of 
Blois;  a  second  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy;  and  the  seizure  of  Le 
Mans  brought  him  to  the  Norman  border.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
bis  advance  was  checked  by  the  genius  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  with  his  death  the  greatness  of  Anjon  seemed  for  the  time  to 
have  come  to  an  end. 

Stripped  of  Maine  by  the  Normans,  and  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  weak  and  profligate  administration  of  Fulc  Rcchin 
left  Anjou  powerless  against  it«  rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke 
to  fresh  energy  with  the  auoession  of  his  son,  Fulo  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  urging  the  turbulent  Norman  noHeaae  to  revolt  against  the 
jnstice  of  their  king,  now  supporting  the  Clito  in  his  struggle  against 
his  uncle,  offering  himself  tbronghont  as  the  one  support  of  France, 
hemmed  in  aa  it  was  on  all  sides  by  the  forces  of  Normandy  and  it« 
allies,  the  Coants  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  Fulc  was  the  one  enemy 
whom  Henry  the  First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his  restless 
hostility  that  the  King  yielded  to  his  son,  Oeoffry  the  Handsome,  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  No  marriage  could  have  been  more 
unpopular,and  thesecrecy  with  whioh  it  was  effected  was  held  by  the 
barons  as  freeing  them  from  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn ;  for  no 
baron  could  give  a  husband  to  his  daughter,  if  he  was  without  sons, 
save  by  his  lord's  consent,  and  by  a  strained  analogy  the  barons 
contended  that  their  own  assent  was  necessary  for  the  marriage  of 
Mitnd,  A  more  pressing  danger  lay  in  the  greed  of  her  husband 
Geoffry,  who,  from  his  habit  of  wearing  the  common  broom  of  An- 

i'on  (the  planta  genista)  in  his  helmet,  had  acquii-ed,  in  addition  to 
is  snmarae  of  "  the  Handsome,"  the  more  famous  title  of  "  Plantag- 
enet."  His  claims  ended  at  last  in  intrigues  with  the  Norman  no- 
bles, and  Henry  harried  to  the  border  to  meet  an  expected  invauon, 
but  the  plot  broke  down  at  his  presence,  the  Augevins  withdrew, 
and  the  old  man  withdrew  to  the  forest  of  Lyons  to  die. 
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"  God  give  him,"  wrote  the  Aruhbisliop  of  Rotten  from  Henry's 
death-bed, "  the  pcatv  he  loved."  With  him  indeed  oIoBed  the  long 
peace  of  the  Norman  rulo.  An  outburst  of  anarchy  followed  on  the 
news  of  his  departure,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tnriuoil  Earl  Stephen, 
bis  nephew,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  London.  Stephen  was  the 
■on  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  Adola,  who  bad  married  a  count 
of  Btoia;  be  hul  been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  his 
olaitn  as  nearest  male  heir,  save  his  brother,  of  the  Conqueror's 
blood  (for  bis  cousin,  the  son  of  Robert,  had  fallen  in  Flanders)  was 
supported  by  his  personal  pounlarity.  Mere  swordsman  as  he  was, 
his  good-humor,  his  generosity,  his  very  prodigality  made  him  a 
favorite  with  all.  No  noble,  however,  had  as  yet  ventured  to  join 
him,  nor  had  any  town  opened  its  gates,  when  London  poured  out 
to  meet  him  with  uproarions  welcome.  Neither  barons  nor  prelates 
were  present  to  constitute  a  National  Council,  bnt  the  great  city 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place.  The  voice  of  her  citizens  had 
long  been  accepted  as  representative  of  the  popular  assent  in  the 
election  of  a  Iting;  bat  it  marks  the  process  of  English  independ- 
ence under  Henry  that  London  now  claimed  of  itself  the  right  of 
election.  Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  the  hereditary  councilors 
of  the  Crown,  its  "  aldermen  and  wise  folk  gathered  together  the 
folk-mote ;  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good  of 
the  realm,  unanimonsty  resolved  to  choose  a  king."  The  solemn 
ddiberstion  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen :  the  citizens  swore  to 
defend  the  King  with  money  nnd  blood,  Stephen  swore  to  ai>ply 
his  wholo  strength  to  the  pacification  and  good  government  of  the 
realm. 

If  London  was  true  to  her  oath,  Stephen  was  false  to  his.  Tlie 
twenty  years  of  bis  reign  are  years  of  a  misrule  and  disorder  nn- 
knoirn  in  onr  history,  Stephen  had  been  acknowledged  even  by 
the  partisans  of  Matilda,  but  his  weakness  and  prodigality  soon  gave 
room  to  feudal  revolt.  Released  from  the  stern  hand  of  Henry,  tho 
barons  fortified  their  castles,  and  their  example  was  necessarily  fol- 
k)wed,  in  self-defense,  by  the  ^I'ent  prelates  and  nobles  who  had 
acted  as  ministers  to  the  late  King.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  at  die  head  of  this  party,  and  Stephen,  suddenly  quitting  his 
inacUon,  seised  him  at  Oxford  and  flung  him  into  prison  till  be  had 
oonwnted  to  surrender  his  fortresses.  The  King  s  violence,  while 
it  cost  him  the  support  of  the  clergy,  opened  the  way  for  Matilda's 
landing  in  England ;  and  the  country  was  soon  divided  between  the 
adherenta  of  the  two  rivals,  the  West  supporting  Matilda,  London 
■nd  the  East  Stephen.  A  defeat  at  Lincoln  left  the  latter  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  Matilda  entered  London,  and  was  re- 
ceived  thronghont  the  land  as  its  "  lady ;"  bnt  the  disdain  with  which 
ihe  repulsed  the  claim  of  the  city  to  ibe  enjoyment  of  its  older  priv- 
ti^^  roused  its  burghers  to  arms.  Flying  to  Oxford,  she  was  be- 
•i^ed  there  by  Stephen,  who  had  obtained  his  release;  bnt  she  es- 
caped in  white  robes  by  n  postern,  and  crossing  the  river  iiiiob- 
Krved  on  the  ice,  made  her  way  to  Abingdon,  to  return  some  years 
■Iter  to  Normandy.    The  war  had,  in  ^ct,  become  a  mere  chaos 
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of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  oatrages  of  the  feudal  baronage 
showed  from  what  horrors  the  Norman  rule  had  so  long  saved 
England.  No  more  ghastly  picture  of  a  nation's  misery  has  ever 
been  painted  than  that  which  olosea  the  English  Chronicle,  whose 
last  accents  falter  ont  amid  the  horrors  of  the  time:  "They 
hanged  up  men  by  their  feet  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke. 
Some  were  hanged  np  by  their  thumbs,  others  by  the  head,  and 
baming  things  were  nang  on  to  their  feet.  They  put  knotted 
strings  shout  their  head  and  writhed  them  till  they  went  into 
the  brain.  They  put  men  into  prisons  where  adders  and  snakes 
and  toads  were  crawling,  and  so  they  tormented  them.  Some 
they  put  into  a  cheat,  short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  that  had 
sharp  stones  within,  and  forced  men  therein  so  that  they  broke  all 
their  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  hateful  and  grim  things 
called  raohenteges,  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
carry.  It  was  thus  made :  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  had  a 
sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's  neck  and  throat,  so  that  he  might 
noways  sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  he  bore  all  the  iron.  Many  thoa- 
eanda  they  afflicted  with  hunger."  One  gleam  of  national  glory 
broke  the  darkness  of  the  time.  King  David  of  Scotland  stood 
first  among  the  partisans  of  his  kinswoman  Matilda,  and  on  the  ao- 
ccssioD  of  Stephen  his  army  crossed  the  border  to  enforce  her  claim. 
The  pillage  and  cruelties  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Galloway  and  the 
Highlands  roused  the  spirit  of  the  North:  baron  and  freeman 

fathered  at  York  round  Archbishop  Thnrstan,  and  marched  to  the 
eld  of  Northallerton  to  await  the  foe.  The  sacred  banners  of  St 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St  John  of  Beveriey,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  liipon  hung  from  a  pole  fixed  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  host.  "  I  who  wear  no  armor," 
shouted  the  chief  of  the  Galwe^ans, "  will  go  as  far  this  day  as  any 
one  with  breastplate  of  mail ;"  his  men  charged  with  wild  shouts 
of  "  Alhin,  Albin,"  and  were  followed  by  the  Norman  knighthood  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  rout,  however,  was  complete ;  the  fierce  hordes 
dashed  in  vain  against  the  close  English  ranks  around  the  standard, 
and  the  whole  army  fled  in  confusion  to  Carlisle. 

England  was  rescued  from  this  ohaos  of  misrule  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Church.  In  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  papal  legate  for  the  realm, 
had  striven  to  supply  the  absence  of  any  royal  or  national  authority 
by  convening  synods  of  bishops,  and  by  asserting  the  moral  right 
of  the  Churdi  to  declare  sovereigns  unworthy  of  the  throne.  The 
compact  between  king  and  people  had  become  a  part  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  Charter  of  Henry,  but  its  legitimate  consequence 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  Crown  for  the  execution  of  the  compact 
was  first  drawn  out  by  these  ecclesiastical  councils.  From  ttieir 
alternate  depositions  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  flowed  the  after-depo- 
sitipDS  of  Edward  and  Ilichard,  and  the  solemn  act  by  which  the 
eacoession  was  changed  in  the  case  of  James.  Extravagant  uid 
nnaiithorized  as  theii*  expression  of  it  may  appear,  they  did  express 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  good  goTemment,     Henry  of  Winchester, 
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however,  "half  monk,  half  aoldier,"  ss  he  was  called,  possessed  too 
little  religio.18  influence  to  wield  a  really  spiritual  power;  it  was 
only  at  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign  that  the  nation  really  found  a 
moral  leader  in  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary.  "To 
the  Church,"  Thomas  justly  said  afterward,  with  the  proud 
sdonsness  of  having  been  Theobald's  right  hand,  "  Henry  owed  his 
orown,  nnd  England  her  deliverance."  Thomas  was  the  eon  of  Gil- 
bert Beket,  the  Portreeve  of  London,  the  site  of  whose  house  is 
still  marked  by  the  Mercers'  chapel  in  Cheapside;  his  mother  Ro- 
hcso  was  the  type  of  the  devout  woman  of  her  day,  and  wmghed 
her  boy  each  year  on  his  birthday  against  mouey,  clothes,  and  pro- 
visions which  she  gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas  grew  np  amid  the 
Nonnan  barons  and  clerks  who  frequented  his  uther's  bouse  wiUi 
a  geniiU  freedom  of  character  tempered  by  the  Norman  refinement; 
he  passed  from  the  school  of  Merton  to  the  University  of  Pari^ 
and  returned  to  fiing  himself  into  the  life  of  the  young  nobles  of 
the  time.  Tall,  handsome,  bright-eyed,  ready  of  wit  and  speech,  his 
firmness  of  temper  showed  itself  in  his  very  sports ;  to  rescue  his 
bawk  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  he  once  plunged  into  s  mill- 
race,  and  was  all  bnt  crushed  by  the  wheel.  The  loss  of  hia  father's 
wealth  drove  him  to  the  conrt  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he 
soon  became  the  Primate'a  confidant  in  his  plans  for  the  rescue  of 
England.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and  G«oSry,  had  now  by  the 
death  of  his  father  become  master  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  while 
by  his  marriage  with  its  duchess,  Eleanor  of  Poiton,  he  had  added 
Acqnitaine  to  his  dominions.  Thomas,  as  Theobald's  agent,  invited 
Henry  to  appear  in  England,  and  on  the  Duke's  landing  the  Arch- 
btshop  interposed  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown.  The 
Treaty  of  Wallingford  abolished  the  evils  of  the  long  anarchy ;  the 
castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  orown-lands  resumed,  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries banished  from  the  country.  Stephen  was  recognized  as 
King,  and  in  turn  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir.  But  a  year 
had  hardly  passed  when  Stephen's  death  gave  his  rival  the  crown. 


HscUoa  VIII.— Henry  tbe  Second,  1154—1160. 

[JafWitui. — Up  lo  thedeiih  of  Archbiibop  TbomaiiTB  bBveoal;  tho  letters  of 

Bd:ei  hinuelf,  Foliot,  andJohn  of  Salinbury,  c(jll«cKd  by  Dr.  Gileaj  but  thU  dearth 
is  fullowed  bj  a  lOit,  outburst  of  histoiical  iaduBlir.  From  11G9  till  1192  our 
priouTy  BQthoritj  is  the  Chronicle  known  as  that  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  ad- 
tnintblj  edited  b;  Profisior  giubba,  wbo  hns  ehown  the  probnbili^  of  its  authorahip 
being  really  due  to  the  royal  treasurer,  Bishop  Bichard  Fili-Neal,  It  is  contiaaad 
lo  1301  by  Roger  of  Howden.  Both  are  works  of  the  bigheBt  value,  and  haTO  been 
eiliied  for  the  Bulls  series  by  Professor  Stubbs,  whose  prefnces  have  ihroirn  a  new 
light  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Henry's  reign.  The  history  by  'WiUiHiii  of 
Keirbciroiigh  (which  coda  in  1199)  is  a  work  of  the  cIbhsicxI  school,  like  William  of 
Malmeabury,  W  distlngaisbed  by  its  fairness  aud  good  sense.  The  chronicles  of 
Half  Niger,  irith  the  additions  of  Half  of  CoKgeshall,  Ihnc  of  Gerrase  of  Conterbuij, 
the  Life  of  St.  Ilugli  of  LidcoId  (edited  by  Mr.  Dimock),  the  voluminous  works  of 
Ginldag  Combreneis,  now  editing  by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  Dimock,  fnay  be 
•elected  as  especiaUj  osefal  amid  the  tut  mass  of  materials  for  Henry's  reign.  I 
bsTBgiTeaaoiaeMeaimtof  tboM  in  tin  opening  oif  the  next  chapter.     Lord  I^ttel-. 
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ton'i  "  Life  of  Hanry  the  Second"  u  b,  full  ud  sober  account  of  Ihe  time ;  Canon 
Robertson's  biography  of  Beket  ia  •ccnrate,  bat  hostile  in  ion&  la  hii  "Docu- 
ments" Professor  Stubbs  bns  printed  tbe  rarioos  "Asuies,"  and  tlie  "Dialosns  d« 
Scnccario,"  which  exjiliiins  the  fiaoncial  administration  of  the  Cuiia  Be^;!.] 

Young  as  he  was,  Henry  moanted  the  throne  with  a  resolute  pnr- 
poBe  of  government  which  his  reign  carried  steadilr  out.  His  prao- 
^cal,  serviceable  frame  suited  the  hardest  worker  of  his  time. 
There  was  something  in  his  build  and  look,  in  the  sqnare  etout 
frame,  the  fiery  face,  the  close^ropped  hair,  the  prominent  eye<,  the 
bull  neck,  the  coarse  strong  hands,  the  bowed  legs,  that  marked  oat 
the  keen,  stirring,  coarse-fibred  man  of  business.  "  He  never  sits 
down,"  said  one  who  observed  him  closely;  "he  is  always  on  his 
legs  &om  morning  till  night"  Orderly  in  business,  careless  in  ap- 
pearance, sparing  in  diet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest, 
chatty,  inquisitive,  endowed  with  a  singular  charm  ol  address  and 
strength  of  memory,  obstinate  in  love  or  hatred,  a  fair  scholar,  a 
great  hunter,  bis  general  air  that  of  a  rough,  passionate,  busy  man, 
Henry's  personal  character  told  directly  on  the  character  of  bis 
reign.  His  accession  marks  the  period  of  amalgamation,  when 
neighborhood  and  traffic  and  intermarriage  drew  Englishmen  and 
Normana  so  rapidly  into  a  single  people,  that  the  two  races  soon 
cease  to  be  distinguishable  from  one  another.  A  national  feeling 
was  thtis  springing  up,  before  which  the  barriers  of  the  older  feud- 
alism were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had  even  less  reverence  for 
the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his  day ;  he  was,  indeed,  ntterly 
withoat  the  imagination  and  reverence  which  enabled  men  to  sym* 
psthize  with  any  past  at  oil.  He  bad  a  practical  man's  impatience 
of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  wav  of  his  reforms  by  the  older  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  understand  other  men's  relnc- 
tanoo  to  purchase  undoubted  improvements  by  the  saciifioe  of  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  by-gone  days.  Withoat  any  theoretical  hos- 
tility to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state,  it  seemed  to  htm  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  natural  course  to  trample  either  Baronage  or 
Church  underfoot  to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.  He  saw 
clearly,  that  the  remedy  for  such  anarcny  as  England  had  endnred 
under  Stephen  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  kingly  government  uo- 
embarrassed  by  any  privileges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by 
royal  servants,  and  in  whose  public  administration  the  nobles  acted 
simply  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign.  His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  or- 
ganization of  judicial  and  administrative  forms  which  realized  this 
idea,  but  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were 
tending  in  the  same  direction  he  knew  nothing.  What  he  did  for 
great  moral  and  social  revolution  of  his  time  was  simply  to 
let  it  alone.  Religion  grew  more  and  more  identified  with  patri- 
otism under  the  eyes  of  a  king  who  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and 
looked  at  picture-books  during  mass,  who  never  confessed,  and 
cnrsed  God  in  wild  frenzies  of  blasphemy.  Qreat  peoples  formed 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  round  a  sovereign  who  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  hold  b^tiier  an  empire  which  the 
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growth  of  natiooalit;  most  iooyitably  destroj'.  There  is  tbrough- 
oat  a  tragic  grandeur  in  the  irony  of  Henry's  position,  that  of  a 
Sfona  of  the  fifteenth  century  set  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth, 
building  up  by  patience  and  policy  and  craft  a  composite  dominion, 
alien  to  tho  deepest  sympitthies  of  his  age,  and  swept  away  in  the 
end  by  popular  forces  to  whose  esistenca  his  very  cievemees  and 
activity  blinded  him.  But  indirectly,  and  nncoDscioosly,  his  policy 
did  more  than  that  of  all  bis  predecessors  to  prepare  England  for 
the  unity  and  freedom  which  the  fall  of  his  house  was  to  reveal. 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Chnrcb. 
His  first  work  was  to  repair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured 
till  his  accesMon  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Henry  the 
First ;  and  it  was  with  the  lud  and  oonnsel  of  Theobald  that  tho 
foreign  marauders  were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  castles  demoiish- 
cd  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  King's  Court  and 
Exchequer  restored.  Age  and  infirmity,  however,  warned  the  Pri- 
mate to  retire  from  the  post  of  minister,  and  his  power  fell  into  the 
younger  and  more  vigoroas  hands  of  Thomas  Beket,  who  had  long 
acted  as  his  confidential  adviser.  Thomas,  who  now  became  Chan- 
cellor, won  the  personal  favor  of  the  King.  The  two  yonng  men 
had,  in  Theobald's  words,  "  but  one  heart  and  mind  ;"  Henry  jest- 
ed in  the  Chancellor's  h^,  or  tore  his  cloalc  from  his  shoulders  in 
rongh  horse-play  as  they  rode  through  the  streets.  He  loaded  his 
favorite  with  riches  and  honors,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  think- 
ing that  Thomas  in  any  degree  influenced  his  system  of  rule.  Hen- 
ry B  policy  seems,  for  good  or  evil,  to  have  been  throughout  bis 
own.  As  yet,  his  designs  appeared  to  aim  chiefly  at  power  across 
the  Channel,  where  he  was  already  master  of  a  third  of  onr  pres- 
ent France.  He  had  inherited  Anjou  and  Touraine  from  his  fa- 
ther, Maine  and  Normandy  from  his  mother,  and  the  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  South,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Anvergne,  Perigord,  the  Li- 
moosio,  the  Angoumois,  and  Guienne,  as  the  dowry  of  bis  wife. 
The  actual  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  were  far  smaller  than 
bis  own,  and  tho  tact  of  Beket  had  bound  the  French  king  to 
Henry's  interests  by  securing  for  Henry's  son  the  hand  of  Mar- 
guerite, the  daughter  of  Lewis,  and  in  default  of  sons  the  hcir- 
esB  of  his  realm.  But  even  Lewis  was  ronsed  to  resistance  when 
Henry  prepared  to  enforce  by  arms  bis  claims  on  Toulouse ;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  Chancel- 
lor's remonstrances,  at  once  withdrew.  Thomas  had  fought  brave- 
ly throughout  the  campaign,  at  the  head  of  the  700  knights  wbo 
formed  his  household,  bnt  the  King  had  other  work  for  him  than 
war.  On  Theobald's  death  he  at  once  forced  on  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  on  Thomas  himself,  his  election  as  anihbishop. 
His  purpose  in  this  appointment  was  soon  revealed.  Henry  at  once 
proposed  to  the  bishops  that  a  clerk,  oonvicted  of  a  crime,  should 
be  deprived  of  his  orders,  and  handed  over  to  the  King's  tribunals. 
The  local  conrta  of  the  fendal  baronage  had  been  roughly  shorn 
of  their  power  by  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the 
Cbarch   eourtA,  as  the  Conqueror  had  created  tltem,  with  tiieir 
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exclusive  right  of  justice  over  the  whole  body  of  educated  men 
throughoQt  the  realm,  formed  the  one  gfeat  exception  to  the  system 
which  was  concentrating  aU  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
The  bishops  yielded,  but  oppoEition  came  from  the  very  prelate 
whom  Heniy  had  created  to  enforos  his  will.  From  the  moment 
of  his  appointnient  Thomas  had  flang  himself  with  the  whole  ener- 
gy  of  his  nature  into  the  part  he  had  to  play.  At  the  first  intima- 
tion of  Henry's  purpose  he  had  pointed  with  a  laugh  to  hie  gay  at- 
tire :  "  Yon  are  choosing  a  fine  dress  to  figure  at  the  head  of  yoar 
Canterbury  monks ;"  but  onoe  monk  and  primate,  he  passed  with  a 
fevered  earnestneas  from  luxury  to  asceticism.  Even  as  minister 
he  had  opposed  the  King's  designs,  and  foretold  their  future  op- 

Eosition :  "  You  will  soon  hate  me  as  much  as  yon  love  me  now," 
e  said, "for  you  assume  an  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
to  whicji  I  shall  never  assent."  A  prudent  man  might  have  doubt- 
ed the  wisdom  of  destroying  the  only  shelter  which  protected  piety 
or  learning  against  a  despot  like  the  Red  Sing,  and  in  the  mind  of 
Thomas  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  parts  of  the  sacred  her- 
itage of  the  Church.  He  stood  without  support ;  the  Pope  advised 
concession,  the  bishops  forsook  him,  and  Thomas  bent  at  laM  to 
agree  to  the  constitutions,  or  Concordat  between  Church  and  State, 
which  Henry  presented  to  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  Many  of  its 
clauses  were  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  system  established  by  Ha 
Conqueror.  The  election  of  bishop  or  abbot  was  to  take  place  be- 
fore royal  offioers,  in  the  King's  chapel,  and  with  the  King's  assent 
The  prelate  elect  was  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  King  for  his  lands 
before  oonseoration,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a  barony  from  the 
King,  subject  to  all  feudal  burdens  of  taxation  and  attendance  in 
the  King's  Court.  No  bishop  might  leave  the  realm  without  the 
royal  permission.  No  tenant  in  chief  or  royal  servant  should  be 
excommunicated,  or  their  land  placed  under  interdict,  but  by  the 
King's  assent.  But  the  legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  wholly  new. ,  The  King's  Court  was  to  decide  whether  a 
snit  between  clerk  andlayman,  whose  nature  was  disputed,  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  courts  or  the  King's.  A  royal  officer  was  to  be 
present  in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  in  order  to  confine  the  Bish- 
op's Court  within  its  own  due  limits,  and  a  clerk  once  convicted 
there  passed  at  once  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  An  appeal  was 
left  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  King's  Court  for  defect  of 
jnstice.  The  privilege  of  sanctnary  in  churches  or  church-yards 
was  repealed,  so  far  as  property  and  not  persons  was  concerned. 
No  eerPs  son  could  be  admitted  to  orders  without  his  lord's  per- 
mission. After  a  passionate  refusal,  the  Primate  at  last  set  his  seal 
to  the  Constitutions,  but  his  assait  was  soon  retracted,  and  the 
King's  savage  resentment  threw  the  whole  moral  advantage  of  the 
position  into  the  Archbishop's  hands.  Vexatious  charges  were 
brought  against  him;  in  the  Council  of  Northampton  his  life  was 
said  to  be  in  danger,  and  all  urged  him  to  submit.  But  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  the  courage  of  the  man  rose  to  its  full  height ;  grasp- 
ing his  arcbiepiscopal  cross,  ho  entered  the  royal  court,  »>rhfide  the 
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nobles  to  condemn  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Papal  See.  Shouts  of 
"  Traitor  t  traitor !"  followed  him  aa  he  retii-ed.  The  Primate  tnrD- 
ed  fiercely  at  the  word :  "  Were  I  a  knight,"  he  retorted, "  ray  sword 
shonld  answer  that  fonl  tannt"  At  night-fall  be  fled  in  disguise, 
and  reached  France  through  Flanders.  For  six  years  the  contest 
raged  bitterly ;  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  the  agents  of  the  two  powers  in- 
trigned  against  each  other,  Henry  stooped  to  acts  of  the  meanest 
peraecntioQ  in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen  from  England,  and 
in  confiacntin^  the  lands  of  their  order  till  the  raonks  of  Fonligny 
shonld  refnse  Thomas  a  home;  while  Beket  himself  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  friends  by  his  violence  and  excommunication b,  as 
««U  as  by  the  stubbornness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  oSensivc 
daose,"  saving  the  honor  of  my  order,"  the  addition  of  which  would 
have  practically  neutralized  the  King's  reforms.  The  Pope  coun- 
seled mildness;  Lewis  himself  for  a  time  withdrew  his  support;  his 
own  clerks  gave  way  at  last  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bitter- 
ly when  bis  horse  etumbled  on  the  road, "  saving  the  honor  of  the 
Church  and  my  order."  But  neither  warning  nor  desertion  moved 
the  resolution  of  the  Primate.  Henry,  in  dread  of  papal  excom- 
munication, resolved  at  last  on  the  coronation  of  his  son,  in  defiance 
of  the  privileges  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but 
the  Pope's  hands  were  now  freed  by  his  successes  in  Italy,  and  the 
threat  of  his  interposition  forced  the  King  to  a  show  of  submission. 
mie  Archbishop  was  allowed  to  retnm  i^ter  a  reeonciliatton  with 
the  King  at  Fretheval,  and  the  Kentishmen  flocked  around  him 
witii  nproarious  welcome  as  he  entered  Canterbury,  "This  is  En- 
gland,'' said  his  clerks,  as  they  saw  the  white  headliuidB  of  the  coast. 
"  You  will  wish  yourself  elsewhere  before  fifty  days  are  gone,"  said 
Thomas,  sadly;  and  his  foreboding  showed  his  appreciation  of 
Henry's  character.  He  was  now  in  the  Toyal  power,  and  orders 
had  already  been  issued  hy  the  younger  Henry  for  his  arrest,  when 
four  knigbts  from  the  King's  Court,  spurred  to  outrage  by  a  pas- 
sionate outburst  of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  sea,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  stormy  parley 
with  him  in  his  chamber  they  withdrew  to  arm,  and  Thomas  was 
harried  by  his  clerks  into  the  cathedral.  As  he  reached  the  Steps 
leading  from  the  transept  to  the  ubuir,  his  pnrBucrs  burst  in,  shout- 
ing from  the  cloisters.  "  Where,"  cried  Reginald  Fitznrse,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  dimly  lighted  minster, "  where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas 
Beket?"  The  Primate  tnmed  resolutely  hack:  "Here  am  I;  no 
traitor,  but  a  priest  of  QoA^  he  replied ;  and  again  descending  the 
steps,  be  placed  himself  with  his  back  against  a  pillar  and  fronted 
his  foes.  All  the  bravery,  the  violence  of  his  old  knightly  life  seem- 
ed to  revive  in  "niomas  as  ho  tossed  back  the  threats  and  demands 
of  his  flfisailanta,  "  Yon  are  our  prisoner,"  shouted  Fitzursc,  and 
tbe  four  knights  seized  him  to  drag  him  from  the  church.  "  Do 
nottoach  me, Reginald,"  shouted  the  Primate;  "pander  that  yon 
are,  yon  owe  me  fealty;"  and,  availing  himself  of  his  personal 
strength,  be  shook  him  roughly  off.  "  Strike  I  strike  I"  retorted 
ntEurse;  aod  blow  after  blow  struck  Thomas  to  the  sronnd.    A 
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retainer  of  Ranulf  de  Bi'oo  with  the  point  of  bis  sword  scattered 
the  Primate's  brains  on  the  ground.  "  Let  us  bo  off,"  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly ;  "  this  traitor  will  never  rise  again." 

The  bmtal  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  horror  tbrongh- 
out  Christendom ;  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  martyi-'s  tomb ;  he 
was  canonized,  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints; 
but  Henry's  active  negotiations  with  the  papacy  averted  the  ex< 
communication  which  at  first  threatened  to  avenge  the  deed  of 
blood.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  in  form  partially  an- 
nulled, and  liberty  of  canonical  election  restored  to  bishoprics  and 
abbacies.  In  reality,  however,  the  victory  remained  with  the  King. 
Throughout  his  reign  ecclesiastical  appointments  wore  practically 
in  his  hands,  the  bishops  remained  faithful  -to  the  royal  caupe,  while 
the  King's  Court  asserted  its  power  over  the  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  close  of  the  creat  struggle  left  Henry  free  to  complete  his 
great  work  of  legal  reform.  He  had  already  availed  himself  of  the 
expedition  against  Touiouso  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
baronage  by  the  commntatiQu  of  their  pcisonal  services  in  the  field 
for  a  money  paymetiEJ  a  "  scutage,"  or  "  shield  money,"  for  each 
fieTT  The  King  thus  became  master  of  rcaources  which  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  military  support  of  his  tenants,  and  to 
maintain  a  force  of  mercenarv  soldiers  in  their  place.  The  diminn- 
tion  of  the  military  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  accompanied  by 
measures  which  robbed  them  of  their  legal  jurisdiction.  The  cir- 
cuits of  the  judges  were  restored,  and  instructions  were  ^ven  tbem 
to  enter  the  manors  of  the  barons  and  make  mquiry  into  their 
privileges ;  while  tfae  office  of  sheriff  was  withdrawn  from  the 
great  nobles  of  tfae  shire  and  intrusted  to  the  lawyei'S  and  courtiers 
who  already  furnished  the  staff  of  justioes.  The  resentment  of  the 
barons  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  when  the  King's 
eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had  played  so  gi-eat  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suddenly  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Prance,  and  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  English  realm, 
France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  joined  the  lea«:uo  against  Henry, 
a  French  army  appeared  beneath  the  walla  of  Koucn,  while  the 
King's  younger  sons,  Richard  and  Oeoffry,  took  up  arms  in  Acqui- 
taine.  In  England  a  descent  of  Flemish  mercenaries  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  been  repulsed  by  the  loyal  justiciaries  near 
St.  Edmundabury;  but  Lewis  had  no  sooner  invaded  Normandy 
than  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  was  revealed.  The  Scota 
crossed  the  border,  Roger  de  Mowbray  rose  in  revolt  in  Yorkshire, 
Earl  Ferrars  in  the  midland  shires,  Hugh  Bigod  in  the  eastern 
counties,  whUe  a  Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support  the  insurrection 
by  a  descent  upon  the  coast  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
still  hnng  around  Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  burrving  to 
meet  these  perils  in  England  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  tho 
shrine  of  the  new  martyr,  and  to  submit  to  a  public  scourging  in 
expiation  of  his  sin.  But  bis  penance  was  hardly  wrought  when 
all  danger  was  dispelled  by  a  series  of  triumphs.  Tlie  King  of 
Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  surprised  by  the  English  under  oorer 
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of  a  mist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  jaBlioiary,  Ranulf  de  Glanvil,  I 
and  at  the  retreat  of  the  Scota  the  English  rebels  JiSBtened  to  lay  \ 
down  their  arms.  With  the  army  of  mercenanes  which  he  had  | 
brought  to  England,  H«m-y  was  able  to  raise  the  eiege  of  Rouen,  I 
and  to  reduce  his  sous  to  submissioD.  The  revolt  of  the  baronage,  I 
easily  aa  it  had  been  subdued,  became  the  pretext  for  fresh  blows 
at  their  power.  The  greatest  of  these  was  his  Assize  of  Arms, 
which  restored  the  national  militia  to  the  place  which  It  had  lost 
at  the  Cooqnest.  The  substitution  of  scutago  for  military  service 
bad  practically  freed  the  Crowu  from  the  support  of  the  baronage 
and  their  feudal  retainers;  the  Assiiu  substituted  for  this  feni^ 
organizntioD  the  older  military  obligation  of  eveiT  freeman  to  serve 
in  the  defense  of  the  realm.  Every  knight  waa  forced  to  arm  him- 
self with  coat  of  mail,  and  shield  and  lance ;  every  freeholder  with 
lance  and  hauberk;  every  bnigesa  and  poorer  freeman  with  lance 
and  iron  helmet.  This  universal  levy  of  the  armed  nation  was 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  purposes  of  defense. 

The  measures  we  have  named  were  only  part  of  Henry's  legisla- 
tion. His  reign,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  initiated  the  rule  of  law," 
as  distinct  from  the  despotism — tempered  in  the  case  of  his  grand- 
father by  routine — of  tne  earlier  Norman  kings.  It  was  in  suc- 
cessive "  Assi^j^'  brief  codes,  isaaed  with  the  sanction  of  the  gi'cat 
oooncils  of  baVo]^  and  prelates  he  summoned  year  by  year,  that 
he  perfected,  by  a  system  of  reforms,  the  administrative  measures 
which  had  bt^n  with  Henry  the  First  The  fabric  of  our  judicial 
legislation  commence;  with  the  Assise  of  Clarendon,  tlie  first  ob- 
ject  of  wTiTch  was  to  provide  for  the  order  of  tho  realm  by  reviving 
the  old  English  system  of  mutual  Bccuiity,  or  frank-pledge.  No 
atranger  nught  abide  in  any  place  save  a  borougli,  and  lliui'e  lut 
for  a  single  night,  unless  sureties  were  given  for  his  good  behav- 
ior; and  the  list  of  sach  strangers  was  to  be  snbmitted  to  the  itin- 
erant iuBticea.  In  the  provisions  of  this  assise  for  the  repres- 
Mon  of  crime  we  find  the  j^igin  of  trial  by  jury,  so  often  attrib- 
uted to  earlier  times.  Twelve  tlTVfuI' men  of  eacli  hondred,  with 
four  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to  present  those  who  were 
known  or  reputed  as  criminals  within  their  district  for  trial  by 
ordeaL  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely  witnesses,  bat  sworn  to 
act  as  jndges  also  in  determining  the  value  of  the  charge ;  and  it  is 
this  donble  character  of  Henry's  jurors  that  has  descended  to  our 
"grand  jaiy,"  who  still  remain  criai^ed  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing criminals  for  trial  after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against 
them.    Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  modem  condition. 

gnder  Edward  the  First,  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  particular 
ct  in  qaestion  were  added  in  each  case  to  the  general  jury,  and  at 
a  later  time,  by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  j  urors,  the  last 
became  simply  "witnesses,"  without  any  judicial  power,  while  the 
first  ceased  to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and,  as  onr  modem  jurors,  re- 
mained only  judges  of  the  testimony  given.  With  this  assize,  too, 
the  practice  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  English  times, 
of  "  compargation,"  passed  away.     Under  this  ajstom  the  aooused 
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oonid  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  \>y  the  Tolnntary  oath  of  his  neigh* 
bors  and  kiaBmen ;  bnt  for  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  AsKze 


of  Clarendon  hia  trial,  after  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jnry, 
was  fottad  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  "judgment  of  God,"  Innocence 
could  be  proved  by  tho  power  of  holding  hot  iron  in  the  hand,  or  by 
sinking  when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swimming  was  a  proof  of 
guilt,  l^e  ordeal  by  battle  or  indioial  combat  introduced  by  the 
Normans  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  St  E^mundsbnTy, 
been  confined  to  the  feudal  manors.    It  was  the  abolitioi     '  " 


whole  syetem  of  otdfiftl  IjJ^the  Council  of  Lateran  whicb  led  the 
way  to  the  eatablisbment  of  wtat  is  called  a  "  petty  jury"  for  tbe 
final  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The.  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  expanded 
in  that  of  Nnri.hmnpt.nnj  Usned  as  instructions  to  the  judges  after 
the  rebellion  of*the  barons.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  restored 
thg^KiiiglsCourt  nod  the  oci^iotial  circnita  of  its  juBti?!^'  !"9T  'ffie 
Council  otKbfthlinipton  he  rendered  this  institution  permanent 
and  regular,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  ^^six  districts,  to  each  of 
which  he  assigned  tliree  itinerant  justices.  ~  llie" circuits  thus  de- 
fined correspond  ronghly  with  those  that  exist  at  the  present  day. 
The  primary  object  of  these  circuits  was  nndonbtedly  financial,  but 
tbe  judicial  functions  of  the  judges  were  extended  by  the  abolition 
of  m.  feudal  exemptions  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  chief  danger 
of  the  new  system  lay  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to  judicial 
oormption;  and  so  great  were  its  abuses  that  Henry  was  soon 
forced  to  restrict  for  &  time  the  number  of  justices  to  five — reserving 
appeals  fi'om  their  court  to  himself  in  council.  It  is  from  this  Up- 
per Court.0£-Appeal,  which  he  thus  erected,  that  the  judicial  pow- 
ers now'exerciBed  by  the  Privy  Council  Bre  derived,  as  well  ns  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chflticellor.  In  the  next  eentuiy  it  be- 
comes the  great  council  of  the  realm,  from  which  the  Privy  Council 
drew  its  legislative,  and  the  Honse  of  Lords  its  judicial,  character. 
The  Court  of  Star-Chamber  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pri\'y 
Connoil  are  later  ofFsTioots  of  Henry's  creation,  jttie  King's ^ourt, 
which  became  inferior  to  this  higher  jurisdiction,  divided  after  the 
Great  Charter  into  the  three  distinct  courts  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Common  Pleas,  which  by  the  close  of  ^? 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ieceived  distinct  judges,  and  became  for 
all  purposes  separate. 

Heniy  was  now  in  appearance  thoroughly  master  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  his  invasion  of  Ireland  had  added  that  island  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  English  crown.  Bnt  the  course  of  triumph  and 
legislation  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  and  revolts  of  his 
sons.  The  successive  deaths  of  Henry  and  Geoffry  were  followed 
by  intrigues  between  Richard,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  Ac- 
quitaine,  and  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  Lewis  on  the  throne  of 
Franco,  The  plot  broke  out  at  last  in  actual  conflict;  Richard  did 
homage  to  Philip,  and  tho  allied  forces  suddenly  appeared  before 
lie  Mans,  from  which  Henry  retreated  in  headlong  flight  toward 
Xormandy.  From  a  height  where  he  halted  to  look  back  on  the 
burning  city,  so  dear  to  him  as  his  birthplace,  the  old  King  hurled 
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his  onrM  i^»nst  God :  "  Since  Thon  liftst  taken  from  me  the  town 
I  loved  beat,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  mv  father  lies 
bnried,  I  will  have  my  revenge  on  Thee  too — I  will  rob  Thee  of  that 
thing  Thoa  lovest  most  in  me."  Death  was  npon  him,  and  the  long- 
ing of  a  dying  man  drew  him  to  the  home  of  hia  race.  Tours  fell 
as  he  lay  at  Sanmnr,  and  the  hunted  King  was  driven  to  beg  mercy 
from  his  foes.  They  gave  him  the  list  of  the  conspiratora  against 
him:  at  the  head  of  them  was  his  yonn^est  and  best-loved  aon, 
John.  "Now,"  he  said,  as  he  tnmed  hii  face  to  the  wall,  "let 
things  go  as  they  will — I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the  world." 
He  was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of  Vienne,  and  mat- 
tfiriDg,"  Shame,  shame  on  a  conquered  king,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


SeeUim  IX.— Tlie  T 


U  of  the  AukotIiis,  1189— 1S04. 


{Autltarititt. — In  addition  to  thoM  montioDad  in  the  tan  cecticm,  ths  Chronicle 
of  BicbanI  of  Bevizea,  tmi  the  "  IiiDerariam  Begis  Kicardi,"  edited  'bj  FrofesMir 
Stubbi,  are  nsefiil  for  lUi'bard'g  rei^.  Rigord's  "Gesia  Pbilippi,"  and  the  "Phi- 
lippii"  of  Brico  Annorii-i>ii,  the  chief  aatbontieg  an  the  frencb  elde,  are  giren  in 
Dncheiae,  "H1«L  Fnuic,  ScriptocM,"  toL  v.] 


We  need  not  follow  Richard  in  the  Crasade  which  ocoupied  the 
beginoiag  of  his  reign,  and  which  left  £na;land  for  four  years  with- 
out a  ruler  —  in  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  liis  coQqneat  of  Cyprns,  his 
victory  at  JafFa,  his  fruitless  march  upon  Jerusalem,  the  truce  he 
concluded  with  Saladin,  his  shipwreck  as  he  returned,  or  his  two  im- 
prisonments in  Germany.  Freed  at  last  from  his  captivity,  he  found 
himself  among  dangers  which  he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  under- 
valae.  Less  wary  than  his  father,  less  ingenious  in  his  political  con- 
ceptions than  John,  Richard  was  far  from  a  mere  soldier.  A  love 
of  adventure,  a  pride  in  sheer  physical  strength,  here  and  there  a 
romantic  generosity,  ioatled  roughly  with  the  craft,  the  nnscrupulous- 
nesB,  the  violence  of  uis  race ;  but  he  was  at  heart  a  statesmui,  cool 
and  patient  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  aa  he  was  bold  in  their  con- 
ception. "The  devil  is  loose;  take  care  of  yourself,"  Philip  had 
written  to  John  at  the  news  of  the  King's  release.  In  the  French 
King's  case  a  restless  ambition  was  spurred  to  action  by  insults 
which  he  had  borne  during  the  Crusade,  and  he  bad  availed  himself 
of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  invade  Normandy.  John,  traitor  to 
his  brother  as  to  his  father,  had  joined  his  alliance;  while  the  Lords 
of  Acquitaine  rose  in  revolt  under  the  troubadour  Bortrand  dc 
Both.  Jealousy  of  the  rale  of  strangers,  weariness  of" the'  turbu- 
lence  ot  the  mercenary  aoldiers  of  the  Angevina  or  of  the  greed  and 
oppression  of  their  financial  administration,  combined  with  an  im< 
pacienco  of  their  firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to  alienate 
the  nobieaee  of  their  provinces  on  the  ContinenL  Loyalty  among 
the  people  there  was  none ;  even  Anion,  the  home  of  their  race,  drift- 
ed toward  Philip  ae  steadily  as  Poitou.  England  was  drained  by 
the  tax  for  Kiohard's  ransom,  and  irritated  by  hia  resumption  on  hu 
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return  of  all  the  sales  by  which  ho  had  raised  fnnds  for  his  Cmsade. 
For  some  timo  he  could  do  nothing  but  hold  Philip  in  check  on  the 
Normaa  frontier,  surprise  his  treasure  at  Frctheval,  and  reduce  to 
submission  the  rebels  of  Acquitaine.  A  truce,  whioh  these  suc- 
cesses wrested  from  Philip,  gave  him  breathiug-epace  for  a  final 
blow  at  bis  opponent. 

Extortion  had  wrung  from  England  wealth  which  again  filled 
the  royal  treasury,  and  Richard's  bribes  detached  Flanders  from 
the  Fiench  alliance,  and  united  the  Counts  of  Chartrea,  Champi^ne, 
and  Boulogne  with  the  Bretons  in  a  revolt  against  Philip.  Otho, 
a  nephew  of  Richard's,  was  now  one  of  two  rival  claimants  of  the 
empire,  and  William  Longchamp  of  Ely  was  busy  knitting  an  alli- 
ance which  would  bring  the  German  lances  to  bear  on  the  King  of 
Paris.  But  the  secnrity  of  N'prmandy  was  requisite  to  the  BnccesB 
of  these  wider  plans,  and  Kichai-d  saw  that  its  defense  could  no 
longer  rest  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Nonnan  people.  His  father  might 
trace  his  descent  through  Matilda  from  the  line  of  Hi-olf,  but  the 
Angevin  ruler  was  in  fact  a  stranger  to  the  Korman.  Nor  did 
Henry  appeal  to  his  subjects'  loyalty ;  he  held  them,  as  he  held  his 
Other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative  bond,  as  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, and  guarded  their  border  with  foreign  troops,  Richard  only 
exaggerated  his  father's  policy.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Korman 
to  recognize  his  duke  with  any  real  sympathy  in  the  Angevin  prince 
whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  boi'der  at  the  head  of  Bi'aban^on 
mercenaries,  in  whoso  cnmp  the  old  names  of  the  Norman  baronage 
were  missing,  and  Merohadd,  a  mere  Grascon  ruffian,  held  supreme 
command.  The  purely  militaiy  site  which  Riuhard  selected  for  the 
new  fortress  with  which  he  guarded  the  border,  showed  his  rcaliea- 
tjon  of  the  faot  that  Normandy  could  now  only  be  held  in  a  milita- 
ry w^.  As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill,  his  "  Saucy  Castle,"  Cfa&- 
tcau  GaiUard,  stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Agea. 
Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  at  Gailton  in 
a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley  of  Lcs  Ande- 
lys  breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  cliffs  along  its  bank.  Blue  masses 
of  woodland  crown  the  distant  hills;  within  the  river  curve  lie 
a  dull  reach  of  fiat  meadow,  round  which  the  Seine,  broken  with 
green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  gray  and  blue  of  the  sky,  flashes 
like  a  silver  bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle  formed  a  part 
of  an  intrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed  to  cover  his  Nor- 
tatai  capital  Approach  by  the  river  was  blocked  by  a  stockade 
and  a  bridge  of  boats,  by  a  fort  on  the  islet  in  mid-etream,  and  by 
the  tower  which  the  King  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gambcn,  than 
an  impassable  marsh.  In  the  angle  between  this  valley  and  the 
Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
connects  with  the  general  plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  river,  the  crowning  foi-tress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks, 
and  the  walls  whioh  connected  it  with  the  town  and  stockade,  have 
for  the  most  part  gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  done 
little  to  destroy  the  fortifications  themselves — the  fosse,  hewn  deep 
into  the  solid  rock,  with  casements  hollowed  out  along  its  sides,  the 
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flated  walls  of  the  citadel,  the  huge  donjon  lookin"  down  on  the     S".  i^ 
brown  roofs  and  huddled  gables  of  Les  Andelya,     Even  now,  in  its  |  TBBFii.i.t 
ruin,  we  can  understand  the  triumphant  outburst  of  its  royal  baild- 
er  as  he  saw  it  rising  against  the  sky  :  "  How  pretty  a  child  is  mine, 
tbis  child  of  bat  one  year  old  !'' 

The  easy  redaction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Ch&tean  Gaillard 
at  a  later  time  proved  Richard's  {oi-csight ;  but  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity were  mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  callous 
indifference  to  honor.  The  treaty  which  interrnpted  his  war  with 
Riilip  provided  that  Andolys  should  not  be  fortified^  and  three 
months  after  its  rntifiuation  he  was  building  his"Saacy  Castle," 
"  I  will  tike  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed  in  wrath 
as  he  saw  it  rise.  "  I  wonid  hold  it,  were  the  walls  of  butter,"  was 
the  defiant  answer  of  his  foe.  It  was  Church  land,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Roncn  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its  seizure,  but 
the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery,  and  intiigued  with  Rome 
till  the  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was  jnst  as  defiant  of  a  "  rain 
of  blood,"  whose  fall  scared  his  conrliers.  "  Had  an  angel  from 
heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,"  says  a  cool  observer, "  he  would 
have  answered  with  a  curse."  The  twelvemonth's  hard  work,  in 
fact,  by  secuiing  tlio  Norman  frontier,  set  Richard  free  to  deal  his 
long-meditated  blow  at  Phiiip.  Money  only  was  wanting,  and  the 
King  listened  with  more  than  the  greed  of  hia  race  to  the  rumor 
that  a  treasTire  had  been  found  in  the  fields  of  the  Limousin. 
Twelve  knights  of  gold  seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find, 
it  was  said,  of  tho  Lord  of  ChaUiz,  Treasure -trove  at  any  rate  there 
was,  and  Richard  prowled  around  the  walls,  but  the  castle  held 
stubbornly  out  till  the  King's  greed  passed  into  savage  menace; 
he  would  hang  all,  he  swore — man,  woman,  the  very  child  at  the 
breast.  In  the  midst  of  his  threats  an  arrow  from  the  walls  struck 
him  down.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  pardoning  with  kingly  gener- 
osity the  archer  who  had  shot  him,  outraging  with  bitter  mockery 
the  priests  who  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and  restitution. 

Tlie  jealousy  of  province  against  province  broke  out  fiercely  at 
his  death.  John  was  acknowledged  as  King  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, while  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraino  did  homage  to  Arthiir, 
the  sou  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffry,  the  late  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Tlie  ambition  of  Philip,  who  protected  his  caus-e,  turned  the  day 
against  Arthur:  the  Angevins  rose  against  the  French  ganisons 
with  which  the  French  King  practically  annexed  the  country,  and 
John  was  at  last  owned  as  master  of  the  whole  dominion  of  his 
bouse.  A  fresh  outbreak  of  war  was  fatal  to  his  rival ;  surprised 
at  the  siege  of  Mirabcan  by  a  rapid  march  of  tho  King,  Arthur 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen,  and  murdei-ed  there,  as  men  believed, 
by  hia  uncle's  hand.  The  brutal  outrage  at  once  roused  Poitou  in 
revolt,  Anjon  and  Tonraine  welcomed  Philip,  and  the  French  King 
marched  straight  on  Normandy,  The  ease  with  which  its  conquest 
was  effected  is  explained  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  popular  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves.  Half  a  century 
before  tho  sight  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  land  would  hare  ronsed 
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every  peasant  to  arms  from  AvraQchcs  to  Dieppe ;  but  town  after 
town  surrendered  at  the  mere  sammotis  of  Philip,  and  the  cooqueet 
was  hardly  over  before  !Korniandy  setUed  down  into  the  most  loyal 
of  the  provinces  of  France.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise 
liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the  claims  of  the  towns  to  iade- 
peudence  and  self-government,  as  well  as  to  the  overpowering  force 
and  military  ability  with  which  the  conquest  was  effected.  But 
the  utter  absence  of  all  opposition  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a 
deeper  cause ;  to  the  Novman,  his  transfer  from  Jofari  to  Philip  was 
a  mere  paasing  from  one  foreign  master  to  auotber,  and  foreigner 
for  foreigner  Philip  was  the  less  alien  of  the  two.  Between  France 
and  Normandy  there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of 
strife;  between  Norman  aod  Angevin  lay  a  century  of  bitterest 
hate.  Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in 
fact  of  a  dependence  which  had  always  existed  in  theory;  Philip 
entered  Rouen  as  the  overlord  of  its  dukes,  while  the  submission  to 
the  house  of  Anjou  had  been  the  moat  humiliating  of  all  submis- 
sions, the  submission  to  an  equal. 

It  was  the  consciouBness  of  tliis  temper  in  the  Norman  people 
that  forced  John  to  abandon  all  hope  of  resistance  on  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  relieve  Chateau  Gaillard,  by  the  siege  of  which 
Philip  commenced  his  invasion.  The  skill  with  which  the  com- 
bined movements  for  its  relief  were  planned  proves  the  King's  mili- 
tary ability.  The  besiegers  were  parted  into  two  masses  by  tlio 
Seine;  the  bulk  of  their  forces  were  camped  in  the  level  space 
withiu  the  hend  of  the  river,  while  one  division  was  thrown  aoross 
it  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  and  sweep  the  country 
around  of  its  provisions.  John  proposed  to  out  the  French  army 
in  two  by  destroying  the  bridge  of  boaU  which  formed  the  only 
communication  between  the  two  bodies,  while  the  whole  of  his  own 
forces  flung  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  French  division  encamp- 
ed in  the  oui-de-aac  formed  by  the  river  bend,  and  without  any  exit 
save  the  bridge.  Had  the  attack  been  carried  out  as  ably  as  it  was 
planned,  it  muBt  have  ended  in  Philip's  ruin;  but  the  two  assaults 
were  not  made  simullBneously,  and  were  successively  repulsed. 
The  repulse  was  followed  by  the  ntter  collapse  of  the  military  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Angevins  had  held  Normandy ;  John's  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  his  mercenaries  passed  over  to  the  foe.  The 
King's  despairing  appeal  to  the  duchy  itself  came  too  late;  its 
nobles  were  already  treating  with  Philip,  and  the  towns  were  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  siege-train  of  the  French.  It  was  despair  of 
any  aid  fi-om  Normandy  that  drove  John  over -sea  to  seek  it  as 
fruitlessly  from  England;  but  with  the  fall  of  Chateau  Gnillard, 
after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  province  passed  withont  a  struggle  into 
the  French  King's  hands.  On  its  loss  hung  the  destinies  of  En- 
gland ;  and  the  interest  that  attaches  one  to  the  grand  rnin  on  the 
heights  of  Les  Audelys  is,  that  it  represents  the  ruin  of  a  system  as 
well  as  of  a  camp.  From  its  dark  donjon  and  broken  walla  we  see 
not  merely  the  pleasant  vale  of  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  oui 
own  Runnymede. 
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THE  QBSAT  CSABTEB. 

1204—1265. 

>  !• — BacUil*  IdtermtBrfl  wader  tba  K 


\_AitiionHa. — For  the  general  literatoro  of  thU  period,  see  Mr.  Morley's  "  En- 
glish Wriura  from  the  CoaqneBt  to  Chaacer/'ToL  i.,  part  ji.  The  pre&ces  of  Mr. 
Brewef  Bud  Mr.  IKniock  to  his  collected  works  in  the  Rolla  Series  give  all  that  can 
be  known  of  Gerald  de  BarrL  The  Foemi  of  Walter  Hap  hare  bew  edited  by  Ur. 
Wrigbt  fiir  the  Camden  Society ;  le.jamoD,  bj  Sir  S.  Uadden.] 


it  U  in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  fiagland  during  the  period 
that  we  h&ve  just  traversed  that  we  shall  best  understand  the 
new  Eugliah  people  with  which  John,  when  driven  from  Nor- 
mandy, found  nimself  face  to  face. 

In  his  coDtest  with  Bcket,  Henry  the  Second  had  been  power- 
fallf  aided  by  the  silent  revolution  which  now  began  to  part  the 
purely  literary  class  from  the  Church.  During  tne  earher  ages 
of  our  history  we  have  seen  literatare  springing  up  in  eccleEiastic- 
al  schools,  and  protecting  itself  against  the  ignorance  and  violence 
of  the  time  under  ecclesiastical  privileges.  With  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, in  fact,  those  of  .iSJlfred  and  Etbclweard,  all  our  writers 
Inm  Bieda  to  Che  days  of  the  Angevins  are  clergy  or  monks. 
The  revival  of  letters  which  followed  the  Conquest  was  a  pure- 
ly ecclesiastioal  revival ;  the  intellectual  impulse  which  Bee  had 
given  to  Normandy  traveled  across  the  Channel  with  the  new 
Norman  abbots  who  were  established  in  the  greater  English  mon- 
asteries ;  and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where  the  chief  works 
of  Latin  literature,  patristio  or  olassica),  were  copied  and  illumi- 
nated, the  lives  of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the  mo- 
nastic chronicle,  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  every  religious 
house  of  any  importance.  Fruitful  of  results  as  it  had  been  in 
France,  the  philosophical  and  devotional  impulse  given  by  Anselm 
produced  no  English  work  of  theology  or  metaphysics;  it  is  char- 
act«nstic  of  the  national  temper  that  the  literary  revival  at  once 
took  the  older  historical  form.  At  Durham,  Turgot  and  Simeon 
threw  into  Latin  shape  the  national  annals  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First,  with  an  especial  regard  to  Northern  aSairs;  while  the 
earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were  noted  down  by  two  Priors 
of  Hexham  in  the  wild  border-land  between  England  and  the 
Scots.  These,  however,  were  the  colorless  jottings  of  mere  annal- 
itts;  it  was  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury,  m  Osbem's  lives 
of  tbe  English  saints  Dunslan  and  Elfeg,  or  in  Eadmer's  record 
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of  the  struggle  of  Anselm  against  the  Red  King  and  his  sacceesor, 
that  we  see  the  firet  indicationa  of  a  distinct ivel7  English  feeling 
telling  on  the  new  litei-ature.  The  national  impulse  is  yet  more 
conspicuous  in  the  two  historianB  that  followed.  The  war-song8 
of  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  were  preserved  by  Heury, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who  wove  them  into  annals  com- 
piled from  Bceda  and  the  Chronicle;  while  William,  the  librarian 
of  Malmesbury,  baa  industriously  collected  the  lighter  ballads 
which  embodied  the  popular  traditions  of  the  English  Kings. 
The  i-cvival  of  En^ish  patriotism  is  yet  more  diatinctiy  visible 
in  the  Sayings  of  Alfred  and  the  legend  of  Hcrewavd'e  struggle 
in  the  Fens  of  Ely,  whose  composition  may  probably  be  placM  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

We  may  see  the  tendency  of  English  literature  at  the  close  of 
the  Normau  peiiod  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  In  himself,  as  in 
his  work,  he  marks  the  fusion  of  the  conquei'OrB  and  the  con- 
qnered,  for  he  was  of  both  English  and  Mornian  parentage,  and 
his  sympathies  were  as  divided  as  his  blood.  In  the  form  and 
style  of  his  writings  he  shows  the  influence  of  those  classical  stud- 
ies which  were  now  reviving  throughout  Christendom.  Monk 
as  he  is,  he  discards  the  older  ecclesiastical  models  and  the  an- 
nalistic  form.  Events  ai'e  grouped  together  with  no  stiict  let- 
erence  to  time,  while  the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loose- 
ly along,  with  constant  breaks  of  digression,  over  the  general  his- 
tory of  Europe  and  the  Church.  It  is  in  this  change  of  histoiiu 
spirit  that  William  takes  his  place  aa  first  of  the  more  statesman- 
like and  philosophic  school  of  historians  who  began  soon  to  arise 
in  direct  connection  with  the  Court,  and  among  whom  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  which  commonly  beors  the  name  of  "Benedict 
of  Peterborough,"  with  his  continuator  Roger  of  Howden,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Both  held  judicial  offices  under  Henry  the 
Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that  they  owe  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  their  information  as  to  affairs  at  home 
aud  abroad,  their  copious  supply  of  official  documents,  and  the 
purely  political  temper  with  which  they  regard  the  conflict  of 
Church  and  State  in  their  time.  The  same  ireedom  from  ecclesi- 
astical bias,  combined  with  remarkable  critical  ability,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  William,  the  Canou  of  Newborongh.  From  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First,  in  fact,  the  English  Court  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  distinctly  secular  literature.  The  treatise  of 
Ranulf  de  Glnnvill.  the  iustioinr  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  earli; 


est  work  on  English  law,  as  that  of  the  royal  treasurer,  RicKarii 
Fitz^eaT,  on  the  Exchequer,  is  the  earliest  on  English  govern- 
ment. Romance  had  long  before  taken  root  in  the  court  of  Henry 
the  First,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Maud,  the  "  Dreams 
of  Arthur,"  bo  long  cherished  by  the  Celts  of  Brittany,  which  had 
traveled  to  Wales  in  the  train  of  the  exile  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  took 
shape  in  the  History  of  the  Britons  by  GeoffVy  of  Monmouth. 
Myth,  legend,  tradition,  the  classical  pedantry  of  the  day,  the 
Welsh  dreams  of  future  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the  memories 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charles  the 
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Orest,  were  mingled  together  by  this  daring  fabDlist  ia  a  work      8»aL 
whose  popularity  beoame  at  once  immense.    Alfred  of  Beverly     EHaua 
traasferrea  his  iaveuciona  into  the  region  of  sober  history,  while   ^J^" 
two  Norman  trouvewa,  Gaimar  and  Woce,  translated  them  into  kduuu 
Frenoh  verse.     So  complete  was  the  oredeoce  they  obtained,  that     *s^!^ 
Arthur's  tomb  at  GLaatonbory  was  visited  by  Henry  the  Second,        — 
while  the  child  of  his  son  Geoffry  and  of  Constance  of  Brittany 
bore  the  name  of  the  Celtic  hero.    Ont  of  Geofiry's  creation  grew 
little  by  little  the  poem  of  the  Table  Konnd.    Brittany,  which 
bad  mingled  with  the  story  of  Arthnr  the  older  and  more  mysteri- 
oiu  legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of  Lancelot  to  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  the  day,  who  moulded  it,  as  they  wandered 
from  hall  to  hall,  into  the  familiar  song  of  knighthood  wrested 
from  its  loyalty  by  the  love  of  woman.     The  stories  of  Tnstram 
and  Gawayne,  at  first  as  independent  as  that  of  Lancelot,  were 
drawn  with  it  into  the  whirlpool  of  Artbnrisn  romance;  and 
when  the  Chnrob,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  legends  of 
chi?alry,  invented  as  a  counteracting  influence  the  poem  of  the 
Sacied  Pish,  the  San  Gra&l  which  held  the  blood  of  the  Cross, 
ioviable  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  pure  in  heart,  the  genias  of  a 
Conrt  poet,  Walter  de  Map,  wove  the  rival  legends  together,  sent 
Arthur  and  bis  knights  wandering  over  sea  and  land  in  the  qneBt 
of  the  San  Graal,  and  crowned  the  work  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Gala- 
had, the  type  of  ideal  knighthood,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
Iffoaoh. 

Walter  was  one  of  two  remarkable  men  who  stand  before  ns  as  ^  jj^ 
the  representatives  of  a  sudden  ontbnrst  of  literary,  social,  and. re-  ^"*' 
ligious  criticism  which  followed  the  growth  of  romance  and  the 
appearance  of  a  freer  historical  tone  in  the  oonrt  of  the  two  Hen- 
nes.  Bom  on  the  Welsh  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a  favorite 
with  the  King,  a  royal  chaplain,  jnsticiary,  and  embassador,  the 
genias  of  Walter  de  Map  was  as  varioas  as  it  was  protific.  He  is 
ai  mnch  at  his  ease  in  sweeping  together  the  ohit-onat  of  the  time 
in  his  "  Coartly  Trifles,"  as  in  creating  the  character  ef  Sir  Gala- 
had. But  he  only  rose  to  his  fallest  strength  when  he  turned 
from  the  fields  of  romance  to  that  of  Church  reform,  and  embodied 
the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  day  in  the  figure  of  his  "Bishop 
Goliath."  The  whole  spirit  of  Henry  and  his  Court  in  their  strug- 
gle with  Beket  is  reflected  and  illustrated  iu  the  apocalypse  and 
confession  of  this  im^inary  prelate.  Picture  after  picture  strips 
the  veil  from  the  oormption  of  the  medieval  Church,  its  indolence, 
its  thirst  for  gain,  its  secret  immorality.  The  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  from  Pope  to  hedge-prieat,  is  painted  as  busy  in  the  ohase 
for  gun;  what  escapes  the  bishop  is  snapped  up  by  the  archdea- 
ow,  what  escapes  the  archdeacon  is  nosed  and  hnnted  down  by 
the  dean,  while  a  host  of  minor  officials  prowl  hungrily  around 
these  greater  msrasders.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  figures  which  flils 
the  oanvaa  of  the  satirist,  pluralist  vicars,  abbots  "  pnrple  as  their 
wines,"  ni<Htk«  feeding  and  chattering  together  like  parrots  in  the 
Tefeotory,  rises  the  I%ilistine  Bishop,  light  of  purpose,  void  of  con- 
•caence,  lost  in  sensnality,  drunken,  unchaste,  the  Goliath  who 
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aniDi  op  the  enormities  of  all,  and  aciunst  whose  forehead  this 
new  David  slings  his  sharp  pebble  of  the  brook.     Fowerlees  to 
bold  the  wine-cap,  Goliath  trolls  oat  the  fattuma  drinking-song 
that  a  hundred  translations  have  made  familiar  to  na: 
"Die  I  must,  bat  let  Die  die  drinking  in  an  Innl 
Bold  the  wine-cap  to  mj  lips  sparkling  from  the  bin  I 
80,  nlien  ongela  flotier  down  to  Uki  me  from  m;  rin, 
*Ah,  God  bare  marcj  on  tbi>  sot,'  the  cherubs  will  begin  I" 

The  spirit  of  criticism  which  assailed  in  Walter  the  ecclesiastity 
al  system  of  the  day,  ventured  in  Qerald  de  Barri  to  attack  its 
system  of  dvil  ^vemment  Gerald  is  the  father  of  our  popalar 
hteratnre,  as  he  is  the  ori^nator  of  the  political  and  eccledaatical 
pamphlet  Welsh  blood  (as  his  usual  name  of  Giraldtis  Cambrenr 
sis  implies)  mixed  with  Korman  in  his  veios,  and  something  of  the 
restless  Celtic  fire  runs  alike  through  his  writings  and  his  life.  A 
basy  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming  archdeacon  m  Wales,  the  wit- 
tiest of  Court  chaplains,  the  most  troublesome  of  bishops,  Gerald 
became  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  of  all  the  authors  of  his 
time.  In  his  hands  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took  the  vivacity 
and  pictui-esqucness  of  the  jongleur's  verse.  Reared  as  he  bad 
been  in  classical  studies,  he  threw  pedantry  coatemptuouslj  amda 
"It  ia  better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  undorstoodj"  is  his  obar- 
acteriatTc  apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  style:  **  new  times  require 
new  fashions,  and  so  I  have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry 
method  of  some  authors,  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of 
speech  which  is  actnally  in  vogne  to-day,"  His  tract  on  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  and  his  account  of  Wales,  which  are  in  fact  re- 
ports of  two  journeys  undertaken  in  those  oonntries  with  John 
and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  illustrate  his  rapid  iacnlty  of  carelesa 
observation,  his  audacity,  and  his  good  sense.  They  are  just  the 
sort  of  lively,  dashing  letters  that  we  find  in  the  correspondenoe 
of  a  modem  journal.  There  is  the  same  modem  tone  in  his 
political  pamphlets-,  bis  profusion  of  jests,  his  fund  of  anecdote, 
the  aptness  of  his  quotations,  his  natui-al  shrewdness  and  critical 
acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  are  backed  by  a 
fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made  him  a  dangerous  asstuUnt 
even  to'  such  a  ruler  as  Henry  the  Second.  The  invectives  in 
which  Gerald  ponred  out  his  resentment  against  the  Angevins 
are  the  cause  of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  and  his  sons  which 
has  found  its  way  into  history.  His  life  was  wasted  in  an  inef- 
fectual struggle  to  secnre  the  see  of  St.  David's,  but  the  pnn^Dt 
pen  of  the  pamphleteer  played  its  pait  in  rousing  the  spint  of  the 
nation  to  its  struggle  with  the  Crown. 

It  is  only,  however,  as  the  writings  of  £ngliahmen  that  Latin 
or  French  works  like  these  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  English 
literature.  Banished  from  Court  by  the  Conquest,  superseded  in 
legal  documents  by  Latin,  the  English  tongue  ceased  to  be  liter- 
ary. The  spoken  tongne  of  the  nation  at  large  remained  of  course 
English  as  before ;  William  himself  hod  tri»i  to  leara  it,  that  he 
might  administer  justice  to  bis  subjects;  but,  like  all  popular  dia- 
lects when  freed  from  the  control  of  a  written  literature,  u  tended 
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to  lose  its  grammatical  complexitieB  of  gender  and  ioflexion,  while 
a  few  new  words  crept  in  mim  th«  language  of  the  oonqnerora. 
One  great  monument  indeed  of  EngUsh  prose,  the  English  Chron- 
icle itself,  fingered  on  in  the  Abbej^  of  Peterboroagh,  but  it  died 
ODt  amid  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  as  a  written  lan- 
guage English  was  silent  for  more  tbnn  half  a  centnry.  Its  re- 
vival coincides  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  the  retnrn  of  John 
to  his  island  realm.  "There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  whose  name 
was  layamon ;  he  was  son  of  Leovenath :  may  the  Lord  be  gra- 
cioQB  to  him  I  He  dwelt  at  Earnley,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank 
of  Severn  (good  it  seemed  to  him  j),  near  Kadstone,  where  he  read 
books.  It  came  in  mind  to  him  and  in  his  chiefeBt  thought  that 
tie  would  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what  the  men  were 
named,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first  had  English  land." 
Joarneyinff  far  and  wide  over  the  laud,  the  priest  of  Earnley 
found  Bsda.  and  Wace,  the  books  too  of  S.  Albin  and  S.  Austin. 
"Layamon  laid  down  these  books  and  turned  the  leaves ;  he  be- 
held them  lovingly :  may  the  Lord  he  merciful  to  him  I  Pen  he 
took  with  fingers  and  wrote  a  book-skin,  and  the  trne  word  set 
together  and  compressed  the  three  books  into  one."  La^amon'a 
church  is  now  Areley,  near  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire ;  his  poem 
vas  in  fact  an  amplified  "  Brut,"  with  insertions  from  Bseda.  His- 
torically it  is  worthless,  hut  as  a  monument  of  our  language  it  is 
beyond  all  price.  After  a  sleep  of  half  a  century  Englif£  woke 
op  nnchanged.  In  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines  less  than  fifty 
Norman  words  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition 
remains  the  same;  the  alliterative  metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is 
only  slightly  affected  by  rhynie,  the  similes  are  the  few  natural 
similea  of  Ccedmon,  the  battles  are  painted  with  the  same  rough, 
simple  joy.  It  is  by  no  mere  acoident  that  the  English  tongue 
thos  wi^es  ^ain  into  written  life  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  nation  and  its  King.  The  artificial  forms  imposed 
by  the  Conquest  were  falling  away  from  the  people  as  from  its 
literature,  and  a  new  England,  quickened  by  the  Celtic  vivacity 
of  De  Map  and  the  Norman  daring  of  Gerald,  stood  forth  to  its 
conflict  with  John. 

SeelioD  II.-Jobn,    1204-1216. 

{^Aatieritie*. — Oar  chier  Mnrce  of  hifonnstion  is  the  "Clironicle  of  Bi^er  of 
WaidoTer,"  the  firiC  of  tha  S.  Alb«n'g  anniiUBtB,  wboM  work  wu  inbnqnral]; 
nriied  ud  coaCinned  la  a  mora  pntriotlc  lone  by  another  monk  of  Ehe  sanie  Bbbef, 
Mauhew  Pam.  Tha  Annals  of  Waverlej,  nunsuble,  and  Barton  nre  all  important 
for  the  period.  The  great  series  of  the  Itoyal  Rolls,  patent  and  other,  begin  now 
to  be  of  the  highnt  vatne.  The  French  anthoritjea  aa  before.  For  Langton,  tea 
Hoofc'i  UogFDphf  in  the  '^  Lives  of  the  Archbiihops."  The  best  modem  accoont 
of  thii  rrkga  w  in  Ur.  FearsoD's  "  Histocy  of  England,"  vol.  ii.] 


"  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of 
John."  The  terrible  verdict  of  the  King's  contemporaries  has 
passed  into  the  sober  judgment  of  Inistory.     Exteroally  John  poi- 
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Bessed  all  the  quickness,  the  vivacity,  tha  cIcveraeBS,  the  good- 
faamor,  tbe  Booial  charm  which  diBtingutEhed  his  honHe.  He  was 
fond  of  books  and  learned  men,  he  was  the  friend  of  Gerald  as  he 
was  the  student  of  Pliny.  He  had  a  stranire  gift  of  attractine 
friends  and  of  winning  the  love  of  women.  But  in  his  inner  soul 
John  was  the  worst  oatcome  of  the  Ansevins.  He  nnited  into 
one  mass  of  wickedneas  their  insolenoe,  their  selfishness,  their  un- 
bridled Inst,  their  orueltv  and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness,  their 
snperstition,  their  cynical  indifference  to  honor  or  troth.  In  mere 
bovhood  he  had  torn  with  brntal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  oame  to  own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  gi-ave.  To  his  brother  he  had  been  the  worst  of  traitors.  All 
Christendom  believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Ar* 
thnr  of  Brittany.  He  had  abandoned  one  wife  and  was  faithless 
to  another,  ifis  punishments  were  refinements  of  craeltv,  the 
starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men  under  copes  of  lead. 
His  conrt  was  a  brothel,  where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the  royal 
lust,  and  where  bis  cynicism  loved  to  pnbtisb  the  news  of  hia  vic- 
tim's shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition  as  he  was  dar- 
ing in  his  impiety.  He  scoffed  at  priests  and  turned  bis  back  on 
tbe  mass,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  his  coronation,  but  he  never 
stirred  on  a  journey  without  hanging  relics  around  his  neck.  But 
with  the  supreme  wickedness  of  his  race  he  inherited  its  profoond 
ability.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  the  rapid 
march  by  which  he  shattered  Arthur's  hopes  at  Mirabean,  showed 
an  inborn  genius  for  war.  In  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  his 
political  combinations  he  far  surpassed  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 
Thronghont  his  reign  we  see  him  qnick  to  discern  the  difBcnltiea 
of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible  in  tbe  resources  with  which  he 
met  them.  The  overthrow  of  his  continental  power  only  spurred 
him  to  the  formation  of  a  great  league  which  all  but  brought 
Philip  to  the  ground;  and  the  sudden  revolt  of  all  England  was 
parried  by  a  shameless  alliance  with  the  Papacy.  The  closer 
study  of  John's  history  clean  away  the  charges  of  sloth  and  in- 
capacity with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  his  fall. 
The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak 
and  indolent  voluptuary,  but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  tbe 
AngcviuR,  who  lost  N^ormandy, became  the  vassal  of  the  Pope, and 
perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair  against  English  freedom. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  King  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of 
his  lost  dominions  on  the  Continent.  He  impatiently  collected 
money  and  men  for  the  snpport  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  who  were  still  struggling  against  the  arms  of  France  in 
Foitou  and  Gnienne,  and  bad  assembled  an  army  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  summer  of  120S,  when  his  project  was  suddenly  thwarted 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Primate  and  the  Earl  Mareschal. 
So  completely  had  both  the  baronage  and  the  Church  been  hum- 
bled by  his  father,  that  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  indi- 
cated the  new  spirit  of  national  freedom  which  was  rising  around 
the  King.    John  at  onoe  braced  himself  to  the  struggle.    The 
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death  of  Hubert  Walter,  a  fev  daye  after  this  BiicceEeful  protest, 
enabled  him,  as  it  Beemed,  to  Deatralize  the  oppositioa  of  the 
Chnrch  by  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its  head,  John  de 
Grey,  Bianop  of  Norwich,  waa  elected  by  the  monka  of  Canter 
bury  at  hia  bidding  and  enthroned  as  Primate.  In  a  previouB 
though  informal  gathering,  however,  the  convent  had  already 
chosen  its  aab-prior,  Reginald,  as  Archbishop,  and  the  rival  olaim- 
SDts  hastened  to  appeal  to  Home,  but  the  result  of  their  appeal 
vas  a  Btartlioe  one  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  King.  Inno- 
ceot  the  Third,  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne,  had  pushed 
its  claims  of  supremacy  over  Christendom  further  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors :  resolved  to  free  the  Church  of  England  &om 
the  royal  tyranny,  he  quashed  both  the  contested  elections,  and 
GommaDded  the  mouka  who  appeared  before  him  to  elect  in  his 
presence  Stephen  Langtoa  to  the  archiepiacopal  see,  Personally, 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  for  Stephen  was  a  man 
vbo  b^  sheer  weight  of  learniug  and  holiness  of  life  had  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  whose  after  career  placed  him  in 
the  IroDt  rank  of  English  patriots.  But  in  itself  the  step  was  a 
violent  nsnrpation  of  the  rights  both  of  the  Ohnrob  ana  of  the 
CroTiL  The  King  at  once  met  it  with  defiance,  and  replied  to 
the  Papal  threats  of  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer  ex- 
claded  from  his  see,  by  a  counter  threat  that  the  interdict  should 
be  followed  by  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  mntilation 
of  every  Italian  he  conld  seize  in  the  realm.  Innocent,  however, 
WIS  not  a  man  to  draw  back  from  bis  purpose,  and  the  interdict 
fell  at  last  npon  the  land.  All  worship  save  that  of  a  few  priv- 
ileged orders,  all  admiuiBtration  of  the  Sacrament  save  that  of 
private  baptism,  ceased  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try; the  cnnrch-bells  were  silent,  the  dead  lay  nnburied  on  the 
ground.  The  King  replied  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
clergy  who  observed  the  interdict,  by  Bubjeoting  them,  in  spite 
of  tEeir  privileges,  to  the  royal  courts,  aud  oflen  by  leaving  out- 
razes  on  them  unpiinished.  "Let  him  go,"  said  John,  when  a 
^Velshman  was  brought  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a  priest; 
"  he  has  killed  my  enemy."  Two  years  passed  before  the  Pope 
proceeded  to  the  further  sentence  of  excommnnication.  John 
was  now  formally  cut  off  from  the  pale  of  the  Chnrch ;  but  the 
new  sentence  was  met  with  the  same  defiance  as  the  old.  Five 
of  the  bishops  had  fled  over  sea,  and  secret  disaffection  waa 
spreading  widely,  but  there  was  no  publio  avoidance  of  the  ex- 
communicated King.  An  Arahdeacon  of  Korwicb,  who  with- 
drew from  his  service,  was  crushed  to  death  under  a  oope  of  lead, 
and  the  hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or  noble 
from  following  his  example.  Only  oue  weapon  now  remained  in 
Innocent's  hands.  An  excommunicate  king  bad  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  to  have  claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  sub- 
jecta  As  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom,  the  Popes  had  ere  now 
asserted  their  right  to  remove  such  a  ruler  from  his  throne,  and 
to  pve  it  to  a  worthier  than  he.  It  waa  this  right  which  Inno- 
Mot  asserted  in  the  deposition  of  John.     He  proclaimed  a  cm- 
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sade  against  him,  and  committed  the  cxcoutioo  of  his  eentence  to 
Philip  of  France.  John  met  it  with  the  same  scorn  as  before. 
His  insolent  disdain  suffered  the  Roman  deacon,  Pandulf,  to  pro* 
claim  bis  deposition  to  his  very  face  at  Northampton,  An  enor- 
mous army  gathered  at  his  call  on  Barham  Down,  and  the  Ka- 
glish  fleet  dispelled  all  danger  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  Philip's 
tovces  now  assembled  on  the  opposite  coast  by  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, capturing  some  ships,  and  burning  Dieppe. 

At  the  very  moment  of  apparent  triumph  John  suddenly  gave 
way.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  danger  at  home  which  shook 
him  out  of  his  contemptuous  inaction.  From  the  first  he  bad 
guarded  jealously  against  any  revolt  of  the  baronage  during  bis 
oti-nggle  with  the  Church ;  he  bad  demanded  the  surrender  of 
their  children  as  hostages  for  their  loyalty;  be  bad  crushed  a 
rising  of  the  Irish  nobles  in  the  midst  of  the  interdict,  and  foiled 
by  rapid  marches  the  efforts  at  rebellion  whicb  Innocent  had 
stirred  up  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  Barbarous  cruelties  cele- 
brated liis  triumph ;  he  drove  De  Braose,  one  of  the  most  powers 
fill  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  to  die  in  exile,  while  hia  wife  and 
grandchildren  were  believed  to  hare  been  starved  to  death  in 
the  royal  prisons.  On  the  nobles  who  still  clung  panip-stricken 
to  the  conrt  of  the  eKCommnnicate  king,  John  heaped  outrages 
worse  than  death.  Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of  their  castles, 
the  preference  shown  to  foreigners,  were  small  provooationa  com- 
pared with  his  attacks  on  the  nonor  of  their  wives  and  danghter& 
Powerless  to  resist  openly,  the  baronage  plunged  almost  to  a  man 
into  secret  conspiracies:  many  promised  aid  to  Philip  on  his 
lauding,  while  the  King  of  Soots,  with  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  were 
busy  in  corresponding  with  the  Pope.  It  was  with  the  proofs  of 
this  universal  disaffeotion  in  his  hands  that  Pandulf  summoned 
John  to  submit ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  King  seconded  his  feaT& 
Vile  as  he  was,  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  ability  of 
his  race,  and  in  the  wide  combination  lie  had  long  been  planning 
against  Philip  he  showed  himself  superior,  as  a  diplomatist,  to 
Henry  himself.  The  barons  of  Poitou  were  already  sworn  to  aid 
him  in  the  Sonth.  He  had  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders  in  the  North.  His  nephew  Otho,  the  Papal  claimant 
of  the  Empire,  had  engaged  to  bring  the  knighthood  of  Germany 
to  his  aid.  But  for  the  success  of  this  vast  combination  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Pope  was  indispensable,  for  none  of  bis  allies, 
and  least  of  all  Otho,  could  iipht  side  by  side  with  an  excom- 
municate king.  Once  resolved  on,  his  submission  was  eQeoted 
with  a  shameless  cynicism.  Not  only  did  John  promise  to  re- 
ceive Langton,  and  to  compensate  the  clergy  for  their  losses,  not 
only  did  he  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the  exiled  bishops  on  their  re- 
turn, bat,  amid  the  wonder  and  disgust  of  his  Court,  he  solemnly 
resigned  both  crown  and  realms  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  and 
received  them  back  ag^un  to  be  held  by  fealty  and  homage  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Pope. 

England  thrilled  at  the  news  with  a  sense  of  national  shame 
such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.     "  He  has  become  the  Pope's 
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man,"  the  whole  conDtr;^  marmured;  "he  has  forfeited  the  very 
name  of  Kiog ;  from  a  free  man  he  haa  degraded  himself  into  a 
serf."  Bnt  aa  a  political  measure  the 'success  of  John's  suhmis- 
aion  was  complete.  The  French  army  at  once  broke  up  in  impo- 
teat  rage,  but  oa  its  advance  toward  Flanders  five  hundred  En- 
glish ehipa  nnder  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  fell  npon  the  fleet  which 
accompanied  it  along  the  coast  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
great  lea^ae  which  John  had  so  long  matui'ed  at  last  disclosed 
itaelf.  T%e  King  himself  landed  in  Poitou,  rallied  its  barons 
•round  him,  crossed  the  Loire  in  trinmpb,  and  recaptured  Angers, 
the  home  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  Otho,  reinforcing  his 
German  army  by  the  knighthood  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  as 
wdl  as  by  a  body  of  English  meroenaries,  invaded  France  from 
the  north.  For  the  moment  Philip  seemed  lost,  and  yet  on  the 
fortanes  of  Philip  hungthe  fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in 
this  crisis  of  her  fate  France  was  tme  tolierself  and  her  &ing; 
the  townsmen  marched  from  every  borough  to  Philip's  rescue, 
priests  led  their  fiooks  to  battle  with  the  aacred  banners  flying  at 
their  bead.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  bridge  of  Bouvincs, 
between  Lille  and  Tonmay,  and  from  the  first  the  day  went 
against  the  invaders.  The  Flemish  were  the  first  to  fly,  then  the 
wrman  centre  was  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  French, 
Inst  of  all  the  English  on  the  right  were  broken  by  the  fierce  on- 
set of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  charged  mace  in  hand,  and 
struck  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground.  The  news  of  this 
complete  overthrow  reached  John  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
in  the  South,  and  scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at 
once  deserted  by  the  Foitevin  nobkase,  and  a  precipitate  retreat 
alone  enabled  him  to  return,  baffied  and  humiliated,  to  his  island 
kingdom. 

It  is  to  the  victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter.  From  the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Papacy,  Juhn's 
vengeance  on  the  barons  had  only  been  delayed  till  he  snould  re- 
turn a  conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  A  sense  of  their 
danger  nerved  the  nobles  to  resistance ;  they  refused  to  follow 
the  K.iDg  on  his  foreign  campaign  till  the  excommunication  were 
removed,  and  when  it  waa  removed  they  still  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  serve  in  wars  without  the  realm. 
Furious  as  he  was  at  this  new  attitude  of  resistance,  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  vengeance,  and  John  sailed  for  Poitou  with  the 
dream  of  a  great  victory  which  should  lay  Philip  and  the  barona 
alike  at  his  feet.  He  returned  from  his  defeat  to  find  the  nobles 
no  longer  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies,  but  openlj^ 
nnited  in  a  definite  claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  of  this 
great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  whom  Innocent  had  set  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  in 
England,  Stephen  Langton  bad  assumed  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  Primate  as  champion  of  the  old  English  customs  and 
Isw  against  the  personal  despotism  of  the  kings,  -  As  Anselm 
bid  withstood  William  the  Red,  aa  Theobald  had  rcscned  En- 
glud  from  the  lawlessness  of  Stephen,  so  Langton  prepared  to 
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withatand  and  reacne  his  conntry  from  the  tynnny  of  John.  At 
his  first  meeting  with  the  Kiag  no  called  on  him  to  swear  to  tha 
obeerVaDCe  of  the  laws  of  the  CoDfessor,  a  phrase  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  national  liberties  were  summed  up.  Chnrchman  as 
he  was,  he  protested  against  the  royal  homage  to  the  Pope;  and 
when  John  threatened  vengeance  on  the  barons  for  their  refasal  to 
sail  with  him  to  FoitoQ,  Langton  menaced  him  with  exoommnnica- 
tion  if  he  assailed  his  subjects  by  any  but  doe  process  of  law.  Far, 
however,  from  being  satisfied  with  resistance  snch  as  this  to  iso- 
lated acts  of  tyranny,  it  was  the  Arohbisbop's  aim  to  restore  on  a 
formal  basis  the  older  freedom  of  the  realm.  In  a  private  meeting 
of  the  barons  at  St.  Paul's  be  produced  the  Charter  of  Henry  the 
First,  and  the  enthusiasm  -with  which  it  was  welcomed  showed 
the  sagacity  with  which  the  Primate  had  chosen  his  ground  for 
the  coming  struggle.  All  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  fortnoea 
of  the  French  campaign;  it  was  the  victory  at  Bouvines  that 
broke  the  spell  of  terror,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  King's 
landing  the  barons  again  met  at  St.  Edmnndsbury,  and  swore  on 
the  high  altar  to  demand  from  him,  if  needful  by  foroe  of  arms, 
the  observance  of  Henry's  Charter  and  of  the  Confessor's  Law. 
At  Christmas  they  presented  themselves  in  arms  before  the  King 
and  preferred  tbeir  claim.  The  few  months  that  followed  show- 
ed  John  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  land ;  nobles  and  Churchmen 
were  alike  arrayed  against  him,  and  the  commiBsioners  whom  he 
sent  to  plead  his  cause  at  the  County  Courts  brought  back  the 
news  that  no  man  would  help  him  against  the  Charter.  At 
Easter  the  barons  again  gatherad  in  arms  at  Brackley,  and  re- 
newed their  claim.  "Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom?" 
cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion ;  but  the  whole  country  rose  aa 
one  man  at  his  refusah  London  threw  open  her  gates  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  now  organized  under  Robert  Fits-Walter, 
"  the  marshal  of  the  army  of  Ood  and  holy  Church."  The  ex- 
ample of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed  by  Exeter  and  Linooln ; 
promises  of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales ;  the  northern 
nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades  in  London.  With 
seven  horsemen  in  his  train  John  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  nation  in  arms.  He  had  summoned  mercenaries  and  appealed 
to  his  liege  lord,  the  Pope ;  but  summons  and  appeal  were  alike 
too  late.  Xureing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant  bowed  to  necea> 
sity,  and  summoned  the  barons  to  a  conference  at  Rnnnymede. 


SmUob  III, -The  Ora 
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■is  of  it.] 

An  island  in  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference;  the  King  encamped  on  one  bank, 
while  the  barons  covered  the  marshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  DMSe 
of  Runnymede,  on  the  other.    Their  delegates  met  in  the  island  b» 
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tween  them,  bot  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  John's 
pnrpooe  of  anoonditional  flubinisBion.  The  Great  Charter  wsa  die- 
cvased,  agreed  to,  and  signed  in  a  single  day. 

One  copy  of  it  still  remains  in  the  British  Mnseam,  injnred  by 
s|;e  and  fire,  bnt  with  the  royal  seal  Still  banging  from  the  brown, 
shriveled  parohmenL  It  is  inipossible  to  gase  without  rcverenoe 
CD  the  earliest  monument  of  English  freedom  which  we  can  see 
with  onr  own  eyes  and  touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  great  Char- 
ter to  which  from  age  to  age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  ba- 
sis of  English  liberty.  But  in  itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty, 
nor  did  it  olaim  to  establish  any  now  constitutional  principles. 
The  Charter  of  Henry  the  First  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  the  additions  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  formal  recognitions 
of  the  judicial  and  administi'Stive  changes  introduced  by  Henry 
the  Second.  Bnt  the  va^ne  ezpressions  of  the  older  charters  were 
now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions.  The  bonds 
of  unwritten  cnstom  which  the  older  grants  did  little  more  than 
recognize  had  proved  too  weak  to  hold  the  Angevins;  and  the 
baronage  now  threw  them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  law. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Great  Charter  marks  the  transition  from 
the  age  of  traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's  memory 
and  officially  declared  by  the  Primate,  to  the  age  of  written  legis- 
lation, of  Parliaments  and  Statutes,  which  was  soon  to  come.  The 
Church  bad  shown  its  power  of  self-defense  in  the  struggle  over 
the  interdict,  and  the  clause  which  recognized  its  rights  alone  re- 
tabied  the  older  and  general  form.  But  all  vagueness  ceases  when 
the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at 
large,  their  right  to  Justice,  to  security  of  person  and  property, 
to  good  government.  *'No  freeman,"  ran  toe  memorable  article 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  onr  whole  judicial  system,  "  shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought 
to  mm :  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him, 
save  by  legal  jndgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
"To  no  man  will  we  sell,"  runs  another,  *'or  deny,  or  delay,  right 
or  iuatice."  The  great  reforms  of  the  past  reigns  were  now  for- 
mally recognized ;  judges  of  assize  were  tQ  hf^M  tht^ir  pirn;iit!^_fc)^r_ 
times  in  the  year,  afl3"^Ee  Conrt  of  Common  Pleu  was  no  longer 
to  w>Mn»^ ^^  K  i ng  In  his  wanderings  over  the  realm,  bat  to  sit  in 
a  fil^S^pTaceT  But  the  denial  of  justice  under  John  was  a  small 
danger  compared  with  the  lawless  exactions  both  of  himself  and 
hu  predecessor.  Richard  had  increased  the  amount  of  the  scn- 
tage  which  Henry  H.  had  introdnced,  and  applied  it  to  raise  funds 
for  his  ransom.  He  had  restored  the  Danegeld,  or  land  tax,  so 
often  abolished,  under  the  new  name  of  "oamoage,"  had  seized 
the  wool  of  the  Cisterotans  and  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and 
rated  movables  as  well  as  land.  John  had  again  raised  the  rate 
of  scntage,  and  imposed  aids,  fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure 
without  connsel  of  the  baronage.  The  Great  Charter  met  this 
ahnse  by  the  provision  on  which  our  constitutional  system  rests. 
With_^the  exception  of  the  three  cnstoma^  feudal  aids  which  still 
remained  to  the  Crown,  "^no  scut^e  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our 
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r£n1m  BflVfl^fcy  the  Common  Coiineil  of  the^realm;"  and  to  tliia 
Great  CouncU  it  was  provided  that  prelates  and  the  greater  bar- 
ons should  bo  summoned  by  special  writ,  and  all  tenants  la  chief 
through  the  sherifis  and  bailifia,  at  least  foi-ty  days  before.  A 
number  of  irregular  exactions  were  abolished  or  assessed  at  a  fix- 
ed rate,  the  abuses  of  w^rdshijuterfi jefitrm^ed,  and  widows  pro- 


tectgd  against  "tj.ig  co mpu i so  17  ma rriages  to  which  they  had  been 
sub]ebted  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown. " 

The  rights  which  the  barous  claimed  for  themselves  they  claim- 
ed for  the  uation  at  large.  The  boon  of  free.and  unbought  justice 
was  a  boon  for  all,  but  a  special  .provision  protected  the  right  of 
the  poor.  The  forfeitarejaLthe  jjee.man  on  nnnvuiiion  nf  frlnpj 
was.  never  to' iDoludeTTis  tenement,  or  that  of  the  mprchant  ha 
wares,  or^ibat  ol'  the"countryman  Hs  wain.  The  means  of  actual 
livelihood  were  to  be  left  even  to  the  worst.  The  under-tenants 
or  farmera-iEere  protected  against  all  lawless  exactions^oT'their 
lotda  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  these  wei'e  protcct€d~againGt 
the  lawless  exactions  of  the  Crowu,  The  towns  were  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  Ireedom  from 
arbitrary  taxation,  thefr  fights  ofjnstioe,  of  common  deliberation, 
of  regulation  of  trade.  "Let  the  citv  of  London  have  all  its  old. 
liberties  and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  Be-  ' 
^des  this,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs, 
and  towns,  and  ports,  have  all  tbeir  liberties  and  free  customs." 
The  influence  of  the  trading  class  is  seen  in  two  other  enactments, 
by  which  freedom  of  Journeying  and  trade  was  secured  to  foreign 
merchants,  and  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  or- 
dered to  be  enforced  throughout  the  realm.  There  remained  only 
one  question,  and  that  the  most  difficult  of  all :  the  question  how 
to  secure  this  order  which  the  Charter  had  established  in  the  act- 
ual government  of  the  realm.  The  immediate  abuses  were  easily 
swept  away,  the  hostages  restored  to  their  homes,  the  foi'eigners 
banished  from  the  country.  But  it  was  less  easy  to  provide  means 
for  the  control  of  a  King  whom  no  man  could  trust,  and  a  counci|_ 
of  twenty ^fojir.. barons  was^chosen  from  the  general  body  ^  their 
order  to  enforce  on  John  the  observance  of  the  Charter,  with  the 
right  of  declaring  war  on  the  King  should  its  provisions  be  in- 
fringed. Finally,  the  Charter  was  published  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote  and  town-mote  by 
order  from  the  King. 

"They  have  given  me  four-and-twenty  over-kings," cried  John 
in  a  burst  of  fury,  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  sticks 
and  straw  in  his  impotent  rage.  But  the  rage  soon  passed  into 
the  subtle  policy  of  whioh  he  was  a  master.  Before  daybreak 
he  bad  ridden  from  Windsor,  and  he  lingered  for  montlis  along 
the  Sonthern  shore,  the  Cinque  Forts  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wait* 
ing  for  news  of  the  aid  he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  from  the 
Continent.  It  was  not  without  definite  purpose  that  he  had  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Rome.  While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  a 
vast  Christian  Empire,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  to  enforce  jus- 
tice and  religion  on  his  uoder-ktngs,  John  believed  that  the  Papal 
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protection  would  enable  him  to  rule  aa  tyrannic  ally  as  he  would. 
The  thanders  of  the  Papacy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  hia  pro- 
tection, SB  the  armies  of  England  are  at  hand  to  protect  the  vile- 
neea  and  oppressioD  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
His  envoys  were  already  at  Rome,  and  Innocent,  wroth  both  at 
the  revolt  against  his  vassal  and  the  disregard  of  his  own  position 
as  over-lord,  annalled  the  Great  Charter  and  snspended  Stephen 
Langton  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Primate.  Antumn 
brought  a  host  of  foreign  soldiers  from  over- sea  to  the  King's 
Btan&rd,  and  advancing  against  the  disorganized  forces  of  the 
barons,  John  starved  Rochester  into  submission,  and  marched  rav- 
aging throDgb  the  midland  counties  to  the  North,  while  his  mer- 
cenaries spread  like  locnata  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  From 
Berwick  the  King  turned  back  triumphant  to  coop  up  his  enemies 
in  London,  where  fresh  Papal  excommunications  felt  on  the  barons 
snd  the  city.  Bat  the  burghers  set  Innocent  at  defiance.  "The 
ordering  of  secular  matters  appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope,"  they 
said,  in  words  that  seem  like  innttcrings  of  the  coming  Lollard- 
ism;  and  at  the  advice  of  Simon  Langton,  the  Arch  bis  hop's  bi-oth- 
er,  bells  swung  out  and  mass  was  celebrated  as  before.  With  the 
undisciplined  militia  of  the  country  and  the  towns,  however,  suc- 
cess was  impossible  against  the  trained  forces  of  the  Kin^,  and 
despair  drove  the  barona  to  seek  aid  from  France.  Phihp  had 
lone  been  waiting  the  opportunity  for  his  revenge  upon  John, 
and  his  son  Lewis  at  once  accepted  the  crown  in  spite  of  Inno- 
cent's excommunications,  and  landed  in  Thanct  with  a  consider- 
able force.  As  the  barons  had  foreseen,  the  French  mercenaries 
who  constituted  John's  host  refused  to  fight  against  the  French 
sovereign.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  reversed. 
Deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  King  was  forced  to  fall 
rapidly  back  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  while  his  rival  entered  Lon- 
don and  received  the  submission  of  the  larger  part  of  England. 
Only  Dover,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  held  out  obstinately  against 
Lewis,  and  John,  who  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches  had  succeeded 
in  distracting  the  plans  of  the  barons  and  relieving  Lincoln,  now 
turned  southward  to  rescue  the  great  fortress  of  the  coast.  In 
crossing  the  Wash,  however,  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  tide, 
and  his  baggage,  with  the  royal  treasures,  washed  away. 

The  fever  which  seized  tne  baffled  tyrant  iu  the  Abbey  of 
Swincshead  was  inflamed  by  a  gluttonous  debauch,  and  John  en- 
tered Newark  only  to  die.  Ilia  death  changed  the  whole  face  of 
affairs,  for  his  son  Henry  was  but  a  child  ten  years  old,  and  the 
royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  to  stand 
high  among  English  patriots — William,  the  Earl  Mareschal.  The 
coronation  of  the  boy-kin^  was  at  once  followed  by  the  solemn 
acceptance  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  nobles  soon  streamed 
away  from  the  French  camp;  for  national  jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  treason  told  heavily  against  Lewis,  while  the  pity  which  was 
excited  by  the  youth  and  helpletnnesa  of  Henry  was  aided  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  in  burdening  the  child  with  the  iniquity  of  bis 
father.    One  bold  stroke  of  the  Earl  Mareschal  decided  the  strng- 
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gle.  A  joint  army  of  Frenclimen  and  English  barons,  under  the 
Count  ot  Perche  and  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  were  besieging  Lincoln, 
when  the  Earl,  snddenlr  gathering  forces  from  the  royal  castle^ 
marched  to  its  relief.  Cooped  np  m  the  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
attacked  at  oooe  by  the  Eail  and  the  garrison,  the  French  fled  in 
hnpelesB  rout ;  the  Count  of  Perche  fell  on  the  field;  Robert  FiU- 
Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  A  more  terrible  defeat  oruBhed  tha 
remaining  hopes  of  Lewis.  Large  reinforcements  set  sail  from 
France  to  his  aid,  under  the  escort  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  welU 
known  freebooter  of  the  Channel,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  voyage 
a  small  English  fleet,  which  had  set  sail  from  Dover  under  Hubert 
de  Burgta,  fell  boldly  on  their  rear.  The  fight  admirably  illus- 
trates the  naval  warfare  of  the  time.  From  the  decks  of  the  Kn- 
gttsh  vessels  the  bowmen  of  Philip  d'Anbeny  poured  their  arrows 
into  the  crowded  masses  on  board  the  transports,  others  hurled 
quicklime  into  their  enemies'  faces,  while  the  more  active  vessels 
crashed  with  their  armed  prows  into  the  sides  of  the  French  ships. 
The  skill  of  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  decided  the  day 
against  the  larger  forces  of  their  opponents,  and  the  fleet  of  Eus- 
tace was  utterly  destroyed.  Earl  Mareschal  now  closed  in  upon 
London,  but  resistance  was  really  at  an  end.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lambetb,  Lewis  promised  to  withdraw  from  England  on  payment 
of  a  sum  which  he  claimed  as  debt ;  his  adherents  were  restored 
to  their  possessions,  the  liberties  of  London  and  other  towns  con- 
firmed, aud  the  prisoners  on  either  side  restored  to  liberty.  The 
noble  spirit  of  Earl  Maresohal  was  shown  in  the  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  the  terms  of  submission,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  stran- 
ger left  England  beneath  the  rule  of  a  statesman  whose  love  for 
the  Charter  was  as  great  as  its  own. 


Section  IT— The  CBlvemttM. 

[Aulkoritiei. — Hnber,  in  his  "English  Univenitie*,''  hai  giren  the  ontlinoi  of 
the  subject ;  its  deiaila  msj  be  [bond  in  Anthnnj  Wood'i  "  Uiiioir  of  the  UniTei^ 
■i^  of  UxTord."  I  have  borrowed  much  from  two  pnpere  of  my  own  iu  "  Macnul- 
Um'a  Magaxine"  on  "The  Early  HiBtory  of  Oxford,"  ForB&con,  see  his  "Opera 
InediUL,"  iu  the  Rolls  Series,  with  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable  introdaction,  and  Dr. 
Whewell's  esltmate  of  bim  id  hia  Uutor;  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.} 


From  the  turmoil  of  civil  politics  we  turn  to  the  more  silent 
but  hardly  less  important  revolution  from  which  we  may  date 
our  national  education.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
that  the  English  universities  begin  to  exercise  a  definite  influence 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  Englishmen.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Cambridge  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  enough  remains  to  en- 
able us  to  trace  the  early  steps  by  which  Oxford  attained  to  its 
intellectual  eminence.  The  establishment  of  the  great  schools 
which  bore  the  name  of  Universities  was  every  where  thronghont 
Europe  the  special  mark  of  the  new  impulse  that  Christendom  had 
gained  from  the  Crusades.  A  new  fervor  of  study  sprang  op  in 
the  West  from  iu  contact  with  the  more  civilized  East    Travel- 
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en  like  Ad«1ard  of  Bath  bronght  back  the  first  rndiments  of 
physical  and  mathematical  science  from  the  schools  of  Cordova 
or  Bagdad.  The  eailicst  claBsioal  revival  restored  C»ear  and 
Yirgii  to  the  list  of  monastic  studies,  and  teft  its  stamp  on  the 
pedantic  stjrle,  the  profuse  classical  qaotationa  of  wi-iters  like 
William  of  Malmesbury  or  John  of  Salisbnry.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  sprung  up  in  the  schools  of  Fans.  The  Roman  taw 
was  revived  hj  the  imperialist  doctors  of  Bologna,  The  long 
mental  inactivity  of  fenaal  Europe  was  broken  tip  like  ice  before 
a  summer's  sun.  Wandering  teachers  like  Lant'ranc  or  Anselta 
crossed  eea  and  land  to  spread  the  new  power  of  knowledge.  The 
same  spirit  of  restlessness,  of  inqniry,  of  impatience  with  the  older 
traditions  of  mankind,  either  local  or  intellectual,  that  had  hurried 
half  Christendom  to  the  tomb  of  its  Lord,  crowded  the  roads  with 
thousands  of  young  scholars  hurrying  to  the  chosen  seats  where 
teachers  were  gathered  together.  A  new  power  had  sprang  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  rule  of  sheer  brute  force. 
Poor  as  they  were,  sometimes  even  of  a  servile  race,  the  wander- 
ing scholars  who  lectured  in  every  cloister  were  hailed  as  "  mas- 
ters" by  the  crowds  at  their  feet.  Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy  of 
the  menaces  of  conocils,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  The 
teaching  of  a  single  Lombard  was  of  note  enough  in  England  to 
draw  down  the  prohibition  of  a  king.  When  Vacarius,  probably 
a  gnest  in  the  conrt  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  where  Beket  and 
John  of  Salisbury  were  already  busy  with  the  study  of  the  Canon 
Law,  opened  lectures  on  it  at  Oxford,  be  was  at  once  silenced  by 
Stephen,  then  at  war  with  the  Church,  and  jealous  of  the  power 
which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  anarchy  of  his 
rule  had  already  thrown  into  its  hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Yacarias,  Oxfoi-d  stood  in  the  first 
rank  among  English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  St.  Martin  rose 
from  the  midst  of  a  huddled  group  of  houses,  girt  in  with  massive 
walla,  that  lay  along  the  dry  upper  ground  of  a  low  peninsula 
between  the  streams  of  Cherwelt  and  the  upper  Thames.  The 
ground  fell  gently  on  either  side,  eastwafd  and  westward,  to  these 
rivers,  while  on  the  south  a  sharper  descent  led  down  across 
swampy  meadows  to  the  city  bridge.  Around  lay  a  wild  forest 
coantry,  the  moors  of  Cowley  and  Bullingdon  fringing  the  course 
of  Thames,  the  great  woods  of  Shotover  and  Bagley  closing  the 
horiion  to  the  south  and  east.  Though  the  two  huge  towers  of 
its  Norman  oastle  marked  the  strategic  importance  of  Oxford  as 
commanding  the  great  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of 
Southern  England  mainly  Sowed,  its  walls  foimed,  perhaps,  the 
least  element  in  its  military  strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the 
north  the  town  was  guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cher>- 
well,  or  by  the  intricate  network  of  streams  into  which  Isis  breaks 
among  the  meadows  of  Osney.  From  the  midst  of  these  meadows 
rose  a  mitred  abbey  of  Benedictines,  which,  with  the  older  priory 
of  St.  Frideswide^ave  the  town  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The 
residence  of  the  &it1  within  its  castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  En- 
glish kings  to  a  palace  within  its  walls,  the  presence  agun  And 
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Elide  peiiisps  miDgling  Tith  his  contempt  of  worldly  things,  m 
e  tfarew  down  the  fee  on  the  dnsty  window-ledge,  where  k  thiev- 
ieih  Btndent  woald  sometimes  run  off  with  it.  But  even  knowledge 
brought  ite  tronbles ;  the  Old  Testament,  which  with  a  copy  of 
the  Decretals  U>ng  formed  his  sole  library,  frowned  down  upon 
a  love  of  secular  learning  from  which  Edmnnd  found  it  hard  to 
weso  himself  At  last,  in  some  honr  of  dream,  the  form  of  his 
dead  mother  floated  into  the  room  where  the  teacher  stood  among 
his  mathematica)  diagrams.  "What  are  these?"  she  seemed  to 
say;  nnd  seizing  Edmund's  right  hand,  she  drew  on  the  patm  three 
circles  interlaced,  each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Christian  Trinity.  "  Be  these,"  she  cried,  as  her  figure 
&ded  away, "  thy  diagrams  henceforth,  my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  character  of  the  new 
training,  and  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versities  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  The  feudal  and  ecolesiaa- 
tical  order  of  the  old  mediieval  world  were  both  alike  threatened 
by  the  power  that  had  so  strangely  spmng  up  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation,  on  the  seTeranoe  of 
kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony  from  barony,  on  the  diAino- 
tion  of  blood  and  raoe,  on  the  supremacy  of  material  or  brute 
force,  on  an  allegiance  detei-mined  by  accidents  of  place  and  so- 
cial position,  Tae  University,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  protest 
against  this  isolation  of  man  from  man.  The  smallest  sohool  was 
European,  and  not  local.  Not  merely  every  province  of  France, 
bnt  every  people  of  Christendom,  had  its  place  among  the  "na- 
tions" of  Paris  or  Padna.  A  common  language,  the  Latin  toncue, 
superseded  within  academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  of  Kn- 
rope.  A  common  intellectnal  kinship  and  rivalry  took  the  place 
of  the  petty  strifes  which  parted  province  from  province  or  realm 
from  realm.  What  the  Church  and  Empire  had  both  aimed  at 
and  both  &iled  In,  the  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into 
a  vast  commonwealth,  the  Xtniversities  for  a  time  actually  did. 
Dante  felt  himself  as  little  a  stranger  in  the  "Latin"  quarter 
aronnd  Mont  St.  Genevi&ve  as  under  the  arches  of  Bologna. 
Wandering  Oxford  scholars  carried  the  writing  of  Wiolif  to  the 
libraries  of  Fra^pie.  In  England  the  work  ot  provincual  fusion 
was  less  difficnit  or  important  than  elsewhere,  out  even  in  En- 
gland work  had  to  be  don&  The  fends  of  Northerner  and  South- 
erner which  so  long  disturbed  the  discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed 
at  any  rate  to  the  fact  that  Northerner  and  Sonthemer  had  at 
last  been  bronght  face  to  &ce  in  its  streets.  And  here  as  else- 
vbere  the  spirit  of  natural  isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the 
larger  comprehensiveness  of  the  University.  Afler  the  dissen- 
sions that  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Norman  and  Gascon  mingled  with  Englishmen  in  Oxford 
lecture-halls.  At  a  far  later  time  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glyo- 
dwyr  found  hundreds  of  Welsh  scholars  gathered  around  its 
teachers.  And  within  this  strangely  mingled  mass,  society  and 
government  rested  on  a  purely  democratio  Msis.  The  son  of  the 
Doble  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  poorest  men- 
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dicaot  among  Oxford  wfaolars.  Wealth,  physical  streogth,  skill 
in  arms,  j>ride  of  nncestry  and  blood,  the  very  basis  on  which 
ftadal  society  rested,  went  for  nothing  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms. 
The  University  was  a  state  absolutely  aelf-goveraed,  and  whose 
citiiens  were  admitted  by  a  unrely  intellectual  franchise.  Knowl- 
edge made  the  "  master.  To  know  more  than  one's  fellows  was 
a  mss's  sole  claim  to  be  a  "ruler"  in  the  sohoois;  and  within  this 
inteltectnal  aristocracy  all  were  e^naL  The  free  commonwealth 
of  the  masters  gathered  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  as  the  free 
commonwealth  of  Florence  gathered  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
All  ha<l  an  eqnat  right  to  counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in  the 
fiDsl  decision.  Treasury  and  library  were  at  the  complete  dis- 
posal of  the  body  of  masters.  It  was  their  voice  that  named  ev- 
ery officer,  that  proposed  and  sanctioned  every  statute.  Even 
the  Chancellor,  their  head,  who  had  at  first  been  an  officer  of  the 
Bisbop,  became  an  elected  officer  of  their  own. 

If  toe  democratic  spirit  of  the  Uuivei'sitieB  threatened  feudal- 
ism, their  spirit  of  intellectoftl  inquiry  threatened  the  Chttrch. 
To  all  outer  seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The 
wide  extension  which  mediieval  usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders" 
ntbered  tbe  whole  educated  world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy. 
Whatever  might  be  their  age  or  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher 
vere  alike  clerks,  free  from  lay  rea pons! bih ties  or  the  control  of 
civil  tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  sentence  of  his  spiritual  courts.  This  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  University  appeared  in  that  of  its  head.  The  Chancellor, 
as  wQ  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the  University,  but  of 
tbe  ecclesiastical  body  under  whose  shadow  he  had  sprung  into 
life  He  was  simply  the  local  officer  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
wttbin  whose  immense  diocese  the  University  was  then  situated. 
Bnt  this  identification  in  outer  form  with  the  Church  only  ren- 
dered mora  conspicuous  the  difference  of  its  spirit.  The  sudden 
eipaniion  of  the  field  of  education  diminishod  the  importance  of 
those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  theological  studies  which  had  hith- 
erto absorbed  the  whole  intelteotual  energies  of  mankind.  The 
revival  of  classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  ai  it  were  of  an 
older  aud  a  greater  world,  the  contact  with  a  larger,  freer  life, 
whether  in  mind,  in  society,  or  in  politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of 
skepticism,  of  doubt,  of  denial  into  the  realms  of  unquestioning 
belief  Abelard  claimed  for  reason  the  supremacy  over  faith. 
The  Florentine  poets  discussed  with  a  smile  the  immortality  of 
tbe  soul  £ven  to  Dante,  while  he  censures  these,  Virgil  is  as 
sacred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial  ruler  in  whom  the  new  culture 
took  its  most  notable  form,  Frederick  the  Secoud,  the  "  World's 
Wonder"  of  his  time,  was  regarded  by  half  Europe  as  no  better 
thu  an  infidel  The  faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so  long 
crushed  as  magic  by  the  dominant  ecclesiastlcism,  brought  Chris- 
tians into  perilous  contact  with  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  The 
books  of  the  Rabbis  were  no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to 
Ro^er  Bacon.  The  scholars  of  Cordova  were  no  mere  Paynim 
swme  to  Adelard  of  Bath.    How  slowly  and  gainst  what  ob- 
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stocles  science  von  its  way  we  know  from  tbe  witness  of  Roger 
Bacon.  "  Slowly,"  he  tells  ns, "  lias  any  portion  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  oomc  into  use  among  the  Latins.  His  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  his  Metaphyeics,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes 
and  otnei's,  were  translated  in  my  time,  aud  interdicted  at  Paris 
ap  to  the  year  a,d.  1237,  because  of  their  assertion  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  and  of  time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the  div' 
inations  by  dreams  (which  is  the  third  book,  De  Somniia  ct  Yi* 
g^iliis),  and  because  of  many  passages  erroneously  translated. 
Even  bis  logic  was  slowly  received  and  lectured  on.  For  St.  Ed- 
mund, the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time 
who  read  the  Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  seen  Master 
Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Posterior  Analytics,  and  I  have 
seen  his  writing.  80  there  were  but  few,  considering  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Latms,  who  were  of  any  account  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  nay,  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year 
of  grace  1292." 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  how  fiercely  the  Chni-ch  fought 
against  this  tide  of  opposition,  and  how  it  won  back  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Universities  throngh  the  begging  friai-a.  But  it  was 
in  the  ranks  of  the  fnai-a  themselves  that  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  Universities  found  its  bigbest  representative.  The 
life  of  Roger  Bacon  almost  covers  the  thirteenth  century;  he  was 
the  child  of  Royalist  parents,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  and 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  wai-s.  From  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  the  woi'ks  of  Aristotle,  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  his  whole  heritage  was  spent  in  costly  studies  and 
experiments.  "From  my  youth  up,"  he  writes,  "I  have  labored 
at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friendship  of  all 
men  among  the  Latins  who  had  any  leputation  for  knowledge. 
I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instrncted  in  tangnages,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and  instruments,  and  many 
needful  things  besides."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies 
as  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was  without  ia- 
strumontB  or  means  of  experiment.  "  Without  mathematical  in- 
struments no  science  can  be  maEtered,"  be  complains  afterward; 
"and  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Latins, 
and  could  not  be  made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Be- 
sides, better  tables  are  indispensably  necessary,  tables  on  which 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  certified  from  the  beginning  to 
tbe  end  of  the  world  without  daily  labor;  but  these  tables  are 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  could  not  bo  made  without  a  vast  ex- 
pense. I  have  often  attempted  the  composition  of  such  tables, 
out  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of  means  and  the  folly 
of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were  difficult  and  some- 
times even  impossible  to  pi-ocui-e.  "The  scientific  works  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Avicenna,  of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients,  can  not 
be  had  without  great  cost;  their  principal  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere.    The  admirable  books  of  Cicero 
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de  Repablica  are  not  to  be  fonnd  any  wbere,  so  far  as  I  can  bear, 
thongh  I  have  mnde  anxions  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts 
of  tbo  world,  and  by  varioas  messengers.  I  could  never  find  the 
worka  of  Seneca,  tboagh  I  made  diligent  search  for  them  during 
twenty  years  and  more.  And  ao  it  is  with  many  more  most  Dse- 
ful  books  connected  with  the  sciences  of  morals."  It  is  only  words 
like  these  of  his  own  that  bring  home  to  ns  the  keen  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  patience,  the  enei^y  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  re- 
tamed  as  &  teacher  to  Oxford,  and  a  touching  recoi-d  of  his  devo- 
tion to  those  whom  he  taught  remains  in  the  stoiy  of  John  of 
London,  a  bor  of  fifteen,  whose  ability  raised  bim  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  nis  pupils.  "  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  boy," 
says  Bacon,  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope,  "  I  caused  him  to 
be  Durtared  and  instructed  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since 
for  aptitude  and  innocence  I  have  never  found  so  towardly  a 
yontb.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  Inn- 
gna^es,  mathematics,  and  optics,  and  I  have  gratnitonsly  instruct- 
ed him  with  my  own  lips  «iice  the  time  that  I  received  your  man- 
date. There  is  no  one  at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root 
of  philosophy,  thongh  he  has  not  produced  the  branches,  flowers, 
and  frnit  because  of  his  youth,  and  because  he  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  Bnt  he  has  the  means  of  surpassing  all  the 
Latins  if  he  live  to  gi-ow  old  and  goes  on  as  he  has  begun." 

The  pride  with  which  he  refers  to  his  system  of  instructiou  was 
justified  by  the  wide  ei^tension  which  he  gave  to  scientific  teach- 
ing in  Oxford.  It  is  probably  of  himself  that  he  speaks  when  be 
tells  us  that  "  the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto  been  lectured 
on  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Oxford." 
It  was  a  science  on  which  he  had  labored  for  ten  years.  But  his 
teaching  seems  to  have  fallen  on  a  ban-en  soil.  The  whole  tem- 
per of  the  age  was  against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies.  The 
exteosiott  of  freedom  and  commerce,  even  the  diflbsion  of  justice, 
were  opening  up  practical  channels  for  intellectual  enei^y,  more 
inviting  because  more  immediately  profitable  than  the  path  of 
abstract  speculation.  The  older  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was 
already  dying  down  even  at  the  Universities;  the  study  of  law 
was  the  one  .source  of  promotion,  whether  in  Church  or  State ; 
theology  and  philosophy  were  disci-edited,  literature  in  its  purer 
forms  almost  extinct.  After  forty  years  of  incessant  study,  mcon 
found  himself  in  his  own  words  "  unheard,  foi^tten,  buried."  He 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  wealthy,  but  his  wealth  was  gone. 
"During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  specially  labored  in  the 
attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common  men,  I 
have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  not 
to  mention  the  cost  of  books,  experiments,  insti-uments,  tables,  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacri- 
fices I  have  made  to  procure  the  fi-iendship  of  the  wise,  and  to  ob- 
tain well- instructed  assistants."  Ruined  and  baffled  in  his  hopes. 
Bacon  listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  friend  Orosseteste  and  re- 
nounced the  world.  He  became  a  mendicant  friar  of  the  order 
of  St  Frai»»a,  an  order  where  books  and  study  were  looked  upon 
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as  hioderaDces  to  the  work  which  it  had  specially  nndertaten,  that 
of  preaching  among  the  niaBses  of  the  poor.  He  had  written 
hardly  an;  thing.  So  far  was  he  from  attempting  to  write,  that 
his  new  anperiore  had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  any  thine 
nnder  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  penance  of  bread  and 
water.  But  we  can  see  the  craving  of  his  mind,  the  passionato 
ioetinct  of  creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  in  the  joy 
with  which  ho  seized  the  strange  opportnnity  which  suddenly 
opened  before  him.  "Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects, 
written  at  the  entreaty  of  friends,"  seem  to  have  got  abroad,  and 
were  brought  by  one  of  his  chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Clement 
the  Fourth.  The  Pope  at  once  invited  him  to  write.  Again  dif> 
ficulties  stood  in  bis  way.  Materials,  transoription,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  snch  a  work  as  he  projected,  would  cost  at  least  £60, 
and  the  Pope  bad  not  sent  a  penny.  He  begged  help  from  hia 
family,  but  they  were  ruined  like  himself.  Ko  one  would  lend  to 
a  mendicant  fnar,  and  when  his  friends  raised  the  money  it  was 
by  prawning  their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment  from  Clement. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  work  itself,  abstruse  and  scientific  as  was 
its  subject,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to  gain 
the  Papal  ear.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  an- 
other man  only  roused  Roger  Bacon  to  an  almost  superhuman 
energy.  In  little  moi-e  than  a  year,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  En- 
glish science,  the  work  was  done.  The  "  greater  work,"  itself  in 
modern  form  a  closely  printed  folio,  with  its  saocessive  summa- 
ries and  appendices  in  the  "  lesser"  and  the  "  third"  works  (which 
make  a  good  octavo  more),  were  produced  and  forwarded  to  the 
Pope  within  fifteen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  haste  remains  in  the  book  itself,  Tlie 
"  Oj)U8  Majus"  is  alike  wonderful  in  plan  and  detail.  Bacon's 
mam  plan,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "to  ui^e  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing,  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  knowledge  had  not  made  a  greater  progress,  to  draw  back 
attention  to  souroes  of  knowledge  which  had  oeen  unwisely  neg- 
lected, to  discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  animate  men  to  the  nndertaking  by  a  prospect  of  the  vast 
advantages  which  it  ofiered."  The  development  of  his  scheme  is 
on  the  largest  scale ;  he  gathers  together  the  whole  knowledge  of 
his  time  on  every  branch  of  science  which  it  possessed,  and  as  he 

SiBses  them  in  review  he  suggests  improvements  in  nearly  all. 
is  labors,  both  here  and  in  his  after  works,  in  the  field  of  gram- 
mar and  philology,  his  perseverance  in  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  correct  texts,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  of  an  ex- 
act interpretation,  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  scientific 
investigations.  But  from  grammar  he  passes  to  mathematics, 
from  mathematics  to  experimental  philosophy.  Under  the  name 
of  mathematics  was  included  all  the  phvsical  science  of  the  time. 
"  The  neglect  of  it  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  years,"  pleads  Bacon 
passionately,  "hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin 
Chritttendom.  For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics  can  not  know 
any  other  sciences ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  can  not  discover  his  own 
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ignorance  or  find  its  proper  remedies."  Geograph}',  chronology, 
arithmetic,  music,  are  brought  into  sometbing  of  scientific  form, 
and  the  same  rapid  examinfttion  is  devoted  to  ttie  queBtion  of  cli- 
mate, to  hydrography,  geograpby,  and  astrology.  The  subjeot  of 
optics,  bis  own  especial  study,  is  treated  with  greater  fullaeas ;  be 
enters  into  the  question  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  besides  discuss- 
ing the  problema  which  lie  more  strictly  within  the  province  of 
optical  scienoe.  In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,"  to  norrow  tbe 
phrase  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "  at  once  the  Enoycloptedia  and  the 
Novam  Or^aania  of  the  tbirteentb  century."  The  whole  of  tbe 
after  works  of  Koger  Bacon — and  treatise  after  treatise  have  of 
late  been  disentonibed  irom  our  libraries — are  but  developments 
in  detail  of  the  magnificent  conception  be  had  laid  before  Clement. 
Sach  a  work  was  its  own  great  reward.  From  the  world  around 
Koger  Bacon  conld  look  tor,  and  found,  small  recognition.  No 
word  of  acknowledgment  seems  to  have  reached  its  author  from 
the  Fop&  If  we  may  credit  a  more  recent  story,  his  writings 
only  sained  him  a  prison  from  bis  order.  "Unheard,  forgotten, 
bnned,"  tbe  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  %ad  it  has  been  re- 
served for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity  that  hatb  gath- 
ered around  bis  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the  great  roll  of 
modem  wience  the  name  of  Roger  Baoon. 


SmUod  T^n«BiT  tk«  Thlr«.    ISlT-iaST. 

lAathorilia.—'nie  [wo  great  aatborilieit  Tor  this  period  sre  the  lii«(or!ographen 
of  !k.  Albans,  RogerofWenilover,  whose  work  ends  in  1235,  and  bis  editor  andcon- 
liauator  Matthew  Paris.  The  first  ia  full  but  iDsccurAle,  and  with  gcrong  royal  and 
ecclniaMical  ajnipalhiei :  of  the  ch&racter  of  Matthew  I  hare  spoksD  at  tbe  cIoM 
of  the  present  aacltoo.  The  Ctiroiiicles  of  DnnHable,  Wareiley,  and  BmtoD  (pab- 
lUhed  in  Mr.  Luard's  "Annales  Moaastid"J  supply  mwiy  details.  The  "  Eoyai 
Letlers,"  edited  b;  Dr.  Shirley,  with  on  admirable  prefuce,  are,  like  the  Falent  and 
Close  Kolls,  of  the  highest  value.  For  oppoaitioii  to  Borne,  see  "  GrossetesCc's  Lel- 
len,'edited  by  Mr.  Luard.] 


The  death  of  tbe  Earl  Maresehal  left  the  direction  of  afTairs  in 
tbe  hands  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and 
tbe  temper  of  the  new  Justiciary  was  eminently  transitionaL  Bred 
ia  the  school  of  Henry  tbe  Second,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  tbe 
Charter  or  national  freedom ;  his  conception  of  good  government, 
like  that  of  his  master,  Uv  iu  a  wise  personal  admitiistration,  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  law ;  but  he  combined  with  this  a  thor- 
oughly English  desire  for  national  iude^ndence,  a  hatred  of  for- 
eigners,  and  a  reluctance  to  waste  English  blood  and  treasure  in 
Continental  struggles.  Able  as  he  proved  himself,  his  task  was 
one  of  DO  common  difficulty.  He  was  hampered  by  the  constant 
interferenoe  of  Rome.  A  Papal  legate  resided  at  tbe  English 
Court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  administratioD  of  the  realm  as 
the  representative  of  its  over-lord  and  as  tbe  guardian  of  tbe  young 
sovereign.  A  foreign  party,  too,  was  still  established  in  tbe  king- 
dom, and  the  Coart  remained  eager  to  plunge  into  foreign  wars  fo.: 
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the  recovery  of  its  loat  domains.  But  it  was  with  the  general  au- 
archy  that  Hnbert  bad  first  to  deal.  From  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest the  centre  of  England  bad  been  covered  with  the  domains 
of  great  houses,  whose  longings  were  for  feudal  independence,  and 
whose  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  held  in  check,  partly  by  the  stem 
rule  of  the  kings,  and  partly  by  their  creation  ot  a  baronage  sprang 
from  the  Court  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  Nortli,  the 
"  new  men"  of  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  op- 
presBion  of  John  united  both  the  older  and  the  newer  houses  in 
the  Btmggle  for  the  Charter,  but  the  character  of  each  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  saw  the  feudal  party 
break  out  in  their  old  lawlesBuess  and  defiance  of  the  Crown.  For 
a  time  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days  seemed  revived.  But  the 
roval  power  was  still  great,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  strenuouB 
efforts  of  Stephen  Langton.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the  head  of  the 
feudal  baron^^e,  who  had  risen  in  armed  rebellion,  qnailed  before 
the  march  of  Hubert  and  the  Primate's  threats  of  ezcommunioa- 
tion.  A  more  formidable  foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Fan kee 
de  Breaut^,  the  sheriff  of  six  counties,  with  six  royal  castles  in  his 
hands,  and  allied  both  with  the  rebel  barons  and  Llewellyn  of 
Wales.  His  oastle  of  Bedford  was  besieged  for  two  months  be- 
fore its  surrender,  and  the  stem  justice  of  Stephen  Langton  bung 
the  twenty-four  knights  and  their  retainers  who  formed  the  gar- 
rison before  its  walls  while  the  lay  lords,  who  would  have  spared 
them,  were  gone  to  dinner.  The  blow  was  effectual;  the  royal 
castles  were  suiTeudered  by  the  barons,  and  the  land  was  onco 
more  at  peace.  The  services  which  Stephen  Langton  rendered  to 
public  order  were  small  compared  with  his  aei-vioee  to  English  free- 
dom. Throughout  his  life  the  Charter  was  the  first  object  of  his 
care.  The  omission  of  the  articles  which  restricted  the  royal  pow- 
er over  taxation,  withoot  the  assent  of  the  great  Council,  in  the 
Charter  which  was  published  at  Henry's  coronation,  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  Archbishop's  absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome,  for 
his  return  is  marked  by  a  second  issue,  in  which  the  omission  is 
remedied,  while  a  separate  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  added.  No 
man  for  the  time  to  come  was  to  lose  lite  or  Hmb  for  taking  the 
royal  venison,  and  the  recent  extensions  of  the  royal  forest  were 
roughly  curtailed.  The  suppression  of  disorder  seems  to  have  re- 
vived the  older  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  royal  ministers; 
when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Charter  is 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's  coun- 
selors, protested  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and  was  with- 
out legal  validity,  "  If  you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Primato 
burst  out  in  anger,  "  yon  would  not  throw  a  stumbling  in  the  way 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,"  The  King  was  cowed  "by  the  Arch- 
bishop's wratb,  and  at  once  promised  the  observance  of  the  Char- 
ter, Two  yeai's  afler,  its  solemn  promnleation  was  demanded  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  barons  as  the  price  of  a  new  subsidy,  and 
the  great  principle  that  redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant  to  the 
Crown  was  established  as  a  part  of  our  oonstitution. 
The  death  of  Stephen  Langton  left  Hubert  alone  in  tbp  sdminis- 
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tralion  of  the  kiDgdora,for  the  Archbishop  had  extorted  from  the 
Pope  the  vrithdrairal  of  the  resident  legate.  But  every  year 
fotind  the  Justioiary  at  greater  variance  with  Ilome  and  with  the 
temper  of  the  King.  In  the  medifeval  t)ieorjr  of  the  Papacy,  the 
constitDtton  of  the  Church  took  the  purely  fendal  foim  of  the  sec- 
nUr  kingdoms  aronnd  it,  with  the  Pope  for  sovereign,  bishops  for 
his  barons,  the  clergy  for  his  under  vassals.  As  the  King  de- 
manded aids  and  snosidies  in  case  of  need  from  liis  liege  men,  so 
it  was  believed  might  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  priesthood. 
During  the  ministry  of  Hubert,  the  Papacy,  exhausted  by  the  long 
straggle  with  Frederick  the  Second,  grew  more  and  more  extortion- 
ate in  its  demands,  till  the  death  of  Langton  saw  them  calminate 
in  a  demand  of  a  tenth  from  the  whole  realm  of  England.  The 
demand  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  baronage,  but  a  threat  of  ex- 
communication silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  olergy.  Exaction  fol- 
lowed exaction,  the  very  rights  of  the  lay  patrons  were  set  aside, 
sod  presentations  to  benefices  (under  the  name  of  "ivscr\'eB") 
Tere  sold  in  the  Papal  market,  while  Italian  clergy  were  quar- 
tered on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.  The  general  indignation 
foand  vent  at  last  in  a  wide  conspiracy ;  letters  from  "  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  be  ruined  by  the  Ho- 
mans"  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men,  the  tithes 
patbered  for  the  Pope  and  foreign  clergy  wero  seized  anif  •rt\  en  to 
the  poor,  the  Papal  commissionere  beaten,  and  their  bulls  trodden 
underfoot  The  remoostrancea  of  Homo  only  revealed  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  movement ;  but  as  inquiry  proceeded,  the  hand 
of  the  minister  himself  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work.  Sherifis 
had  stood  idly  by  while  the  violence  was  done ;  ruval  letters  had 
tieen  exhibited  by  the  rioterH,  and  the  Pope  openly  laid  the  charge 
of  the  outbreak  on  the  secret  connivance  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
The  charge  came  at  a  time  when  his  purelv  insular  policy  had 
alienated  Henry  himself  from  a  minister  to  wnom  the  King  attrib- 
uted the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the  foreign  dominions 
of  his  honsc  An  invitation  from  the  barons  of  Normandy  had 
been  rejected  through  Hubert's  remonstrances,  and  when  a  great 
armament  gathered  at  Portsmouth  for  a  campaign  in  Foiton,  it 
was  dispersed  for  want  of  transport  or  supplies.  The  young  King 
drew  his  sword  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Justiciary,  whom  he 
charged  with  treason  and  corruption  by  the  gold  of  France,  but 
the  inflnence  of  Hubert  again  succeeded  in  deferring  the  expedi- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  campaign  in  the  following  year,  when 
Henry  took  the  field  in  Brittany  and  Poiton,  was  again  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Justiciary,  whose  opposition  had  prevented  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  intrigues  of  Rome  were  hai'dly  wanting  to  procure 
his  falL  He  was  dragged  from  a  chapel  at  Brentwood,  wnere  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  a  smith  was  ordered  to  shackle  him.  "I 
will  die  any  death,"  replied  the  smith, "  before  I  put  iron  on  the 
man  who  fi'ee«l  England  from  the  straneer  and  saved  Dover  fiom 
France."  On  the  remonstrance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Hubert 
was  replaced  in  sanctuary,  but  hunger  compelled  him  to  surrender ; 
fa*  was  thrown  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower,  and  England  was  left 
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to  the  rtile  of  royal  favorites  and  to  the  weakneeB  and  caprice  of 
Henry  hi  nisei  £ 

There  was  a  certain  refinement  in  Henry's  temper  which  won 
him  affection  even  in  the  woret  days  of  hia  rale.  The  abbey 
church  of  WefitminBter,  with  which  he  replaced  the  rnder  minster 
of  the  Confessor,  remains  a  monument  of  his  artistic  taete.  He 
was  a  patron  and  friend  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  himself 
skilled  in  the  "gay  science"  of  the  troubadonr.  Fi-om  the  cruelty, 
the  Inst,  the  impiety  of  his  father  he  was  absolutely  free.  But  he 
was  utterly  devoid  of  the  political  capacity  which  had  been  the 
oharacteristio  of  John,  as  of  his  race.  His  conception  of  power 
lay  in  the  display  of  an  empty  and  profose  magnificence. ,  Frivo- 
Ions,  changeable,'impnlsive  alike  in  good  and  evil,  false  from  sheer 
meanness  of  spirit,  childishly  superstitions,  we  can  trftce  but  otte 
strong  political  drifl  in  Henry's  mind,  a  longing  to  recover  the 
Continental  dominions  of  his  predecessors,  to  surround  himself, 
like  them,  with  foreigners,  and,  without  any  express  break  with 
the  Charter,  to  imitate  the  foreign  character  of  their  rule.  The 
death  of  Langton,  the  fall  of  Hnbert  de  Burgh,  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge his  preference  for  aliens,  and  hordes  of  hungry  Poitevins 
and  Bretons  were  at  once  summoned  over  to  occupy  the  royal 
castles  and  fill  the  judicial  and  administrative  posts  about  the 
Court.  His  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence  was  followed  by 
the  arrival  in  Ei^land  of  the  Queen's  uncles:  one  was  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  Richmondshire ;  the  Savoy  pulaoe  in  the  Sti-and 
still  recalls  the  magnificence  of  a  second,  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was 
raised  for  a  time  to  the  chief  place  in  council ;  Boniface,  a  third, 
was  pi-omoted  to  the  highest  post  in  the  realm  save  the  crown  it- 
self, the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  young  Primate,  like 
his  brother,  bronght  with  him  foreign  feshions  strange  enough  to 
Enn;lish  folk.  His  armed  retainers  pillaged  the  markets.  His  own 
a rchi episcopal  fiat  felled  to  the  ground  the  prior  of  St.  Bartholo- 
roew-by-Smithfietd,who  opposed  hia  visitation.  London  was  roused 
by  the  ontrage,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  do  justice  a  noisy 
crowd  of  citizens  snnonnded  the  Primate's  honse  at  Lambeth  with 
cries  of  vengeance.  The  "  handgome  archbishop,"  as  his  followers 
styled  him,  was  glad  to  escape  over-sea;  but  the  brood  of  Pro- 
ven9als  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Poitevin  relatives 
of  John's  queen,  Isabella  of  Angonl^me.  Aymer  was  made  Bish- 
op of  Winchester ;  William  of  valence  received  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke.  Even  the  Kind's  jester  was  a  Poitevin.  Hundreds 
of  their  dependents  followed  these  great  lords  to  find  a  fortune  in 
the  English  realm.  Peter  of  Savoy  brought  in  his  train  a  bevy 
of  ladies  in  search  of  hnsbands,  and  three  English  earls  who  were 
in  royal  wardship  were  wedded  by  the  King  to  foreigners.  The 
whole  machinery  of  administration  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  the  principles  of  English  govern- 
ment or  English  law.  Their  rule  was  a  mere  anarony;  the  very 
retainers  of  the  royal  household  turned  robbers,  and  pillaged  for- 
eign merchants  in  the  precincts  of  the  Conrt;  corruption  mvaded 
I  the  judicature;  Henry  de  Batt,  a  justiciary,  was  proved  to  have 
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Openly  taken  bribes  and  to  have  adjudged  to  himBclf  disputed 
estates.  Meanwhile  tlie  royal  treasure  was  aqusndered  in  a  friv- 
oiouB  attempt  to  wrcsl  Poitou  from  the  gr^p  of  Fiance.  The 
attempt  ended  in  failui-e  and  shame.  At  Taillebourg  the  foi-oes 
under  Henry  fled  in  disgraceful  ront  before  the  French  as  far  a§ 
Saintes,  and  only  the  sudden  illness  of  Lewia  the  Ninth  and  a 
diftease  which  scattered  hie  army  saved  Bordeaux  from  tbe  con- 
qaerora. 

,  That  misgoTemment  of  tbts  kind  should  have  gone  on  for  twenty 
yean  unohecked,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  was 
owing  to  tbe  disanion  and  clnggiehnesa  of  the  English  baronage. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  Richard,  the  third  Earl  Mare- 
vAai,  had  stood  forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  tbe  expulsion  of 
tbe  strangers  from  the  royal  council,  and  though  deserted  by  the 
balk  of  the  nobles,  he  bad  defeated  the  foreign  forces  sent  gainst 
bim,  released  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  foraed  tbe  King  to  treat  for 
peace.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  the  Earl  fell  in  an  Irish 
akirmish,  and  the  barons  were  left  without  a  head.  In  the  long 
interval  of  misrule  which  followed,  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Sing  forced  him  to  heap  exaction  on  exaction.  The  Forest  Laws 
were  nsed  as  a  means  of  extortion,  sees  and  abbeys  were  kept 
vacant,  ioans  were  wrested  from  lords  and  prelates,  the  Court  it- 
self lived  at  free  quarters  wherever  it  moved.  Supplies  of  this 
kind,  however,  were  utterly  insnffioient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Elog's  prodigality.  A  sixth  of  the  royal  revenue  was  wasted  in 
pensions  to  ^reign  favorites.  Tbe  debts  of  the  Crown  mounted 
to  fonr  times  its  annual  income.  Henry  was  forced  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was  granted  on  con- 
ation that  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter.  The  Charter  was 
confirmed  and  steadily  disregarded ;  and  the  resentment  of  the 
barons  expressed  itself  in  a  determined  protest  and  a  refusal  of 
Airtfaer  subsidies.  In  a  few  years  Henry's  necessities  drove  him 
to  a  new  appeal,  and  the  growing  resolution  of  the  nobles  to  en- 
force good  government  was  seen  m  their  ofier  of  a  grant  on  con- 
dition that  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown  were  appointed  by  the 
great  Council.  Henry  indignantly  refused  tbe  oner,  and  sold  his 
plate  to  tbe  merchants  of  London.  From  the  Church  he  encount- 
ered as  resolute  an  opposition.  The  resistance  of  the  Earl  Mare- 
^bai  had  been  vigorously  backed  by  Edmnnd  Rich,  whom  we 
have  seen  as  an  Oxford  teacher,  and  who  had  risen  to  tbe  Areh* 
biafaoprio  of  Canterbury.  The  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Primate  had  forced  the  King  to  an  acoommodation  with  tbe  Earl, 
when  hia  death  dashed  all  hope  of  reform  to  the  ground.  But  the 
policy  of  John  made  it  easy  to  bridle  the  Church  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Papacy,  and  at  Henry's  request  a  nuncio  now  ap- 
peared in  the  realm.  The  scourge  of  Papal  taxation  fell  again  on 
the  clergy.  After  vain  appeals  to  Rome  and  to  the  King,  Arch- 
bishop Edmund  retired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at  Pontigny,  and 
tax-gatherer  after  tax-gatherer,  with  powers  of  excommunication, 
SOipcDsion  from  orders,  and  presentation  to  benefices,  descended 
on  the  nnhappy  prtestbood.     Tbe  wholesale  pillage  kindled  a 
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wide  spirit  of  reeistaiice.  Oxford  gave  the  signal  by  hunting  the 
Pftpal  legate,  Otbo,  out  of  the  city,  amid  cries  of  "usurer"  and 
"simoniao"  from  the  mob  of  students.  Fulk  Fitz-Wsrenne,  la 
the  name  of  the  barons,  bade  Martin,  a  Papal  collector,  begone 
out  of  England.  "If  yon  tarry  three  days  longer,"  he  added, 
"yon  and  your  company  shall  be  out  to  pieces."  For  a  time 
[lenry  himself  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  national  indigna- 
tion. Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  prelates  pro- 
tested against  the  Papal  exactions,  and  oi-dera  were  given  that  no 
money  should  be  exported  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  of  in- 
terdict soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  poUoy  of  epoliation,  in  which 
fae  went  hand  in  hand  with  Rome. 

The  story  of  this  peiiod  of  misrule  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
an  annalist  whose  pages  glow  with  tbe  new  outburst  of  patriotio 
feeling  which  this  common  expression  of  tbe  people  and  the  clergy 
had  pividnced.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  greatest,  as  he  la  in  reality 
the  last,  of  our  monastic  historians.  The  school  of  St.  Albans  sur- 
vived indeed  till  a  far  later  time,  but  tlie  writers  dwindle  into 
mere  annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts,  and 
whose  work  is  as  colorless  as  it  is  jejune.  In  Matthew  the  breadth 
and  precision  of  the  narrative,  tbe  copiousnesa  of  his  information 
on  topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general  fairness  and 
justice  of  his  comments,  are  only  suroassed  by  the  patriotic  fire 
and  eDthnsisain  of  the  wliole.  He  had  succeeded  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover  as  chronicler  of  6t. Albans;  and  the  Greater  Chronicle,  with 
tbe  abridgment  of  it  which  has  long  passed  under  the  name  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  "  History  of  the  English,"  and  the 
"Lives  of  the  Earlier  Abbots,"  were  only  a  few  among  the  yo- 
lumiuons  works  which  attested  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was 
an  eminent  artist  as  well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  are  preserved  are  illustrated  by  his  own  baud.  A 
large  circle  of  correspondents — bishops  like  Grosseteste,  miiiiBtere 
like  Hubert  de  Burgh,  officials  like  Alexander  de  Swinford — fur- 
nished him  with  minute  accounts  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  Pilgrims  from  the  East  and  Papal  agents  bix>ught 
news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  St.  Albans.  He  liad 
access  to  and  quotes  laigely  from  state  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  froquency  of  tbe  royal  visits  to  the  abbey, 
brought  him  a  store  of  political  intelligence,  and  Henry  himself 
contributed  to  the  great  chronicle  which  has  preserved  with  so 
terrible  a  faithfulness  the  memory  of  bis  weakness  and  roisgovei'u- 
ment.  On  one  solemn  feast-day  the  King  recognized  Matthew, 
and,  bidding  him  sit  on  the  middle  step  between  the  floor  and  the 
throne,  begged  him  to  write  the  story  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
While  on  a  visit  to  St.  Albans  he  invited  him  to  his  table  and 
chamber,  and  enumerated  by  name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
English  baronies  for  bis  information.  But  all  this  royal  patronage 
has  left  little  mark  on  his  work.  "  The  case,"  as  he  says,  "  of  his- 
torical writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  tell  the  truth  they  provoke  men, 
and  if  they  write  what  is  false  they  offend  God."  With  all  the 
fullnesB  of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as  Benedict  or  Hove- 
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den,  Hattbew  Paris  combines  an  iDdep«ndence  and  patriotism 
which  is  strange  to  their  pages.  He  denoonceH  with  the  same 
onsparing  energy  the  oppression  of  the  Papacy  and  the  King. 
His  point  of  viev  is  neither  that  of  a  courtier  nor  of  a  Church- 
man,  but  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  new  national  tone  of  his 
chronicle  is  bat  an  echo  of  the  national  sentiment  which  at  last , 
bound  nobles  and  yeomen  and  Churchmen  together  into  an  En- 
glish people. 

Section  TI.— The  Prlkr*. 

{AVioriliet. — Eccleaton'i  Tract  on  their  irriTal  in  England  ■ndAdsm  daMarit- 
co'i  Letters,  with  Mr.  Brawer's  admirable  Preroce,  in  the  "  Monumentl  Fmncis- 
cuui"  of  the  Bolls  Series.  Grosseteate's  Letters  in  the  Mine  aeries,  edited  br  Mr. 
Lnaid.  For  a  general  scconni  ofibe  whole  moTCment,  see  Mitman'it  "  Ladn  Chris- 
tunitr," T(d.  IT.,  caps.  S  and  lO.j 


From  the  tedious  record  of  misgovemment  and  political  weak- 
ness which  stretches  over  the  fort;^  years  we  have  passed  thi-ough, 
we  turn  with  relief  to  the  story  of  the  Friars. 

Never,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  priesthood  wielded  snofa  bound- 
less power  over  Christendom  as  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third 
and  his  immediate  successors.  Bot  ils  religions  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple was  looaening  day  by  day.  The  old  reverence  for  the  Papaov 
faded  away  before  the  universal  resentment  at  its  political  ambi- 
tion, its  rnthless  esactions,  its  lavish  use  of  interdict  and  excom- 
munication for  purely  secular  ends,  its  degradation  of  the  most 
sacred  sentences  into  moans  of  financial  extortion.  In  Italy,  the 
struggle  between  liome  and  Frederick  the  Second  had  disclosed 
a  spirit  of  skepticiam  which  among  the  Epicurean  poets  of  Flor- 
ence denied  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and  attacked  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  Southern  Oaul,  Languedoo  and 
Provence  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  thrown 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy,  Even  in  England,  though  there 
were  no  signs  as  yet  of  religious  revolt,  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against  Rome,  its  ceaseless  exactions  and  monstrous  alliance 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  broke  out  in  murmnra  which  pre- 
Inded  the  open  defiance  of  the  Lollards.  "  The  Pope  has  no  part 
in  secular  matters,"  had  been  the  reply  of  London  to  the  interdict 
of  Honorins.  When  the  resistance  of  an  Archbishop  of  York  to 
the  Papal  demands  was  met  by  excommunication,  "  the  people 
blessed  him  the  more,  the  more  the  Pope  cnrsed  him."  T'ae  no- 
blest among  English  prelates,  Bishop  GroBSoteste  of  Lincoln,  died 
at  feud  wit^  the  Roman  Court;  the  noblest  of  English  patriots. 
Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  was  soon  to  die  beneath  its  ban.  The 
same  loss  of  spirit  ualpower,  the  same  severance  from  national  feel- 
ing, was  seen  in  the  English  Charch  itself  Plundered  and  humili* 
ated  as  they  were  by  Rome,  the  worldlinesB  of  the  bishops,  the  op- 
pression of  their  ecclesiastical  cocrts,  the  disuse  of  preaching,  the 
decline  of  the  monastic  orders  into  rich  land-owners,  the  non-resi- 
dence and  ignoraaoe  of  the  parish  priests,  robbed  the  cle^y  of  all 
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spiritnal  influence.  The  abiiseB  of  the  tJme  foiled  even  the  energy 
of  Grosaeteste.  His  coDBtitotions  forbid  the  clergy  to  haunt  tav- 
erns, to  gamble,  to  share  in  drinking-boutB,  to  mix  in  the  riot  and 
debauchery  of  the  life  of  the  baronage.  But  his  prohibitions  only 
witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  denounco.  Bishops  and 
deans  w«re  withdrawn  from  their  eccle^astical  duties  to  act  aa 
ministers,  judges,  or  embasBadors.  Benefices  were  heaped  in  hun- 
drads  at  a  time  on  royal  favorites,  like  John  Mansel.  The  Popes 
thrust  boys  of  twelve  years  old  into  the  wealthiest  Engtish  liv- 
ings. Abbeys  absorbed  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and  then  served 
them  by  half-starved  vicars.  Exemptions  purchased  from  Rome 
shielded  the  scandalous  lives  of  canons  and  monks  from  all  epieco- 
pnl  discipline. 

To  bnng  the  world  back  again  within  the  palo  of  the  Church 
was  the  aim  of  two  religious  orders  which  sprang  siiddenly  to  life 
at  the  opening  of  the  thii'teenth  century.  The  zeal  of  the  Spaniard 
Dominic  was  aronsed  at  the  sight  of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought 
bv  fire  and  sword  to  win  the  Albigensian  heretics  to  the  faith. 
"Zeal,"  he  aried,  " must  be  met  by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowliness, 
&lse  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching  lies  by  preaching  truth." 
His  fiery  ardor  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were  seoooded  by  the  mys- 
tical piety,  the  imaginative  enthnsiasm  of  Francis  of  AssisL  The 
life  of  Fraocls  falls  like  a  Stream  of  tender  light  across  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time.  In  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  or  the  verse  of  Dante 
we  see  him  take  Poverty  for  hit  brid&  He  strips  himself  of  all: 
he  flings  his  very  clothes  at  his  father's  feet,  that  he  may  be  one 
with  Nature  and  God.  His  passionate  verse  claims  the  moon  for 
his  sister  and  the  sun  for  bis  brother;  he  calls  on  his  brother  the 
Wind,  and  his  sister  the  Water.  His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "  Wel- 
come, SisterDeath  I"  Sti-angety  as  the  two  men  differed  from  each 
other,  their  aim  was  the  same,  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate 
heresy,  to  reconcile  knowledge  with  orthodoxy,  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor.  The  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  entire  reversal 
of  the  older  monasticism,  bv  seeking  personal  salvation  in  effort 
for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by  exchanging  the  solitary 
of  the  cloister  for  the  preacher,  the  monk  for  the  friar.  To  force 
the  new  "  brethren"  into  entire  dependence  on  those  among  whom 
they  labored  the  vow  of  Poverty  was  turned  into  a  stem  reality  j 
the  "  Begging  Friars"  were  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the  poor, 
the^  might  possess  neither  money  nor  lands,  the  very  honaes  in 
which  they  lived  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others.  The 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their  appearance  swept 
before  it  the  reluctance  of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  ordei's, 
the  opposition  of  the  parochial  priesthood.  Thousands  of  brethren 
gathered  in  a  few  years  around  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the  beg- 
ging preachers,  clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  bot^o,  with  the  girdle 
of  rope  around  their  waist,  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries 
over  Asia,  battled  with  heresy  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the 
Universities,  and  preached  and  toiled  among  tbe  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the  Friars  was  a  religioae 
revolution.    They  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  and 
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most  ignoTant  of  the  clergy,  the  mas»-priest,  wfaoee  whole  anhsigt- 
ence  lay  in  his  fees.  Bargher  and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  oat 
That  religions  instruction  thev  might  from  the  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church's  ritual  or  tne  seiiptural  pictures  and  soulptureB 
which  were  graven  on  the  walla  of  its  minsters.  We  can  hard- 
ly wonder  at  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  wetoomed  the  itio- 
erant  preacher,  whose  fervid  appeal,  coarse  wit,  and  familiar  story 
hronght  religion  into  the  iair  and  the  market-place.  The  Black 
Friars  of  Dominic,  the  Gray  Friars  of  Franois,  were  reoeived  with 
the  same  delight.  As  the  older  orders  had  chosen  the  country, 
the  Friars  chose  the  town.  They  had  hardly  landed  at  Dover 
before  they  made  straight  for  London  and  Oxford.  In  their  ifr. 
noraoce  of  the  road  the  two  first  Gray  Brothers  lost  their  way  m 
the  woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and,  fearful  of  night  and 
of  the  fiooda,  turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 
Their  rasped  clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed  for  hos- 
pitality,!^ the  porter  to  take  them  for  jongleurs,  the  jesters  and 
jQgglers  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony 
of^eir  lives  brought  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  the  door  to 
welcome  them  and  witness  their  tricks.  The  disappointment  was 
too  much  for  the  temper  of  the  monks,  and  the  brotners  were  kick- 
ed ronghly  from  the  gate  to  find  their  night's  lodging  under  a 
tree.  But  the  welcome  of  the  townsmen  made  up  every  where  for 
the  ill-will  and  opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  The  work 
of  the  Friars  was  phvsioal  as  well  as  moral.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  popnlation  witnin  the  boroughs  had  outstripped  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fever  or  plague,  or  the  more 
terrible  scourge  of  leprosy,  festered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
sabarbs.  It  was  to  haunts  such  as  these  that  Francis  had  pointed 
hu  disciples,  and  the  Gray  Brethren  at  once  fixed  themsetves  in 
the  meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  each  town.  Their  first  work 
lay  in  the  noisome  lazar-houses ;  it  was  among  the  lepers  that 
Xhey  commonly  chose  the  site  of  their  houses.  At  London  they 
settled  in  the  shambles  of  Newgate ;  at  Oxford  they  made  their 
way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  streams  of 
Thames.  Huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean  as  the  lints  around 
them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  that  bounded  the  Fri- 
ary. The  order  of  Francis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  taste  for 
sumptuous  buildings  and  for  greater  personal  comfort  which  char- 
acterized the  time.  "  I  did  not  enter  into  religion  to  bnild  walla," 
protested  an  English  provincial,  when  the  brethren  pi-essed  for  a 
larger  house ;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  ordered  a  stone  cloister  which 
the  burgesses  of  Southampton  had  built  for  them  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  "  Tou  need  no  little  mountains  to  lift  your  heads  to 
heaven,"  was  his  scornful  reply  to  a  claim  for  pillows.  None  but 
the  sick  went  shod.  An  Oxford  Friar  found  a  pair  of  shoes  one 
moming,  and  wore  them  at  matins.  At  night  ne  dreamed  that 
robbers  leaped  on  him  in  a  dangerous  pass  between  Gloucester 
and  Oxford,  with  shoots  of  " Kill,  kill !"  "I  am  a  friar,"  shrieked 
the  terroT^ricken  brother,  "  Yon  lie,"  was  the  instant  answer, 
"for  you  go  shod."    The  Friar  lifted  up  his  foot  in  disproot^but 
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the  shoe  was  there.    In  an  agony  of  repentance  he  awoke  and  flang 
the  pair  out  of  irindow. 

It  was  with  less  success  that  the  order  struggled  against  the 
pasBion  for  knowledge.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  iuterpreted 
as  it  was  by  their  foundei's,  woald  have  denied  them  the  possession 
of  hooka  or  matemts  for  study.  "I  am  your  breviary,  I  am  your 
breviary,"  Francis  cried  passionately  to  a  novice  who  asked  tor  a 
Psattcr.  When  the  news  of  a  great  dootor's  reception  was  brought 
to  him  at  Paris,  his  countenance  fell  "  I  am  afraid,  my  son,"  he 
replied,  "  that  such  doctors  will  be  the  destruction  of  my  vine- 
yard. They  are  the  true  doctors  who,  with  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom, show  lorth  good  works  for  the  edification  of  their  neighbors," 
At  a  later  time  Roger  Bacon,  as  we  have  Been,  was  suffered  to  pos- 
sess neither  ink,  parchment,  nor  books ;  and  only  the  Pope's  in- 
junctions could  dispense  with  the  stringent  observance  of  the  rule; 
But  while  the  work  of  the  Friars  among  the  sick  and  lepers  dreV 
them,  as  we  have  seen  in  Bacon's  life,  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  phy»- 
ical  sciences,  the  popularity  of  their  preaching  soon  led  them  to 
the  deeper  study  of  theology.  Within  a  short  time  afler  their  es- 
tablishment in  England  we  find  as  many  as  thirty  readers  or  lect- 
urers appointed  at  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  and  other  places, 
and  a  regular  successioit  of  teachers  provided  at  each  TJuivei-Bity. 
The  Oxford  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  their 
new  church,  while  philosojiby  was  taught  in  the  cloister.  The  first 
provincial  of  the  Oray  Friars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  house, 
and  persuaded  Grosseteste  to  lecture  there.  His  influence  after  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  study 
among  the  Friars,  and  their  establishment  in  the  University.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  un- 
der whom  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation 
th roil z ho ut  Christendom,  Lyons,PariB,and  Cologne  borrowed  from 
it  thetr  professors :  it  was  owinz,  indeed,  to  its  influence  that  Oz- 
foi-d  now  rose  to  a  position  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  itselC 
The  three  most  profound  and  oi-iginal  of  the  schoolmen — Roger  Ba> 
con, Duns  Scutiis,  and  Ockham — were  among  it«  scholars;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  teachers  hardly  less  illustrious  in  their 
day,  such  as  Bungay,  Biirley,  and  Archbishop  Peckham.  Theology, 
which  had  been  almost  superseded  by  the  more  lucrative  studies 
of  the  Canon  Law,  resumed  its  old  supremacy  in  the  schools ; 
while  Aristotle — who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Bacon,  had 
been  so  long  held  at  bay  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the  medi- 
eval faith — was  now  turned  by  the  adoption  of  his  logical  method 
into  its  unexpected  ally.  It  was  this  verv  method  that  led  to  thai 
"  unprofitable  subtlety  and  curiosity"  wfiich  Lord  Bacon  notes  as 
the  vice  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  But  "certain  it  is,"  to  con- 
tinue the  same  great  thinker's  comment  on  the  Friars,  "that  if 
these  schoolmen,  to  tiieir  great  tliirst  of  truth  anQ  unwearied  trav- 
el of  wit  had  joined  variety  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lichts  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learn- 
ing and  knowledge."  What,  amid  all  their  errors,  they  undoubt- 
edly did  was  to  substitute  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  mere  on- 
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questioning  obedience  to  authority,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
ngid  demonstration  snd  an  exacter  use  of  words,  and  to  introduce 
a  clear  and  methodical  treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion. 
It  is  to  the  new  clearness  and  precision  which  they  gave  to  s 
entifio  inquiry,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popnlar  sympathies  which 
their  very  constitntion  necessitated,  that  we  must  attribute  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Friars  undoubtedly  exerted  on  the  coming  strug- 
gle between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  Their  position  throughout 
the  whole  contest  is  strongly  and  clearly  marked.  The  TToiveriity 
of  Oxford,  which  had  nowlallen  under  the  direction  of  their  teach- 
ing, stood  first  in  its  resistance  to  Papal  exactions  and  its  claim 
of  English  liberty.  The  classes  in  the  towns  on  whom  the  influ- 
ence of  tho  Friars  told  most  directly  ore  steady  supporters  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  Barons'  War.  Adam  Marsh  was  the  close 
friend  and  confidant  both  of  Grosseteste  and  Earl  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort. 
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XAuthorititt, — Al  the  Tery  outset  of  this  important  period  we  lose  the  pricelera 
■id  of  MattheiT  Parii.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great  chroniclers  ;  [he  Chronicles  of 
bia  raccessoT  at  SL  Albans,  Rintianger  (pahlished  hj  the  Master  of  the  BoUa),  are 
■cant  and  lifelew  jottings,  somewhat  eDlarged  fur  tbid  period  bj  his  fragment  on  the 
Baroni'  War  (pnblishod  by  Camden  Societj),  Something  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
annals  of  Burton,  Melrose,  Danstaple,  Waverley,  Osney,  and  Lsoercost,  the  llojal 
Jjeitera,  the  (rojalisl)  Chronicle  of  W^kes,  and  (for  Iiondon)  iho  "Liber  do  Anti- 
qais  Lc^bns."  Hr.  Bbanw  has  given  a  osefol  samroaij  of  the  period  in  his 
"BaroDs'  War."] 

When  a  thunder-storm  once  forced  tho  King,  as  he  was  rowing 
on  the  Thames,  to  take  refiigo  at  the  palace  ot  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  prelate,  met 
the  royal  barge  with  assurances  that  the  ttorm  was  drifUng  away, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Henry's  petulant  wit  broke 
out  in  his  reply.  "  I  fear  thunder  and  lightning  not  a  little,  Lord 
Simon,"  said  the  King,  "  but  I  fear  you  more  than  all  the  thunder 
and  lightning  in  the  world." 

The  man  whom  Henry  dreaded  as  the  future  champion  of  En- 
glish freedom  was  himself  a  foreigner,  the  son  of  a  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort whose  name  had  become  memorable  for  his  ruthless  crusade 
against  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Southern  Gaul.  As  second 
son  of  this  crusader,  Simon  became  possessor  of  the  English  earl- 
dom of  Leicester,  which  had  passed  by  marriage  to  his  family,  and 
a  secret  match  with  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister  and  widow  of  the 
Earl  Mareschal,  raised  him  to  kindred  with  the  throne.  The  bar- 
onage, indignant  at  this  sudden  allianoe  with  a  stranger,  rose  in  a 
revolt  which  failed  only  through  the  desertion  of  their  head.  Earl 
Richard  of  Cornwall ;  while  the  censures  of  the  Church  on  Eleanor's ! 
breach  of  a  vovr  of  chastity,  which  she  had  made  at  her  fii-st  hus-' 
band's  death,  were  hardly  averted  by  a  journey  to  Rome  and  a 
year's  crusade  in  Palestine.  Simon  returned  to  find  the  change- 1 
able  King  alienated  from  him,  and  to  be  driven  by  a  biii'st  of  i-oyal 
passion  from  the  realm ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favor,  and  ap- 
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pointed  Governor  of  Gascon y,  where  the  stern  justice  of  hie  rule 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  disorderly  baronage,  and  the  heavy  tax* 
ation  which  bis  enforcement  of  oilier  made  necessary  estranged 
from  him  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux.  The  complaints  of  the 
Gascons  brought  about  an  open  breach  with  the  King.  To  Earl 
Simon's  oSer  of  the  surrender  of  his  post  if  the  money  he  had  spent 
in  the  royal  service  were,  as  Henry  had  promiHed,  repaid  him,  tho 
King  hotly  retorted  that  he  was  bound  oy  no  promise  to  a  false 
traitor.  The  Earl  at  once  gave  Henry  the  lie — "  Were  he  not 
King,  he  should  pay  dearly  for  the  insult,"  he  said — and  returned 
to  Gascony,  to  be  soon  superseded,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
France.  The  greatness  oi  bis  reputation  was  shown  in  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  him  in  his  exile  of  the  regency  of  Fi-ance  dar- 
ing the  absence  of  St.  Lewis  at  the  Crusade.  On  his  refusal  ho 
was  suffered  to  return  to  England  uid  re-enter  the  royal  service. 
His  character  liod  now  thoroughly  developed.  He  had  inherited 
the  strict  and  severe  piety  of  his  father;  be  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  on  religious  services,  whether  by  night  or  day;  he  was 
the  friend  of  Grosseteste  and  the  patron  of  the  Fiiara.  In  his  cor- 
respondence with  Adam  Marsh  we  see  hira  finding  patience  under 
his  Gascon  troubles  in  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job.  His  life 
was  pure  and  singularly  temperate;  he  was  noted  for  his  scant 
indulgence  in  meat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Socially  he  was  cheerful  and 
pleasant  in  talk ;  but  his  natural  temper  was  quick  and  fiery,  bis 
sense  of  honor  keen,  his  speech  rapid  and  trenchant.  *'  Yon  shall 
go  or  die,"  we  find  him  replying  to  William  of  Valence,  when  be 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  barons  and  quit  the  realm.  But 
the  one  oharacteristic  which  overmastered  all  was  what  men  at 
that  time  called  his  "constancy,"  the  firm,  immovable  resolve 
which  trampled  even  death  underfoot  in  its  loyalty  to  the  right. 
The  motto  which  Edward  the  First  chose  as  his  device, "  Keep 
troth,"  was  far  truer  as  the  device  of  Earl  Simon.  We  see  in  the 
correspondence  of  Friar  Adam  with  what  a  clear  discernment  of 
its  dimcalties  both  at  home  and  abroad  ho  "thought  it  nnbecom- 
iug  to  decline  the  danger  of  so  great  an  exploit"  as  the  reduction 
of  Gascony  to  peace  and  order;  but  once  undeitaken,  he  perse- 
vered in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  merphant  class,  the  failure  of  all  support  or  funds  from 
England,  and  at  last  the  King's  desertion  |of  his  cause,  till  the 
work  was  done.  There  is  the  same  steadiness  of  will  and  purpose 
in  his  patriotism.  The  letters  of  Marsh  and  Grosseteste  show  now 
early  lie  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  bishop  in  his  strug- 
gle for  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  his  resistance  to  Rome,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  he  offers  him  his  own  support  and  that 
of  his  associates.  He  sends  to  Marsh  a  tract  of  Groaseteste's  on 
the  rule  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  tyrannv,"  sealed  with  his  own  seal. 
He  listens  patiently  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject  of 
his  household  or  his  temper.  "  Better  is  a  patient  man,"  writes 
the  honest  Friar, "  than  a  strong  man,  and  ne  who  can  fule  his 
own  temper  than  he  who  storms  a  city."  "  What  use  is  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  peace  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  Dot  guard  the  peace 
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of  your  own  household  ?"  It  was  to  eeonre  "  the  peace  of  I 
low-citiseng"  that  the  Earl  silently  trained  himself  m  thetei: 
that  followed  his  retam  to  England,  and  the  frait  of  hia  diaciptine 
was  seen  when  the  crisis  came.  While  other  mea  wavered  and 
faltered  and  fell  away,  the  enthusiaatlo  love  of  the  people  gathered 
itself  around  the  stem,  grave  soldier  who  "  stood  like  a  pillar,"  nn- 
shaken  by  promise  or  threat  or  fear  of  death,  by  the  oath  he  had 
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While  Simon  stood  silently  by,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  Pope  still  weighed  heavily  on  the  Church,  and  even  excom- 
mnnicated  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  reeistanoe  to  his  exactions. 
The  barons  were  mutinous  and  defiant.  **I  will  send  reapers,  and 
reap  your  fields  for  you,"  Henry  had  threatened  Earl  Bigod  of 
Norfolk,  when  be  refused  him  aid.  "And  I  wilt  send  you  back 
the  heads  of  yonr  reapers,"  retorted  the  EarL  Hampered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  agunet  arbitrary  taxation,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  the  baronage  to  grant  supplies  while  grievances  were 
unredressed,  the  Crown  waa  peunitesB,  yet  new  expenses  were  in- 
onrred  by  Henry's  aoceptanoe  of  a  Papal  offer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  in  favor  of  his  second  son  Edmund.  Shame  bad  fetlen  on 
the  English  arms,  and  Edward  had  been  disastrously  defeated  on 
the  Marches  by  Llewellyn  of  Wales.  The  tide  of  discontent,  which 
was  heightened  by  a  grievous  famine,  burst  its  bounds  when  the 
King  seised  and  sold  oorn  which  bis  brother,  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
had  sent  from  Germany  to  relieve  the  general  distress;  and  the 
barons  repaired  in  arms  to  a  great  Council  summoned  at  Oxford. 
The  past  nalf-centnry  had  shown  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  Charter:  its  strength  as  a  rally  in  g-point  for  the  baronage, 
and  a  definite  assertion  of  rights  which  the  King  could  be  made  to 
acknowledge ;  its  weakness  in  providing  no  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Its  own  Htipnlationg,  Henry  had  sworn  again  and  again 
to  observe  the  Charter,  and  his  oath  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it 
was  nnscrnpnloualy  broken.  The  barons  had  secnred  the  freedom 
of  the  realm ;  the  secret  of  their  long  patience  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  its  administration.  It  was 
this  aifficulty  which  Enrl  Simon  was  prepared  to  solve.  With  the 
Earl  of  (lloncester  he  now  appeared  at  the  bead  of  the  baron- 
age, and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  oomnuttee  to  draw  up 
terms  for  the  representation  of  the  state.  Although  half  the  com- 
mittee oonsisted  of  royal  ministers  and  favorites,  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  tide  of  popniar  feeling,  and  the  new  Royal  Council 
named  by  it  consisted  wholly  of  adherents  of  the  barons.  In  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  the  Justiciary,  Chancellor,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  King's  castles  swore  to  act  only  with  the  advice  and  assent 
of  this  Royal  Council  The  first  two  great  officere,with  the  Treas- 
nrer.were  to  give  account  of  their  prooeedings  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Annual  sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed  from  among  the 
chief  tenants  of  the  county,  and  no  fees  were  to  be  exacted  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  their  court.  Three  Parliaments  were 
to  assemble  Avery  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  not 
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The  "commonalty"  was  to  "elect  twelve  bonest  men  who  Bfa&ll 
come  to  the  Parliaments  and  other  times  when  occasion  shall  be^ 
when  the  King  of  his  council  shall  send  for  them,  to  treat  of  the 
wants  of  the  King  and  of  his  kingdom;  and  the  commonalty 
shall  hold  as  estaDlished  that  whiuh  these  twelve  shall  do.'*  A 
royal  proclamation  in  the  English  tongue,  the  first  in  that  tongue 
which  has  reached  us,  ordered  the  observance  of  these  Provisions. 
Resistance  came  only  from  the  foreign  favorites,  and  an  armed 
demonstration  drove  them  in  flight  ovei'-sea.  Gradually  the  Coun- 
cil drew  to  itself  the  whole  royal  ^xiwer,  and  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  seen  in  its  prohibitions  gainst  any  farther  pay- 
ments, secular  or  ecclesiastical,  to  Rome ;  in  the  negotiations  con- 
dncted  by  Earl  Simon  with  France,  which  finally  ended  in  the  ab- 
solute rennnoiation  of  Henry's  title  to  his  lost  provinces;  and  in 
the  peace  which  pnt  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  toe  Welsh.  With- 
in, however,  the  measures  of  the  barons  were  feeble  and  eetfieb. 
The  further  Provisions,  published  by  them  under  popular  pressure 
in  the  following  year,  sbowed  tbat  the  majority  of  them  aimed 
simply  at  the  establishment  of  a  governing  aristocracy.  All  no- 
bles and  prelates  were  exempted  Irom  attendance  at  the  sheriff's 
court,  and  inquiry  was  oi-dered  to  be  made  by  what  right  and  war- 
ranty men  whose  fathers  were  eerft  passed  themselves  off  for  free- 
men. It  was  in  vain  that  Earl  Simon  returned  from  his  negotia- 
tiong  in  France  to  press  for  more  earnest  measures  of  reform,  or 
tbat  Edward,  ever  watcbfnl  to  seize  the  moment  of  dissension 
among  the  barons,  openly  supported  him;  Gloucester  with  the 
fendalparty  was  only  dnveu  into  close  alliance  with  the  King; 
and  Henry,  procuring  a  bill  of  absolution  from  the  Pope,  seized 
the  Tower,  and  by  public  proclamation  ordered  the  counties  to  pay 
no  obedience  to  the  officers  nominated  by  the  barons. 

Deserted  as  he  was,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  showed  no  sign  of  siib- 
ission.  Driven  for  the  moment  into  exile,  he  returned  to  find 
the  baroni  again  irritated  by  Henry's  measures  of  reaction,  while 
the  death  of  the  E^rl  of  Glouceaier  removed  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  effective  reform.  At  the  Parliament  of  London  a  civil  war 
seemed  imminent,  but  against  the  will  of  Earl  Simon  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  on,  and  the  question  of  the  Provisions  was  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  King  Lewis  of  Prance.  Mutual  dis- 
trust, however,  prevented  any  real  accommodation.  The  march 
of  Edward  with  a  royal  army  against  Llewellyn  of  Wales  was 
viewed  by  the  barons  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against  them- 
selves; and  Earl  Simon  at  once  swept  the  Marches  and  besieged 
Dover.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  the  towns. 
The  new  democratic  spirit  wnioh  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Friars 
was  now  stirring  the  purely  industrial  classes  to  assert  a  share  in 
the  municipal  administration,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  merchant  guild ;  and  at  London 
and  elsewhere  a  revolution  which  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  hereafter  had  thrown  the  government  of  the  city  into  the 
bands  of  the  lower  citizens.    The  "  commanes,"  w  the  new  city 
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sovenunentB  were  called,  showed  an  entbasiaBtio  devotion  to 
Earl  SimoD  and  bis  canse.  The  Queen  was  stopped  iu  her  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  Tgwer  by  an  angi7  mob,  who  drove  her  back 
with  stones  nnd  foul  words.  When  Henry  attempted  to  surprise 
Leicester  in  hia  quarters  in  Southwark,  the  Londoners  burst  the 
galea  which  had  oeen  locked  by  the  richer  bnrghera  against  him, 
and  rescued  him  by  a  welcome  into  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
taants  of  tbe  Royalists,  who  accused  him  of  seeking  allies  against 
the  nobility  in  the  common  people,  the  popular  enthoeiaam  gave 
a  strength  to  Earl  Simon  wnion  enabled  him  to  withstand  the 
severest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  his  cause.  In  tbe  Miee 
of  Amiens,  Lewis  of  France,  who  had  accepted  tbe  task  of  arbitrat- 
ing between  tbe  contending  parties,  gave  his  verdict  wholly  in 
favor  of  tho  King.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled,  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  great  officers  of  state  was  vested 
wholly  in  the  Crown,  the  aliens  might  be  recalled  at  the  royal 
will,  the  castles  were  to  be  surrendered  into  Henry's  hands.  The 
blow  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  decision  of  Lewis  was  backed  by 
the  excommunications  of  Rome.  Luckily,  the  French  award  had 
reserved  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  liberties  they  had  enjoy- 
ed before  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  easy  for  Earl  Simon 
to  prove  that  the  arbitrary  power  it  gave  to  the  Crown  was  as 
eoDtJsry  to  the  Charter  as  to  the  Provisions  themBclves.  London 
was  the  first  to  reject  the  decision;  its  citizens  mustered  at  the 
call  of  the  town-hell  at  Saint  Paul's,  seised  the  royal  officials,  and 
plundered  the  royal  parks.  But  the  royal  army  bad  already  mns- 
tened  in  great  force  at  the  King's  summons,  and  Leicester  foand 
himself  deserted  by  baron  after  baron.  Every  day  brought  news 
of  ilL  A  detachment  from  Scotland  joined  Henry's  forces,  the 
younger  De  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  Northampton 
was  captnred,  tbe  King  raised  the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  a  rapid 
march  of  Earl  Simon's  only  saved  London  itself  from  a  surprise  by 
Edward.  Betrayed  as  he  was,  the  Earl  remained  firm  to  his  oatiL 
He  would  fight  to  the  end,  he  said,  even  were  he  and  his  aons  left 
to  fight  alone.  With  an  army  reinforced  by  15,000  Londoners,  he 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  now  threat- 
ened by  the  King.  Even  on  the  march  he  was  forsaken  by  many 
of  the  nobles  who  followed  him.  Halting  at  Flexing  in  Sussex,  a 
few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the  royal  army  was  encamped,  Earl 
Simon  with  the  voung  Earl  of  Gloucester  ofibred  the  Kin^  com- 

ensatioQ  for  all  damage  if  be  would  observe  the  Provisions. 

[enry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and  though  numbers  were 
against  him  the  Eart  resolved  on  battle.  His  skill  as  a  soldier  re- 
versed the  advantages  of  the  ground ;  maixihing  at  dawn,  he  seized 
the  heUrhts  above  the  town,  and  forced  the  royal  army  to  an  at- 
tack. His  men,  with  white  crosses  on  back  and  breast,  knelt  in 
prayer  while  the  royal  forces  advanced.  Edward  was  the  first  to 
open  the  figbt^  bis  furious  charge  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leices- 
ter's left,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  he  pnrsned  them  for 
four  mites,  Blaagfatering  three  thousand  men.    He  zetomed  to  find 
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the  b&ttle  lost.  Crowded  in  the  Darrow  space,  with  a  river  in  their 
rear,  the  Royalist  centre  and  left  were  onished  by  Eari  Simon ;  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  now  King  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  the  mooking 
song  of  the  victors  ran,  "mabede  him  a  oaatet  of  a  mnlne  post" 
("  he  weened  that  the  mill-sails  were  mangonels"  goes  on  the  sar- 
castic Terse),  was  made  prisoner,  and  Henry  himself  captared. 
Edward  cat  his  way  into  the  Priory  only  to  join  in  his  father's 
sarrender. 

The  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
"  Now  England  breathes  in  the  hope  of  liberty,"  sang  a  poet  of 
the  time ;  the  English  were  despised  like  dogs,  bat  now  they 
have  lifted  up  their  head  and  their  foes  are  vanquished."  The 
song  announces  with  almost  legal  pret^sion  the  theon'  of  the  pa* 
triots,  "He  who  would  be  in  tmtn  a  king, be  is  a  'free  king'  in- 
deed if  he  rightly  rale  himself  and  his  realm.  All  things  are  law- 
ful to  him  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  bat  nothing  for  its 
destruction.  It  is  one  thing  to  rule  according  to  a  king's  dnty, 
another  to  destroy  a  kingdom  by  resisting  the  law."  "Let  the 
community  of  the  realm  advise,  and  let  it  be  known  what  the  gen- 
erality, to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known,  think  on  the  mat- 
ter. They  who  are  ruled  by  the  laws  know  those  laws  best,  they 
who  make  daily  trial  of  them  are  best  acquainted  with  them;  and 
since  it  is  their  own  affairs  which  are  at  stake,  they  will  take  more 
care,  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace."  **It  coscems 
the  community  to  see  what  sort  of  men  ongnt  justly  to  be  choseo 
for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  The  con stitntional  restrictions  on  the 
royal  anthority,  the  right  of  the  whole  nation  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  its  own  affairs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  administrators  of  government,  had  never  been  so  clearly  stated 
before.  That  these  were  the  principles  of  the  man  in  whose  hands 
victory  had  placed  the  realm  is  plain  from  the  steps  he  immediate- 
ly toot  By  the  scheme  devised  in  a  Parliament  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  battle  of  Lewes,  the  snpi-eme  power  was  to  re- 
side in  the  Eing,  assisted  by  a  council  nominated  by  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester  and  the  patriotic  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
In  December  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Westminster; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  patriotic  party  among  the  baronage  WM 
shown  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-three  earls  and  barons  coald 
he  found  to  ait  beside  the  hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastics.  It 
was  probably  the  sense  of  his  weakness  that  forced  Earl  Simon  to 
fling  himself  on  the  towns,  and  to  summon  two  citizens  from  every 
borough.  The  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  towns  had  lonjg 
been  usual  in  the  county  courts  when  any  matter  respecting  their 
interests  was  in  question ;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued  by  Earl  Simon 
that  first  summoned  the  merchant  and  the  trader  to  sit  beside  the 
knight  of  the  shire,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  realm.  The  importance  of  the  step  is  best  realized  when  we 
remember  the  new  democratic  spirit  which  through  the  victory 
of  the  "commune"  over  the  wealthier  burgher  class  was  now  tn- 
umphant  in  the  towns.     Bnt  it  is  only  this  great  event  irhioh 
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enables  as  to  anderstand  the  large  and  presoient  natore  of  Earl 
Kmoa's  designs.  Hardlv  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  vio- 
tory  of  Lewes,  and  alread  j,  when  the  burghers  took  their  seats  at 
Weatmiaater,  his  goTemment  was  tottering  to  ita  fall.  Dangers 
from  withoat  the  Earl  had  met  with  compete  snccesa;  a  genei-al 
muster  of  the  national  forces  on  Barham  Down  had  put  an  end  to 
the  projects  of  invasion  entertained  by  the  mercenanes  whom  the 
Queen  had  ^lleoted  in  Flanders ;  the  threats  of  France  had  died 
away  into  negotiations ;  the  Papal  Legate  had  been  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of  ezcommnnication  had  been 
flnng  into  the  sea.  But  the  difficulties  at  home  grew  more  formida- 
ble every  day.  The  restraint  put  upon  Henry  and  Edward  jarred 
Bgainat  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  estranged  the  great 
nuaaeB  who  always  side  with  the  weak.  Small  as  the  patriotic 
party  among  the  barons  had  always  been,  it  grew  smaller  as  dia- 
seoMona  broke  ont  over  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  Earl's  justice 
sud  resolve  to  secure  the  publio  peace  told  heavily  against  him. 
John  GiSard  left  him  because  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact 
ransom  irom  a  prisoner  contrary  to  the  agreement  made  atter 
LewesL  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  though  enriched  with  the  estates 
of  the  foreigners,  resented  Leicester's  prohibition  of  a  tournament, 
his  naming  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles  by  his  own  authority, 
and  hia  holding  Edward's  fortreseos  on  the  Welsh  Marchefl  by  his 
own  garrisons.  Gloucester's  later  conduct  proves  the  wisdom  of 
Leicester's  precantions.  He  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
the  royal  party,  and  on  the  escape  of  Edward  from  confinement 
he  joined  him  with  the  whole  of  his  forces.  The  moment  was  a 
lackless  one  for  Earl  Simon,  who  had  advanced  along  bad  roada 
into  South  Wales  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  his  rebel  colleague. 
Marching  rapidly  along  the  Severn,  Edward  took  Gloacester,  de- 
stroyed the  ships  by  which  Leicester  hoped  to  escape  to  BriHtoI, 
and  cut  him  off  altogether  from  England ;  then  turning  rapidly  to 
the  east,  he  surprise]  the  younger  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was 
advancing  to  his  father's  relief,  at  Kenilworth,  and  cut  his  whole 
force  to  pieces.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  again  turned  to  meet 
Earl  Simon  himself,  who  had  thrown  his  troops  in  boats  across  the 
Severn,  and  was  hnrryingto  the  junction  with  his  son.  Exhaust- 
ed by  a  night  march  on  Evesham,  the  Earl  learned  the  approach 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  poshing  hia  army  to  the  front,  rode  to  a 
bill  to  reconnoitre.  His  eye  at  once  recognized  in  the  orderly  ad- 
vance of  his  enemies  the  proof  of  his  own  experienced  training. 
**By  the  arm  of  Sl  James,"  he  cried, "  they  come  on  in  wise  fash- 
ion, bnt  it  was  from  me  that  they  learned  it."  A  glance  satisfied 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  "  Let  us  commend  our 
soula  to  God,"  he  said  to  the  little  group  around  him, "for  onr 
bodies  are  the  foe's."  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  a  handful  of 
horsemen  with  a  host  of  half-armed  Welshmen  to  resist  the  dis- 
ciplined knighthood  of  the  royal  army.  The  Elarl,  therefore,  bade 
Hugh  Despencer  and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  to  fly  from  the  field. 
"Irhe  died,"  was  the  noble  answer. "  they  had  no  will  to  live." 
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In  two  hour§  tbe  bhtohery  was  over.  The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first 
onset  like  sheep,  and  were  out  ruthlessly  down  in  the  corn-fields 
and  ffardens  where  they  soaght  refage.  The  groap  around  Simon 
fought  desperately,  falling  one  by  one  till  the  Earl  was  lef^  alone. 
A  Lance-thrust  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground,  bnt  Simon  still 
rejected  the  sammonB  to  yield,  till  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him, 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  gronnd,  and  with  a  last  cry  of  **It  u 
God's  grace"  the  soul  of  the  great  patriot  passed  away. 
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TEB  THREB  EVWARD8. 

U65— 13G0. 

Seatlon  I— The  Conqoett  of  W»1m.    ItflS— ISB4. 

[Jstfanfiei. — Far  tbe  genenU  state  of  Wals«,BM  the  "ItinarariDiaCainbrin''of 
Giraldoi  CambreniiB :  for  iu  geiiand  bulor;,  ths  "Bnit-T-Tywj-M)gion,''and  "An- 
lulaa  CambriB,"  published  bj  the  Master  of  the  Boll*  ;  the  Cbronide  of  Carsdoc  of 
I^ncatran,  as  givea  in  tba  Iraaglalion  by  Powd ;  and  Wvtingtan'i  "Hiiiory  of 
Wales.'  Stwhen'a  "Lileracara  of  the  Ctidit"  afibrdi  a  gcDenU  view  of  Welsh  po. 
Mtj;  tbe  "  Bdabinogioa"  have  been  pablufied  by  ImAj  Cbaiiaue  Gnast.  In  his  e»- 
aayi  on  "The  Stad;  of  Cdtic  Ijleratare,"  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  admirablj  il- 
loMisled  tha  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  poetry.  For  English  affain  we  may  add 
(o  the  anthoriiiea  osed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  jejnne  Chrontdes  of  Triret  and  the 
liter  Hiatoij  of  HcmingTord.] 


Whilb  lilerature  and  science  after  a  brief  oatbunt  vere  craeh- 
ed  in  England  by  the  tarmoil  of  the  Barona'  War,  a  poetic  revival 
had  bronght  into  sharp  contrast  the  Bocial  and  intellectaal  condi- 
tion of  Wales. 

To  all  outer  seeming  Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
come utterly  barbarous.  Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older 
Koman  civilization  by  ages  of  hitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  e^ 
trangement  from  the  general  culture  of  Christendom,  the  nncon- 
qnered  Britons  had  sunk  into  a  mass  of  eavage  herdsmen,  clad  in 
the  skins  and  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless, 
greedy,  and  revengeful,  retainiag  no  higher  political  organization 
than  that  of  the  clan,  broken  by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  bat- 
tle or  in  raid  against  the  stranger.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
people  there  still  lingered  a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  which  had 
Derved  it  four  hundred  years  oefore,  through  Aneut-in  and  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with  the  Saxon.  At  the  hour  of  its 
lowest  degradation  the  silence  of  Wales  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a  crowd  of  singers.  The  new  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century  burst 
forth,  not  from  one  bard  or  another,  but  from  the  nation  at  large. 
"  In  every  house,"  says  a  shrewd  £ng1ish  observer  of  the  time, 
"strangers  who  arrived  in  the  morning  were  entertained  till  even- 
tide with  tbe  talk  of  maidens  and  the  musio  of  tbe  harp."  The 
new  enthusiasm  of  the  race  fonnd  an  admirable  means  of  utter- 
ance  in  its  tongue,  as  real  a  development  of  the  old  Celtic  lan- 
guage heard  by  Cnsar  as  the  Romance  tongues  are  developments 
of  Cssar's  Latin,  but  which  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  any  other 
language  of  modem  Enrope  had  attained  to  definite  structure  and 
to  settled  literary  form.    No  other  medi«val  literature  shows  at  its 
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outset  the  Bame  elaborate  and  completed  orgSDizatioD  as  that  of 
the  Welsh,  but  within  these  settled  forms  the  Celtic  fanc^  plavB 
with  a  startling  freedom.  Iq  one  of  the  later  poems  Gwlon  toe 
Little  transforms  himself  into  a  hare,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  but  he  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  strange  shapes  in  which 
the  Celtic  fancy  embodies  itself  in  the  tales  of  Mabinogi  which 
reached  their  highest  perfection  in  the  legends  of  Arthur.  Its 
gay  extravagauce  flings  defiance  to  all  fact,  tradition,  probability, 
and  revels  in  the  impossible  and  unreal.  When  Arthur  sails  into 
the  unknown  world,  It  is  in  a  ship  of  glass.  The  "descent  into 
hell,"  as  a  Celtic  poet  paints  it,  shakes  off  the  mediteval  horror 
with  the  mediieva^  reverence,  and  the  knight  who  achieves  the 
quest  spends  his  years  of  infernal  durance  in  hunting  and  min- 
strelsy, and  in  converse  with  lair  women.  The  world  of  the  Ma- 
binogi is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,  a  new  earth  of  marvels  and  en- 
chantments,  of  dark  forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  ber- 
mit's  bell,  and  sunny  glades  whei-e  the  light  plays  on  the  hero's 
armor.  Each  figure  as  it  moves  across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright 
with  glancing  color,  "  The  maiden  was  clotned  in  a  robe  of  flame- 
colored  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  a  collar  of  mddy  gold  in 
which  were  precioas  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of 
brighter  Rold  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was  whiter 
than  the  loam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  ber  fin- 
gers than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amid  the  spray  of 
the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the  glance 
of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than  hers.  Her  bosom  was  more 
snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  her  cheek  waB  redder 
than  the  reddest  roses."  Every  where  there  is  an  Oriental  profu- 
sion ofgoi^eous  imagery,  bnt  the  gorgeonsueea  is  seldom  oppress- 
ive, l^e  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  temper,  bo  quick  to  perceive 
beauty,  so  ei^r  in  its  thirst  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures, 
its  sorrows,  its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that 
expresses  its  revolt  against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  of  what 
is  noble,  by  a  sentiment  that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature^ 
Some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy,  some  tender  note  of  feeling, 
some  musical  touch  of  oeauty,  relieves  its  worst  extravagance. 
Kalweh*s  greyhounds,  as  they  bound  from  side  to  side  of  their 
master's  steed,  "sport  round  him  like  two  sea- swallows."  His 
spear  is  "swifter  than  the  fall  of  the  dew-dr(^  from  the  blade  (tf 
reed-grass  upon  the  earth  when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heavi- 
est." A  subtle,  observant  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty  takes 
fresh  color  from  the  passionate  human  sentiment  with  which  it  is 
imbued,  sentiment  which  breaks  out  in  Gwalohmai's  cry  of  nature- 
love,  "  i  love  the  birds  and  their  sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs 
of  the  wood,"  in  his  watches  at  night  beside  the  fords  "  among 
the  untrodden  grass"  to  hear  the  nightingale  and  watch  the  play 
of  the  sea-mew.  Even  patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque 
forni;  the  poet  hates  the  flat  and  sluggish  land  of  the  Saxon ;  as 
he  loves  his  own,  he  tells  of  "  its  sea-ooast  and  its  mountains,  its 
towns  on  the  forest  border,  its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  waters, 
and  its  valleys,  its  white  sea-mews,  its  beauteous  women."    Bui 
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the  song  passes  swiftly  and  sabtly  into  a  world  of  romantic  sen- 
timent :  "  I  lore  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  I  love  the 
marches  of  Merioneth  where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow- 
white  arm."  In  the  Celtic  love  of  woman  there  is  little  of  the 
Tentonio  depth  and  eamestness,  bat  in  its  8t«ad  a  obild-tike  spirit 
of  delicate  enjoyment,  a  faint  distant  flash  of  passion  like  the  rose- 
light  of  dawn  on  a  snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight  in 
beauty.  "  White  is  my  lore  as  the  apple-blossom,  as  the  ocean's 
spray ;  her  face  shines  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri ;  the  glow  of 
her  cbeeks  is  like  the  light  of  sunset."  But  the  buoyant  and  elas- 
tic temper  of  the  French  trouveur  is  sptritaalized  in  the  Welsh 
ungers  by  a  more  refined  poetic  feeling,  "  Whoso  beheld  her  was 
filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils  sprang  up  wherever  she 
trod."  The  touch  of  pure  fancy  removes  its  object  out  of  the 
sphere  of  passion  iuto  one  of  delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  strange,  as  we  have  said,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual 
Welsh  history  into  such  a  world  as  this.  But  side  by  side  with 
this  wayward,  fanciful  stream  of  poesy  and  romanoo  ran  a  torrent 
of  iotenser  song.  The  old  spirit  of  the  earlier  bards,  their  joy  in 
battle,  their  love  for  freedom,  their  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  broke  ont 
in  ode  after  ode,  turgid,  extravagant,  monotonous,  often  prosaic, 
but  fased  into  poetry  oy  the  intense  fire  of  patriotism  which  glow- 
ed within  it.  The  rise  of  the  new  poetic  feeling  indeed  marked 
the  appearauoe  of  a  new  energy  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  En- 
glish conqueror. 

Of  the  three  Welsh  states  into  which  all  that  remained  uncon- 
qaered  of  Britain  had  been  broken  hy  the  victories  of  Deorham 
and  Chester,  two  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Clyde  and  the  Dee,  which  soon  became  parted  iuto  the 
kingdoms  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  had  been  gradually  absorb- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  Kortfaumhria.  West  Wales,  between  the 
British  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  had  yielded  at  last 
to  the  sword  of  ^thelstan.  Bnt  a  fiercer  resistance  prolonged  the 
independence  of  the  great  central  portion  which  alone  in  modern 
languiu;e  preserves  the  name  of  Wales.  In  itself  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  British  kingdoms,  it  was  aided  in  its  struggle 
against  Mercia  by  the  weakness  of  its  assailant,  the  youngest  and 
least  powerful  of  the  English  states,  as  well  as  by  the  internal 
warfare  which  distracted  the  eneigies  of  the  invaders.  Bnt  Mer- 
cia  bad  no  sooner  risen  to  supremacy  among  the  English  king- 
doms, than  it  took  the  conquest  vigorously  m  hand.  Ofia  tore 
from  Wales  the  borderland  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye; 
the  raids  of  his  successors  carried  firo  and  sword  into  the  heart  of 
the  country;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Mercian  overlordship 
was  wrested  from  the  Welsh  pnnces.  On  the  fall  of  Mercia  this 
passed  to  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The  Laws  of  Howel  Dhn  own 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  by  "  the  prince  of  Aberfrau"  to 
"the  king  of  Loudon,"  and  three  Welsh  chieftains  were  among  the 
subject  feudatories  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee.  The  weakness 
of  ^gland  during  her  long  struggle  with  the  1>ane8  revived  the 
hopes  of  British  independence,  and^in  the  midst  of  the  Confessor's 
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reign  tbe  Welsh  seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Leofrio 
And  God  wine  to  cross  the  border  and  carry  their  attacks  into  Ko- 
gland  itseiC  The  victories  of  Harold,  however,  re-asserted  the  En- 
gllBh  supremacy ;  hia  light-armed  troops  disembarking  on  tbe  coast 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the  successors  of  the 
Welsh  prince  Grufiydd,  whose  bead  was  the  trophy  of  the  cam- 
paign, swore  to  ol>serve  the  old  fealty  and  render  the  old  tribute 
to  the  English  Crown. 

A  far  more  desperate  struggle  began  when  the  wave  of  Knmian 
conquest  broke  on  the  Welsh  frontier.  A  chain  of  great  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border-land,  at  once  bridled  the  old 
marauding  forays.  From  bis  conuty  palatine  of  Chester,  Hugh  the 
Wolf  harried  Flintshire  into  a  desert ;  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  his 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury, "  slew  the  Welsh,"  says  a  chronicler,"  like 
sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and  flayed  them  with  nails 
of  iron."  Backed  by  these  greater  baronies,  a  horde  of  lesser 
adventurers  obtained  the  rovai  "license  to  make  conquest  on  the 
Welsh."  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  were  seized  and  gnai'ded 
by  Norman  castellans ;  Bernard  of  NeufmarchS  won  the  lordship 
of  Brecknock ;  Roger  of  Montgomery  raised  tbe  town  and  fortress 
in  Powysland  which  still  preserves  his  name, 

A  great  rising  of  the  whole  people  at  last  recovered  some  of  this 
Norman  spoil.  The  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  burned,  Breck- 
nock and  Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Welsh 
poured  ravaging  over  the  English  border.  Twice  the  Red  King 
carried  his  arms  fruitlessly  among  the  monntains,  against  enemies 
who  took  refuge  in  their  fastnesses  till  famine  and  hardship  had 
driven  his  broken  host  into  reti'eat.  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry 
the  First  fell  back  on  hia  fiither's  system  of  gradual  conquest,  and 
a  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed  along  tbe  coast,  where  the  land  was 
level  and  open  and  accessible  from  tbe  sea,  Robert  Fitz-Hamo, 
the  lord  of  Hereford,  had  already  been  snmmoned  to  his  aid  by  a 
Welsh  chiei^in ;  and  by  the  defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the  last 
prince  under  whom  Southern  Wales  was  united,  had  produced  an 
anarchy  which  enabled  him  to  land  safely  on  the  coast,  to  sweep 
the  Welsh  from  Glamorgan,  and  divide  it  between  his  soldiery. 
A  force  of  Flammanda  and  Englishmen  followed  Richard  Strong- 
bow  as  he  landed  near  Milford  Haven,  and  pushing  back  the  in^ 
habitants  settled  a  "Little  England"  in  the  present  Pembroke- 
shire. Traces  of  the  Flemish  speech  still  linger  perhaps  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gower,  where  a  colony  of  mercenaries  from  Flanders 
settled  themselves  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  while  a  few  daring 
adventurers  followed  the  Lord  of  Keymes  into  Cardiganshire,  where 
land  might  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  who  would  "  wage  war 
upon  the  Welsh." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  Brit- 
ish race  seemed  close  at  hand,  that  the  new  poetic  fire  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  invasion,  and  changed  these  fitful  outbreaks  of  Welsh 
resistance  into  a  resolute  effort  to  regain  national  independence. 
Every  fight,  every  hero,  had  suddenly  its  verse.  The  names  of 
the  older  bards  were  revived  in  bold  forgeries  to  animate  tbe  nsp 
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tionsl  resUtaace  and  to  prophesy  victory.  It  was  ia  North  Wales 
that  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism  received  its  strongest  inspiration 
from  this  baret  of  song.  Again  and  again  Henry  the  Second  was 
driren  to  retreat  from  the  impregnable  fastnesses  where  the 
"Lords  of  Snowdon,"  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Grnffydd  ab  Co- 
nsn,  claimed  supremacy  over  Wales.  Once  a  cry  arose  that  the 
King  was  slain,  Henry  of  Essex  flnng  down  the  royal  standard, 
snd  the  Kinc'a  desperate  efforts  coald  hardly  save  his  army  from 
ptter  rout.  In  a  later  campaign  the  invaders  were  met  by  storms 
of  rain,  and  forced  to  abanaoii  their  baggage  in  a  headlong  flight 
to  Chester.  The  greatest  of  the  Welsh  odes,  that  known  to 
gli^  readers  in  Gray's  translation  as  "  The  Triumph  of  Owen,"  is 
Gwalchmai^s  song  of  victory  over  the  repnlse  of  an  English  fleet 
from  Abermenai.  The  long  reigns  of  the  two  Llewellyns,  the  sons 
of  Jorwerth  and  of  GruSyad,  which  all  but  cover  the  last  century 
of  Welsh  independence,  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  hopes  of 
their  conntrymen.  The  homage  which  the  first  succeeded  in  ex- 
tortiag  from  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  placed  him  openly 
at  the  head  of  his  race,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  his  struggle 
vith  the  English  King.  In  consolidating  his  authority  within  his 
ovn  domains,  and  in  the  assertion  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes 
of  the  son  th,  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  aimed  steadily  at  secunng  the 
means  of  striking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Saxon.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  strove  to  buy  bis  friendship  by  the  band  of  his  daughter 
Johanna.  fVesh  raids  od  the  Marches  foreed  the  King  to  enter 
Wales ;  but  though  his  armv  reached  Snowdon,  it  fell  back  like 
its  predeoessors,  starved  and  broken  before  an  enemy  it  oould 
never  reach.  A  second  attack  had  better  success.  The  chieftains 
of  South  Wales  were  drawn  from  their  new  allegiance  to  join  the 
English  forces,  and  Llewellyn,  prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  was  at 
last  driven  to  submit.  But  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry 
before  Wales  was  again  on  fire ;  the  common  fear  of  the  English 
once  more  united  its  ohieflains,  and  the  war  between  John  and 
his  barons  removed  all  dread  of  a  new  invasion.  Absolved  from 
bis  allegiancG  to  an  excommunicated  king,  and  allied  with  the 
barons  under  Fitz-Walter — too  glad  to  enlist  in  their  cause  a 
prince  who  oould  hold  ia  check  the  nobles  of  the  border  country, 
where  the  royalist  canse  was  strongest — Llewellyn  seized  his  op- 
jK)rtanity  to  reduce  Shrewsbury,  to  annex  Powya,  where  the  En- 
glish influence  had  always  been  powerful,  to  clear  the  royal  gar- 
risons from  Caermarthen  and  Cardiganshire,  and  to  force  even  the 
Flemings  of  Pembroke  to  do  him  homage. 

The  hopes  of  Wales  rose  higher  and  higher  with  oaoh  triumph 
of  the  Lord  of  Snowdon.  The  court  of  Llewellyn  was  crowded 
with  bardic  singers.  "  He  pours,"  sings  one  of  them,  "  his  gold 
into  the  lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fruit  falls  from  the  trees." 
But  gold  was  hardly  needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.  Poet  aft- 
er poet  sang  of  "  the  Devastator  of  England,"  the  "  Eagle  of  men 
that  loves  not  to  lie  nor  sleep,"  "  towenng  above  the  rest  of  men 
with  his  long  red  lance,"  his  "red  helmet  of  battle  crested  with  a 
fierce  wolf,'°"the  sonnd  of  his  coming  is  like  the  roar  of  ike 
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wave  as  it  rushes  to  the  sliDre,  tbat  can  neither  he  stayed  uor  ap- 
peased." Lesser  bards  strung  together  his  victoiies  in  rough  jin- 
gle of  rhyme,  &nd  hounded  him  on  to  the  slaughter.  "Be  of  good 
courage  in  the  slaughter,"  sings  Elidir,  "  clitig  to  thy  work,  de- 
stroy £ng1aod,  and  plnnder  its  multitudes."  A  fierce  thirst  for 
blood  runs  through  the  abrupt,  passionate  verses  of  the  court 
singers.  "  Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  broken  id  heaps,", 
burets  out  a  triumphant  poet ;  "  St.  Clears,  with  its  bright  wnite 
lands,  it  is  not  Saxons  who  hold  it  now  1"  "  In  Swansea,  the  key 
ofLloegria,  we  made  widows  of  alt  the  wives."  "The  dread  Eagle 
is  wont  tQ  lay  corpses  In  rows,  and  to  feast  with  the  leader  of 
wolves  and  with  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  flesh,  butchers  witli 
keen  scent  of  carcasses."  "  Better,"  closes  the  song, "  is  the  grave 
than  the  life  of  man  who  sighs  when  the  horna  call  him  forth  to 
the  squares  of  battle."  But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewellyn  rises 
high  out  of  the  mere  mob  of  chieftains  who  live  by  rapine,  and 
boast  aa  the  Hirlas-hom  passea  from  hand  to  hand  throngh  the 
hall  that  "they  take  and  give  no  quarter."  "Tender-hearted, 
wise,  witty,  ingenious,"  he  was  "the  great  deaar"  who  was  to 
gather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Celtio  race. 
Mysterious  prophecies  floated  Irom  lip  to  lip,  till  the  name  of  Mer^ 
lin  was  heara  along  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine.  Medrawd  and  Ar- 
thur would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  fight  over  again  the 
faul  battle  of  Camlan.  The  last  con(^ueror  of  the  Celtio  rac^ 
Cadwallon,  still  lived  to  combat  for  his  people.  The  supposed 
verses  of  Taliesin  expressed  the  undying  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
the  Cymi-y.  "  In  their  hands  shall  be  all  the  land  from  Brittany 
to  Man ; .  .  ,  a  rumor  shall  arise  that  the  Germans  are  moving  out 
of  Britain  back  again  to  their  fatherland."  Gathered  up  in  the 
Strange  work  of  Geofiry  of  Monmouth,  these  predictions  made  a 
deep  impression,  not  on  Wales  only,  hut  on  its  conqoerors.  It 
was  to  meet  indeed  the  dreams  of  a  yet  living  Arthur  that  the 
grave  of  the  legendary  hero-king  at  Glastonbury  was  fonnd  and 
visited  by  Henry  the  Second.  But  neither  trick  nor  conquest 
could  shake  the  firm  faith  of  the  Celt  in  the  nltimate  victory  of 
his  race.  "Think  yon,"  said  Henry  to  a  Welsh  chieftain  who  bad 
joined  his  host,  "that  your  people  of  rebels  can  withstand  my 
army?"  "My  people,"  replied  the  chieftain, " may  be  weakeoed 
by  your  might,  and  even  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  unless  the 
wrath  of  Ood  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  it  will  not  perish  utterly. 
Nor  deem  I  that  other  race  or  other  tongue  will  answer  for  this 
corner  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at  the  last  day  save 
this  people  and  tongue  of  Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rhythm, 
"  Their  Lord  they  ^1  praise,  their  speech  they  shall  keep,  their 
laud  they  shall  lose — except  wild  Wales"  Faith  and  prophecy 
seemed  justified  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  British  people. 
The  weakness  and  dissensions  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  enabled  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a 

Eractical  independence  till  the  close  of  bis  life,  when  a  fresh  ac- 
nowledgmeat  of  the  English  supremacy  was  wrested  from  hioi 
by  Archbishop  Edmund.    But  the  triumphs  of  bis  arms  were  ro- 
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newed  by  LleweUyn  the  son  of  Graffydd,  whofte  ravageB  swept  the 
horder  to  the  very  gates  of  Chester,  while  his  fleet  intercepted  and 
roated  the  reinforcements  which  the  English  were  drawing  from 
Ireland.  His  conqnest  of  Glamorgan  ronsed  the  WeUb  chieftains 
to  swear  eternal  enmity  against  the  English  race,  and  throughout 
the  Barons'  war  Llewellyn  remained  master  of  Wales.  Even  at 
its  close  the  threat  of  an  attack  from  the  now  nnited  kingdom 
only  forced  him  to  submission  on  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  oia  sovereignty.  The  chieftain  whom  the  English  kings  had 
till  then  scmpulonsly  designated  as  "Lord  of  Snowdon,"  was  now 
allowed  the  title  ot  "  I*TiQce  of  Wales,"  and  his  right  to  receive 
homage  from  the  other  nobles  of  hia  principality  was  formally  al- 
low e£ 

Near,  however,  as  Llewellyn  seemed  to  the  final  realization  of 
his  aims,  he  was  still  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed  by 
the  demand  of  his  homage.  The  youth  of  Edward  the  First  had 
given  little  promise  of  the  high  (qualities  which  distinguished  him 
as  an  English  ruler.  In  his  earlier  manhood  he  had  won  general 
ill-will  by  the  tarhnlence  and  disorder  of  his  knightly  train ;  his 
iutrignes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Barons*  war  had  aroused  the 
Bospicions  of  the  King;  his  faithlessness  in  the  later  time  had 
brought  about  the  fatal  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Blarl 
SimoD  which  ended  in  the  Earl's  terrible  overthrow.  London  re- 
membered bitterly  his  ruthless  butchery  of  her  citizens  at  Lewes, 
and  the  reckless  pillage  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  which  he  had 
avenged  an  insult  oflered  to  his  mother.  But  with  the  victory  of 
Evesham  his  character  seemed  to  mould  itself  into  nobler  form. 
It  was  from  Earl  Bimon,  as  the  Earl  owned  with  a  proud  bitter- 
ness ere  his  death,  that  Edward  had  learned  the  skill  in  warfare 
which  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his  time.  But  he 
had  learned  from  the  Earl  the  far  nobler  lesson  of  a  eelf-govem- 
inent  which  lifted  him  high  above  them  as  a  ruler  among  men. 
Severing  himself  from  the  brutal  triumph  of  the  royalist  party,  he 
secured  &ir  terms  to  the  conquered,  and  after  crushing  the  last 
traces  of  resistance,  cleared  the  realm  of  the  disorderly  bands 
which  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  let  loose  on  the  country  by 
leading  them  to  a  crnsade  in  Palestine.  His  father's  death  recall- 
ed him  home  to  meet  at  once  the  difficulty  of  Wales.  During  two 
years  Llewellyn  rejected  the  King's  repeated  summons  to  him  to 
perform  his  homage,  till  Edward's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
the  royal  army  marched  into  Korth  Wales.  The  fabric  of  Welsh 
greatness  fell  at  a  single  blow ;  the  chieftains  of  the  South  and 
centre  who  had  so  lately  sworn  fealty  to  Llewellyn  deaerted  him 
to  join  his  English  enemies ;  a  fleet  fiom  the  Cinque  Ports  reduced 
Anglesea,  and  the  chief  of  Snowdon,  cooped  up  in  his  fastnesses,  was 
forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  merov.  With  characteristic 
generosity,  bis  conqueror  contented  himself  with  adding  to  the  En* 
glish  dominions  the  country  as  far  as  Conway,  and  providing  that 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewellyn's  dea^  A 
heavy  fine  which  he  had  inouTred  was  remitted,  and  Eleanor,  the 
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daaghter  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  been  arrested  on  her  way 
to  joiD  him  fta  his  wife,  was  wedded  to  him  at  the  Enelish  court. 
For  foar  years  all  waa  quiet,  bnt  a  sadden  outbreak  of  his  broth- 
er David,  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  previouB  war,  and  whose 
desertion  had  been  rewarded  with  an  English  earldom,  roused 
Llewellyn  to  a  renewal  of  the  stm^le.  A  prophecy  of  Merlin 
had  announced  that  when  English  money  became  ronnd  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  at  London,  and  a  new  coinage  of  cop< 
per  money,  coupled  with  the  prohibition  to  break  the  silver  penny 
nito  halves  and  quarters,  as  had  been  usual,  was  snppoBed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  prediotion.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  the 
Prince  held  out  in  Suowdon  with  the  stubbornneBS  of  deBpair,and 
the  rout  of  an  English  detachment  which  had  thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straita  from  Auglesea  prolonged  the  contest  into 
the  winter.  Terrible,  however,  as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  En- 
glish army,  Edward's  flrmncsa  remained  unbroken,  and  rejecting 
all  proposals  of  retreat  he  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  army  at  Caermartben  to  complete  the  circle  of  investment. 
The  danger  drew  Llewellyn  into  Radnorshire,  and  the  last  Prince 
of  Wales  fell,  unrecognized,  in  a  petty  skirmish  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye.  With  him  expired  the  independence  of  hia  race.  After 
six  months  of  flight  his  brother  David  was  arrested,  and  sentenced 
by  the  Parliament  to  a  traitor's  death.  The  submission  of  the  less- 
er chieftains  was  followed  by  the  building  of  strong  castles  at  Con- 
way and  Caernarvon,  and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on  the 
confiscated  soil.  A  wiser  instinct  of  government  led  Edward  to 
establish  trade-guilds  in  the  towns,  to  mtroduce  the  English  juris- 

Emdence,  to  divide  the  country  into  shires  and  hundreds  on  the 
inglish  model,  and  to  abolish  by  the  "Statute  of  Wales"  the  more 
bai-barous  of  the  Welsh  onstoms.  His  policy  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation (for  the  alleged  "  massacre  of  the  bards"  is  a  mere  fable) 
accomplished  its  end,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rising  in 
Edward's  reign  the  peace  of  Wales  remained  unbroken  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 


Beetlon  II.— Th«  EokUbIi  Farllam 
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[AMtkoritiet. — The  ahort  treatise  on  the  ConBtiliilion  of  PArlianent  called  "  Mo- 
dus tenendi  Parliamenti"  maj  be  taken  aa  a  Tair  account  of  it»  actual  state  and  pow- 
ora  in  the  fourteenth  cenloty.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Prafcisor  Stubba,  in  the 
invaluable  collection  of  Docii'ments  which  serret  aa  the  bsBe  of  (ha  pretent  Mction. 
Sir  Francis  Pal^rave  has  illnatreied  the  lemedial  aide  of  our  pariiamantarr  inatitn- 
tions  with  much  rigor  and  pictDreaqnanesB  in  hi>  "Hiatory  of  the  English  Common- 
mallh,"  bnt  his  concluHiana  are  often  hasty  and  prejudiced.  On  all  couEtitutionaE 
paints  from  the  reign  of  Edirard  the  Fint  we  can  now  rely  oa  the  judgment  and  re- 
sewch  of  Mr.  Hallam  C"  Middle  Age«"J,] 


The  conquest  of  Wales  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude 
and  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  From  the  earliest  moment 
of  his  reigu  Edward  the  First  definitely  abandoned  all  dreams  of 
recovering  the  foreign  dominions  of  his  race,  to  ooncenti'ate  him- 
aelf  on  the  consolidation  and  good  government  of  Britain  itself 
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We  can  only  fairly  judge  his  annexation  of  Wales,  or  fais  attempt 
to  annex  Scotland,  it'  we  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  same  soheme 
of  natiooal  admiDistrstion  to  which  we  owe  his  final  establishment 
of  oar  judicatnre,  oar  legislation,  our  Parliament.  The  King's  En- 
glish policy,  like  his  English  name,  is  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch. 
The  Ions  period  of  national  formation  has  some  practically  to  an 
end.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  begins  modem  England — the 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  that  any  chasm  sepai-ates 
onr  history  before  it  from  onr  history  after  it,  as  the  chasm  of  the 
Kevolution  divides  the  history  of  Franco,  for  we  have  traced  the 
nidimenta  of  onr  constitntion  to  the  first  moment  of  the  English 
settlement  in  Britain.  But  it  is  with  these  as  with  onr  laagnaee. 
The  tongoe  of  Alfred  is  the  very  tongne  we  speak ;  bat  in  spite 
of  its  actual  identity  with  modern  Knglish  it  iiaa  to  be  learned 
like  the  tongue  of  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  of 
Chaucer  is  almost  as  intelligible  as  onr  own.  In  the  first  the  histo- 
rian and  philologer  can  stndy  the  origin  and  development  of  our 
national  speech ;  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the  story  of 
"Troilus  and  CreBside,"or  listen  to  the  gay  chit-chat  ofthe"Can- 
terbnry  Tales."  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  laws  of  ^thelstan 
or  Stephen  are  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of  later 
legislation,  its  origin  and  its  development,  white  the  principles  of 
onr  Parliamentary  system  mnst  necessarily  be  stndied  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  or  barons  after  it  But  the 
Parliaments  which  Edward  gathered  at  the  close  of  bis  reign  are 
not  merely  illustrative  of  the  history  of  later  Parliaments,  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  which  Btillsit  at  8t.  Stephen's;  and 
a  statute  of  Edward,  if  anrapealed,  can  be  pleaded  in  onr  oonrts  as 
formally  as  a  statute  of  Victoria.  In  a  word,  the  long  struggle  of 
the  constitntion  for  actual  existence  had  come  to  an  end.  The  con- 
tests which  follow  are  not  contests  which  tell,  like  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  on  the  actual  fabric  of  our  political  institutions;  they 
are  umply  stages  in  the  rough  discipline  by  which  England  has 
learned,  and  is  still  learning,  how  best  to  use  and  how  wisely  to 
develop  the  latent  powere  of  its  national  life,  how  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  its  social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  its  consti- 
tational  forma  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  modem  England. 
Kin^,  Lords,  Commons,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  forme  of  public 
administration,  onr  local  divisions  and  provincial  jurisdictions,  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  great  measure  the  frame-work  of 
society  itself,  have  all  taken  the  shape  which  they  still  essentially 
retain. 

Much  of  this  great  change  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  the  age,  whose  special  task  and  object  seemed  to  be 
those  of  reducing  to  distinct  form  the  great  principles  which  had 
Bpmug  into  a  new  and  vigorous  life  during  the  century  that  pre- 
ceded it.  As  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  an  ^e  of  founders, 
creators,  discoverers,  so  its  successor  was  an  »%b  of  lawyen;  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  time  were  no  longer  such  as  Bacon,  or 
Earl  Simon,  or  Francis  of  Assisi,bnt  men  snob  as  St.  Lewis  ofFrauoe 
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or  Alfonso  the  Wise,orgftnizera,ftdmini8trstorH,fraia«rfi  of  lavs  and 
inatitntiotiB.  It  was  to  this  otaBS  that  Edward  himflelf  belonged. 
There  is  no  trace  of  creative  geniaa  or  originalilv  in  his  character, 
but  he  possewed  in  a  high  degree  the  facalt^  of  organization,  and 
hie  passionate  love  of  law  broke  oat  even  in  the  legal  chicanery 
to  which  he  sometimea  stooped.  In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  devoted  we  see,  if  not  an  "En- 
glish Jnstinian,"  at  any  rate  a  clear-sighted  man  of  business,  de- 
veloping, reforming,  bringing  into  diatinot  shape  the  institutions 
of  his  predecessors.  His  first  step  waa  to  define  the  provinces 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jnrisd lotions,  by  restricting  tlie 
bishops'  conrts,  or  oonrta  Christian,  to  the  cognizance  of  pure- 
ly spiritual  causes,  and  of  cansea  like  those  of  perjury,  marriage, 
and  testamentary  diapositionB,  which  were  regarded  as  of  a  semi- 
spiritual  nature.  The  most  important  conrt  'of  civil  jurisdiction, 
toe  SheriSs'  or  County  Conrt,  remained  unchanged,  both  in  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  character  of  the  Sheriff  as  a  roy- 
al officer.  But  a  change  which  told  greatly  on  its  powers  sprang 
almost  accidentally  ftx>m  the  operation  of  a  statute  (that  of  Win- 
chester) which  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  realm.  To  enforce 
the  observance  of  this  act  knights  were  appointed  in  every  shire 
under  the  name  of  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  name  which,  as 
the  convenience  of  these  local  magistrates  was  more  sensibly  felt 
and  their  power*  more  lai^ely  extended,  was  changed  for  that 
which  they  still  retain,  of  "Justices  of  the  Peace."  The  snpenor 
courts  into  which  the  King's  Court  had,  since  the  great  Charter, 
divided  itself— those  of  the  Sing's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas — assumed  their  present  form  partly  by  each  receiving 
a  distinct  staff  of  judges,  partly  by  the  extinction  of  the  office  of 
the  Justiciar,  who  had  till  then  given  them  a  seeming  unity  by 
acting  as  president  in  all.  Of  far  greater  importance  than  these 
changes,  which  were  in  fact  but  the  completion  of  reforms  begun 
longmfore,  was  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  side 
by  side  with  tbnt  of  the  common  law.  In  his  reform  of  1178  Hen^ 
the  Second  had  broken  up  the  older  King's  Court,  which  had  till 
then  served  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  severance  of  the 
purely  legal  judges  who  bad  been  gradually  added  to  it  ftom  the 
general  body  of  n is  councilors.  The  judges  thus  severed  from  the 
Council  retained  the  name  and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  "the 
King's  Court,"  while  all  cases  in  which  thev  failed  to  do  justice 
were  reserved  for  the  special  cognisance  of  the  Council  itself.  To 
this  new  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council,  Kdward  gave  a 
wide  development ;  his  assembly  of  uie  ministers,  the  highi'r  per- 
manent officials,  and  the  law  omoers  of  the  Crown,  reserved  to  it- 
self in  iu  judicial  capacity  the  correction  of  all  breaches  of  the 
law  which  the  lower  courts  had  &iled  to  repress,  whether  from 
weakness,  partiality,  or  corruption,  and  especially  of  Lhose  lawless 
otttbreaki  of  the  more  powerful  baronage  which  defied  the  com- 
mon authority  of  the  judges.  Thong^  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  Parliament,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  ezerdsed  tnrongh  the  two  centuries  which  followed ;  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  Serenth  it  took  legal  And  statntory  form 
in  the  new  shape  of  the  Ckturt  of  Star-Cbamber,  and  ita  powers 
are  still  exercised  iu  our  own  days  by  the  Jadicial  Committee  of 
the  Pnvy  CoanoiL  But  at  a  far  earlier  date  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
Coart  of  Appeal  had  ^iyen  birth  to  that  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
separate  powers  of  this  great  offioer  of  state,  who  had  origiDally 
acted  onl^  as  Freaideat  of  the  Council  when  discharging  its  judi- 
cial faoctionB,  seems  to  have  been  thoroaghly  estaMished  under 
Edward  the  First,  and  considerably  extended  darins  the  reign 
of  bia  BuocesBor.  It  is  by  remembering  the  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  powers  it  gradual- 
ly aoqnired.  All  grievanoes  of  the  subject,  especially  those  which 
sprang  from  the  misconduct  of  government  officials  or  of  power- 
ful oppressors,  fell  within  its  oognizanoei  as  tbey  had  lallen  within 
that  of  the  Boyal  Council,  and  to  these  were  added  disputes  re- 
specting the  wardship  of  infants,  dower,  reut-obarges,  or  tithes. 
Ita  equitable  jurisdiction  sprang  from  the  defective  natare  and 
the  technical  and  unbending  rules  of  the  oommon  law.  As  the 
Connoil  had  given  redress  in  cases  where  law  became  injustice,  so 
the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  adopted  by  the  common  law  courts,  on  the  petition  of 
a  party  for  wnose  grievance  the  common  law  provided  no  ade- 
quate remedy.  An  analogous  extension  of  his  powers  enabled 
Uie  Chanoellor  to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  or  abuse 
of  trust,  and  this  side  of  his  jnrisdiotioD  was  lai^ely  extended  at 
a  later  time  through  the  results  of  l^islatiou  on  the  tenure  of 
land  by  eccleeiastioal  bodies. 

In  l^islation,  as  in  his  judicial  reforms,  Edward  did  little  more 
than  renew  and  consolidate  the  principles  which  bad  been  already 
bionght  into  practical  working  by  Henry  the  Second.  His  Stat- 
ute of  Winchester  followed  the  precedent  of  the  "Assise  of  Arms" 
ui  basing  the  preservation  of  pnblio  order  on  the  revival  and  de- 
velopment of  the  local  system  of  frank-pledge.  Every  man  was 
bound  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  duly  armed,  for  the  King's 
service,  or  the  hue  and  cry  which  pursued  the  felon.  Every  dis- 
trict was  made  responsible  for  crimes  committed  within  its  bounds; 
tbe  gates  of  each  town  were  required  to  be  closed  at  night-fall,  and 
all  strangers  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  its  magistrates. 
A»  s  security  for  travelers  against  sudden  attacks  from  robbers, 
all  bniab-wood  was  to  be  destroyed  for  a  space  of  two  hundred 
feet  on  either  side  the  public  highway,  a  provision  which  illus- 
tf&tes  at  onoe  tbe  social  and  physical  oondition  of  the  country  at 
the  timft  The  same  care  for  the  trading  classes  was  seen  in  the 
Statate  of  Merchants,  which  provided  for  the  registratiou  of  the 
debts  of  traders,  and  for  their  recovery  by  distraint  of  the  debtor's 
goods  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  Tha  Statute  of  Mort- 
main, which  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  to  the  Chnrch  un- 
der pain  of  iorfeitnre,  was  based  on  the  Constitutions  of  Clareo- 
doo,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  iu  it  more  than  a  jealousy  of  tbe 
rapid  growth  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  wliieh,  grudged  as  it  was 
by  the  baronage,  was  probably  beneficial  to  tbe  country  at  large, 
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as  military  service  was  rcDdered  hj  Charnh  fees  as  rigidljr  as  by 
lay,  while  the  charchmea  were  the  better  landlords.  The  stat- 
ute, however,  was  bood  evaded  by  the  ingeouity  of  lawyers,  bat 
it  probably  checked  a  process  which  it  could  not  wholly  an-est. 
We  trace  the  same  conservative  tendency,  the  same  blind  desire 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  during  an  ^e  of  rapid  transition,  in 
the  great  laud-law  whicb  bears  the  technioal  name  of  the  Statute 
"Quta  Emptores."  It  is  one  of  thoae  legislative  efforts  wbiob 
marlc  the  progress  of  a  wide  social  revolution  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  number  of  the  greater  barons  was  in  &ct  diminishing 
every  day,  while  the  number  of  the  country  gentry  and  of  the 
more  substantial  yeomanry  was  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.  This  increase  showed  itself  in  the  growing 
desire  to  become  proprietora  of  land.  Tenants  of  the  greater 
barona  received  under-tenants  on  condition  of  their  rendering 
them  similar  services  to  those  which  they  themselves  rendered  to 
their  lords;  and  the  baronage,  while  duly  receiving  the  services 
in  compensation  for  which  they  had  originally  granted  their  land 
in  fee,  saw  with  jealousy  the  feudal  profits  of  these  new  under- 
tenants, the  profits  of  wardship  or  of  reliefs  and  the  like,  in  a 
word  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  the  eetate  consequent  on 
its  snbdivision  and  higher  cultivation,  passing  into  other  bands 
than  their  own.  To  check  this  growth  of  a  squirearchy,  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  the  statute  provided  that  in  any  case  of  alien- 
ation the  snb-tenant  should  henceforth  hold,  not  of  the  tenant,  bat 
directly  of  the  superior  lord ;  but  its  result  seems  to  have  been  to 
promote  instead  of  hindering  the  subdivision  of  land.  The  tenant 
who  was  compelled  before  to  retain  in  any  case  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  feudal  services  to  the  over- 
lord of  whom  he  held  it,  was  now  enabled,  by  a  process  nnalogoas 
to  the  sale  of  "tenant-right,"  to  transfer  both  land  and  services  to 
new  holders. 

It  is  to  the  same  social  revolution  rather  than  to  auy  politic- 
al prescience  of  Edward  the  First,  that  we  owe  our  Pariiament. 
Neither  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  nor  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Barons  after  it,  had  been  in  any  way  repre- 
sentative bodies.  The  first,  wbioh  theoretically  included  all  free 
holders  of  land,  had  shrunk  at  an  early  time — as  we  have  seen — 
into  a  gathering  of  the  earls,  the  higher  nobles,  and  the  bishops, 
with  the  olfioers  and  th^ns  of  the  royal  household.  Little  change 
was  made  in  the  composition  of  this  assembly  by  the  Conquest, 
for  the  Great  Council  of  the  Xorman  kings  was  held  to  include  all 
tenants  who  held  directly  hf  the  Crown,  the  bishops  and  greater 
abbots  (whose  character  as  independent  spiritual  members  tended 
more  and  more  to  merge  in  their  position  as  barons),  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  Court  But  though  its  compoeition  remained  the 
same,  the  character  of  the  assembly  was  essentially  altered.  From 
a  free  gathering  of  "  Wise  Men"  it  sunk  to  a  royal  court  of  feudal 
vassals;  but  thongh  its  functions  seem  to  have  become  almost 
nominal,  and  its  powers  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  sanctioning, 
without  debate  or  possibility  of  refnsal,  all  grants  demanded  from 
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it  by  the  Crown,  ita  "  connsel  and  oonstDt"  remained  oeceBBtiry 
for  the  leg;al  validity  of  every  great  fiscal  or  political  measure,  and 
thus  protested  effuvtually  against  the  imponal  theories  advanced 
by  the  lawyers  of  Henry  the  Thii'd,  theories  which  declared  all 
legislative  power  to  reside  wholly  in  the  sovereign.  It  was  in  fact 
under  Henry  the  Second  that  theae  assemblies  became  more  regu- 
lar, and  their  functions  mora  important.  The  great  reforms  which 
marked  his  reign  were  issued  in  the  Great  Council,  and  even  finan- 
cial matters  were  suffered  to  be  debated  there.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  that  its  powers  over  taxation  were 
formally  recognized,  and  the  principle  eetsblished  that  no  burden 
beyond  the  customary  feudal  aids  might  be  imposed  "  save  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Realm."  The  same  great  document  first 
expressly  regulated  its  form.  In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  as- 
sembly consisted  of  all  who  held  land  directly  of  the  Crown.  Bat 
the  same  canaes  which  restricted  attendance  at  the  Witenagemot 
to  the  greater  nobles,  told  on  the  actual  composition  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Barons.  While  the  attendance  of  the  ordinai*y  tenants  in 
chief,  (be  knights  or  "Leaser  Barons,"  was  bni-densome  from  its 
expense  to  themselves,  their  nnmbers  and  their  dependence  on  the 
higher  nobles  made  it  dangerous  to  the  Crown.  As  early,  there- 
fore, as  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  we  find  a  distinction  recog- 
nized between  the  "  Greater  Barons,"  of  whom  the  Council  was 
osaally  csompoaed,  and  the  "  Lesser  Barons,"  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown ;  but  though  the  attendance  of  the 
latter  bad  become  rare,  their  right  of  attendance  remained  intact. 
While  enaoting  that  the  prelates  and  greater  barons  should  be 
summoned  by  special  writs  to  each  gathering  of  the  Council,  a  re- 
markable provision  of  the  Great  Charter  orders  a  general  sum- 
mons to  be  issued  through  the  sheriff  to  all  direct  tenants  of  the 
Crowo.  The  provision  was  probably  intended  to  rouse  the  lesser 
baronage  to  the  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  passed 
into  desuetude,  but  as  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
Charter  we  may  doubt  whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever  re- 
ceived more  than  a  very  limited  application.  There  are  traces  of 
the  attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  knighthood,  gentry  perhaps 
of  the  neighborhood  where  the  Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its 
meetings  under  Henry  the  Third,  but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  the  Great  Council  practically  remained  a  gathering 
of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  change  which  the  Great  Charter  had  failed  to  accomplish 
was  now,  no  we  ver,  brought  about  by  the  social  circumstanoes  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  theae  was  the  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  greater  nobles.  The  bulk  of  the  earl- 
doms bad  already  lapsed  to  the  Crown  through  the  extinction  of 
the  families  of  their  possessors ;  of  the  greater  baronies,  many  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist  by  their  division  among  female  co-heiress- 
es, many  through  the  constant  struggle  of  the  poorer  barons  to  rid 
ihemaelves  of  their  rank  by  a  disclaimer,  so  as  to  escape  the  bnrden 
of  higher  taxation  and  attendance  in  Pariiament  which  it  involved. 
HcMT  far  this  diminution  had  gone  we  may  see  from  the  fact 
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that  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  baroiiB  sat  in  the  earlier  oonn- 
cila  of  Edward's  reign.  But  while  the  number  of  thoae  who  act- 
ually possessed  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  Parliament  vos  rapid- 
ly diminisbinf;,  the  numbers  and  nealtli  of  the  " lesser  b&ronage," 
whose  right  of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  constitutional  tra* 
dition,  was  aa  rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prmperiCy 
of  the  realm,  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  iocreaaed  ex- 
port of  wool,  were  swelling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  oonntrf 
sentry  as  well  as  of  the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry. 
Wo  have  already  noticed  the  growing  passion  for  the  possesBioa 
of  land  which  makes  this  reign  so  critical  a  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  English  squirearchy;  but  the  same  tendency  bad  to  some 
extent  existed  in  the  preceding  century,  and  it  was  a  conscions- 
nees  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  class  of  rural  proprietoTB 
which  induced  the  barons  to  make  their  Irnitless  attempt  to  in- 
duce tbem  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Coaacil. 
But  while  the  barons  desired  their  pi'esence  as  an  aid  against  the 
Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desii-ed  it  as  a  means  of  rendering  taxa- 
tion more  efficient.  So  long  as  the  Great  Council  remained  a 
mere  assembly  of  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  King's  minis- 
ters to  treat  separately  with  the  other  Drders  of  the  state  as  to 
the  amount  ana  assessment  of  their  contributions.  The  grant 
made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding  only  on  the  barons  and 
prelates  who  made  it ;  but  before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the 
Church,  or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury,  a  separate 
negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  reeves  of  each  town,  the  sheriff  and  shire-coart  of  each 
county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this 
sort  would  be  the  more  tedious  and  disappointing  as  the  neoessi- 
ties  of  the  Crown  increased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  uid  it 
became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any 


The  effort,  however,  to  revive  the  old  personal  attendance  of 
the  lesser  hai-onage  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  before, 
could  hardly  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  made  it  more  impracticable  thaa  ever ;  but  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  diffinnlty  was  fortunately  suggested  by  the  verj 
natui-e  of  the  court  through  which  alone  a  summons  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  landed  knighthood.  Amid  the  many  judicial  re- 
forms of  ilenry  or  Edward  the  shire-court  remained  unchanged. 
The  haunted  mound  or  the  immemorial  oak  round  which  the  as- 
sembly gathered  (for  the  oourt  was  often  held  in  the  open  ur) 
was  the  relic  of  a  time  before  the  free  kingdom  had  sunlc  into  a 
shim,  and  its  meetings  of  the  Wise  into  a  county  court.  But 
save  that  the  King's  reeve  had  taken  the  place  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  bishop  and  set  four 
coroners  by  the  sheriff's  side,  the  gathering  of  the  &eeholdera  re- 
mained much  as  of  old.  The  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanrv,  the 
hnsbandmen  of  tbe  county,  were  all  represented  in  the  crowd  that 
gathered  round  the  sheriff  as,  guarded  by  his  liveried  foUowert^ 
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he  published  the  Kin^e  writs,  announced  his  demand  of  aide,  re- 
tired the  presentmeat  of  oriminais  and  the  inquests  of  the  local 
joFon,  asaeased  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listened  Bolemnl^ 
to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  them- 
selves oppresaed  in  the  leaser  court«  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke. 
It  was  ID  the  connty  court  alone  that  the  sheriff  could  legally 
gammon  the  lesser  haronage  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and  it 
vas  in  the  aotoal  constitution  of  this  assembly  that  the  Grown 
found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  already  stated. 
For  the  principle  of  representation  by  which  it  waa  finally  solved 
was  coeval  with  the  shire-court  itselC  Id  all  cases  of  civil  or 
criminal  juatiee  the  twelve  Bworn  assessors  of  the  sheriff  repre- 
sented the  judicial  opinion  of  the  connty  at  la^e.  From  everv 
handred  came  groups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  "jurors," 
through  whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made  to  the 
royal  officer,  and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in  the 
general  taxation  waa  arranged.  The  husbandmen  on  the  outeldrts 
of  Ike  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  smock-frock  which  still  llngere  in 
the  garb  of  our  carters  and  plowmen,  were  broken  up  into  little 
ksots  of  five,  a  reeve  and  four  assistante,  who  formed  the  repre- 
■entaUves  of  the  rural  townships.  If,  in  fact,  we  regard  the  sbire- 
eonrts  as  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  English  parlia- 
ments, we  inay  justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary  repre- 
Kntation  as  among  the  oldest  of  our  institutious.  But  it  was  only 
Blowly  and  tentatively  that  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  re- 
coDttitution  of  the  Qreat  Council.  As  early  as  the  close  of  John's 
reign  there  are  indications  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  sum- 
mons of  "  four  discreet  knights"  from  every  county.  Fresh  need 
of  local  support  waa  felt  by  both  parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  sue- 
ceedJDg  reign,  and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  summoned  knights 
from  each  shire  *'to  meet  on  the  common  bueiness  of  the  realm.** 
U  waa  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl 
SimoD  ordered  the  choice  of  knights  in  each  diire  for  his  famons 
parliaioeBt  of  1286.  Something  Tike  a  continuous  attendance  may 
t>e  dated  from  the  accession  of  £d  ward,  but  it  waa  long  before  the 
kn^hts  were  regarded  as  more  than  local  deputies  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxation,  or  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  business 
of  the  Great  Council,  The  statute  "  Quia  Emptores,"  for  instance, 
vas  passed  in  it  before  the  knights  who  had  been  summoned  conld 
sUend.  Their  participation  in  the  deliberative  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, OS  well  as  their  regnlar  and  continuous  attendance,  dates 
only  from  the  Parliament  of  1296.  But  a  &r  greater  constitu- 
tioDal  change  in  their  position  had  already  taken  place  through 
the  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  the  freeholders  at  large.  The 
one  class  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as  we  have 
Men,  that  of  the  leaser  baronage,  and  of  the  lesser  baronage  alone 
the  knighta  were  in  theory  the  representatives.  But  the  necessi- 
'T  of  holding  their  election  in  the  oounty  court  rendered  any  re- 
striction of  the  electoral  body  physically  impoBsible.  The  court 
was  eomposed  of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no  sheriff 
could  distinguiab  the  "aye, aye"  of  the  yeoman  from  the  "aye, 
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a^e"  of  the  squire.  From  the  first  moment,  therefore,  of  their  at- 
tendance 78  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as  mere  represents- 
lives  of  the  baroni^^e,  bnt  knights  of  the  shire,  and  by  this  sUent 
revolution  the  vhole  body  of  the  mral  freeholders  vera  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

The  financial  difficnlties  of  the  Crown  led  to  a  far  more  radical 
revolation  in  the  admission  into  the  Great  Council  of  represent- 
ativea  from  the  borougbti.  The  presence  of  knighta  from  each 
shire  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  recognition  of  an  older  right,  but 
no  right  of  attendance  or  share  in  the  national  "  counsel  and  as- 
sent" could  be  pleaded  for  the  burgesBes  of  the  towns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  their  wealth  made  them  ev- 
ery day  move  important  ae  elements  in  the  national  taxation.  The 
towns  had  long  since  freed  themselves  from  all  payment  of  the 
daes  or  fines  exacted  by  the  King,  as  the  onginal  proprietor  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  had  in  most  oases  grown  up,  by  what  was 
called  the  purchase  of  the  "  farm  of  the  borough ;"  in  other  words, 
by  the  commutation  of  those  anoertain  dues  for  a  fixed  sum  paid 
annually  to  the  Crown,  and  apportioned  by  their  own  magietrates 
among  the  general  body  of  the  burghers.  All  that  the  Crown  le- 
gally retained  was  the  right  enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of 
levying  a  corresponding  taxation  on  its  tenants  in  demesne  ander 
the  name  of  "a  free  aid,"  whenever  a  grant  was  made  for  the  na- 
tional necessities  by  the  barons  of  the  Clreat  Connoll.  Bnt  the 
temptation  of  appropriating  the  growing  wealth  of  the  mercantile 
class  proved  stronger  than  legal  restrictions,  and  we  find  both 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  son  assuming  a  right  of  imposing  taxes 
at  pleasure  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Council  even  over 
London  itself.  The  bui^esses  could  refuse  indeed  the  invitation 
to  contribute  to  the  "free  aid"  demanded  by  the  royal  offioera, 
but  the  suspension  of  their  markets  or  trading  privileges  soon 
brought  them  to  submismon.  Each  of  these  "  free  aids,"  however, 
had  to  be  extorted  after  a  long  wrangle  between  the  boronjB;h  and 
the  officers  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  if  the  towns  were  dnven  to 
comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion,  they  oonld  gen- 
erally force  the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromise 
and  abatement  of  its  original  demands.  Tiie  same  financial  rea- 
Bons,  therefore,  existed  for  desiring  the  presence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Great  Council  as  existed  m  the  case  of  the  shires ; 
hut  it  was  the  genius  of  Earl  Simon  which  first  broke  through  the 
older  constitutional  tradition,  and  dared  to  summon  two  biii^iteBS- 
es  from  each  town  to  the  Parliament  of  126fi.  Time  bad,  indeed, 
to  pass  before  the  large  and  statesman -like  conception  of  the  great 
patriot  could  meet  with  full  acceptance.  Through  the  earlier  part 
of  Edward's  reign  we  find  a  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  towns,  but  their  scanty  numbers  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  their  attendance  show  that  they  were  summoned 
rather  to  afford  financial  information  to  the  O-reat  Council  than 
aa  representatives  in  it  of  an  estate  of  the  realm.  But  every 
year  pleaded  stronger  end  stronger  for  the  earl's  conoeption,  and 
in  the  Parliament  of  1295  that  of  1266  found  itself  at  last  repro- 
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duced.  "  It  was  from  me  that  he  learned  it,"  Earl  Simon  bad  oried, 
aa  he  recognized  the  military  skill  ofEdtrard's  onset  at  Eveebam; 
"It  was  tVom  me  that  he  learned  it,"  his  spirit  might  have  ex- 
claimed, aa  he  saw  the  King  gatheriDg  at  last  two  burgesses  "  from 
CTerv  citjT,  borough,  and  leadiag  town"  within  his  reahn  to  sit  side 
by  Bide  with  the  KDightS,  nobles,  and  barons  of  the  Great  Council. 
Itt  the  Crown  the  change  was  from  the  first  an  advantageous  one. 
The  grants  of  subsidies  by  the  burgesses  in  Parliament  proved  tar 
more  profitable  than  the  previous  extortions  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  pruportioQ  of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  oth- 
er estates  by  a  tenth.  Their  representatives  too  proved  far  more 
eompliant  with  the  royal  will  than  the  barons  or  knights  of  the 
abire;  only  on  one  occasion  during  Edward's  reign  did  the  bur- 
gesses waver  from  their  general  support  of  the  Crown.  It  was  easy 
indeed  to  control  them,  for  the  selection  of  boroughs  to  be  repre- 
seoted  remuaed  wholly  in  the  King's  hands,  and  their  numbers 
ooald  be  increased  or  diiainished  at  the  King's  pleasure.  The  de- 
termination was  left  to  the  sheriff,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  Royal 
Council  a  sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut  down  the  number  of  repre- 
■ented  boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven  to  three,  or  a  sheriff  of 
Berks  declare  he  could  find  but  a  ungle  borough,  that  of  Wy- 
combe, within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  Nor  was  this  exercise 
nf  the  prerogative  hampered  by  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
tuwns  to  claim  repreBentative  privileges.  It  was  difficult  to  bub- 
peot  that  a  power  before  which  the  Crown  would  liave  to  bow  lay 
lo  the  ranks  of  soberly  clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the 
ContnbutioDS  of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  attendance  was  as  dif- 
ficult to  secure  as  it  seemed  burdensome  to  themselves  and  the 
towns  who  sent  them.  The  mass  of  citizens  took  little  or  no  part 
in  their  choice,  for  they  were  elected  in  the  county  conrt  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose ;  but  uie  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  the  two  shillings  a  day  paid  to  the  buigess 
by  his  town  as  fonr  were  paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a 
burden  from  which  the  boroughs  made  desperate  efforts  to  escape. 
Some  persiBted  in  making  no  return  to  the  sheriff  till  their  names 
from  sheer  disuse  dropped  off  the  Parliament-roll  Some  bought 
charters  of  exemption  from  the  troiibleF>ome  privilege.  Of  the  166 
who  were  summoned  bv  Edward  the  First,  moie  than  a  third  ei- 
ther took  no  notice  of  the  writs  whatever  or  ceased  to  do  so  after 
*  single  compliance  with  them.  During  the  whole  time  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
sheriff  of  Lancaster  declined  to  return  the  names  of  any  boroni^hB 
at  all  within  that  county,  "on  accoant  of  their  poveity."  Kor 
were  the  representatives  thenuetves  more  anxious  to  appear  than 
tiieir  boroughs  to  send  them.  The  busy  country  squire  and  the 
thrifty  trader  were  equally  reluctant  to  undergo  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Westminster.  L^al  measures  were  often 
oeceesary  to  insure  tbeirpresence.  Writs  still  exist  in  abundance 
such  aa  that  by  which  Walter  le  Rous  is  "  held  to  bail  in  eight 
oxen  and  four  cart-horaes  to  oome  before  the  King  on  the  day 
specified"  for  attendance  in  Parliament.     But  in  spite  of  obstacles 
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■ach  u  these  the  preeeitoe  of  repreiientatives  from  the  boroDffli 
may  be  regarded  as  continuous  from  the  ParliatneDt  of  1296.  Aa 
the  representation  of  the  lesser  baroos  had  widened  through  a  si- 
lent change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the  boroughs — re- 
stricted in  theory  to  those  in  royal  demesne — seems  practically 
from  Edward's  time  to  have  been  extended  to  all  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  representatives'  support.  By  a 
change  as  silent  within  the  Parliament  itself  we  shall  soon  see  the 
bni|[e8S,  originally  eommoned  to  take  part  only  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation, admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the  deiibemtions  and  aatbority  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state. 

The  admission  of  the  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
assembly  of  1295  completed  the  fabriu  of  our  representative  con- 
Btitntion.  The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  had  become  the  Par- 
liament of  the  realm,  a  parliament  in  which  every  order  of  tbe 
state  found  itself  represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, the  work  of  legislation,  and  the  control  of  eovemroent.  But 
though  in  all  essential  points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  re- 
mained the  same  from  tnat  time  to  this,  there  were  some  remark- 
able particulars  in  which  this  great  assembly  as  it  vaa  left  by 
Edward  the  First  differed  wide^  from  the  present  Parliament  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Some  of  these  differences,  such  as  those  which 
sprang  from  the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations  of  tbe 
different  orders  among  themselves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider at  a  later  time.  But  a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind 
than  these  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If  there  is  any  part 
in  the  Parliamentary  scheme  of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be 
regarded  as  especially  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  King  had  twice  st  least  sum- 
moned its  "prootors"  to  Parliament  before  129S,  bnt  it  was  theo 
only  that  the  complete  representation  of  the  Ghnrch  was  definite- 
ly organized  by  toe  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  sam- 
moned  a  bishop  to  Parliament  requiring  the  personal  attendance 
of  all  archdeacons,  deans,  or  priors  of  cathedral  churches,  of  a 

Erootor  for  each  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clei^y  within 
is  diocese.  The  clause  is  repeated  in  the  writs  of  tbe  preeent 
day,  but  its  practical  effect  was  foiled  almost  from  tbe  first  by 
the  resolute  opposition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  What 
the  towns  failed  in  doing  the  clergy  actually  did.  Even  when 
forced  to  comply  with  the  royal  summons,  aa  they  seem  to  bava 
been  forced  dunog  Edward's  reign,  they  sat  jealously  by  them- 
selves; and  their  refusal  to  vote  snpplies  in  any  bnt  their  own 
Erovincial  assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
ift  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for  insisting  on  their  continued 
attendance.  Their  presence,  indeed,  thongh  still  occuionally 
granted  on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pui«  a  formality 
that  by  tbe  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  it  had  snnk  wholly  into 
desuetude.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  iso- 
lated and  privileged  order,  the  clergy  flung  away  a  power  which, 
had  they  retained  it,  wo&ld  have  minously  hampered  tbe  healthy 
development  of  the  state.    To  take  a  single  instance,  it  is  diffioalt 
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to  aee  how  the  great  changes  of  the  Reformation  contd  have  been 
Itroaght  about  bad  a  good  half  of  the  House  of  CommoDg  oonsist* 
ed  purely  of  churchmen,  whose  numbers  would  have  been  backed 
by  the  weisht  of  propeity  as  possessors  of  a  third  of  the  landed 
estates  of  the  realoL  A  hardly  less  important  difference  may  be 
found  in  th«  gradnsl  restriction  of  the  meetings  of  Parliament  to 
Westminster.  The  oames  of  the  early  statutes  remind  us  of  its 
convocation  at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester,  Aoton 
Bamell,  Northampton,  or  Oxford.  It  was  at  a  later  time  that 
Parliament  became  settled  in  the  atr^eling  vill^^  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  beside  the 
palace  wbose  embattled  pile  towered  over  the  lliames  and  the 
great  minster  whioh  was  still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site 
of  the  older  churoh  of  the  Confessor.  It  is  possible  that,  while 
contributing  greatly  to  its  oonstitntional  imuortanoe,  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped  to  uirow  into  the  back- 
groand  its  character  as  a  enpreme  oourt  of  appeal.  The  proclama- 
tion by  whioh  it  was  called  together  invited  "all  who  had  any 
grace  to  demand  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plaint  to  make 
of  matter!  which  could  not  be  redressed  or  determined  by  ordi- 
nary course  of  law,  or  who  had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by 
any  of  the  King's  ministers  or  justices  or  sherifis,  or  their  bsiliSs, 
or  any  other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  aasessed,  rated,  charged 
or  sarcbarged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  theirpeti- 
tions  to  reoeivers  who  sat  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster. The  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council, 
and  it  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body, 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery,  which  reduced 
this  ancient  right  of  the  subject  to  the  formal  election  of  "Triers 
of  Pedtions"  at  the  opening  of  ereir  new  Parliament  by  the 
House  of  LordSf  a  usage  whioh  is  still  continued.  But  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  some  memory  of  the  older  custom  that  the 
Bubjeot  always  looked  for  redress  against  injuries  &om  the  Cn 
or  iia  ministers  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realm. 


SaettoB  m.— Tb*  OoBqaeit  of  SeolUud.    IC90— ISOS. 

[AmtJiontia. — Scotland  iuetf  has  do  contemponirj  chroniclei  fbr  thiii  period :  tba 
Jingle  of  Blind  Hanr  u  two  hundred  yeare  tiiler  than  ihe  death  of  iU  hero,  Wal. 
lace.  Tboae  of  England  are  tneagr«  and  inaccurate ;  the  moat  important  are  the 
''Annalea  Anglin  Seotias''and  "Annalei  Segni  8cDtiffi,"Righsng«r'a  Chronicle,  hia 
"G«MB  Edvrardi  Frimi/'and  three  fra£toent» of  anoala  (ail  pnblilhed  bj  the  HtuUr 
of  tba  Bolb),  with  tlw  porticm  of  th«  lu-called  WalaJnghain  b  Hisloiy  which  relate* 
to  this  time,  now  atlribiiied  by  \a  latest  editor,  Mr.  Riley,  to  HinhanRer's  hand. 
Hemingford,  ihongh  of  somenhal  later  date,  adds  eome  interesting  details.  But 
the  main  source  of  oiir  infiinnatlon  lies  In  the  copious  collectloa  of  state  papers  pre- 
serTcd  in  l^mer's  "Fcadera,"  In  tba"  Rotnii  8cotUe,"and  in  the  "Dacoments  and 
Becorda  iSostnaing  the  Hi«lot7  of  Scotland,"  editod  by  Sir  F.  PalgraTo.  Mr.  Bob- 
ertson,  in  bis  "Scotland  nndcr  her  Early  Kings," has  admiiably  illustrated  the  agM 
befotQ  the  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Barton,  in  his  ''  Bistorf  of  Scotland,"  has  stated  the 
qnmil  itwlr  with  great  accuracy  and  Fajmeaa.  For  Edward's  ride,  see  the  pre&l 
of  Sir  P.  PalgraTB  to  Ihe  woA  abora,  and  Mr.  Freeman's  essay  o  "  ""  —  ■  ■ 
betwen  the  Crown  of  Sngland  and  Scotland."] 
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If  the  personal  oharacter  of  Edvard  the  Firet  hftd  borne  but  a 
small  part  in  the  cotutitutional  ohanges  vhich  we  have  desciibed, 
't  becomes  of  the  highest  moment  dnring  the  var  with  Scotland 
which  covers  the  latter  half  of  his  reign. 

In  bis  own  time,  and  among  his  own  sa^ecta,  £dward  wsa  the 
object  of  almost  bonadlesa  admiration.  He  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  national  king.  At  the  moment  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween oonquei-ore  and  conquered  had  passed  awav,  aiid  England 
felt  herself  once  more  a  people,  she  saw  in  her  mler  do  stranger, 
but  an  Englishman.  The  national  tradition  returned  in  more  than 
the  golden  hair  or  the  Englisii  name  which  linked  him  to  her  ear- 
lier kings.  Edward's  very  temper  was  English  to  the  core.  In 
good  as  in  evil  he  stands  out  as  the  typical  representative  of  his 
race,  willful  and  imperious  as  his  people,  tenacious  of  hia  rights, 
indomitable  in  his  pride,  do^ed,  stnbbom,  stow  of  apprehension, 
narrow  in  sympathy,  but  in  the  main  just,  uneelfisb,  laborions,  con- 
scientious, haughtil^  observant  of  truth  and  self-respect,  temper- 
ate, reveient  ot  duty,  religions.  He  had  inherited  the  fierce  ruth- 
leasness  of  the  Angevins,  so  that,  when  he  punished,  his  punish- 
ments were  without  pity,  and  a  priest  who  had  ventui'ed  into  his 
presence  with  a  remonstrance  from  his  order  dropped  dead  from 
sheer  fright  at  his  feet,  Bnt  for  the  most  part  his  impulses  were 
generous,  trustful,  averse  from  cruelty,  prone  to  forgiveness.  "  No 
man  ever  asked  mercy  of  me,"  he  sud  in  his  old  age,  "and  was 
refused."  The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his  nature  breaks  out 
at  Falkirk,  where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  amoog  hb  men,  or  in 
his  refusal  during  a  Welsh  campaign  to  drink  of  the  one  cask  of 
wine  which  had  been  saved  from  marauders:  "It  is  I  who  have 
brought  you  into  this  strait,"  he  said  to  his  thirsty  fellow-aoldiera, 
"and  I  will  have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink.**  A 
strange  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  to  affection  lay  in  fact  be- 
neath the  stem  imperiousness  of  his  outer  bearing.  Every  yeo- 
man throughout  his  realm  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who 
wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of  his  Other's  death,  though  it  gave 
him  a  crown  j  whose  fiei-cest  burst  of  vengeance  was  called  out 
by  an  insult  to  his  mother;  whose  crosses  rose,  as  memorials  of 
Ins  love  and  sorrow,  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's  bier  rested., 
"I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  wrote  Edward  to  Eleanor*d 
friend,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny ;  "  I  do  not  cease  to  love  her  now  she 
is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with  wife  and  child,  so  it  was  with  hia 
people  at  large.  All  the  self-con  uentrated  isolation  of  the  earlier 
Angevins  disappears  in  Edward.  He  is  the  first  English  king 
since  the  Conquest  who  loves  his  people  with  a  personal  love,  and 
craves  for  their  love  hack  again.  To  his  trnst  in  them  we  owe 
our  Parliament,  to  his  care  for  them  the  great  statutes  which 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  our  lawb  But  even  in  his  struggles  with 
her  England  understood  a  temper  which  was  so  perfectly  ner  own, 
and  the  qnarrels  between  king  and  people  dunng  his  reign  are 

S|aarrels  where,  fiercely  as  they  fought,  neither  disputant  doubted 
or  a  moment  the  worth  or  affection  of  the  other.  Few  scenes  in 
our  history  are  more  toochinj;  than  that  which  closes  the  long  con* 
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teet  over  the  Charter,  when  Edwai-d  stood  face  to  face  with  hia 
people  in  Weatminetev  Hall,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  own- 
ed nimBelf  frankly  in  the  wrong, 

Bnt  it  waa  juat  this  sensitiveness,  this  openness  to  outer  impres- 
sions and  outer  infinenoes,  that  led  to  the  strange  contradiutions 
which  meet  ns  in  Edward's  career.  Uiider  the  first  king  whose 
temper  was  distinctly  English  a  foreign  iofluence  told  most  &tal- 
Ij  on  our  maoDera,  our  literature,  our  national  spirit.  The  sudden 
rise  of  France  into  a  compact  and  organized  monarchy  from  the 
time  of  Philip  Augastua  had  now  made  its  influence  dumiuant  in 
Western  Europe.  The  "  chivalry"  so  familiar  in  Froissart,  with  its 
piotnresque  mimicry  of  high  sentiment,  of  heroism,  love,  and  courte- 
sy— a  mimicry  before  which  all  depth  aud  reality  of  nobleness 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  profligacy,  the  naiTov 
eat  caste-spirit,  and  a  brutal  indifiereuce  to  Quman  Buffering — wa 
specially  of  French  creation.  There  was  a  nobleness  in  Edward' 
nature  from  which  the  baser  influences  of  chivalry  fell  away.  His 
life  was  pure,  his  piety,  even  when  it  stooped  to  the  superstition 
of  the  time,  manl^  and  sincere,  ^hile  his  high  sense  of  duty  saved 
him  from  the  frivolous  self-indulgence  of  hia  Bucoessoi's.  But 
be  was  far  from  being  wholly  free  ironi  the  taint  of  bis  age.  His 
passionate  desire  was  to  be  a  model  of  the  fashionable  knighthood 
of  his  day.  He  bad  been  famous  from  hia  very  youth  as  a  con- 
aommate  geDeral ;  Earl  Simon  bad  admired  the  skill  of  bia  ad- 
vance at  Evesham,  and  in  his  Welsh  campaign  he  bad  shown  a 
tenacity  and  force  of  will  which  wrested  victory  out  of  the  midst 
of  defeat.  He  could  head  a  furious  charge  of  horse  at  Lewes,  or 
organize  a  commissariat  which  enabled  him  to  move  army  after 
army  across  the  harried  Lowlands.  lo  his  old  age  he  was  quick 
to  discover  the  value  of  the  English  archery,  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk.  But  his  fame  as  a  general  seemed 
a  small  thing  to  Edward  in  comparison  with  his  fame  as  a  knight. 
He  shared  to  the  full  hia  people's  love  of  hard  fighting.  His  frame, 
indeed,  was  that  of  a  bom  soldier — tall,  deep-chested,  long  of  limb, 
capable  alike  of  endurance  or  action.  While  fresh  from  the  tri-| 
umpb  of  Evesham  he  encountered  Adam  Gurdon,  a  famous  free- 
booter, and  single-handed  forced  him  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  the 
opening  of  his  reign  be  saved  his  life  by  sheer  hard  fighting  in  a 
tournament  at  Cbalona  He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  introduce 
the  sham  wai-fare  of  the  Tournament  into  England,  where  it  had 
been  rigidly  prohibited  by  his  pradeceasors  and  forbidden  by  the 
Church.  We  see  the  frivolous  unreality  of  the  new  chivalry  in 
his  "Round  Table"  at  KenilworLb,  where  a  hundred  knights  and 
ladies,  "  clad  all  in  ailk,"  renewed  the  faded  glories  of  Arthur's 
Court.  The  false  air  of  romance  which  was  soon  to  turn  the 
gravest  political  resolutions  into  outbursts  of  sentimental  feel- 
ing appears  in  his  "Vow  of  the  Swan,"  when,  rising  at  the  royal 
board,  the  old  man  swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  on 
Scotland  the  murder  of  Comyn.  Chivalry  exerted  on  him  a  yet 
more  fatal  infiuence  in  its  narrowing  of  all  sympathy  to  the  noble 
class,  and  its  elolosion  of  the  peasant  and  toe  crafUman  from  all 
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claim  to  pitj.  It  is  the  "knigbt  withoat  reproaeh"  who  looks 
calmly  on  at  the  masaacre  of  Berwiolc,  and  see*  in  William  Wal- 
lace nothing  but  a  oommon  robber. 

Hardly  leM  powertul  than  the  French  notion  of  chivali-y  in  its 
inflnence  on  Edward's  mind  was  the  new  French  conception  of 
kingship,  feudality,  and  law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  claaa  was  ev- 
ery where  hardeuing  customary  into  written  rights,  allegianoo  into 
suojeotion,  loose  ties,  snch  as  commendation,  into  a  definite  vaaaal* 
age.  But  it  was  specially  through  French  influence,  the  influence 
of  St,  Lewis  and  his  successors,  that  the  imperial  theories  of  the 
Roman  Law  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  natural  tendency  of 
the  time.  When  the  "  sacred  majesty"  of  the  Ciesars  was  transfei^ 
red  by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  royal  head  of  a  feudal  baronag«,  ev- 
ery constitutional  relation  was  radically  (Ranged.  The  "defi- 
ance" by  which  a  vassal  renounced  service  to  his  lord  became 
treason,  his  after^resistaoce  "  sacrilege."  That  Edward  conld  ap- 
preciate what  was  sound  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  him 
was  shown  in  his  reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our  Parliament; 
but  there  was  something  even  more  congenial  to  his  mind  in  its 
deflDitenees,  its  rigidity,  its  narrow  technicalities.  He  was  never 
willfully  unjust,  but  he  was  captious  in  his  justice,  fond  of  legal 
chicanery,  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  He 
was  never  willfully  nntnithful;  his  abhorrence  of  ftlsehood  ^ow- 
ed itself  in  the  words  of  his  motto,  "Keep  Troth,"  bnt  he  kept  his 
troth  in  the  spirit  of  a  peddling  attorney.  The  high  conception 
of  royalty  which  he  had  borrowed  from  St.  Lewis  united  with  this 
legal  turn  of  mind  in  the  worst  acts  of  his  r^gn.  Of  rights  or  lib- 
erties unregistered  in  charter  or  roll  Edwai^  would  know  noth- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  overpowered  by  the  maj- 
esty of  his  crown.  It  was  incredible  to  him  that  Scotland  should 
revolt  against  a  legal  bai^ain  which  made  her  national  independ- 
ence conditional  on  the  terms  extorted  from  a  claimant  of  her 
throne;  nor  could  he  view  in  any  other  light  bntJis  treason  the 
resistance  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbitrary  taxation  which 
their  fathers  had  borne.  It  is  in  the  very  anomalies  of  snoh  a 
character,  in  its  strange  union  of  justice  and  wrong-doing,  of  no- 
bleness and  meanness,  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of 
Edward's  conduct  and  policy  in  his  later  years. 

Fairly  to  understand  his  quarrel  with  the  Soota,  we  must  clear 
our  minds  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  associate  with  the  words 
"  Scotland,"  or  the  "  Scotch  people."  At  the  opening  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  was  an  ^gregate  of  at 
least  fonr  distinct  countries,  each  with  its  diflerent  people,  its  dif- 
ferent tongue,  its  difleront  history.  The  first  of  these  was  the  dis- 
trict once  called  "Saxony,"  and  whioh  now  beara  the  name  of  the 
Ijowlanda,  the  space, roughly  speaking,  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Tweed.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  English  conquest 
of  Britain  the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  stretched  firom  the  Hum- 
ber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Lowlands  form- 
ed simply  the  northern  portion.  The  English  conquest  and  the 
EnsUah  colonization  were  as  complete  here  as  o>^e^  the  rest  of 
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BritMU.  Rivera  ftnd  hills  indeed  retained  their  Celtic  names,  but 
the  "Cods"  and  "hams"  aoattered  over  the  country  told  the  story 
of  its  Teutooio  settlement,  Dodings  and  Levinga  left  their  name 
(o  Dodington  and  Livingston  ;  Elphinston  and  Edmnndaton  pre- 
Mrved  the  memory  of  English  Elfins  and  Edmunds  who  had  raised 
their  homesteads  along  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  To  the  north- 
ward and  westward  of  this  Northumbrian  land  lay  the  kingdoms 
of  the  conquered.  Over  the  "Waste,"  or  "Desert — the  range  of 
barren  moora  which  stretches  from  Derbyshire  to  the  Cheviots — 
the  BritoD  had  Booght  a  i-efuge  in  the  long  strip  of  coast  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Dee  which  formed  the  earlier  Cumbria.  Against 
this  kingdom  the  efforts  of  the  Korthumbrian  rulers  had  been  in- 
cessantly directed ;  the  victory  of  Chester  had  severed  it  from  the 
Welsh  kingdoms  to  the  south ;  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland were  already  subdued  by  the  time  of  Eogfrith;  while  the 
wietohed  fragment  which  was  su^red  to  remain  unconquered  be- 
tween  the  Berths  of  Solway  and  of  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Cumbria  is  iu  its  later  use  confined,  owned  the  English  sapremacy. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  indeed, it  seemed  likely  that  the 
same  mpremacy  wonid  extend  over  the  Welsh  tribes  to  the  north. 
To  theao  Picts  of  the  Highlands  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  was  a 
foreign  land,  and  significant  entries  in  their  rude  chronicles  tell  us 
how  in  their  forays  "  the  Picts  made  a  laid  upon  Saxony."  But 
they  had  long  bowed  to  a  vague  acknowledgment  of  the  English 
overlordsfaip :  the  English  fortress  of  Edinburgh  looked  menacing- 
ly across  the  Forth,  and  at  Aberaom  beside  it  was  established  an 
English  prelate  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  the  Picts.  Ecgfrith,  in 
whose  hands  the  power  of  Northumbria  reached  its  highest  point, 
marched  across  Forth  to  change  this  overlordship  into  a  direct 
dominion,  and  to  bring  the  senes  of  English  victories  to  a  close. 
His  host  ponred  burning  and  ravaging  across  the  Tay,  and  skirt- 
ed the  base  of  the  Grampians  as  iar  as  the  field  of  Nectansmere, 
where  King  Bruidi  awaited  them  at  the  head  of  the  Picts.  The 
great  battle  which  followed  proved  a  tnming-point  in  the  history 
of  the  North ;  the  invaders  were  cut  to  pieces,  Ecgfrith  himself 
being  among  the  slain,  and  the  power  of  Northumbria  was  broken 
forever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  the  E^cts  started  into 
new  life  with  its  great  victory,  and  pushed  its  way  in  the  hundred 
yean  that  followed  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  till  tbe 
whole  conntry  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  acknowledged  its 
supremacy.  But  the  hour  of  Plctish  greatness  was  marked  oy  the 
sudden  extinction  of  the  Plctish  name.  Centuries  before,  when 
the  English  invaders  were  be^nning  to  harry  the  sonth  coast  of 
Britain,  a  fleet  of  coracles  had  borne  a  tribe  of  the  Soots,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  called,  from  the  white 
diff-walls  of  Antrim  to  the  rocky  and  indented  coast  of  Sonth 
Argyle.  The  little  kingdom  of  Sootrland  which  these  Iiishmen 
foonded  slumbered  in  obsaurity  among  the  lakes  and  mountains 
to  the  south  of  Loch  Lynne,  now  submitting  to  the  overlordship 
of  Northnmbria,  now  to  that  of  the  Piote,  tilfthe  extinction  of  the 
direct  Fiotish  line  of  sovereigns  raised  the  Saot  King,  Kenneth 
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Mao-alpin,  wfao  chanced  to  be  tbdr  nearest  kiosTnan,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  For  fifty  yeara  these  rulers  of  Scottish  blood  atill  call 
themeelves  "Kings  of  the  Picts;"  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  oeDtnry  the  very  name  passes  away,  the  tribe  which  had 
given  its  chief  to  the  common  throne  gives  its  designation  to  the 
common  realm,  and  "Pict'Iand"  vanishes  from  the  page  of  the 
chronicler  or  annalist  to  make  way  for  the  "land  of  the  Soota." 

It  was  even  longer  before  the  change  made  way  among  the 
people  iteelf,  and  the  real  union  of  the  nation  with  its  kinga  was 
only  effected  by  the  common  Buffering  of  the  Danish  wars.  In  the 
North,  as  in  the  South  of  Britain,  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  brought 
about  political. unity.  Nob  only  were  Ficts  and  Scots  thoroachly 
blended  into  a  single  people,  hut  by  the  anuesation  of  Cuml>ria 
and  the  Lowlands,  their  monarohs  became  rulers  of  the  territory 
which  we  now  call  Scotland.  The  annexation  was  owing  to  the 
new  policy  of  the  English  kings.  Their  aim,  alter  the  long  atrag' 
gle  of  England  with  the  Noithmen,  was  no  longer  to  avwA  the 
kingdom  across  the  Forth,  but  to  raise  it  into  a  bulwark  against 
the  Danes  who  were  still  settled  in  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys,  and 
for  whose  aggressions  Scotland  was  the  natural  highway.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  in  EngliEh  aid  that  the  Scot  kings  could 
find  a  support  for  their  throne  againat  these  Danish  Jarls  of  Ork- 
ney and  Caithness.  It  was  probably  this  common  hostility  to  a 
common  foe  which  brought  about  the  "  commendation"  by  which 
the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth,  with  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  oboso 
the  English  King,  Eadward  the  Elder, "  to  father  and  lord."  The 
choice,  whatever  weight  after-events  may  have  given  to  it,  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  the  renewal  of  the  loose  English 
snpremacy  over  the  tribes  of  the  North  which  had  existed  during 
the  times  of  Northumbrian  greatness;  it  oertunly  implied  at  the 
time  nothing  save  a  right  on  either  side  to  military  aid,  though 
the  aid  then  rendered  was  necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  party  to  the  agreement  Such  a  connection  naturally 
ceased  in  the  event  of  any  war  between  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties;  it  was  in  &ot  by  no  moans  the  fendal  vassalage  of  a  later 
time,  bnt  rather  such  a  military  convention  as  existed  after  Sa- 
dowa  between  the  North-German  Confederation  and  the  States 
south  of  the  Main.  Bnt  loose  as  was  the  tie  which  bound  the  two 
countries,  a  closer  tie  soon  bound  the  Scot  King  himself  to  liia  En- 
glish overlord.  Strathclyde,  which,  after  tbe  defeat  of  Nectana- 
mere,  had  shaken  off  the  English  yoke,  and  which  at  a  later  time 
had  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Scots,  rose  into  a  temporary  in- 
dependence only  to  be  conquered  by  the  English  Eadmund.  By 
him  it  was  granted  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  on  the  feudal  tenure 
of  distinct  military  service,  and  became  from  that  time  the  ap- 
panage of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Soottiah  King.  At  a  later  time, 
der  Edgar  or  Cnut,  the  wiiole  of  Northern  Northumbria,  or  what 
i  now  call  the  Lothtans,  was  eeded  to  the  Sdottieb  sovereigns, 
but  whether  on  the  same  terms  of  feudal  dependence  as  an  ordi- 
nary English  earldom  or  on  the  same  loose  terras  of  "oommenda- 
"as  already  existed  for  lands  north  of  the  Forth,  we  have  no 
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neuiB  of  deciding;.  Tbe  retreat,  however,  of  the  bounds  of  the 
great  English  biBaoprio  of  the  North,  tbe  see  of  St  Cuthbert,  as 
br  sonthwsrd  as  the  Peiitland  Hills,  would  seem  to  imply  a  great- 
er change  io  the  political  character  of  the  ceded  district  than  the 
first  theory  would  allow. 

Whatever  change  these  sesBions  mar  have  brought  about  in  the 
relation  of  the  Scot  kings  to  their  English  overlords,  they  cer- 
tainly affeoted  in  a  very  marlced  way  toeir  relation  both  to  En- 
gland and  to  their  own  realm.  The  first  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lowlands  was  the  fixing  of  the  royal  residence  in  their  new 
Bonthern  dominmns  at  Edinbui-gh ;  and  the  English  civilization 
with  which  they  were  then  surrounded  changed  the  Scot  kings 
in  all  but  blood  into  Englishmeu.  A  way  soon  opened  itself  to 
the  EDglisb  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  with  Margaret, 
tbe  sister  of  Eadgar  ^thelin^.  Their  children  were  regarded  by 
a  large  party  within  England  as  representatives  of  the  older  roy- 
al race  and  as  claimants  of  the  throne,  and  this  danger  grew  as 
the  terrible  N^orman  devastation  of  the  Korth  not  only  di-ove 
iresh  mnltltndes  of  Englishmen  to  settle  in  the  Lowlands,  but 
filled  the  Scotch  court  with  English  nobles  who  had  fled  thith- 
er for  refuge.  So  formidable,  indeed,  became  the  pretensions  of 
the  Soot  kings,  that  they  forced  the  ablest  of  our  fi^orman  sov- 
ereigns into  a  complete  change  of  poliey.  The  Conqaeror  and 
William  the  Red  had  met  the  threats  of  the  Scot  sovereigns  by 
invasions  n4iioh  ended  again  and  again  in  an  illusory  homage. 
The  marriage  of  Henry  the  First  with  the  Scottish  priooess  Ma- 
tilda not  onlv  robbed  of  their  force  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  line, 
but  enabled  him  to  draw  it  into  far  closer  relatioDS  with  the  Nor- 
man throne.  King  David  not  only  abandoned  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  his  predecessors,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
niece  Matilda's  party  in  her  oontest  with  Stephen,  but  as  Henry's 
brother-in-law  he  figured  as  the  first  noble  of  the  English  court, 
and  found  English  models  and  English  snpport  in  the  work  of 
organization  which  he  attempted  within  his  own  domioiona  As 
tbe  marriage  with  Margaret  bad  changed  Malcolm  from  a  Celtic 
chieftain  into  an  English  king,  so  that  of  Matilda  converted  David 
into  a  Norman  and  Ibudal  sovereign.  His  court  was  filled  with 
Norman  nobles  from  the  South,  such  as  the  Balliols  and  Bruces 
'who  were  destined  to  play  ao  great  a  part  afterward,  hot  who 
DOW  for  the  first  time  obtained  fieft  in  the  Scottish  realm,  and  a 
feudal  jurisprudence  modeled  on  that  of  England  was  introduced 
into  the  Lowlands.  Throughont  these  changes  of  front,  however, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  question  of  the  Ennlish  overlordship 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion 
during  the  revolt  of  the  English  baronage  which  first  suggested 
to  the  ambition  of  Henry  the  Second  the  project  of  a  closer  de- 
pendence of  Scotland  on  the  English  Crown.  To  gain  his  fiee- 
dom,  William  consented  to  hold  his  orown  of  Henry  and  his  heirs, 
the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Scotch  kingdom  did  homage  to  Hen- 
ry as  to  their  direct  lord,  and  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  Scotch  cause* 
was  allowed  to  the  superior  court  of  the  English  suzerain.    From 
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this  bondage,  however,  Scotland  ww  soon  freed  by  the  wiae  prod- 
igality of  Kichard,  who  allowed  her  to  reparobsBe  the  freedom  she 
had  forfeited,  and  from  that  time  the  difficulties  of  the  older  olaim 
were  prudeDtlr  evaded  by  a  legal  compromise.  The  Scot  King 
repeatedly  did  homage,  but  with  a  distinct  protest  that  it  was 
rendered  for  lands  which  he  held  in  fief  withm  the  realm  of  En- 
gland. The  English  King  accepted  the  homage  with  a  counter 
protest  that  it  was  rendered  to  him  as  overlord  of  the  Scottish 
realm.  But  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  relations  of  the  two 
oonotries  had  remained  peaceful  and  friendly,  when  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Third  seemed  destined  to  remove  even  the  necessi- 
ty of  protGBta  by  a  closer  union  of  the  two  kiogdoma.  Alexander 
had  left  but  a  single  grandchild,  the  daughter  of  the  Korwegiaa 
King,  and  alter  long  negotiation  the  Scotch  Parliament  proposed 
the  marriage  of  "the  &uid  of  Norway"  with  the  son  of  Edward 
the  First.  It  was,  however,  carefully  provided  in  the  marriage 
treaty  of  Brigham  tliat  Scotland  shonld  remun  a  separate  and 
free  kingdom,  and  that  its  laws  and  customs  should  be  preserved 
inviolate.  No  military  aid  was  to  be  claimed  bv  the  English 
King,  no  Sootoh  appeal  to  be  carried  to  an  Englisn  court.  The 
project,  however,  was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claimant  after  claim- 
ant of  the  vacant  throne  Edward  was  drawn  into  &r  other  rela- 
tions to  the  Scottish  realm. 

Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  only  three 
could  be  regarded  as  serious  olaimanta  By  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  William  the  Lion  the  right  of  snccession  passed  to  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  David,  and  the  claim  of  John  Balliol, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  rested  on  bis  descent  from  the  elder  of  these; 
that  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Anoandale,  on  his  descent  from  the 
second ;  that  of  John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  de- 
scent from  the  third. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  orisie  every  one  in  Scotland  or  out  of  it 
recognized  some  sort  of  overlordship  in  Edward,  for  the  Norwe- 
gian King,  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  seven  of  the  Scotch 
earls,  had  already  appealed  to  him  before  Margaret's  death,  and 
the  death  itself  was  followed  by  the  oonsent  of  both  the  claimanta 
and  the  Connoil  of  Regency  to  refer  the  question  of  the  tncoes^. 
sion  to  his  decision  in  a  Parliament  at  Norham,  But  the  over-' 
lordship  which  the  Scots  acknowledged  was  something  far  less 
direct  and  definite  than  what  Edward  claimed  at  the  opening  of 
this  conference.  The  royal  claim  was  supported  by  excerpts  from 
monastio  chronicles,  and  by  the  slow  advance  of  an  English  army ; 
while  the  Scotch  lords,  taken  by  surprise,  fonnd  little  help  in  tbe 
delay  which  was  granted  them,  and  at  last,  in  oommon  with  the 
claimants  themselves,  formally  admitted  Edward's  direct  sozerain- 
ty.  To  the  nobles,  in  fact,  the  concesBion  must  have  seemed  « 
•mall  one;  like  the  principal  olaimants  they  were  for  the  most 
part  Norman  in  blood,  with  estates  in  both  oountries,  and  looking 
for  honors  and  pensions  fcom  the  English  court.  From  the  Com- 
mons no  admission  of  Edward's  claims  could  be  extorted;  but  in 
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Scotland,  feudalized  m  it  had  been  by  Ssvid,  the  CommonB  were 
as  yet  of  little  weight,  aud  their  opposition  was  quietly  passed  by. 
All  the  rightB  of  a  teudal  suzerain  were  at  once  assumed  by  the 
English  King;  he  entered  into  the  poseesBion  of  the  country  as 
into  that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  hela  by  its  overlord  till  the  dis- 
pute was  settled,  his  peace  was  sworn  throughout  the  land,  its  cas- 
tles delivered  into  bis  charge,  while  its  bishops  and  nobles  swore 
homage  to  him  directly  as  their  lord  saperior.  Scotland  was  thns 
reduced  to  the  subjection  which  she  had  experienced  under  Honiy 
the  Second,  but  the  full  discussion  which  Killowed  over  the  van- 
ons  claims  to  the  throne  showed  that,  while  exacting  to  the  full 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  right,  Edward  desii'ed  to  do  justice  to 
the  country  itself  The  body  of  commissioners  which  the  King 
Dominated  were  mainly  Scotch,  a  proposal  for  the  partition  of  the 
realm  among  the  claimants  was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Sootofa 
law,  and  the  claim  of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder  branch 
preferred  to  that  of  hia  rivals 

The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new  monarch,  and 
BaUiol  did  homage  to  Edward  wiUi  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  due  to  him  from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there 
was  peace.  Edward  in  &ct  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  push 
fiurther  the  rights  of  his  crown.  Even  allowing  that  Scotland 
vaa  a  dependent  kingdom,  it  was  &r  from  being  aocordinK  to 
feudal  custom  an  ordinary  fief.  A  distinction  h^  always  been 
held  to  exist  between  the  relation  of  a  dependent  king  to  his  sa- 
perior lord  and  those  of  a  vassal  noble  to  his  sovereign.  At  Bal- 
liol's  homage,  Edward  had  disclaimed,  iu  strict  accordance  with  the 
marriage  treaty  of  Brigham,  any  right  to  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  a  fi^  those  of  wardship  or  marri^e ;  bat  there  were  other  cus- 
toma  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  as  iacontestable  as  these.  Eccleai- 
aatically, Scotland  waa  independent  of  any  see  but  that  of  Rome. 
Its  sovereign  again  had  never  been  held  bound  to  attend  the 
Council  of  the  English  Baronage,  to  do  service  in  English  warfare, 
or  to  cotttribate  on  the  part  of  his  Scotch  possessions  to  English 
aida-  No  express  acknowledgment  of  these  rights  had  been  given 
by  Edward,  but  for  a  time  they  were  practically  observed.  The 
rif^ht  of  free  justice  was  as  dear  as  the  rest.  Since  the  days  of 
William  the  Lion  no  appeal  from  a  Scotch  king's  court  to  that 
of  his  overlord  had  been  allowed,  and  the  judicial  independence 
of  Scotland  had  been  expressly  acknowledged  in  the  marriage 
treaty.  This  right  of  appeal  Edward  now  determined  to  enforce, 
and  Balliol  at  first  gave  way.  The  resentment,  however,  both  of 
his  baronage  and  hw  people,  forced  him  to  resist;  and  while  ap- 
pearing formally  at  Westminster  he  refused  to  answer  an  appeal 
Mve  by  the  advice  of  his  Council.  He  was  in  fact  looking  to 
Pranoe,  which,  as  we  shall  afterward  see,  waa  jealonsly  watching 
Edward's  proceedings,  and  ready  to  force  him  into  war.  By  a  new 
breach  of  customary  law  Edward  summoned  the  Scotch  nobles  to 
follow  him  in  arms  against  this  foreign  foe.  But  the  summons  was 
din«garded,  and  a  second  and  formal  refusal  of  aid  was  followed 
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by  a  seoret  alliance  with  France  and  hj  a  Papal  abeolatioa  of  Bal- 
liol  from  his  oath  of  fealty. 

Edwai-d  was  Btill  reloctant  to  he^n  the  war,  when  his  goruples 
were  relieved  by  the  refnaal  of  Balliol  to  attend  hia  Parliament  at 
Newcastle,  the  massacre  of  a  small  body  of  English  troops,  and 
the  inveetment  of  Carlisle  by  the  Scots.  Ordera  were  at  cmce 
given  for  an  advance  upon  Berwiclc.  The  taunts  of  its  citizens 
stnng  the  King  to  the  quick.  "Kynge£dward,waune  thonbavest 
Berwick,  pike  thee ;  wanne  thou  havest  getcD,  dike  thee,"  they 
shouted  from  behind  the  wooden  stockade,  which  formed  tlie  only 
rampart  of  the  town.  Bat  the  stockade  was  stormed  with  the 
loss  of  a  single  knight,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  of  the  citlxens 
were  mown  down  ia  a  ruthless  carnage,  while  a  handful  of  Flemish 
traders  who  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  all  assailantB  were 
burned  alive  in  it  The  massacre  only  ceased  when  a  processioq  of 
priests  bore  the  host  to  the  King's  presence,  praying  for  meroy, 
and  Edward  with  a  sudden  and  characteristic  burst  of  tears  called 
off  his  troops ;  but  the  town  was  ruined  forever,  and  the  great 
merchant  city  of  the  Korth  sank  from  that  time  into  a  petty  sea- 
port. At  Berwick  Edward  received  Balliol's  defiance.  "Has  the 
fool  done  this  folly  F"  the  King  ciied  in  haughty  scorn.  "If  he 
will  not  come  to  us,  we  wilt  come  to  him."  The  terrible  slaughter, 
however,  had  done  its  work,  and  his  march  was  a  triamphal  pn^> 
ress.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Pei-th  opened  their  gates,  Bruce 
joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol  himself  surrendered  and 
passed  without  a  blow  from  his  throne  to  an  English  prison.  No 
further  punishment,  however,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate 
realm.  Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared  its  foi^ 
feiture  to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Balliol's  treason.  It  lapsed 
in  &ct  to.  the  overlord,  and  its  earls,  barons,  and  gentry  sworo 
homage  in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their  king.  The 
sacred  stone  on  which  its  older  sovere^ns  had  been  installed,  an 
oblong  block  of  limestone,  which  legend  asserted  to  hare  been  the 
pillow  of  Jacob  as  angels  ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  was 
removed  from  Scone  and  placed  in  Westminster  by  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor.  It  was  inclosed  by  Edward's  order  in  a  stateir 
seat,  wkioh  became  from  that  hour  the  coronation  chair  of  Eoglish 
kirws. 

To  the  King  himself  the  whole  business  must  have  seemed 
another  and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  meroy  and  just 
government  which  had  followed  his  first  success  followed  his  seo- 
ond  also.  The  government  ttf  the  new  dependency  was  intrust- 
ed to  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English  Coun- 
cil of  Regency.  Pardon  was  freely  extended  to  all  who  had 
resisted  the  iuvasiou,  and  order  and  public  peace  were  rigidly 
enforced.  But  both  the  justice  and  injustice  of  the  new  rule 
proved  fatal  to  it ;  the  wrath  of  the  Soots,  already  kindled  by 
the  intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to  English  barons,  was  fan- 
ned to  fury  by  the  strict  administration  of  iaw,  and  the  repres- 
of  feuds  and  cattle- lifting.    The  disbanding,  too,  of  troops, 
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which  was  caoBed  by  the  penury  of  the  royal  exchequer,  united 
with  the  license  of  the  soldiery  who  remained  as  a  protection  of 
the  English  rale  to  qaicken  the  national  sense  of  vrong.  The 
disgraceful  snbmiBsion  of  their  leaders  hroaght  the  people  them- 
selves to  the  front.  In  spite  of  a  hnndred  years  of  peace  the 
farmer  of  the  liowlands  and  the  artisan  of  the  towns  remained 
EtODt-hearted  Northumbrian  Englishmen;  they  had  never 
Rented  to  Edward's  supremacy,  and  their  blood  rose  against  the 
insolent  rule  of  the  stranger,  llie  genios  of  an  outlaw  knight, 
William  Waliaoe,  saw  in  their  smonldering  discontent  a  hope  of 
freedom  for  bis  country,  and  his  daring  raids  on  ontlytng  parties 
of  the  Enghsh  soldiery  soon  ronsed  the  Lowlands  into  revolt.  Of 
Wallace  himself,  of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or  nothing ; 
the  very  traditions  of  bis  gigantic  stature  and  enormons  strength 
are  dim  and  unhistorical.  But  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people 
baa  guided  tt  aHght  in  choosing  Wallace  for  its  national  hero. 
He  was  the  £nt  to  sweep  aside  the  tech nioali ties  of  feudal  law 
and  to  assert  freedom  as  a  national  birthright  Amid  the  despair 
of  nobles  and  priests  he  called  the  people  itself  to  arms,  uid  his 
discovery  of  the  military  value  of  the  stout  peasant  footman,  who 
had  till  then  been  scorned  by  baronage  and  knighthood — a  dis- 
covery copied  by  the  bnrghers  of  Flanders,  and  repeated  in  the 
victories  of  the  Swiss — gave  a  death-blow  to  the  system  of  feudal- 
ism and  changed  in  the  end  the  face  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of 
an  army  drawn  principally  from  the  coast  districts  north  of  the 
Tay,  which  were  Inhabited  by  a  population  of  the  same  blood  as 
that  of  the  Lowlands,  Wallace  occupied  the  valley  near  Stirliiig, 
the  pass  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  awaited  the  En- 
gligfa  advance.  The  offers  of  Earl  Warrenne  were  scornfully  re- 
jected :  "  We  have  come  here,"  said  the  Scottish  leader,  "  not  for 
peace,  but  to  free  our  country."  The  position  of  Wallace,  a  semi- 
circle of  hills  behind  a  loop  of  Forth,  was  in  feet  chosen  with  con- 
summate skill  The  one  bridge  which  crossed  the  river  was  only 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast;  and  though  the 
English  army  had  been  passing  from  day-break,  only  half  its  force 
was  across  at  noon  when  Wallace  closed  on  tt  and  cot  it,  after  a 
short  combat,  to  pieces,  in  the  sight  of  its  helpless  comrades. 
The  retreat  of  Warrenne  over  the  border  left  Wallace  head  of  the 
country  he  had  freed,  and  for  a  time  we  find  him  acting  as 
"Guardian  of  the  Realm"  in  Balliol'a  name,  and  heading  a  wild 
foray  into  Northumberland.  His  i-eduction  of  Stirling  Castle  at 
last  called  Edward  to  the  field.  The  King,  who  marched  north- 
ward with  a  larger  host  than  had  ever  followed  his  banner,  was 
enabled  by  treachery  to  surprise  Wallace,  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  and  to  force  him  to  battle  near  Falkirk.  TTie 
Scotch  force  still  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace 
drew  up  his  spearmen  in  four  great  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the 
outer  ranks  kneeling,  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within, 
while  a  small  force  of  horse  were  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the 
rear.  It  was  the  formation  of  Waterloo,  the  first  appearance  in 
our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlao  of  "  that  unconquerable  British 
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infantry,"  before  wbich  chivalry  was  destined  to  go  down.  For 
a  momeDt  it  bad  all  Waterloo's  euocees.  "I  have  brooght  yoa  to 
the  ring,  bop  (dance)  if  you  can,"  are  words  of  rough  humor  that 
reveal  the  very  soul  of  the  patriot  leader,  and  the  serried  ranlu 
answered  well  to  his  appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  who  led  the 
English  van  shrank  wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares.  "Back 
to  your  mass,  bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless  knights  behind  him, 
but  the  body  of  horse  dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  spears. 
Terror  spread  through  the  English  array,  and  its  Welsh  auxilia- 
ries drew  off  in  a  body  fi'om  the  field,  till  the  generalship  of  Wal- 
lace was  met  by  that  of  the  King.  Drawing  nis  bowmen  to  the 
front,  Edward  riddled  the  Scottish  ranks  with  arrows,  and  then 
burled  his  cavalry  afresh  on  the  wavering  front.  In  a  moment 
all  was  over,  and  the  maddened  knights  rode  in  and  out  of  the 
broken  ranks,  slaying  without  mercy,  Tboneanda  fell  ou  the  field  ; 
Wallace  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a  handful  of 
men.  But  mined  as  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed,  his  work  was 
done;  he  had  roused  Scotland  into  life,  and  even  a  defeat  like 
Fdkirk  left  her  nnconqnered,  Edward  remained  master  of  the 
ground  he  stood  on ;  and  as  soon  as  want  of  snppties  foroed  him 
to  retreat,  a  native  regency  of  the  nobles  under  Bruce  and  Comyo 
coQtinticd  the  strug^e  for  independence.  For  a  time  dan^rs 
from  abroad  stayed  Edward's  hand;  France  was  still  menacmg, 
and  a  claim  advanced  by  Pope  Boni&ce  the  Eighth,  at  its  sugges- 
tion, to  the  feudal  euperiority  over  Scotland,  arrested  a  fresh  ad- 
vance of  the  King.  The  quarrel,  however,  l^tween  Philip  le  Bel 
and  the  Papacy  which  soon  followed  removed  all  obstacles,  and 
enabled  him  to  defy  Boniface  and  to  wring  from  France  a  treaty 
in  which  Scotland  was  abandoned,  Edward  at  once  resumed  the 
work  of  invasion,  and  af^ain  the  nobles  flnng  down  their  arms  aa 
he  marched  to  the  North.  Comyn,  at  the  head  of  the  R^ency, 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  the  surrender  of  Stirling  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Gotland.  The  triumph  of  Edward  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  full  execution  of  his  desi^s  for  knitting 
the  two  countries  tcvether  by  a  clemency  and  wisdom  which  re- 
veal the  greatness  of  his  Btatesraanship.  A  general  amneety  was 
extended  to  all  who  had  shared  in  the  revolt.  Wallace,  who  re- 
fused indeed  to  avail  himself  of  Edward's  mercy,  was  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  at  Westminster  on  charges  of  treason, 
sacrilege,  and  robbery.  The  head  of  the  great  patriot,  crowned 
in  mockery  with  a  circlet  of  lanrel,  was  placed  upon  London 
Bridge.  But  the  ezecntion  of  Wallace  was  the  one  blot  on  Ed- 
ward's  clemency.  With  a  masterly  boldness  he  intrusted  the 
government  of  the  country  to  a  connotl  of  Scotch  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  freshly  pardoned  for  their  share  in  the  war,  and  an- 
ticipated the  policy  of  Cromwell  by  allotting  ten  representatives 
to  Scotland  in  the  Common  Parliament  of  his  realm,  A  convo- 
cation was  summoned  at  Perth  for  the  election  of  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  great  j ad icial  scheme  which  was  promulgated  in 
this  assembly  adopted  the  amended  laws  of  David  as  the  Dase  of 
a  new  legislation,  and  divided  the  country  for  judicial  purposes 
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into  foar  district*,  LotbUn,  Galloway,  tba  HigblaDdi,  and  tfae  land 
betToen  the  Highlands  and  the  Forth,  at  the  bead  erf  each  of 
which  were  placed  two  jasticiaries,  the  od«  Eaglish  and  the  other 
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Savi^tion,  the  "Liber  de  Aotinuit  Legibm,"  ediudb*  Mr.  &t^>I«toa  for  tba  Cam- 
den Society ;  for  the  ridng  of  Williani  Longbemrd,  (he  lioiy  in  WilUam  of  Vew- 
bonragh.  In  bis  "Euiy  on  English  Municipal  Hiitoir" (1867),  Hr.  Thompion  hai 
givea  K  otefni  account  of  tbe  relaiioaR  of  LNCMler  with  iw  cam.     A  great  ttore  of 

in  Brad/*  work  o 


From  Boenea  such  as  we  have  been  deecribing,  from  the  wrong 
and  bloodshed  of  foreiga  conqneat,  we  pan  to  the  peaceful  life  and 
pnwreaa  of  England  itselC 

Tnroagh  tbe  rei^n  of  the  three  Edwards  two  rerolutions,  whioh 
have  been  almost  ignored  \>y  our  historians,  were  BJIentiv  obang- 
ing  the  whole  character  of  EDglish  society.  The  first  of  these,  the 
rise  of  B  new  class  of  tenant-tarmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  here- 
after in  iu  connection  with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears 
the  name  of  Wat  Tyler.  Tbe  second,  tbe  rise  of  the  craftsmen 
within  our  towns,  and  the  struggle  by  which  they  won  power  and 
privilege  from  the  older  burghers,  is  tbe  most  remarkable  event 
in  the  period  of  onr  national  history  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  have  already  briefly  described  the  outer  progress  of  the 
earlier  English  boroughs.  In  England  the  town  was  originally, 
in  every  case  save  that  of  London,  a  mere  bit  of  land  within  the 
lordship,  whether  of  tbe  king  or  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic, 
whose  inhabitants  happened,  either  for  parposes  of  trade  or  pro- 
tection, to  closter  togetner  more  clc»ely  than  elsewhere.  It  is  this 
cbaracieristio  of  our  boroughs  that  separatee  them  at  once  from 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  Provence,  which  had  preserved  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  their  Roman  origins,  from  the  Glerman  towns 
loanded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  with  the  special  purpose  of  slielter- 
ing  industry  from  tbe  feudal  oppression  around  them,  or  from  the 
French  oommunea  which  at  a  later  time  sprang  into  existeuoe  in 
sheer  revolt  against  feudal  outrage  within  their  walls.  In  En- 
gland the  tradition  of  Rome  bad  utterly  passed  away,  while  the 
oppresaion  of  feudalism  was  held  fairly  in  check  by  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Tbe  English  town,  therefore,  was  in  its  beginning 
■imply  •  piece  of  tbe  general  country,  organized  and  governed  in 
the  same  way  as  tbe  manors  around  it ;  that  is  to  say,  justice  was 
administered,  its  annual  rent  collected,  and  its  customary  serv- 
ices exacted  bj  tbe  reeve  or  steward  of  the  lord  to  whose  estate 
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it  belonged.  To  modem  ejes  the  subjeotioD  irbich  these  services 
involved  misht  seem  complete.  When  Leicester,  for  instftuoe, 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqaeror  into  those  of  its  earls, 
Its  townsmen  were  bound  to  reap  their  lord's  corn-crops,  to  griad 
at  his  mill,  to  redeem  tbeir  strayed  cattle  from  bis  pound.  Tho 
great  forcBt  around  was  the  earl's,  and  it  was  only  ottt  of  hia 
grace  that  the  little  borough  could  drive  its  swine  into  the  woods 
or  pasture  its  cattle  in  the  glades.  The  justice  and  govemmeDt 
of  the  town  lay  wholly  in  its  master's  hands;  he  appointed  its 
bailiffs,  received  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  his  tenants,  and  the 
fees  and  tolls  of  their  markets  and  fairs.  But  when  once  theae 
dues  were  paid  and  these  services  rendered  the  English  towna* 
man  was  practically  free.  His  rights  were  SB  rigidly  defined  by 
custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Property  and  person  alike  were  se- 
oui'cd  against  arbitrary  seizure.  He  could  demand  a  fair  trial  on 
any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  administered  by  his  master's 
reeve  it  was  administered  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assent  of 
his  fellow -tow  us  men.  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the  town 
tower  gathered  the  bui^esses  to  a  common  meeting,  where  they 
could  exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their 
own  affair.  Their  merchant- guild  over  it«  ale-feast  regulated 
trade,  distributed  the  sums  due  from  the  town  among  the  differ- 
ent burgesses,  looked  to  the  due  repairs  of  gate  and  wall,  and  act- 
ed, in  fact,  pretty  much  the  same  part  as  a  town-council  of  to-day. 
Kot  onl^,  too,  were  these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the  first, 
but  they  were  constantly  widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  history  of  an  English  town,  we  find 
the  same  peaceful  revolution  in  progress,  services  disappearing, 
through  disuse  or  omission,  while  privileges  and  immunities  are 
being  purchased  in  hard  cash.  The  lord  of  the  town,  whether  be 
were  king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  commonly  thriftless  or  poor,  and 
the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign  of  a  sovereign,  or  the 
building  of  some  now  minster  by  a  prior,  brought  about  an  ap- 
peal to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill  again  their 
master's  treasury  at  the  price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  which 
gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  government.  Some- 
times a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  work  of  emancipation. 
At  Leicester,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  its  burgesses  was  to  regain 
their  old  English  jury  trial  (or  practice  of  compurgation)  which 
had  been  abolished  by  the  earls  in  favor  of  tbe  foreign  trial  by 
duel.  "It  chanced," says  a  charter  of  tbe  time, "that  two  kins- 
men, Nicholas  the  son  of  Aeon,  and  Geoffrey  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
waged  a  duel  about  a  certain  piece  of  land,  concerning  which  a 
dispute  bad  arisen  between  them;  and  they  fought  from  the  first 
to  the  ninth  hour,  each  conquering  by  turns.  Then  one  of  them 
fleeing  fi'om  the  other  till  he  came  to  a  certain  little  pit,  as  he 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  was  about  to  fall  therein,  his 
kinsman  said  to  him, 'Take  cai-e  of  the  pit,  turn  back  lest  thou 
shouldeet  fall  into  it.'  Thereat  so  much  clamor  and  noise  was 
made  by  the  by-standers  and  those  wfao  were  sitting  around,  that 
tbe  Earl  heard  these  clamors  as  far  off  as  the  castle^  and  he  in- 
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qaired  of  Bome  how  it  was  there  was  Bnoh  a  olftinor,  and  answer 
was  made  to  him  that  two  kiuamen  were  fighting  about  a  certun 
piece  of  ground,  and  that  one  had  fled  till  he  reached  a  oertain 
tittle  pit,  and  that  as  he  stood  over  the  pit  and  was  about  to  fall 
into  it  the  other  warned  him.  Tlien  tba  townamen  being  moved 
with  pity,  nutde  a  covenant  with  the  Earl  that  they  should  give 
bim  threepence  vearly  for  each  bonse  in  the  High  Street  that  itad 
a  gable,  on  conditioa  that  he  should  grant  to  them  that  the  twen- 
ty-fonr  jurors  who  were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should 
&om  that  time  forward  discuss  and  decide  all  pleas  they  might 
have  among  themselves."  For  the  most  part  the  liberties  of  our 
towns  were  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer  hard  bargaining.  The 
earliest  English  charters,  save  that  of  London,  date  from  the  years 
when  the  treasury  of  Heor^  the  First  was  drained  by  his  Norman 
wars;  and  grants  of  municipal  liberty  made  profeeeedly  by  the 
Angevins  are  probably  the  result  of  their  costly  employment  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  close,  however,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, this  work  of  outer  emancipation  was  practically  complete. 
All  the  more  important  Eoglish  towns  had  secured  the  right  of 
justice  in  their  own  borough  court),  of  Belf.gov em ment,  and  of 
self-taxation,  and  their  liberties  and  charters  served  as  models 


Durins;  the  progress  of  this  outer  revolution,  the  inner  life  of 
the  English  town  was  in  the  same  quiet  and  hardly  conscious  way 
developing  itself  from  the  common  form  of  the  life  around  it  into 
a  form  especially  its  own.  Within  as  without  the  ditch  or  stock- 
ade which  formed  the  first  boundary  of  the  borough,  land  was 
from  the  first  the  test  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was 
what  constituted  the  townsman.  We  may  take,  perhaps,  a  for- 
eign instance  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  point  in  our  municipal 
history.  When  Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen  resolved  to  found 
Freiburg,  his  "£rea  town,"  in  the  Brisgan,  the  mode  he  adopted 
waa  to  gather  a  group  of  traders  togeUter,  and  to  give  each  man 
R  plot  of  ground  for  his  freehold  round  what  was  destined  to  be 
the  market-place  of  the  new  oommunity.  In  England  the  "  land- 
less" man  had  no  civic  as  he  had  no  national  existence ;  the 
"  town"  was  simply  an  association  of  the  landed  proprietors  with* 
in  its  bounds ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  ia  this  association,  as  it 
originally  existed,  which  could  be  considered  peculiar  or  excep- 
tional The  constitution  of  the  English  town,  however  different 
its  form  may  have  afterward  become,  was  at  the  first  simply  that 
of  the  people  at  large.  We  have  before  seen  that  among  the  tier- 
man  races  society  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  that  it  was  the 
family  who  fought  and  settled  side  by  side,  and  the  kinsfolk  who 
were  bonnd  together  in  ties  of  mntual  responsibility  to  each  other 
and  to  the  law.  Aji  sooiety  became  more  complex  and  less  sta- 
tionary it  necessarily  outgrew  these  simple  ties  of  blood,  and  in 
England  this  dissolution  of  the  family  bond  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  very  tine  when  Danish  incursions  and  the  growth  of 
a  feudal  temper  among  the  nobles  rendered  an  isolated  existence 
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most  perilons  for  the  fVeem&n.  His  only  resonree  was  to  eeeb 
protection  smong  bis  fellow- freemen,  find  to  replace  the  older 
brotherhood  of  the  kinsfolk  by  s  volantary  aAsociation  of  his 
neighbors  for  the  eame  purposes  of  order  and  self-defense.  "Hie 
tendency  to  unite  in  such  "  frith -guilds"  or  peace-clnbs  became 
general  throughout  Europe  daring  the  ninth  and  tenth  centaries, 
bat  on  the  Continent  it  was  ronghfy  met  and  repressed.  The  eno- 
eeason  of  Charles  the  Great  enacted  peaalties  of  scourging,  noBe- 
slitting,  and  banishment  against  votuntaiy  unions,  and  even  a 
league  of  the  poor  peasants  of  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Northmen  was  suppressed  by  the  swords  of  the  Frankisb  noblee. 
lo  England  the  attitude  of  the  kings  was  utterly  different.  The 
system  of  "frank -pledge,"  or  free  engagement  of  neighbor  for 
neighbor,  was  accepted  after  the  Danish  wars  as  the  base  of  so- 
oiaf  order.  Alfred  recognized  the  common  reBponsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  frith-gnild  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  kinsfolk, 
and  Aihelstan  accepted  frith^uilds  as  the  oonstitnent  element  of 
borough  life  in  the  Dooms  of  Londoo. 

The  frith-guild,  then,  in  the  earlier  English  town,  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  frith-guilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order 
in  the  country  at  larga  An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  ita 
members  was  substituted  for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the  guild- 
feast,  held  once  a  month  in  the  common  ball,  replaced  the  Gather- 
ing of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family  hearth.  But  within  this  new 
&mily  the  aim  of  the  frith-guild  was  to  establish  a  mutual  respon- 
sibility as  close  as  that  of  tne  old.  "Let  all  share  the  same  lot," 
mn  its  law ;  "  if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it.'*  Its  member  could  look 
for  aid  from  his  gni Id-brothers  in  atoning  for  any  guilt  incurred  by 
mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  in  case  of  violence 
or  wrong;  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his  com- 
pui^ators ;  if  poor,  they  supported,  and  when  dead  they  buried  bim. 
bn  the  other  iiand,be  was  responsible  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the 
state,  for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wrong  of  brother 
against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general  body  of  the 
guild,  and  was  punished  by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion 
which  left  the  offender  a  "  lawless"  man  and  an  outcast.  The  one 
difference  between  these  guilds  in  country  and  town  was,  that  in 
the  latter  case,  from  their  close  local  neighborhood,  they  tended  in- 
evitably to  coalesce.  Under  Athelstan  the  London  guilds  united 
into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectually  their 
common  aims,  and  at  a  later  time  we  find  the  guilds  of  Berwiok 
enacting  "  that  where  many  bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one 
place  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  in  the  dealings 
of  one  with  another  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."  The  process 
was  probably  a  long  and  diffionlt  one,  for  the  brotherhoods  nato- 
ratly  differed  much  in  social  rank,  and  even  after  the  nnion  was 
effected  we  see  traces  of  the'separate  esistenoe  to  a  certain  extent 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  guilds. 
In  London,  for  instance,  the  knigh ten-guild,  which  seems  to  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  ita  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  time  its  sepa- 
rate property,  while  its  alderman-^as  the  chief^offioer  of  each 
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guild  was  called  —  became  the  aldennan  of  the  united  guild  of 
the  whole  city.  In  Canterbnry,  we  find  a  similar  guild  of  thanes, 
from  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  town  seem  commonly  to  have 
been  selected.  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  anion  might  be,  when 
once  It  WBB  effected  the  town  passed  irom  a  mere  collection  of 
brotherhoods  into  a  powerful  and  organised  oommnnity,  whose 
character  was  inevitably  determmed  by  the  cironmstanceB  of  its 
origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boronghs  seem  to  have  been  main* 
Jy  gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pnrsnits;  the  first 
Dooms  of  London  provide  eBpecially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  citizens.  But  as  the  inoreasing  security  of  the 
country  invited  the  farmer  or  the  squire  to  settle  apart  in  bis  own 
fields,  and  the  growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns  them- 
selves,  the  dimrence  between  town  and  country  became  more 
sharply  defined.  London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  civic  life.  Even  in  Athelstan's  day  every  London 
merchant  who  had  made  three  long  voyages  on  his  own  account 
ranked  aa  a  thane.  Its  "  lithsmen,"  or  shippers'-gnild,  were  of 
sufficient  importance  ander  Hardicanate  to  figure  in  the  election 
of  a  king,  and  ita  principal  street  still  tells  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
trade  in  the  name  of  "  Cheapside,"  or  the  bai^aining  place.  Bat 
at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  cammeroial  tendency  had  become 
universaL  The  name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  is  in  al- 
most every  case  no  longer  that  of  the  "  town-guild,"  but  of  the 
"merchant-guild." 

This  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townsmen  produced 
important  results  in  the  character  of  their  municipal  institutions. 
In  becoming  a  merchant-guild,  the  body  of  citisens  who  formed 
the  "  town,  enlarged  their  powers  of  civic  legislation  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  ineir  internal  trade.  It  became  their 
special  bnsiness  to  obtain  from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  lords, 
wider  commercial  privileges,  rights  of  coinage,  grants  affairs,  and 
exemption  from  tolls;  wnile  within  the  town  itself  they  framed 
regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods,  the  control  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  recovery  of  debts.  A  yet  more  important  result 
sprang  from  the  increase  of  population  which  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  eacaped  serfe,  of  traders  without  landed  hold- 
ugs,  of  families  who  had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and 
generally  of  the  artisans  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual 
ufe  of  the  town.  The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade, 
in  common  with  alt  other  forms  of  jurisdiction,  lay  wholly  in  the 
bands  of  the  landed  borghcrs  whom  we  have  described.  By  a  nat- 
ural process,  too,  their  superiority  in  wealth  produced  a  fresh  divis- 
ion between  the  *'  burshers"  of  the  merobantguild  and  the  nnen- 
franchised  mass  around  them.  The  same  change  which  severed  at 
Florence  the  seven  greater  arts,  or  trades,  from  the  fonrteen  less- 
er arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations  of  banking,  the 
manuiiuitnre  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth  to  a  position  of  superiority 
even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the  seven,  told,  thongb  with 
less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.     The  burghers  of  the  mer- 
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chant-guild  gradaally  concentrated  tbemselves  on  the  greater  op- 
eratioiiB  of  oommerce,  od  trades  which  reqaii-ed  a  larger  capital, 
while  the  meaner  empIoymentB  of  eeneral  traffic  were  abaadoued 
to  their  poorer  neighbors.  This  advance  in  the  dirieion  of  labor 
is  marked  by  snch  eeveraDoea  as  we  note  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry of  the  cloth  merchant  from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather  merchant 
from  the  butcher.  But  the  result  of  this  severanoe  was  all-impor^ 
taot  in  its  infinenoe  on  the  constitution  of  our  towna  The  metn- 
hers  of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by  the  wealthier  burghers  form- 
ed themselves  into  crafl-guilds,  which  soon  rose  into  dangerans 
rivalry  with  the  original  raer chant-guild  of  the  town.  A  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  full  member- 
ship of  any  trade-guild.  Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest 
character ;  the  qnuity  and  value  of  work  were  rigidly  prescribed, 
the  hours  of  toil  fixed  "  from  day-break  to  curfew,"  and  strict  pro- 
vision made  against  competition  in  labor.  At  each  meeting  of 
these  guilds  their  members  gathered  round  the  craft-box,  which 
contained  the  rules  of  their  society,  and  stood  with  bared  heads  as 
it  was  opened.  The  warden  and  a  qooram  of  guild -brothers  form- 
ed a  court  which  enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  guild,  inspected 
all  work  done  by  its  members,  or  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  un- 
worthy goods;  and  disobedience  to  their  orders  was  punished  by 
fines,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  right  to  trade;  A  common  fund  was  raised  by  contribatious 
among  the  members,  which  not  only  provided  for  the  trade  ob- 
jects of  the  guild,  but  sufficed  to  found  chantries  and  masses,  and 
erect  painted  windows  in  the  church  of  their  patron  saint.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  arms  of  the  craft-guila  may  often  be  seen 
blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with  those  of  prelates  and  of 
kings.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose  to  such 
eminence  as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were  the  most 
difficult,  for  to  enable  a  trade-guild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
any  success,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the  whole  body  of  crafts- 
men belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  it, 
and  secondly,  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be 
secured  to  it.  A  royal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  over  the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  first 
straggle  with  the  merchant-guild,  which  had  till  then  solely  exer- 
cised juriadiction  over  trade  within  the  boroughs.  The  weavers, 
who  were  the  first  to  secure  royai  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First,  were  still  engaged  in  the  contest  for  existence  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  John,  when  the  citiEens  of  Loudon  bought  for  a  time 
the  suppression  of  their  guild.  Even  under  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, Exeter  was  engaged  in  resisting  the  establishment  of  a  tailor's 
guild.  From  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  spread  of  these 
societies  went  steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade  passed  from 
the  merchant-guilds  to  the  new  craft-guilds. 

It  is  this  straggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  time,  of  the 
"  greater  folk"  against  the  "  lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "  commune," 
the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  "prudhommes," 
or  "  wiser"  few,  which  brought  about,  as  it  passed  from  the  Tegv 
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l&tion  of  trade  to  the  general  government  of  the  town,  tlie  great 
civio  revolution  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteeDth  centnriea,  On 
tbe  Gontioent,  and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  Btra^le  was 
as  fierce  as  the  snpremacy  of  the  older  burghers  had  been  com- 
plete. In  Kuln  the  craftsmen  had  been  redaoed  to  all  but  serfage, 
and  the  merchant  of  Bi-nssels  might  box  at  his  will  the  ears  of 
"  the  man  withont  heart  or  honor  who  lives  by  his  toil."  Such 
social  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of  bloodshed 
to  the  cities  of  Germany ;  but  in  England  the  tytatiny  of  olaas 
over  class  had  been  restraioed  by  the  general  tenor  of  th«  law, 
and  the  revolution  took  for  the  most  part  a  milder  form.  The 
longest  and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  naturally  at  London.  No- 
where had  the  territorial  constitution  etruok  root  so  deeply,  and 
nowhere  had  the  landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a  height  of  wealth 
and  influence.  The  city  was  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  an  alderman  drawn  from  the  ruling  class.  Id 
some,  indeed,  the  office  seems  to  have  become  hereditary.  The 
"magnates,"  or  "barony"  of  the  merchant -guild  advised  alone 
on  all  matters  of  civic  government  or  trade  regulation,  and  dis- 
tributed or  assessed  at  their  will  the  revenues  or  burdens  of  the 
town.  Such  a  position  afforded  an  opening  for  corruption 
oppression  of  the  most  galling  kind ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  impression  of  the  unbimess  of  the  assessment  levied 
on  the  poor,  and  the  undue  burdens  which  were  thrown  on  the 
unenfranchised  classes,  which  provoked  the  first  serious  discon- 
tent. William  of  the  Long  Beard,  himself  one  of  the  goveminc 
body,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  which  numbered! 
in  the  terrified  fancy  of  the  burghers,  fifty  thousand  of  the  crafts- 
men. His  eloquence,  his  bold  defiance  of  the  aldermen  in  the 
town-mote,  gained  him  at  any  rate  a  wide  popularity,  and  the 
crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him  as  "  tne  savior  of  the 
poor.**  One  of  his  addresses  is  luckily  preserved  to  ns  by  a  hear- 
er of  the  tima  In  medife\'al  fashion  he  began  with  a  teit  from 
the  Vulgate, "Ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Saviour."  "I,"  he  began,  "am  the  savior  of  the  poor.  Ye 
poor  men  who  have  felt  the  weight  of  rich  men's  hands,  draw  from 
my  fonntain  waters  of  wholesome  instruction  and  that  with  joy, 
for  the  time  of  your  visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will  divide  the 
w'aters  from  the  waters.  It  is  the  people  who  are  the  waters,  and 
1  will  divide  the  lowly  and  faithful  folk  from  the  proud  and  faith- 
less folk;  I  will  part  the  chosen  from  the  reprobate  as  light  from 
darkness."  Bat  it  was  in  vain  that  by  appeals  to  the  King  ho 
Strove  to  win  royal  favor  for  the  popular  causa  The  support  of 
the  moneyed  classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  costly  wars 
with  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Justiciary,  Archbishop  Hubert,  aft- 
er a  moment  of  hesitation,  issued  orders  for  his  arrest.  William 
seized  an  axe  and  felled  the  first  soldier  who  advanced  to  seize 
him,  and  taking  refuge  with  a  few  adherents  in  the  tower  of  Saint 
Mary-le-Bow,  summoned  his  adherents  to  rise.  Hnbert,  however, 
who  had  already  flooded  the  city  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt 
of  the  right  of  sanctuary  set  fire  to  the  totvcr  and  forced  William 
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to  Bnrrender.  A  bai^her^s  son,  whose  fiitber  he  had  al&in,  at&bbed 
him  as  he  came  forth,  and  with  his  denth  the  quarrel  slambered 
for  mora  than  fifty  jreara. 

No  farther  movement,  in  faot,  took  place  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Barons'  wara,  bnt  the  city  had  all  through  the  interval  been 
seething  with  discontent;  the  nnenfranchised  craftsmen,  ander 
pretext  of  preserving  the  peace,  had  united  in  secret  fnth-gnilda 
of  their  own,  and  mobs  rose  from  time  to  time  to  sack  the  houses 
of  foreigners  and  tbe  wealthier  burghers.  Bnt  it  was  not  till  the 
civil  war  began  that  the  open  contest  recommenced.  The  crafts- 
men forced  their  way  into  the  town-mote,  and  setting  aside  the 
aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  Thomas-fitE-Thomas  for  their  may- 
or.  Although  diMensioD  still  raged  during  tbe  reign  of  the  seo- 
ond  Edward,  we  may  regard  this  election  as  marking  the  final 
victory  of  the  craft-^ilds.  Under  his  sncoessor  all  contest  seems 
to  have  ceased;  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade,  their 
ordinances  formally  recognized  and  enrolled  in  the  mayor's  court, 
and  distinctive  liveries  assamed  to  which  they  owed  the  name  of 
"  Livery  Companies,"  which  they  still  retain.  The  wealthier  citi- 
zens who  found  their  old  power  broken,  regained  influence  by  en- 
rolling themselves  as  members  of  tbe  trade^uilds,  and  Edward 
the  Third  himself  humored  the  current  of  oivic  feeling  by  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  guild  of  Armorers.  This  event  marks  the 
time  when  the  government  of  oar  towns  had  become  more  really 
popular  than  it  ever  again  became  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
of  our  own  davs.  It  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy 
into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to 
foretell  the  reaotionary  revolution  by  which  the  trade-gnilds  tbem- 
Belves  became  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  whtoh  they  had  de- 
posed. 


{AiUfmiHe*. — For  Edward  I.  as  Mbn.  For  Edwsrd  II.  ire  haT«  three  Smpor- 
lant  contempoiariM :  od  the  Kfng'i  dde,  Thomai  de  U  Uoor  (iu  Camden,  "Anglioa, 
Biittanica,etc.");  on  that  of  the  banmi,  Trokelows'i  AnDaUdwbliahedb;  tb«HM- 
ler  of  the  Bolli),  and  the  lafo  br  ■  monk  of  Halmeibary,  printed  by  Hearne.  Th« 
■hort  Chronicle  by  Marimuth  u  also  contemponcy  In  data  MalUm  ("Uiddls 
Aista'")  has  illaBCraied  the  connitntionat  aspect  of  the  time.] 


If  we  turn  again  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  Edward  the  First  we  find  a  progress  not  less  real, 
but  checkered  with  darker  vicissitudes  than  the  progress  of  our 
towns.  Able  as  Edward  undoubtedly  was,  he  &ilea  utterly  to 
recognize  the  great  transfer  of  power  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  long  struggle  for  the  Charter,  by  the  reforms  of  &rl 
Simon,  and  by  his  own  earlier  legislation.  Hia  conception  of  king- 
ship was  that  of  a  just  and  religious  Heni^  the  Second,  but  his 
England  was  as  different  from  the  England  of  Henry  as  the  Par- 
liament of  the  one  was  different  from  the  Great  Council  of  tbe 
other.  In  the  rough  rhymes  of  Robert  of  Qlouoeater  we  md  Uie 
simple  political  creed  ot  the  people  at  large: 

Coot^lc 
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"WbcdB  ttw  land  throoKb  God'i  gnca  to  good  pmM  wm  bnwght 
For  to  hav«  ihe  old  taw*  the  higb  tnea  Innted  their  thoaght: 
For  to  bare,  ai  we  aaid  ein,  Ihe  good  old  Lair, 
Tb^  King  made  hij  charter  and  granted  it  with  Mwe." 

Bnt  the  power  which  the  Charter  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
fell  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  baroQage.  The  farmer  and  the 
artisan,  thoagh  they  couid  fight  in  some  great  crisis  for  freedom, 
bad  as  yet  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  common  taslc  of  government. 
"Hte  vast  indostrial  change  in  both  town  and  country,  which  bad 
begnn  dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  which  continued 
with  increasing  foroe  during  that  of  his  bod,  absorbed  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  trading  classes.  In  agriculture,  the  inciosure 
of  common  lands  and  the  latroduotion  of  tbe  system  of  leases  on 
the  part  of  the  great  proprietors,  coupled  with  the  Bubdivision  of 
estates  which  was  facilitated  by  Edward's  legislation,  was  grad< 
nally  creating  out  of  the  masses  of  rural  boudsmen  a  new  olass  of 
tenant  &rmers,  whose  whole  energy  was  absorbed  in  their  own 
great  rise  to  social  freedom.  The  very  oanseB  which  rendered  the 
growth  of  municipal  liberty  so  difficult,  inereaaed  the  wealth  of 
the  towna  To  the  trade  with  N^orway  and  the  Hanse  towns  of 
Xorth  Germany,  tbe  wool-trade  with  tiandera,  and  the  wine  trade 
with  Gasoony,  was  now  added  a  fast  increasing  commerce  with 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  great  Venetian  merchanl  galleys  appeared 
OD  tbe  English  coast,  Florentine  traders  settled  in  toe  southem 
ports,  the  fa^tnkers  of  Litcca  followed  those  of  Cahors,  who  had  al> 
ready  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  usury  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
wealth  and  industrial  energy  of  the  country  were  shown,  not  only 
in  the  rise  of  a  capitalist  class,  but  in  a  crowd  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical baildinga  which  distinguished  this  period.  Christian  ar- 
chitecture reached  its  highest  beauty  in  the  opening  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  period  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Westminster  and  the  exquisite  cathedral  church  at  &ilisburT. 
The  noble  of  the  day  was  prond  to  be  sWied  **  an  incomparable 
builder,"  while  some  traces  of  the  art  of^Italy,  which  was  just 
springing  into  life,  flowed  in  with  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  whom 
the  pspscy  was  forcing  on  the  English  Church.  In  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  mosaic  pavement, 
and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  minster  and  chapter-house,  re- 
mind nsof  the  school  which  was  about  to  spring  up  under  Oiotto. 

But  even  had  this  iBdnstrial  distraction  been  wanting,  tbe 
trading  classes  had  no  mind  to  claim  any  direct  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  sovemnient.  It  was  a  work  which,  in  default  of  the 
Crown,  feU  naturally,  according  to  the  ideaa  of  the  time,  to  tbe 
baron^e,  and  in  tbe  baronage  the  nation  reposed  an  unwavering 
trust,  liie  nobles  of  England  were  no  longer  the  brutal  foreign- 
ers from  whose  violence  the  strong  hand  of  tbe  Norman  sf>vereign 
bad  been  needed  to  protect  their  subiecto;  they  were  as  English 
as  the  peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had  won  English  liberty  by 
Uietr  swords,  and  the  popular  trost  in  their  fidelity  to  its  cause 
was  justified  by  the  trMition  of  their  order,  which  bound  them  to 
look  on  themselves  as  its  natural  gnardiuns.    Quietly,  therefore. 
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and  by  &  natural  prooeea  of  political  development,  the  problem 
wbicb  Earl  Simon  bad  first  dared  to  face,  bow  to  ineare  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  realm  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  was  solved 
aa  Simon  had  solved  it,  by  the  transfer  of  the  buaineea  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  greater  prel- 
ates and  barons,  acting  aa  the  chief  officers  of  state  under  the 
name  of  the  Continnal  Council.  The  qaiet  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  this  body  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  HeniT' 
the  Third  and  the  retnru  of  Edwai-d  the  Ftret,  if  we  contrast  it 
with  the  disorders  which  had  previously  followed  a  king's  decease, 

tiroved  that  the  Crown  was  no  longer  the  real  depositary  of  po 
itical  power.  In  the  brief  indeed  whioh  announced  Edward's  ac- 
cession the  Gonncil  asserted  the  crown  to  have  devolved  on  the 
new  monarch  **  by  the  will  of  the  peers."  At  an  earlier  time  the 
nersonal  greatness  of  Edward  might  have  redressed  the  balance, 
bnt  the  cbarnoter  of  his  legislation,  as  we  have  traced  it  in  a  for- 
mer page,  and  especially  the  oligarchical  character  of  hia  land  laws, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  baronage  to  have  remained  praotically 
snpreme.  The  very  form  indeed  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which 
the  barons  were  backed  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  elected  for 
the  moat  part  under  their  tnflnenoe,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  towns,  atill  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Barons'  war ;  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  these  Parliamentary  asaemblieg  which  gave 
opportnnity  for  connsel,  for  party  oi^anization,  and  a  distinct  po- 
litical base  of  ftotion ;  above  all,  the  new  financial  power  which 
their  control  over  taxation  enabled  them  to  exert  on  the  throne, 

E laced  the  rule  of  the  nobles  on  a  basis  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
y  the  utmost  efforts  of  even  Edward  himself 
From  the  very  outset  of  bis  reign  the  King  straggled  fruitlessly 
against  thia  overpowering  influence.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be 
content  with  a  crown  held  "  at  the  will  of  the  peers,"  and  hia  aym- 
pathies  mast  have  been  stirred  by  the  revolution  on  the  other  side 
the  Channel,  where  the  successors  of  St.  Lewis  were  crushing  the 
power  of  the  fvndal  baronage  and  erecting  a  royal  despotism  on 
Its  rnins.  He  at  once  copied  the  French  monarchs  by  issuing 
writs  of  "quo  warranto,"  which  required  every  noble  to  produce 
his  titles  to  his  estates.  But  the  attack  was  roughly  met,  Earl 
Warrenne  bared  a  maty  aword,  and  flung  it  on  the  oommisaionera' 
table.  "  This,  sirs,"  said  he,  **  is  my  title-deed.  By  the  sword  my 
fathers  won  their  lands  when  they  cams  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  by  my  sword  I  will  hold  them."  The  King  dealt  a  harder 
blow  at  the  baronage  in  his  rigorous  enforcement  of  public  order. 
Difierent  as  the  Engliah  nobles  were  from  the  fendal  noblesse  of 
Germany  and  France,  there  is  in  every  military  class  a  tendency 
to  outrage  and  violence,  whioh  even  the  stern  justice  of  Edward 
found  it  difficult  to  repTesa,  Great  earls,  such  as  those  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war  along  the  Welsh  march- 
es ;  in  Shropshire,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  waged  his  feud  with  Fnik 
Fitz  Warine.  To  the  lesser  nobles  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  the 
long  wain  of  goods  as  it  passed  along  the  highway,  was  a  tempt- 
ing prey.    Once,  nnder  cover  of  a  mock  tournament  of  monks 
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ftgwnst  canoDfl,  &  band  of  conntiy  geotlemen  snoceeded  \a  intro- 
dumng  themselveB  into  the  great  merchant  fair  at  Boston ;  at 
sight-fall  every  booth  was  on  fire,  the  merchanta  robbed  and 
Blaaghtered,  and  the  booty  carried  off  to  ships  which  lay  ready  at 
the  quay.  Streams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran  the  tale  of  popular  hor- 
ror, flowed  melted  down  the  gutters  to  the  sea ;  "  all  tne  money  in 
England  could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."  At  the  close  of  Ed- 
wu^'b  reign  lawless  bands  of  "trail>bastons,"or  club-men,  main- 
tained themselves  by  general  outrage,  aided  the  country  nobles 
in  their  fends,  and  wrested  money  and  goods  by  threats  from  the 
great  tradesmen.  The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  im- 
prison the  earls,  to  hang  the  chief  of  the  Boston  marauders,  aad  to 
snppresB  the  outlaws  by  rigorous  commisBlons.  But  be  had  stmok 
from  his  hands,  by  two  widely  difierent  measures,  his  chief  re- 
soarces  for  a  struggle  with  the  barons  when  the  Scotch  war  sud- 
denly placed  him  at  their  mercy. 

It  was  by  the  support  of  the  lawyer  class,  by  its  hatred  of  the 
noblesse,  by  its  introduation  of  the  civil  law  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  royal  despotism,  that  the  French  kings  had  trampled  feadalism 
naderfoot.  In  England  so  perfect  was  the  national  union,  that 
Uie  very  judges  were  themselves  necessarily  drawn  from  the  body 
of  the  lesser  baronage.  It  was  probably  their  useletsnesa  for  any 
purposes  of  royal  aggression,  quite  as  much  as  their  personal  cor- 
mptioD,  which  Edward  suddenly  punished  by  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
bench.  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  banished  from  the  realm,  and 
his  colleagues  imprisoned  and  fined.  While  his  justice  thus  rob- 
bed him  of  the  weapon  of  the  law,  fanaticism  robbed  him  of  the 
financial  resource  which  had  so  often  enabled  his  predecessors  to 
confront  thdr  people.  Under  the  Angevina  the  popular  hatred  of 
tiie  Jews  had  grown  rapidly  in  intensity.  But  the  royal  protec- 
tion had  never  wavered.  Henry  the  Second  had  granted  them 
the  right  of  burial  outside  of  every  city  where  they  dwelt.  Kich- 
ard  had  punished  heavily  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Yoric,  and  he 
organized  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Ghrbtians  for  (he  registra- 
tion of  their  contracts.  John  suffered  none  to  plunder  them  save 
himself  though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's 
revenue  of  his  realm.  But  the  very  troubles  of  the  time  brought 
in  a  harvest  greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  oonld  reap;  the 
Jews  grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  estates,  and  only  a  burst  of 
popular  feeling  prevented  a  legal  decision  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  own  freeholds,  and  rise  to  an  equal  citizenship  with 
their  Christian  neighbors.  Their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  super- 
stitions around  them  broke  ont  in  the  taunts  they  leveled  at  pro- 
cessions as  they  passed  their  Jewries,  sometimes  as  at  Oxford  in 
actual  attacks  upon  them.  Wild  stories  floated  abont  among  the 
people  of  children  carried  off  to  Jewish  houses,  to  be  circnm- 
cised  and  crucified,  and  a  boy  of  Lincoln  who  was  found  slain  in  a 
Jewish  house  was  canonized  by  popular  reverence  as  "St.  Hugh," 
FsDaticism  met  fanaticism,  and  the  fint  work  of  the  friars  was  to 
Kttte  in  the  Hebrew  quarters  aud  establish  their  oonvent-honses. 
But  the  tide  of  popular  fury  was  rising  too  fast  for  these  gentler 
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means  of  reooDoiliation.  Wben  the  FraDciscam  saved  Beveoty 
Jews  from  death  by  their  prayers  to  the  King  the  populace  angrily 
refused  the  brethrea  alms.  The  sack  of  Jewry  after  Jewry  was 
the  sign  of  popular  triamph  dnriog  the  Barons'  war.  With  it* 
close  tell  OD  the  Jews  the  more  terrible  perseontion  of  the  law. 
Statute  after  statute  hemmed  them  in.  They  were  forbidden  to 
hold  real  property,  to  employ  Christian  servants,  to  move  through 
the  streets  without  the  colored  tablet  of  wool  on  their  breast 
which  distinguished  their  race.  They  were  prohibited  from  build- 
ing new  synagogaes,  or  eating  with  ChriBtians,  or  acting  as  pbysi' 
ciana  to  them.  Their  trade,  already  orijipled  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
bankers  of  Cshors,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order,  which  bad« 
them  renounce  asury  under  pain  of  death.  At  last  persecution 
could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  struggle  with  Scotland, 
E^lward,  eager  for  jxtpular  favor,  and  himself  swayed  by  the  fi^ 
naticism  of  his  subjects,  ended  the  long  agony  of  the  Jews  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  realm.  Of  the  sixteen  thousand  who 
preferred  exile  to  apostasy  few  reached  the  shores  of  France. 
Many  were  wrecked,  others  robbed  and  flung  overboard.  One 
ship-master  turned  a  crew  of  wealthy  merchants  out  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  bade  them  call  a  new  Moses  to  save  them  from  the  sea. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  to  that  of  Cromwell  no  Jew  tonched 
Snglish  ground. 

No  share  in  the  enormities  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  can  fall  upon  Edward,  for  he  not  onlv  suffei-ed  the  fugi- 
tives to  take  their  wealth  with  them,  but  punished  with  the  halter 
those  who  plundered  them  at  sea.  But  the  expulsion  was  none 
the  less  a  crime,  and  a  crime  for  which  punishment  was  quick  to 
follow.    The  grant  of  a  fifteenth  made  by  the  grateful  Parliament 

E roved  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  loss  which  the  royal  treasury 
ad  sustained.  The  demands  of  the  Stiotch  war  grew  heavier  day 
by  day,  and  they  were  soon  aggravated  by  the  yet  greater  ex- 
penses of  the  French  war  which  it  entailed.  It  was  sheer  want 
which  drove  Edward  to  tyrannous  extortion.  His  first  blow  fell 
on  the  Church ;  he  demanded  half  their  annual  income  from  the 
clei^y,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wrath  at  their  resistance,  that  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  stood  forth  to  remonstrate,  dropped 
dead  of  sheer  tei-ror  at  his  feet,  "  If  any  oppose  the  King's  de- 
mand," said  a  royal  envoy,  in  the  midst  of  toe  Convocation,  *'  let 
him  sUnd  up,  that  he  may  be  noted  as  an  enemy  to  the  Kins^a 
peace."  The  outraged  churohmen  fell  back  on  an  untenable  plea 
that  their  aid  was  due  solely  to  Rome,  and  pleaded  a  bull  of  ex- 
emption, granted  by  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  as  a  ground  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  further  taxation.  Edward  met  their  refusal  by 
a  general  ontlawry  of  the  whole  order.  The  King's  courts  were 
closed,  and  all  justice  denied  to  those  who  refused  the  King  aid. 
The  clergy  had,  in  &ot,  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  the  out- 
lawry soon  forced  them  to  submission,  but  their  aid  did  little 
to  reurutt  the  exhausted  treasury,  while  the  pressure  of  the  war 
ateadily  increased.  Far  vider  measure  of  arbitrary  taxation 
were  needful  to  equip  an  expedition  which  Edward  prepared  to 
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lead  in  ])cr8on  to  Flandera,  The  conntry  gentlemen  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  kiii<;hthood,  or  to  compouud  for  exemptioQ  from 
the  burdensome  hoiioi-.  Forced  contributione  of  cattle  and  com 
were  demanded  from  tho  oountice,  and  the  export  daty  on  wool- 
now  the  staple  produce  of  the  countrv — was  mieed  to  six  times 
iu  former  atnouat.  The  work  of  the  Qreat  Charter  and  the  Bar- 
ons' war  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  undone,  but  the  blow  had 
no  sooner  been  struck  than  Edward  found  himsetf  powerless  with- 
in his  realm.  The  baronage  roused  itself  to  resistance,  and  the 
two  greatest  of  the  English  nobles,  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
position. Their  feudal  tenures  did  not  bind  them  to  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  their  protest  against  the  war  and  the  financial  raeasares  by 
which  it  was  carried  on  took  the  practical  form  of  a  refusal  to  fol- 
low Edward  to  Flanders.  "  By  God,  Sir  Earl,"  swore  the  King  to 
Bohun, "  you  shall  either  go  or  hang  I"  "  Br  God,  Sir  King,"  was 
the  cool  reply,  "I  will  neither  go  nor  hang  I"  Ere  the  Parliament 
he  had  convened  could  meet,  Edward  had  discovered  his  own  pow- 
erlessness,  and,  with  one  of  those  suddei\  revulsions  of  feeling  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable,  he  stood  before  his  people  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  owned,  with  a  burst  or  tears,  that  he  had  taken 
their  substance  without  due  warrant  of  taw.  His  passionate  ap- 
peal to  their  loyalty  wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  prosecntion 
of  the  war,  but  the  crisis  had  taught  the  need  of  further  securities 
sgdnst  the  royal  power,  and  while  Edward  was  still  struggling 
in  Flanders  the  Church  and  the  Baronage  drew  together  in  their 
old  alliance.  The  Primate,  Winchelsey,  joined  the  two  earls  and 
the  citizens  of  London  in  forbidding  any  fnrther  levy  of  supplies, 
and  in  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  the  Charter  was  not 
only  confirmed,  but  new  articles  were  added  to  it,  prohibiting  the 
King  from  raising  taxes  save  by  general  consent  of  the  realm. 
Edward  hurried  back  fVom  Flanders,  but  his  struggles  to  evade  a 
public  ratification  of  the  Charter,  his  attempt  to  add  an  evasive 
clause  saving  the  right  of  the  Crown,  and  the  secret  brief  which 
he  had  proonred  from  the  Papacy  annnlling  the  statute  altogether, 
only  proved  the  bitterness  of  his  hnmiiiation.  A  direct  threat  of 
rebellion  forced  him  to  swear  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and 
four  years  later  a  fresh  gathering  of  the  barons  in  arms  wrested 
from  aim  the  fiiU  execution  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.  The  suc- 
cesses gained  over  Scotland  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  restore  vigor  to  the  royal  authority;  but  the  fa- 
tal struggle  revived  in  the  lisiug  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  King's 
death  bequeathed  the  contest  to  his  worthless  sou. 

Worthiest,  however,  as  Edward  the  Second  morally  might  be, 
he  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  intellectual  power  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  his  settled  pur- 
pose to  fling  off  the  yoke  of  the  baronage,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  designed  accomplishing  his  purpose  was  a  ministry  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown.  We  have  already  noticed  the  change  by 
which  the  "  clerks  of  the  King's  chapel,"  who  had  been  the  minis- 
ters of  arbitrary  government  noder  the  Normans  and  Angevins, 
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bad  beeD  qnietly  superseded  by  the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Con- 
tinnal  Council.  At  the  close  of  his  father'it  reign,  a  direct  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  barons  to  nominate  the  great  officers  of  state 
had  been  cnrtly  rejected ;  but  the  royal  choice  had  been  practi- 
cally limited  in  the  selection  of  its  ministen  to  the  class  of  prel- 
ates and  nobles,  2nd,  however  closely  connected  with  royalty, 
such  officers  always  to  a  great  extent  shared  the  feelinss  aoil 
opinions  of  their  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  yoang  King  to 
undo  the  change  which  had  been  silently  brought  about,  and  ta 
imitate  the  policy  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  France  by 
ohoosing  as  nis  ministers  men  of  an  inferior  position,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  tbe  Crown  for  their  power,  and  representatives  of  noth- 
ing but  the  policy  and  interests  of  their  master.  Piers  Gaveston, 
a  loreigner  sprung  from  a  family  of  Gulenne,  had  been  his  frieoci 
and  companion  dnring  his  father's  reign,  at  the  close  of  which  be 
had  been  banished  from  the  realm  for  his  share  in  intrigues  which 
had  divided  £dward  &om  his  son.  At.  the  opening  of  the  aev 
reign  he  was  at  once  recalled,  crested  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  admin isti'fttion.  Gay,  genial,  thriftless,  Gaves- 
ton  showed  in  his  first  acts  the  quickness  and  audacity  of  Sonth- 
em  Gaal;  the  older  ministers  were  dismissed,  all  claims  of  prece- 
dence or  inheritance  set  aside  in  the  distribution  of  officers  at  the 
coronation,  while  taunts  and  defiances  goaded  the  proud  baronage 
to  fury.  The  iavorite  was  a  fine  soldier,  and  his  lance  unhorsed 
his  opponents  in  tonmey  afVer  tourney.  His  reckless  wit  flon^ 
nicknames  aboat  the  couit;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  "  the  Actor," 
Pembroke  "the  Jew,"  Warwick  "tbe  Black  Dog,"  But  taant  and 
defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron  mass  of  the  harona;^e. 
After  a  few  months  of  power  the  formal  demand  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  bis  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  hie  exile  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supply  till  redress  had  been 
granted  for  the  grievances  of  which  tbe  Commons  complained. 
The  great  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  oar  constitutional  his- 
tory really  hangs,  that  the  redress  of  grievances  should  precede 
the  grant  of  aid  to  the  Crown,  was  established  by  Edward's  re- 
luctant assent  to  the  demand  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  great 
concession  purchased  Gaveston's  return.  His  polioy,  however, 
was  the  same  as  before,  and  in  a  few  mon^a  tbe  barons  were 
again  in  arms.  The  administi-ative  revolution  of  tbe  King  was 
met  by  the  i-evival  of  the  bold  measures  of  Earl  Simon,  and  tlie 
appointment  in  full  Parliament  of  a  standing  committee  of  bish- 
ops, earls,  and  barons,  for  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the 
coming  year.  A  formidable  list  of  "Articles  of  Reform"  diawn 
wp  by  these  "Lords  Ordainers"  met  Edward  on  his  return  from  a 
frnitfess  warfare  with  the  Scots,  the  most  important  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  constitution  of  the  executive  power.  Parliament* 
were  to  be  holden  at  least  once  a  year;  the  consent  of  tbe  baron- 
age assembled  in  them  was  required  for  a  declaration  of  war  or 
the  King's  departure  from  the  realm,  for  the  choice  of  all  the 
great  oAcen  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castlee, 
while  that  of  the  sheriff's  was  left  to  the  Continaal  Council  whom 
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they  nomiDftted.  The  demand  was  in  fact  one  for  a  transfer  of  the 
King's  antborky  into  the  bands  of  the  baronage,  for  the  part  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  was  still  oonfined  to  the  presentation  of 
petitions  of  grievances  and  the  grant  of  money,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  '*>^'  *°^  obstinate  straggle  that  Edward  was  forced  to 
comply.  The  exile  of  Gaveston  was  the  sign  of  the  barons'  tri- 
nmpb  ;  his  retnm  a  few  months  later  renewed  a  strife  which  was 
only  ended  by  his  ca^itnre  in  Scarborough.  The"Blaok  Dog" 
of  Warwick  had  sworn  that  the  favorite  should  feel  his  teeth ; 
and  Gaveston,  who  flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  £arl 
of  Lancaster,  praying  for  pity  "from  his  gentle  Lord,"  was  be- 
headed in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  his  oapitnlation  on  Blacklow 
HilL  The  King's  burst  of  grief  was  as  fi-uitless  as  his  threats  of 
vengeance;  a  feigned  submission  of  the  conquerors  completed 
the  royal  hnmiliation,  and  the  barons  knelt  befora  Edward  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon  which  seeroed  the  death- 
blow of  the  royal  power.  But  if  Edward  was  powerless  to  con- 
quer the  baronage,  he  could  still,  by  evading  the  observances 
of  the  ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion.  The 
six  years  that  follow  Gaveeton's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in 
our  history.  A  horrible  succession  of  famines  intensified  the  suf- 
fering which  sprang  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  rule  during  the 
dissension  between  the  barons  and  the  King.  The  overthrow  of 
Bannockbnm,  and  the  ravazes  of  the  Scots  in  the  North,  brought 
flhame  on  England  such  as  it  had  never  known.  At  last  the  cap- 
ture of  Berwick  by  Robert  Bruce  forced  Edward  partially  to  give 
way,  the  ordinances  were  formally  accepted, an  amnesty  granted, 
and  a  small  number  of  peers  belonging  to  the  barons'  party  add- 
ed to  the  great  officers  of  state. 

The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  nnion  of 
the  four  earldoms  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby 
with  his  own,  as  well  as  by  his  rnval  blood  (for  like  the  King 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third),  Btood  at  the  head  of 
the  English  baronage,  and  whom  the  issue  of  the  long  straggle 
with  Edward  raised  for  the  moment  to  supreme  power  in  the 
realm,  seems  to  have  fallen  far  beneath  the  greatness  of  his  po- 
sition. Incapable  of  governing,  he  could  do  little  but  regard 
with  jealousy  the  new  favorite,  originally  one  of  his  own  depend- 
ents, whom  Edwan]  adopted.  The  rise  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  on 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  county  of  (Glamorgan  with  the 
hand  of  its  heiress,  was  rapid  enough  to  excite  general  jealousy, 
and  Lancaster  found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  of  arms 
his  exile  from  the  kingdom.  Bat  tne  tide  of  popular  sympathy  al- 
ready wavering  was  turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  an  insult  offered 
to  the  Queen,  against  whom  Lady  Badlesmere  had  closed  the  doors 
of  her  castle  of  Ledes,  and  the  unexpected  energy  shown  by  Ed- 
ward in  avenfring  the  insult  gave  fiesh  strength  to  his  cause.  He 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  Despenser,  and  when  Lan- 
caster convoked  the  baronwe  to  force  him  again  into  exile,  the 
weakness  of  bis  party  was  shown  by  the  treasonable  negotiations 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  Soots,  and  by  his  precipitate  re- 
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treat  to  the  North  on  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  At  Bor- 
oughbridge,  however,  hia  ibrces  were  arrested  and  dispersed,  and 
the  Earl  nimself,  brought  captive  before  Edward  at  Pontefract, 
was  ordered  instantly  to  death  as  a  traitor.  "Have  mercy  on  me, 
King  of  Heaven,"  ciied  Lancaster,  as,  mounted  oa  a  gray  pony 
without  a  bridle,  he  was  hurried  to  execntion,  "lor  my  earthly 
king  has  forsaken  me."  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
crowd  of  his  adherents  and  by  the  captivity  of  the  rest ;  while  a 
Parliament  at  York  annulled  the  proceedings  against  Deapenser, 
and  repealed  the  greater  pait  of  the  Ordinances.  It  is  to  this 
Parliament,  however,  and  perhaps  to  the  vietorioaa  confidence  of 
the  royalists,  that  we  owe  the  famoas  provision  that  all  laws  con- 
cerning "  the  estate  of  the  Crown  or  ot  the  realm  and  people  must 
be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parliament  by  the  King, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earla,  barons,  and  uni- 
versality of  the  realm."  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  this  remarkable  enactment  that  much  of  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling  had  been  owing  to  the  assumption  of  all  legis- 
lative action  by  the  baronage  alone.  But  the  arrogance  of  Des- 
penser,  the  utter  failure  of  a  fi'esh  campaign  against  Scotland,  and 
the  humiliating  truce  for  fourteen  years  which  Edward  was  forced 
to  conclude  with  Robert  Bruce,  soon  robbed  the  Crown  of  its  tem- 
porary popularity,  while  Edward's  domestic  vices  brought  about 
the  sudden  catastrophe  which  closed  his  disastrous  reign.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
should  revisit  her  home  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  whose  quarrel  was  again  verging  upon  war,  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  followed  her  to  do  homage  iu  his 
father's  stead  for  the  duchy  of  Gnienne.  Keither  threats  nor 
prayers,  however,  could  induce  either  wife  or  child  to  return,  and 
the  Queen's  connection  with  the  secret  conspiracy  of  the  baron- 
age was  revealed  when  the  primate  and  nobles  hurried  to  her 
standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell,  Deserted  by  all,  and  repulsed 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  aid  he  had  implored,  the  King 
fled  hastily  to  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  embarKed  with  his  fa- 
vorite for  Lundy  Isle;  but  contrary  winds  flung  the  fiigitiv« 
again  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Despenser  was  at  once  hnng  on  a  gibbet 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  King  placed  in  ward  at  Kenil worth  till  his 
fate  could  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  summoned  for  that  purpose 
at  Westminster.  The  peers  assembled,  fearlessly  revived  tlie  con- 
stitutional usage  of  the  earlier  English  freedom,  and  asserted  their 
right  to  depose  a  king  who  had  proved  himself  nnworthy  to  rule. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  Edwai-d's  behalf,  and  only  four  prelates 
protested  when  the  young  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  accla- 
mation, and  presented  as  their  sovereign  to  the  multitudes  with- 
out. The  revolution  soon  took  legal  form  in  a  bill  which  charged 
the  captive  monarch  with  indolence,  incapacity,  the  loss  of  Scot- 
laud,  ttie  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  oppression  of  the 
Chnrch  and  Baronage ;  and  on  the  approval  of  this  it  was  Fesobw 
that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased  and  that  the 
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crown  had  passed  to  his  son,  Edward  of  WiDdsor.  A  duputHtion 
of  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  Keniiworth  to  procure  the  asaent 
of  the  diaorowned  King  to  hia  own  deposition,  and  Edward,  "  clad 
io  a  plain  black  gown,"  submitted  quietly  to  hia  fate.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Traasel  at  once  addressed  him  in  woi-ds  which  better  than 
any  other  mark  the  true  nature  of  the  step  which  the  Pariiamcnt 
had  taken.  ^  I,  William  TruBse),  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and 
others,  having  for  this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and 
give  back  to  you,  Edward,  once  King  of  England,  the  homage  and 
tealty  of  the  persona  named  in  my  procuracy;  and  acquit  and  dia- 
chargfl  them  thereof  in  the  best  manner  that  law  and  custom  will 
give.  And  I  now  make  proteatation  in  their  name  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  in  your  fealty  and  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  any 
thing  of  you  as  king,  but  will  account  jou  hereafter  as  a  private 
person,  without  any  manner  of  royal  dignity,"  A  significant  act 
followed  these  emphatic  words,  ^ir  Francis  Blount,  the  steward 
of  the  household,  broke  his  staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  only  used  at 
a  king's  death,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  royal 
■ervioe  were  disohai^ed. 

•mCIoti  TX.-Tta«  footolt  Wu  ^  Iad«p«Bd«M.    lS0e-13». 

{AalioTiiiei. — Mainly  the  con lemporarr  English  Chroniclcn  mid  itats  docDmenu 
for  the  reisni  of  the  threo  Edwards.  "The  Brace"  oT  Jobn  B«rboor  is  the  great 
legeadaty  ■tora-bonie  fbr  the  advenlnres  of  bii  hero :  but  ila  histoiicAl  Tilue  maj  be 
aeanirBd  by  iJm  fact  that  thoogh  born  Is«  than  twenty  veara  after  the  King'*  death 
he  makea  Bruce  iileTitical  with  his  own  gnuidfatber.  Mr.  Burton' 
Ibe  1>eat  modem  account  of  the  time.] 


To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  constitational  struggle  between 
the  kings  and  their  baronage,  we  have  deferred  to  its  close  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  contest  which  raged  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod in  the  North. 

With  the  Convention  of  Perth  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
Scotland  seemed  complete.  Edward,  in  fact,  was  preparing  for  a 
joint  Parliament  of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the  conquer- 
ed country  suddenly  sprung  again  to  arms  under  Robert  Bruce, 
the  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the  crown.  The 
IiTorman  house  of  Bruce  formed  a  part  of  the  Yoikshire  baronage, 
but  it  had  acquired  through  intermari'i^ea  the  Earldom  of  Car- 
rick  and  the  Lordship  of  Annaodale.  Both  the  claimant  and  his 
■on  had  been  pretty  steadily  on  the  English  side  in  the  contest 
with  Batliol  and  Wallace,  and  Robert  had  himself  been  trained  in 
the  English  Court,  and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favor.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  Bailiol  gave  a  new  force  to  hia  claims  upon  the 
crown,  and  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  which  he  had  set  on  foot 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  roused  Edward's  jealousy  that 
Bruce  fled  for  his  life  across  the  border.  In  the  cnnrch  of  the 
Gray  Friars  at  Dumtties  he  met  Comyn,  the  Lord  of  Badeuoch,  to 
vhose  treachery  he  attributed  the  disclosure  of  hia  plans,  and  aft- 
er the  interobange  of  a  few  hot  words  struck  him  with  his  dagger 
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to  the  gronncl.  It  was  an  ontrage  that  admitted  of  no  forgive- 
ness, and  Bruce  for  very  safety  was  forced  to  asBame  the  crowD 
six  weeks  after  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  The  news  roused  Scot- 
land again  to  arms,  and  snmmoned  Edward  to  a  fresh  contest  with 
his  nnconquerable  foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn  bad  changed 
the  King's  mood  to  a  terrible  pitileeeness ;  he  threatened  death 
against  alt  concerned  in  the  ontrage,  and  exposed  the  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  had  set  the  orown  on  Bmoe's  head,  in  a  cask  or 
open  cliamber  built  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Ber- 
wick. At  the  solemn  feast  which  celebrated  hie  eon's  knighthood 
Edward  vowed  on  the  swan,  which  formed  the  chief  dish  at  the 
banquet,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  exact  vengeance  from 
the  murderer  himself.  But  even  at  the  moment  of  the  tow,  Bruce 
was  already  flying  for  bis  life  to  the  Higblands.  "Henceforth," 
he  had  said  to  fais  wife  at  their  coronation," thou  art  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  I  King."  "  I  fear,"  replied  Mary  Brnce, "  we  are 
only  playing  at  royalty  like  children  in  their  games."  The  play 
was  soon  turned  into  bitter  earnest.  A  small  English  force  un- 
der Aymer  de  Valence  sufficed  to  rout  the  disorderly  levies  which 
had  gathered  round  the  new  monarch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce  left 
his  followers  at  Edward's  mercy.  Noble  after  noble  was  hnrried 
to  the  block.  The  Earl  of  Atbole  pleaded  kindred  with  royalty : 
"  His  only  privilege,"  burst  forth  the  King, "  shall  be  that  of  being 
banged  on  a  higher  sallows  than  the  rest."  Knights  and  priests 
were  strung  up  side  by  side  by  the  English  justiciaries ;  while  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Robert  himself  were  flung  into  Edward's 
prisons.  Bruce  himself  had  offered  to  capitulate  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, but  the  oflier  only  roused  the  old  Kmg  to  fury,  "Who  is 
so  bold,"  he  cried,  "  as  to  treat  with  onr  traitors  without  onr 
knowledge?"  and  rising  from  his  sick-bed  he  led  his  army  north- 
ward to  complete  the  conquest.  Bnt  the  hand  of  death  was  opon 
him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old  man  breathed  his 
last  at  Biirgh-upon-Sands. 
The  abandonment  of  his  great  enterprise  by  Edward  the  Sec- 
id,  and  the  troubles  which  soon  arose  between  the  King  and 
the  English  barons,  were  far  at  first  from  restoring  the  fortunes 
of  Uohert  Bi-uce.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  still  master  of  the 
open  country,  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  the  West,  among  whom 
the  new  King  was  driven  to  seek  for  shelter,  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  Lowland  Scots.  For  fonr  years  Bruce'a 
career  was  that  of  a  desperate  adventurer:  but  it  was  adversity 
which  transformed  the  reckless  murderer  of  Comyn  into  the  noble 
leader  of  a  nation's  cause.  Strong  and  of  commanding  presence, 
brave  and  genial  in  temper,  Bruce  bore  the  hardships  of  his  ca- 
reer with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  which  never  failed.  In  the 
legends  which  clustered  round  his  name  we  see  him  listeniag  in 
Highland  glens  to  the  bay  of  the  blood-bounds  on  his  track,  or 
holding  single-handed  a  pass  against  a  crowd  of  savage  olansmen. 
Sometimes  the  little  band  of  fugitives  were  forced  to  support 
themselves  by  hunting  or  fishing,  sometimes  to  break  np  for  safe- 
ty as  their  enemies  tracked  them  to  their  lair.     Bruce  himself  had 
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more  thHn  once  to  fling  off  his  shirt  of  mail  and  soramble  barefoot 
for  his  very  life  up  the  oraga.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  dark 
sky  clear^.  The  English  pressure  relaxed  as  the  Btniggle  be- 
tween Edward  and  his  barons  grew  fiercer.  James  Dongfaa,  the 
darling  of  Scotch  story,  was  the  first  of  the  Lowland  barons  to 
rally  again  to  the  Bruce,  and  his  daring  gave  heart  to  the  royal 
caas&  Once  he  anrpriaed  bis  own  honse,  n'hich  had  been  given 
to  SB  Englishman,  ate  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  its 
new  owner,  slew  hia  captives,  and  tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  pile 
of  wood  gathered  at  the  castle  gate.  'Dien  be  staved  in  the  wme- 
vats,  that  the  wine  might  mingle  with  their  blood,  and  set  honse 
and  wood-pile  oq  fire.  A  temble  ferocity  mingled  with  heroism 
in  the  work  of  freedom,  but  the  work  went  steadily  on.  Brncc'a 
"  harrying  of  Buohan"  after  his  defeat  of  its  earl,  who  had  joined 
the  English  in  the  North,  at  last  fairly  turned  the  tide  of  snocesB. 
Edinbnrgh,  Kozburgh,  Perth,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  fortresses 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  King's  hands.  The  olergy  met  in  council 
and  owned  Brnoe  as  their  lawful  lord.  Gradually  the  Scotch  bar- 
ons who  still  held  to  the  English  cause  were  coerced  into  submis- 
sion, and  Bruce  found  himself  strong  enough  to  invest  StirlinG;, 
the  last  and  the  most  important  of  the  Swtch  fortresses  whidi 
held  out  for  Edward. 

Stirling  was  in  fact  the  key  of  Scotland,  and  its  danger  roused 
England  out  of  its  civil  strife  to  a  vast  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
its  prey.  Tiiirt^  thousand  horsemen  formed  the  fighting  part  ot  the 
great  army  which  followed  Edward  to  the  North,  and  a  host  of 
wild  marauders  had  been  summoned  from  Ii-eland  and  Wales  to 
its  support.  The  army  whiob  Bruce  had  gathered  to  oppose  the 
inroaa  was  formed  almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed 
to  the  sooth  of  Stirling  on  a  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little 
brook,  the  Bannock  burn,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  engagement. 
Again  the  two  systems  of  warfare,  the  feudal  and  the  free,  were 
brought  face  to  face,  as  they  had  been  brought  at  Fslkirk,  and 
the  tCing,  like  Wallace,  drew  up  hia  force  in  solid  squareB  or  cir- 
cles of  spearmen.  The  English  were  dispirited  at  the  very  outset 
by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  by  the  issne 
of  a  siuffle  combat  between  Brnce  and  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  knight 
who  had  borne  down  upon  him  as  be  was  riding  peacefully  along 
the  front  of  his  army.  Robert  was  mounted  on  a  small  hackney, 
and  held  only  a  light  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  bnt,  warding  off  hia 
opponent's  spear,  he  cleft  his  sknll  with  so  terrible  a  blow  that  the 
handlc'Of  the  axe  was  shattered  in  his  grasp.  At  the  opening  of 
the  battle  the  English  archers  were  thrown  forward  to  rake  the 
Scottish  squares ;  ont  they  were  without  support,  and  were  easily 
diapersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Brace  had  held  in  reserve 
for  the  purpose.  The  gre&t  body  of  men  at  arms  next  flung  them- 
selrea  on  the  Scottish  front;  but  their  charge  was  embarrassed 
by  the  narrow  space  along  which  the  line  was  forced  to  move, 


and  the  steady  reBistonce  of  the  sqnareB  soon  threw  the  knight- 

!  that  were  stickit,"  says  an  ei- 

."    In  the 


1  into  disorder.     "  The  horses  that  were  stickit,"  says  an  ex- 
alting Scotch  writer, "  rushed  and  reeled  right  rudely. 
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realm,  snd  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to  sarrendcr,  was  etroog- 
ly  KarrisoDcd.  The  town  was  soon  besieged ;  but  a  Scotch  army 
under  the  regent  Donglas,  brother  to  the  famons  Sir  Jamee,  ad- 
vaaoed  to  its  relief,  and  attacked  the  covering  force,  which  was 
encamped  on  the  strong  position  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  Engliah 
bowmen,  however,  vindicated  the  fame  they  had  first  won  at  Fal- 
kirk, and  were  soon  to  crown  in  the  victory  of  Creasy ;  and  the 
Scotch  only  stm^led  throagh  the  marsh  which  covered  the  En- 
glish front,  to  be  riddled  wit^  a  storm  of  arrows,  and  to  break  in 
utter  rout.  The  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Berwick,  and  fVom  that 
time  the  town  remained  the  one  part  of  Edward's  conquests  which 
was  preserved  by  the  English  Crown.  Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was 
viewed  legally  as  representing  the  realm  of  which  it  had  once 
formed  a  part.  As  Scotland,  it  had  its  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
and  other  officers  of  state ;  and  the  peonliar  heading  of  acts  of 
Parliament  enacted  for  England  "  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed"  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  peculiar  position.  Bal- 
iiol  was  restored  to  bia  throne  by  the  conquerors,  and  his  formal 
cession  of  the  Lowlands  to  England  rewarded  their  aid.  During 
the  next  three  years  Edward  persisted  in  the  line  of  policy  he  had 
adopted,  retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  and  aiding  his 
sab-king,  Balliol,  in  campaign  after  campaign  against  the  despair- 
ing efforts  of  the  Douglases  and  other  nobles  who  stitl  adhered  to 
the  bouse  of  Bruce,  His  perseverance  was  all  but  crowned  with 
success,  when  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France  saved  Scotland  by 
drawing  the  strength  of  England  across  the  Channel.  The  patriot 
party  drew  again  together.  Balliol  found  himself  at  last  without 
an  adherent,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Edward,  while  David 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  won  back  the  chief  fastnesses  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  freedom  of  Scotland  was,  in  fact,  secured.  From 
a  war  of  conquest  and  patriotic  resistance,  the  struggle  died  into 
a  petty  strife  Mtween  two  angry  neighbors,  which  ^came  a  mere 
epiaode  in  the  larger  contest  between  England  and  France. 
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SMtloa  I.-SdwaFd  tks  TUrd.   1880-1360. 

[JsfWih'es. — The  concluding  part  oFthe  chninicle  of  Walter  of  Heminban^h 
Htoungford  Mams  to  hmTQ  been  jotted  down  >s  netri  of  the  pasdng  eTenta  reached 
iti  ut£or ;  it  ondi  on  the  verge  at  Crtssj.  Auotber  couteiiiponK?  ■ccoant,  liobot 
of  Araabory'i  hiitoi?  of  the  "nondeiful  deeds  of  Edward  the  Tliird"  to  the  yeia 
ia56,  bu  been  published  b;  Hearnb  A  third  b/  Enyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester, 
■ill  be  fband  in  Tivysden'a  "Decern  Scriptores."  At  the  close  of  this  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  the  slicceisire  annali  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  were 
tbniwa  together  bj  Wakingham  in  the  "  HisloriB  Anglicana"  which  bears  bis  name, 
lbs  histoi?  of  wboM  conpilation  hai  been  fully  explaioed  by  Mr.  Kiley  in  the  preC- 
acei  to  the  "  Chronica  Monasterii  St.  Albani,"  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
llie  state  docaments  and  negotiations  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  the  Fcedera. 
Jot  the  French  war  itaelf  onr  primary  authority  is  the  recently  discovered  chronicle 
of  Jehan  le  Be],  a  canon  of  St.  Lnmbert  of  Li^ge,  who  had  himself  served  in  Ed- 
ward's campaign  against  the  Scots,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  at  the  Court  of  John 
ofUainault.  <"  Jehan  leBei.Chroniques."  Edited  by  M.L.Polain,Brtis8Cte.  1SG3.) 
Up  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretignj,  where  it  closea,  Fi-oisgart  has  done  lilcle  more  thi 
copy  this  work,  mnking,  however,  large  additions  from  his  own  inquiries,  eapceinlly 
the  Flemish  anil  Breton  campaigns  and  the  acconnt  of  Creeay.  The  history  of  Frois- 
san'i  own  work  has  lately  been  cleared  op  by  Batod  Kerrrn  de  Lettenhore.  A 
Haituulter  of  Valenciennes,  he  held  a  post  in  Queen  Fhillippa's  houaehold  from  1361 
to  1369;  end  antler  this  influence  produced  in  1373  the  first  edition  of  liia  well- 
known  chronicle.  A  later  edition  is  far  less  English  in  lone,  nnd  a  thiid  venian, 
begnn  by  him  in  his  old  age  after  a  long  ahHence  from  England,  is  distinctly  French 
in  its  srmpaibiei.  Froissart's  vivacity  nnd  picturesqneneu  blind  us  to  the  inaceuracj 
of  his  detail*,  but  aa  an  historical  authority  he  is  of  no  great  valna.  llie  incident^ 
DKOtion  of  Creasy  and  the  later  English  expedition!  by  Villani  in  his  great  Floren- 
tine CbioDtde,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  importance.  The  best  modem  ac- 
count of  this  period  is  that  bj  Mr.  W.  Ziongman,"  History  of  Edward  the  ThiitL" 
Mr.  Morlay  ("  English  Wrilen")  has  treated  in  great  detail  of  Chancer.] 


In  the  middle  of  the  fomteentb  ceDtnrj  the  great  inoTement  to- 
ward freedom  and  nnitj  which  had  began  a&der  the  last  of  the 
Norman  kings  seemed  to  have  reached  its  end,  and  the  perfect 
fusion  of  conqnered  and  conquerors  into  an  English  people  was 
marked  hj  the  dianse,  even  among  the  nobler  classes,  of  the 
French  tongae.  Iq  spite  of  the  eSbrte  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  strength  of  fashion,  En^tish  was  winning  its  way 
thronghoat  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  its  final  triumph  in 
that  of  hifl  grandson.  "  Children  in  school,"  says  a  wi-iter  of  the 
earlier  reign,  "against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other  nations, 
be  oompelTed  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for  to  conetme 
their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  so  they  have  since 
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Normans  firet  came  into  Kngland.  Also  gentlemen's  children  be 
taaght  to  fipeak  French  from  the  time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their 
cradle,  and  kcow  how  to  speak  and  play  with  a  child's  toy ;  aod 
uplandish  (or  country)  men  will  hken  themselves  to  gentlemen, 
and  fondell  (or  dclisnt)  with  gi-eat  busyness  for  to  speak  French 
to  be  told  of."  "  This  manner,"  adds  a  translator  of  Richard's 
time,  "was  much  used  before  the  first  miiiTain  (the  plague  of 
1349),  and  is  since  somewhat  changed ;  for  John  Cornewailc,  a 
master  of  grammar,  charged  the  lore  in  grammar  school  and  con- 
struing from  French  into  English;  and  Richard  Pencricbe  learned 
this  manner  of  teaching  of  nim,  as  otbei-s  did  of  Pencricbe.  So 
that  now,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1385,  and  of  the  second  King 
Richard  after  the  conquest  here,  in  all  tho  giammar  schools  of 
England  cliildren  learneth  French,  and  constiueth  and  leameth 
in  English."  A  more  formal  note  of  the  change  thus  indicated  is 
found  in  the  Statute  of  1362,  which  ordei-s  English  to  be  used  in 
the  pleadings  of  courts  of  law,  because  "the  French  tongue  is 
much  unknown."  The  tendency  to  a  general  use  of  the  nation- 
al tongue  told  powerfully  on  literature.  The  influence  of  the 
French  romances  had  every  where  tended  to  make  French  the  one 
literary  language  at  the  opening  of  the  fouiteenth  century,  and 
in  England  this  influence  had  been  backed  br  the  French  tone  of 
the  couit  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  three  Edwards.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  long  French  romances 
were  translated  even  for  knightly  hearers,  "Let  clerks  indite  in 
Latin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "Testament  of  Love,"  "and  let 
Frenchmen  in  their  French  also  indite  their  quaint  terms,  for  it  Is 
kindly  to  their  mouths;  and  let  us  show  our  fantasies  in  snch 
wordes  as  we  learned  of  our  mother's  tongue."  The  new  nation- 
al life  afforded  nobler  material  than  "fantasies"  for  English  litera- 
ture. With  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  unity  had 
come  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  freedom.  Under  the 
first  Ednnid  the  Parliament  had  vindicated  its  right  to  the  con- 
trol of  taxation,  under  the  second  it  had  advanced  from  the  re- 
moval of  ministei's  to  the  deposition  of  a  king,  under  the  thii-d  it 
gave  its  voice  on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  controlled  expend- 
iture, and  regulated  the  course  of  civil  administration.  The  vig- 
or of  English  life  showed  itself  socially  in  the  wide  extension  of 
commerce ;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  woolen  manufactures  after 
the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  on  the  eastern  coast ;  in  the 
progress  of  the  towns,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the  victory  of  the 
craft-gnilds ;  and  in  the  development  of  agriculture  through  the 
rise  of  the  tenant-farmer.  It  gave  nobler  signs  of  it«  activitv  in 
the  spiiit  of  national  independence  and  moral  earnestness  which 
awoke  at  the  call  of  Wycli£  New  forces  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  were  destined  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history, 
broke  their  way  through  the  crust  of  feudalism  in  the  socialist  I'o- 
volt  of  the  Lollards,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  military  glory  threw 
it«  glamour  over  the  age  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

It  is  this  new  gladness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  itself  in 
the  verse  of  Geoffrey  Chancer.    In  spite  of  a  thousnnd  conjectures, 
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we  know  little  of  the  life  of  our  first  great  poet.  From  hia  own 
statement  we  gather  that  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  death  must  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  of  its  close.  His  family,  though  uotnobie,  seems  to  have  been 
of  some  importance,  for,  fiom  the  opening  of  his  career,  we  fin^ 
Chancer  in  close  connection  with  the  Court.  He  first  bore  arms 
in  the  campaign  of  13S9,  but  he  was  luckless  enough  to  be  made 
prisoner;  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  after  the  Treaty  ot*Bi«~ 
tigny  he  took  no  further  share  in  the  military  enterprises  of  hie 
time.  His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  famous  Katherine  Swyn- 
ford,  the  mistress,  and  at  a  later  time  the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
identified  him  with  the  foitnnes  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  it  was 
as  his  adherent  that  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1386,  and  to  his 
patronage  that  he  owed  a  sinecure  office  iu  the  CuBtoms  and  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Royal  Works.  A  mission,  which  was 
probably  connected  with  the  financial  straits  of  the  Grown,  carried 
him  in  early  life  to  Italy.  He  visited  Genoa  and  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where  the  memory  of 
Dante,  the  "great  master,"  whom  be  commemorates  so  reverently 
in  his  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccaccio  ;  atPadua, 
like  hia  own  clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  may  have  caught  the  story  of 
Griseldis  from  the  tips  of  Petraroa.     But  with  these  kw  facts  and 

Saesses  onr  knowledge  of  him  ends.  In  person,  the  portrait  of 
Gcleve,  which  preserves  for  ns  his  forked  oeard,  his  dark-colored 
dress  and  hood,  the  knife  and  pen-case  at  his  girdle,  is  supplement- 
ed by  a  few  vivid  touches  of  his  own.  The  Host  in  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales"  describes  him  as  one  who  looked  on  the  ground  as 
though  he  would  find  a  hare,  as  elf-like  in  face,  but  portly  of  waist. 
He  beard  little  of  his  neighbors'  talk ;  when  labor  was  over  "  thou 

foest  home  to  thine  own  house  anon,  and  also  dumb  as  a  stone. 
hoa  sittest  at  another  book  till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest 
thnsaa  an  hermite,  althoush  thy  abstinence  is  lite  (little)."  But 
of  this  abstraction  from  his  fellows  there  is  no  trace  in  his  verse. 
Jio  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than  Chaiicer's  ;  none  ever  came 
more  frankly  and  genially  home  to  its  readers.  The  first  note  of 
his  song  is  a  note  of  freshness  and  gladness,  "  Of  ditties  and  of 
eonges  glad,  the  which  he  for  my  sake  made,  the  land  fulfilled  is 
over  ail,"  says  the  sober  Gower,  in  his  lifetime;  and  the  impression 
of  gladness  remains  just  as  fresh  now  that  four  hundred  years  have 
paued  away.  The  historical  character  of  Chaucer's  work  lies  on 
ita  surface.  It  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  poetic  litera- 
ture from  the  heart  of  which  it  sprang.  The  long  French  ro- 
mances were  the  product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and  ease,  of  indolent 
eimosity,of  a  fanciful  and  self-indnlgent  sentiment.  Of  the  great 
passions  which  gave  life  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm  had  degenerated  into  the  pretty  conceits  of  Hanoi atry, 
that  td  war  into  the  gorgeoas  extrav^ances  of  chivalry.  Love, 
indeed,  remained;  it  was  the  one  theme  of  tronbadonr  and  trou- 
veur;  bnt  it  was  a  love  of  refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scho- 
lastic discnssrons,  of  sensuous  enjoyment — a  plaything  rather  than 
a  passion.     Nature  had  to  reflect  the  pleasant  indolence  of  man : 
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the  Bong  of  the  minstrel  moved  throagli  a  perpetual  May-time ; 
the  grass  was  ever  greeo ;  the  masio  of  the  lark  and  the  Qightin- 
gale  rang  out  from  field  and  thicket.  There  was  a  gay  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  serious,  moral,  or  refiective  in  man's  lite ;  life  was 
Xoo  amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piqaant,  too  seotimeDtal,  too  fiili  of 
interest  and  gayety  and  chat.  It  was  an  age  of  talk ;  "Mirth  is 
Done,"  says  the  Host, "  to  nde  on  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  stone ;" 
and  the  tronvenr  aimed  simply  at  being  the  most  agreeable  talkei; 
of  his  day.  His  romances.  Lis  rhymes  of  King  Horn  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram,hi8  "Romance  of  the  Rose,"  are  full  of  color  and  fanta8y,end- 
leas  in  detail,  but  with  a  sort  of  gorgeous  idleness  abont  their  very 
length,  the  minuteness  of  their  description  of  outer  things,  the 
vagueness  of  their  touch  when  it  passes  to  the  subtler  inner  world. 
Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the  tone  of  the  French  romance,  noth- 
ing more  absolutely  real  than  the  tone  of  Chaucer.  If  with  the 
best  modem  critics  we  reject  from  the  list  of  his  genuine  works  the 
bulk  of  the  poems  which  pi-eceded  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  we  see 
at  once  that,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  literature  of  the  tron- 
v^res,  his  real  svmpathiee  drew  him  not  to  the  dying  verse  of 
France,  but  to  tne  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  io  Italy. 
Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him  from  the  sun.  "  Fraunces  Petrark,  the 
laurest  poete,"  is  to  him  one  "  whose  retborique  sweete  enlamyned 
b1  Itail  of  poetrie."  The  "  Troilus"  is  an  enlarged  English  version 
of  Boccaccio's  "Filostrato,"  the  "Knight's  Tale"  of  hia  "Teaeide." 
It  WHS,  indeed,  the  "  Decameron"  which  suggested  the  very  form  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  But  even  while  changing,  as  it  were,  the 
front  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer  preserves  his  own  distinct  person- 
ality. If  be  quizzes  in  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas  the  wearisome  idle- 
ness of  the  French  romance,  he  retains  all  that  was  worth  reUun- 
ing  of  the  French  temper,  its  rapidity  and  agility  of  movement,  its 
lightness  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  its  airy  mockery,  its  ^yety  and 
good-humor,  its  oritical  coolness  and  self-control.  The  French  wit 
quickens  in  him  more  than  in  any  English  writer  the  sturdy  sense  and 
shrewdness  of  our  national  disposition,  corrects  its  extravagance, 
and  relieves  its  somewhat  ponderous  morality.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  he  echoes  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale,  he  tem- 
pera it  with  the  English  eeriousness.  As  he  follows  Boccaccio,  all 
his  changes  are  on  the  side  of  purity;  and  when  the  "Troilus"  of 
the  Florentine  ends  with  the  old  aneer  at  the  changeablenesa  of 
woman,  Chaucer  bids  as  "  look  Godward,"  and  dwells  on  the  un- 
changeable ness  of  heaven. 

But  the  genius  of  Chaucer  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  what- 
ever element  it  might  borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English 
to  the  core.  Of  the  history  of  the  great  poem  on  which  hia  lame 
must  rest,  or  of  the  order  in  which  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  were 
really  written,  we  know  nothing.  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  his 
old  age :  it  was  in  his  last  home,  the  house  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  that  Chaucer  rested  from  his  la- 
bors; and  here  he  must  have  been  engaged  on  the  poem  which 
his  death  lefl  unfinished.  Its  story — that  of  a  fMlgrimage  from 
London  to  Canterbury— not  only  enabled  him  to  string  together 
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a  number  of  talea  wbicb  seem  to  have  been  composed  at  very  dif- 
fereot  times,  but  leot  itself  admirably  to  the  peoaliar  characteris- 
tics of  his  poetio  temper,  dramatic  power,  and  the  tiitiversality  of 
hta  sympathy.  His  tales  cover  the  whole  field  of  medissval  poetry; 
the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  knightly  romance,  the  wonder-tale  of 
the  traveler,  the  broad  humor  of  the  fabliau,  allegory,  and  apo- 
logue, all  are  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope  for  his  genius  in 
the  persons  who  tell  these  stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  who  start 
in  the  May  morning  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark — thirty  dis- 
tinct figures,  representatives  of  every  class  of  Euglish  society, 
from  the  noble  to  the  plowman.  We  see  the  "  verray  perfight 
gentil  knight"  in  cassooE  and  coat  of  mail,  with  his  curly-headed 
sqnire  beside  him,  fresh  as  the  May  morning,  and  behind  them  the 
brown-faced  yeoman,  in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  the  good 
bow  in  his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiaetios  nghts  up  for  ub  the 
medinval  obnrch — the  brawny  huut-Ioving  monk,  whose  bridle 
jingles  aa  lond  aud  clear  as  the  chapel-bell — the  wanton  friar,  first 
among  the  beggars  and  harpers  of  the  country-side — the  poor  par- 
son, threadbare,  learned,  and  devout  ("  Christ's  lore  and  Hia  apos- 
tles* twelve  he  taught,  and  first  ho  followed  it  himself) — the 
summoner  with  bis  fiery  face — the  pardoner  with  his  wallet  "  bret- 
fiiU  of  pardons,  come  from  Kome  all  hot" — the  lively  prioress  with 
faer  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft  little  red  mouth,  ana  "Amor  vin- 
dt  omnia  graven  on  her  brooch.  Learning  is  there  in  the  portly 
person  of  the  doctor  of  law,  rich  with  the  profits  of  the  pestilence 
— the  busy  sergeant  of  law,  "  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he 
was" — the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford,  with  his  love  of  books, 
and  short,  sharp  sentences  that  disguise  a  latent  tenderness  which 
breaks  out  at  last  in  the  story  of  Gnseldis.  Aronnd  them  orowd 
types  of  English  industry :  the  merchant ;  the  franklin,  in  whose 
house  "  it  snowed  of  meat  and  drink  j"  the  siulor  fi-esh  from  frays 
in  the  Channel;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath;  the  broad-shouldered 
miller;  the  haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker, 
each  in  the  new  livery  of  his  craft ;  and  last,  tne  honest  plowman, 
who  would  dike  and  delve  for  the  poor  without  hire.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  English  poetry  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  not 
wiUi  characters  or  allegories  or  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but 
with  living  and  breathing  men,  men  distinct  in  temper  and  senti- 
ment as  in  face  or  costume  or  mode  of  speech ;  and  with  this  dis- 
tinctness of  each  maintained  throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand 
shades  of  .expression  and  action.  U  is  the  first  time,  too,  that  we 
meet  with  tne  dramatic  power  which  not  only  creates  each  char- 
acter, but  combines  it  with  its  fellows,  which  not  only  adjusts  each 
tale  or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  utters  it,  but  fuses  all 
into  a  poetio  unity.  It  is  life  in  its  largeness,  its  variety,  its  com- 
plexity, which  snrrannds  us  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  In  some 
of  the  stories,  indeed,  composed  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  there 
is  the  tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  sohool- 
man;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of 
letteni,but  of  a  man  of  action.  He  has  received  his  training  from 
war,  ooarts,  bosioess,  travel — a  training  not  of  books,  but  of  life. 
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And  it  is  life  tbat  he  loves — the  delicacy  of  Hs  Bentiment,  the 
breadth  of  its  farce,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tendemess  of 
its  GrieeldiB,  or  the  Smollett-like  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the 
8chool-boy.  It  is  this  largeness  of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance, 
which  enables  him  to  refl&it  man  for  db  as  none  but  Shakspeare 
has  ever  reflected  bim,  but  to  reflect  him  with  a  pathos,  a  shrewd 
sense  and  kindly  humor,  a  freshness  and  joyousness  of  feeling, 
that  even  Shakspeare  has  not  surpassed. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  voice  as  this  should  have  awakened  no 
echo  in  the  singers  who  follow  ;  but  the  first  burat  of  English  eong 
died  as  suddenly  and  ntterly  with  Chaucer  as  the  hope  and  ^lory 
of  his  age.  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  biief  Bunshine 
of  Creasy  and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  are  years  of  the  deepest 
gloom ;  no  age  of  our  history  is  so  sad  and  sombre  as  the  age 
which  we  tvavei-so  from  the  third  Edward  to  Joan  of  Arc,  The 
throb  of  hope  and  glory  which  pulaed  at  its  outset  through  every 
class  of  English  society  died  into  inaction  or  despair.  Material 
life  lingered  on  indeed,  commerce  still  widened,  but  its  progress 
was  dissociated  from  all  the  nobler  elements  of  national  well-being. 
The  towns  sank  again  into  close  oligarchies ;  the  bondsmen  strug- 
gling forward  to  freedom  fell  back  into  a  serfage  which  still  leaves 
Its  trace  on  the  aoit.  Literature  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The  re- 
ligious revival  of  the  Lollards  was  trodden  ont  in  blood,  while  the 
Church  shriveled  into  a  self-seeking  secular  priesthood.  In  the 
clash  of  oivil  strife  political  freedom  was  all  but  extinguished,  and 
the  age  which  be^an  with  the  Good  Parliament  ended  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Tudors. 
The  secret  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  war  which 
r  more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the  strength  and  corrupt- 
ed the  temper  of  the  English  people.  We  have  followed  the  at- 
tack on  Scotland  to  its  disastrous  close,  but  the  elruggle  ere  it 
ended  had  involved  England  in  a  second  contest,  to  which,  for 
,the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  only  slightly  alluded,  but  to  which 
we  must  now  turn  back,  a  contest  yet  more  ruinous  than  that 
which  Edwai-d  the  First  had  begun.  From  the  war  with  Scot- 
land sprang  the  hundred  years'  struggle  with  France.  From  the 
first,  France  had  watched  the  successes  of  her  rival  in  the  North, 
)artly  with  a  natural  jealousy,  but  still  more  as  likely  to  afford 
ler  an  opening  for  winning  the  great  southern  Duchy  of  Ouienne 
— the  one  fragment  of  Eleanor's  inheritance  which  i-emained  to 
her  descendants.  Scotland  had  no  sooner  begun  to  resent  the 
claims  of  her  overlord,  Edward  the  First,  than  a  pretest  for  Id* 
terference  was  found  in  the  rivalry  between  the  mariners  of  ifor- 
mandy  and  thoae  of  the  Cinque  Poits,  which  culminated  at  the 
moment  in  a  great  sea-fight  that  proved  faUl  to  8000  Frenchmen. 
So  eager  was  Edward  to  avert  a  quarrel  with  France,  that  his 
threats  roused  the  English  seamen  to  a  characteristic  defiance. 
"Be  the  King's  counsel  well  advised,"  ran  the  remonstrance  of 
the  marineiv,  "that  if  wron^  or  grievance  be  done  them  in  any 
fashion  against  right,  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives,  children,  and 
all  that  they  have  and  go  seek  through  the  seas  where  they  shall 
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think  to  make  their  profit."  In  spite,  tberefone,  of  £d  ward's  ef* 
forts  the  coDtest  continued,  siiU  Philip  fooud  an  opportunity  to 
cite  the  King  before  his  court  at  Paris  for  wrongs  aoiig  to  hia  su- 
seiaJD.  Again  Edward  endeavored  to  avert  the  conflict  by  a  form- 
al cesdtm  of  Guienne  into  Philip's  hairds  during  forty  days,  but 
the  refusal  of  the  French  sovereign  to  restore  the  province  left  no 
choice  for  him  but  war.  The  instant  revolt  of  B&lliol  proved  that 
the  French  outrage  was  but  the  first  blow  in  a  deliberate  and 
long-planned  scheme  of  attack ;  Edward  had  for  a  while  no  force 
to  waste  on  France,  and  when  the  first  conquest  of  Scotland  freed 
his  hands,  his  league  with  Flanders  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne 
wsa  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  bis  baron^e  to  follow  him  on  a  for- 
Mgn  campaign.  Even  after  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  Scotch  inde- 
pendence waa  still  saved,  as  we  have  seen,  for  three  years  by  the 
threats  of  France  and  the  intervention  of  its  ally,  Boniface  the 
Eighth ;  and  it  waa  only  the  quarrel  of  these  two  confederates 
which  idlowed  Edward  to  complete  its  subjection.  But  the  rising 
under  Brace  was  a^in  backed  by  French  aid  and  by  the  renewal 
of  the  old  quarrel  over  Guienne — a  quarrel  which  hampered  En- 
gland throDgh  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  which  indi- 
rectly brought  about  his  terrible  fall.  The  accession  of  Edward 
the  lliird  secured  a  momentary  peace,  but  the  fresh  attack  on 
Scotland  which  marked  the  opening  of  his  reign  kindled  hostility 
anew ;  the  young  King  David  found  refuge  in  France,  and  arms, 
money,  and  men  were  dispatched  from  its  porta  to  suMwrt  his 
oanse.  It  waa  this  intervention  of  France  which  foiled  Edward's 
hopes  of  the  submission  of  Scotland  at  the  very  moment  when 
snccess  seemed  in  his  grasp ;  the  solemn  announcement  by  Charles 
of  Valoia  that  his  treaties  bound  him  to  give  effective  help  to  his 
old  ally,  and  the  assembly  of  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel,  drew 
the  King  from  his  struggle  in  the  North  to  &ce  a  storm  which  his 
D^otiattons  could  no  longer  avert. 

Tie  two  weapons  on  which  Edward  counted  for  success  at  the 
opening  of  the  contest  thus  foraed  on  him  were  the  wealth  of  En- 
gland and  his  claim  npon  Ihe  crown  of  France.  The  commerce 
of  the  oountrr  was  still  maiuly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  wool 
to  Flanders,  out  the  rapid  rise  of  this  trade  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  Edward  received  mora  than' 
J^OfiOO  from  duties  levied  on  wool  alone.  So  fine  was  the  breed 
of  sheep,  that  the  exportation  of  live  rums  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  wool  was  forbidden  by  law,  though  a  flock  is  said  to  have 
been  emaggled  out  of  the  realm  shortly  after,  and  to  have  become 
the  soorce  of  the  &mou8  merinos  of  Spain,  tip  to  Edward's  time 
few  woolen  fabrics  seem  to  have  been  woven  in  England,  though 
Flemish  weavers  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  to  found  the 
prosperity  of  Norwich ;  but  the  number  of  weavers'  guilds  shows 
that  the  trade  was  gradually  extending.  Edward  appears  to  have 
taken  it  aoder  his  especial  care;  at  the  outset  bf  his  reign  he  in* 
vited  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  country,  and  took  the  new 
immigraota,  who  chose  principally  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  for 
the  seat  of  their  trade,  under  his  especial  protection.    It  was  oo 
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the  wealth  whicli  England  derived  from  the  great  development  of 
itB  commerce  that  the  King  relied  ia  the  promotion  ot  b  great 
league  with  Flandei-s  and  the  Empire,  by  which  lie  proposed  to 
bi-ing  the  French  war  to  an  end.  Anticipating  the  later  poli- 
cy of  Godolpbin  and  Pitt,  Edward  became  the  pny-master  of  the 
poorer  princes  of  Germany;  his  subsidies  purchased  the  aid  of 
Hainan  ft,  Oucld  res,  and  Juliers;  sixty  thousand  crowns  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  while  the  Emperor  himself  was  induced 
by  a  promise  of  3000  cold  florina  to  furnish  2000  men  at  arms. 
Years,  however,  of  elaborate  negotiations  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture brought  the  King  tittle  fruit  save  the  title  of  Vicar-General 
of  the  Empire  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine.  Now  the  Fleming  hung 
back,  now  hia  imperial  alliea  refused  to  move  without  the  Empei> 
or's  express  consent ;  and  when  the  host  at  last  crossed  the  bor- 
der Edward  found  it  imposaible  to  bring  the  French  King  to  an 
engagement.  Philip,  meanwhile,  waa  busy  in  sweeping  the  Chao- 
nefand  harrying  the  shores  of  England  ;  and  his  tnreats  of  inva- 
sion were  only  averted  by  a  naval  victory  off  the  Flemish  coast,  in 
which  Edward  in  person  utterlj^  deatroyed  for  the  time  the  fleet 
of  France.  The  Kind's  difficulties,  however,  had  at  last  reached 
their  height.  Hia  loans  from  the  great  hankers  of  Florence 
amounted  to  half  a  million  of  oar  money ;  his  oveitures  for  peace 
were  contempt nously  rejected;  his  claim  to  the  French  crown 
found  not  a  single  adherent.  To  establish  such  a  claim,  indeed, 
was  difficult  enough.  The  three  sona  of  Philip  le  Bel  had  died 
without  male  iseuc,  and  Edward  claimed  aa  the  son  of  Philip's 
daughter  Isabella.  But  thourrh  her  brothera  had  lelt  no  son^ 
they  had  left  daughters ;  and  if  female  succesaion  were  admitted, 
these  daughtei'a  of  Philip's  sons  would  precede  the  son  of  Philip'fl 
daughter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  great  bulk  of  French  ju- 
rists asserted,  only  male  succession  gave  right  to  the  throne,  then 
the  right  of  Philip  le  Bel  was  exhausted,  and  the  orown  passed  to 
the  son  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  in  fact  peacefully  succeed- 
ed to  it  ns  Charles  of  Valois.  By  a  legal  aubtlely,  however,  while 
asserting  the  rights  of  female  succession  and  of  the  line  of  Philip 
le  Bel,  Edward  alleged  that  the  neareat  living  male  deacendant  of 
.that  king  could  claim  in  preference  to  females  who  were  related 
to  him  in  as  near  a  degree.  Though  advanced  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  of  Yaloia,  the  claim  seems  to  have  been  regarded  on 
both  aides  as  a  mere  formality ;  Edward,  in  fact,  did  fulfand  liege 
homage  to  bis  rival  for  hia  Duchy  of  Guienne ;  and  it  was  not  till 
his  hopes  from  Germany  had  been  exhausted,  and  his  claim  was 
found  to  be  useful  in  securing  the  Ipyal  aid  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
that  it  was  brought  seiioiisly  to  the  front.  But  a  fresh  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  aa  fruitless  as  its  predeceaaora,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  English  party  in  Flandera,  through  the  death  of  its 
chief,  Van  Arte  veld,  was  poorly  compenaated  by  a  new  opening 
for  attack  in  Brittany,  where,  of  the  two  rival  olaimanta  to  the 
duchy,  one  did  homage  to  Philip  and  the  other  to  Edward. 

The  failure  of  his  foreign  hopes  threw  Edward  on  the  resonrces 
of  England  itself,  and  it  waa  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoassod  men 
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that  he  landed  at  La  Hogue,  anil  commenced  a  marcb  whicb  was 
to  change  tlie  whiile  face  of  tlie  war.  Hia  aim  was  simply  to  ad- 
Tance  ravaginc  to  the  nortli,  wheie  he  designed  to  form  a  junction  I 
with  a  Flemish  force  gathered  at  GraveLmes;  bat  the  mere  be- 
tween thein  were  carefully  gnarded,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing 
a  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  and  by  forcing  the  i'ord  of 
Blanche-TSte  on  the  Somme,  that  Edward  escaped  the  neceBaity 
of  surrendering  to  the  vast  host  which  was  hastening  in  pursuit. 
His  coTiiroanicationB,  however,  were  no  sooner  secured  tnaii 
halted  at  the  little  village  of  Cressy  in  Ponthieu,  and  resolved  to 
give  battle.  Half  of  his  army,  now  greatly  reduced  in  strength, 
consisted  of  the  light-armed  footmen  of  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the 
bnik  of  the  remahider  was  composed  of  English  bowmen.  The 
King  ordered  his  men  at  aims  to  dismount,  and  drew  up  his  forees 
on  a  low  rise  sloping  gently  to  the  south-east,  with  a  windmill  on 
ita  summit  from  whion  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  bat- 
tle. Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  reserve,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  slope  was  placed  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  two  divis- 
ions, that  to  the  nght  commanded  by  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  to  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  small  ditch  pro- 
tected the  English  front,  and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were  drawn 
op  "in  the  form  of  a  harrow,"  with  small  bombards  between  them 
"  which,  with  fire,  threw  little  iron  balls  to  frighten  the  horses" — 
the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  artillery  in  field  warfare.  The  halt 
of  the  English  army  took  Philip  by  surprise,  and  he  attempted  for 
a  time  to  check  the  advance  of  his  army,  but  the  disorderly  host 
rolled  on  to  the  English  front.  The  sight  of  his  enemies,  indeed, 
stirred  the  King's  own  blood  to  fury,  "for  he  hated  them,"  and  at 
vespers  the  fight  began.  Fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen, 
hired  from  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  of  Monaco,  on  the  sun- 
ny Riviera,  were  ordered  to  begin  the  attack.  The  men  were 
weary  with  the  march ;  a  sudden  storm  wetted  and  rendered  use- 
less their  bowstrings;  and  the  loud  shonta  with  which  they  leaped 
forward  to  the  encounter  were  met  with  dogged  silence  in  the  En- 
glish ranks.  Their  first  arrow-flight,  however,  brought  a  terrible 
reply.  So  rapid  was  the  English  shot,  "that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
snowed.**  "liill  me  these  scoundrels,"  shouted  Philip,  as  the  Gen- 
oese fell  back ;  and  his  men  at  arms  plunged  hntchering  into  their 
broken  ranks,  while  the  Counts  of  Alen^on  and  Flanders,  at  the 
bead  of  the  French  knighthood,  fell  hotly  on  the  Prince's  line. 
For  the  instant  his  small  force  seemed  lost,  but  Edward  refused 
to  send  him  aid.  "Is  he  dead  or  unhorsed,  or  so  wounded  that  he 
can  not  help  himself?"  he  alked  the  envoy.  "Xo,  sir,"  was  the 
reply, "  but  he  is  in  a  hai-d  passage  of  arms,  and  sorely  needs  your 
help."  "Return  to  those  that  sent  jou,  Sir  Thomas," said  the 
King,  **  and  bid  them  not  send  to  me  again  so  long  as  my  son 
livesl  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs;  for  I  wish,if  God  so  order  it, 
that  the  day  may  be  his,  and  that  the  honor  may  be  with  faim  and 
them  to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  oharge."  Edward  could  see, 
in  fact,  from  his  higher  ground,  that  all  went  welL  The  bowmen 
and  men  at  arms  held  their  ground  stoutly,  while  the  Welshmen 
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were  stabbiDg  the  horeee  in  the  m€14e,  and  bnttgin*;  baigbt  afler 
knight  to  the  ground.  Soon  the  gi'eat  French  hoHt  was  wavering 
in  a  fetal  confusion.  "Ton  are  my  vassals,  my  friends,"  cried  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip's  army,  to  the  no- 
bles aronnd  him;  "I  prajr  and  beseech  you  to  lead  mu  eo  far  into 
the  fight  that  I  ma^  strike  one  good  blow  with  this  sword  of 
mine  r  Linking  tbeir  bridles  together,  the  little  company  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  combat  to  fall  as  their  fellows  were  falling. 
The  battle  went  steadily  against  the  Fi-ench :  at  last  Philip  him- 
self hurried  from  the  field, and  the  defeat  became  a  rout;  1200 
kQights  and  30,000  footmen — a  number  equal  to  the  whole  Ea- 
glish  force — lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 

"God  has  punished  us  for  our  sins,"  cries  the  chronicler  of  St. 
Denys,  in  a  passion  of  bewildered  grief,  as  he  tells  tlie  rout  of  the 
great  host  which  he  had  seen  mustering  beneath  his  abbey  walla. 
But  the  fall  of  France  was  hardly  so  sudden  or  so  incomprehensi- 
ble then  as  the  fall  of  chivalry.  The  lesson  which  England  had 
learned  at  Bannockbnrh  she  taught  the  World  at  Ci-essy.  The 
whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  on  a 
military  base,  and  its  base  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  churl 
had  struck  down  the  noble;  the  bondHmau  proved  more  than  a 
match  in  sheer  bard  fighting  for  the  knight.  From  the  day  of 
Cressy  feudalism  tottered  slowly  but  surely  to  its  grave.  But  to 
England  the  day  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  military  glorjr, 
which,  fatal  as  it  was  destined  to  prove  to  the  higher  sentinieats 
and  interests  of  the  nation,  gave  it  tor  the  moment  an  energy  such 
as  it  bad  never  known  before.  Victory  followed  victory.  A  few 
months  alter  Cre&sjr  a  Scotch  army  which  had  burnt  into  the  Korth 
was  routed  at  Neville's  Cross,  and  its  king,  David,  taken  prisoner; 
while  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  the  Garonne  left  England 
unopposed  in  Guienne  and  Poitou.  Edward's  aim,  however,  was 
not  to  conquer  France,  but  simply  to  save  English  commerce  by 
securiog  the  mastery  of  the  Channel.  Calais  was  the  great  pirate 
haven ;  in  one  year  alone  twenty-two  privateers  had  sailed  fi-om  its 
port;  while  its  capture  promised  the  King  an  easy  base  of  com- 
munication with  Flanders,  and  of  operations  against  France.  The 
siege  lasted  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  Philip  had  failed  to  relieve 
it  that  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.  Mercy  was  grant- 
ed to  the  garrison  and  the  people  on  condition  that  six  of  tha 
citizens  gave  themselves  unconditionally  into  the  King's  hands. 
"On  them,"  said  Edward,  with  a  burst  of  hitler  hatred,  "I  will  do 
my  will."  At  the  sound  of  the  town  bell,  Jehan  le  Bel  tells  its, 
the  folk  of  Calais  gathered  round  tlie  bearer  of  these  terras,  "de- 
siring to  hear  their  good  news,  for  they  wei-c  all  mad  with  hun- 
ger. When  the  said  knight  told  thorn  his  news,  then  began  they 
to  weep  and  err  so  londly  that  it  waa  great  pity.  Then  stood  up 
the  wealthiest  burgees  of  the  town,  Master  Lustache  de  St.  Pierre 
b^  name,  and  spake  thus  before  ail :  '  My  niastei-s,  great  giief  and 
mishap  it  were  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as  this  is  to  die  by 
femine  or  otherwise;  and  great  charity  and  grace  'would  he  win 
from  our  Lord  who  could  defend  them  from  dying.     For  me,  I 
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have  great  hope  in  the  Lord  that  if  I  can  save  this  people  by  my 
death,  I  shall  have  pardon  for  roy  faolta ;  wherefore  will  I  be  the 
first  of  the  six,  aea  of  my  own  will  put  myself  barefoot  in  my 
shirt  and  with  a  halter  round  my  neck  in  the  meroy  of  King  Ed- 
ward.'" The  list  of  devoted  men  waa  Boon  made  np,  ana  the 
six  victims  were  led  before  the  King.  "All  the  host  assembled 
together;  there  was  great  press,  and  manv  bade  bang  them 
openly,  and  many  wept  for  pity.  The  noble  King  oame  with 
hb  train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed him,  though  great  with  child,  to  see  what  there  would 
be.  The  six  citizens  knell  down  at  onoe  before  the  King,  and 
Master  Eustaohe  said  thus:  'Qentte  King,  here  we  be  six  who 
have  been  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  of  Calais  and  great  merchants; 
we  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  ot  Calais,  and  ren- 
der them  to  you  at  your  pleasure.  We  set  onrBelves  in  such  wise 
as  you  see  purely  at  your  will,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  people 
that  has  aolferea  much  pain.  So  may  you  have  pity  and  meroy 
on  us  for  your  high  nobleness'  saka  Certes,  there  was  then  in 
that  place  neither  lord  nor  knight  that  wept  not  for  pity,  nor  who 
conld  speak  for  pity;  but  the  King  had  his  heart  so  hardened  by 
wrath,  that  for  a  long  while  he  conld  not  reply ;  then  he  command- 
ed to  cut  off  their  heads.  All  the  knights  and  lords  prayed  him 
with  tears,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  have  tiity  on  them,  but  he 
would  not  bear.  Then  spoke  the  gentle  knignt,  Master  Walter  de 
Manny,  and  said, '  Ha,  gentle  sire  I  oridle  yoar  wrath ;  you  have  the 
renown  and  good  &me  of  alt  gentleness ;  do  not  a  thing  whereby 
men  can  speak  any  villainy  of  you  1  If  yon  have  no  pity,  all  men 
will  say  that  you  nave  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these  good 
ciiiaena  to  death  that  of  their  own  will  are  come  to  render  them* 
selves  to  yon  to  save  the  remnant  of  their  people.'  At  this  point 
the  King  changed  conntenance  with  wrath,  and  said,  'Hold  yonr 
peace,  Auster  Walter  1  it  shall  be  none  otherwise.  Call  the  heads- 
man !  They  of  Calais  have  made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that 
they  must  die  themselves  I'  Then  did  the  noble  Qneen  of  England 
a  deed  of  noble  lowliness,  seeing  she  was  great  with  chil^  and 
wept  so  tenderly  for  pity  that  she  oonld  no  longer  stand  npright; 
therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  lord  the  King, 
and  spake  on  this  wise:  'Ah,  gentle  sire!  from  the  day  that  I 
passed  over-sea  in  great  peril,  as  yon  know,  I  have  asked  for  noth- 
ing :  now  pray  I  and  beseech  yon,  with  folded  hands,  for  the  love 
of  our  Lady's  Son,  to  have  mercy  upon  them.'  The  gentle  King 
waited  a  while  before  speaking,  and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she 
knelt  before  him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  his  heart  to  soft- 
en a  little,  and  be  said, '  Lady,  I  would  rather  yon  bad  been  other- 
where; yon  pray  so  tenderly  that  I  dare  not  refbse  yonj  and 
though  I  do  it  against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  them,  I  give 
them  yon.'  Then  took  he  the  six  citizens  by  the  halters  anif  de- 
livered them  to  the  Queen,  and  released  from  death  all  those  of 
Calais  for  the  love  of  her;  and  the  good  lady  bade  them  clothe 
the  nz  burgesses  and  make  them  good  cheer. "^ 
A  g>rest  naval  victory  won  over  a  Spanish  pirate  fleet  which    P^itla 
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Wfts  sweeping  thd  nairow  Beas  completed  the  work  whioh  had  be- 
gan with  the  capture  of  Calais.  Id  Froissart's  naval  pictare  we 
see  the  Kins  sitting  on  deck  in  hia  jacket  of  black  velvet,  his  head 
covered  witn  a  black  beaver  hat  which  became  him  well,  and  calU 
on  his  minstrels  to  play  to  him  od  the  horn,  and  on  John 
Chandos  to  troll  out  the  songs  he  bas  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many, till  the  great  Spanish  ships  heave  in  sight,  and  a  farious 
struggle  begins  which  ends  in  their  destruction.  £dward  was 
DOW  "  King  of  the  Sea,"  but  peace  with  France  was  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Even  the  truce  which  had  for  eight  years  beea  forced 
on  both  countries  by  sheer  exhaustion  became  at  last  impossible. 
Edward  threw  three  armies  at  once  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
campaign  proved  a  fiuitlcBs  one.  The  "Black  Prince,"  as  the 
hero  of  Cressv  was  now  styled,  alone  won  a  distingnished  success. 
Northern  and  Central  France  had  by  this  time  lallen  into  utter 
ruin ;  the  royal  treasury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  nnoconpied, 
the  troops  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  the  oonnti^  swept  bv  ban- 
dits. Only  the  South  I'emained  at  peace,  and  the  young  Prince 
led  his  army  of  freebooters  up  the  Oaroone  into  "what  was  before 
one  of  the  fat  countriea  of  the  world,  the  people  good  and  sim- 
ple, who  did  not  know  what  war  was ;  indeed,  no  war  had  been 
waged  against  them  till  the  Prince  came.  The  English  and  Gas- 
cons found  the  country  full  and  gay,  the  rooms  adorned  with  car- 
pets and  draperies,  the  caskets  and  ohests  full  of  fair  jewels.  But 
nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers.  They,  and  especially  the 
Gascons,  who  are  very  greedy,  carried  off  every  thing."  The  cap- 
ture of  Narbonne  loaded  them  with  booty,  and  they  fell  back  to 
BordcauK, "  their  horses  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they  could  bai'd- 
ly  move."  With  the  same  aim  of  plunder,  the  Black  Pnnce 
started  the  next  year  for  the  Loire ;  but  the  assemblr  of  a  French 
army  under  John,  who  had  succeeded  Philip  of  Valois  on  the 
throne,  forced  him  to  retreat.  As  he  approached  Poitiers,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  French,  who  now  numbered  60,000  men,  in  his 
Sath.  The  Prince  at  once  took  a  strong  position  in  the  fields  of 
[aupertuis,  his  front  covered  by  thick  nedges,  and  approachable 
only  by  a  deep  and  narrow  lane  which  ran  between  vineyards. 
The  Prince  lined  tfae  vineyards  and  hedges  with  bowmen,  and 
drew  up  his  small  bod^  of  men  at  arms  at  the  point  where  tbe 
lane  opened  upon  the  higher  plain  where  he  was  encamped.  His 
force  numbered  only  8000  men,  and  the  danger  was  great  enough 
to  force  him  to  offer  the  snrrender  of  his  prisoners,  and  an  oath 
not  to  fight  against  France  for  seven  years,  in  exchange  for  a  fre« 
retreat.  Tbe  terms  were  rejected,  and  three  hundred  French 
knights  chained  up  the  narrow  lane.  It  was  soon  choked  with 
men  and  horses,  while  the  front  ranks  of  the  advancing  army  fell 
back  before  the  galling  fire  of  arrows  from  the  hedgerows.  In 
the  moment  of  confusion  a  body  of  English  horsemen,  posted  on  a 
hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  French  fiank,  and  tbe 
Prince  seized  tbe  opportunity  to  fall  boldly  on  their  front.  Tbe 
English  nrohery  conipleted  the  disorder  produced  by  this  sodden 
attack;  the  French  King  was  taken, desperately  fighting;  sod  at 
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nooDtide,  when  bis  army  poured  back  in  utter  rout  to  the  gates 
of  Poitiers,  8000  of  their  number  had  fallen  on  the  field,  3000  in 
the  flight,  and  2000  men  at  arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  royal  captive  was  led  in  triumph  into  Lon- 
don, and  a  truce  for  two  years  seemed  to  give  healing-time  to 
France.  But  the  miserable  country  found  no  rest  in  itself  The 
rooted  soldiery  turned  into  free  compauies  of  bandits,  while  the 
captive  lords  purchased  their  ransom  by  extortion  which  drove 
the  peasantry  into  nniversal  revolt.  "Jacques  Bonhomme,"  as 
the  insurgents  called  themselves,  waged  war  against  the  castles; 
while  Paris,  impatient  of  the  weakness  and  misrule  of  the  Regen- 
cy, rose  in  arms  against  the  Crown.  The  rising  had  hardly  been 
crushed,  when  Edward  again  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted 
land.  Famine,  however,  proved  its  best  defense.  "I  could  not 
believe,"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  "that  this  was  the  same  France 
which  1  had  seen  so  nch  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  it- 
self to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty,  land  uncnl- 
tivated,  bouses  in  ruins.  Even  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  showed 
every  where  marks  of  desolation  and  conflagration.  The  streets 
are  deserted,  the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds,  tlie  whole  is  a  vast 
solitude."  Both  parties  were  at  last  worn  out.  Edward's  array 
had  fallen  back,  mined,  on  the  Iioire,  when  proposals  of  peace 
reached  him.  By  the  Treaty  ofBretigny,  the  English  King  waived 
hU  claims  on  the  crown  of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Noiiiiandy. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  which  included  Oas- 
cony,  Guienne,  Poitou,and  Sfdntonge,  was  Icfi  to  him,  no  longer  as 
a  fief,  bnt  in  full  sovereignty,  while  his  new  conquest  of  Calais  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  possessions  of  tho  English  Crown. 

BmUoo  1I.--T110  Oood  FarllanMnt.    1800— 1S7T. 


If  we  turn  from  the  stirnng  but  barren  annals  of  foreign  war- 
fare tiO  the  more  fruitful  field  of  constitutional  progress,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  a  marked  cliange  which  takes  place  during  this 
period  in  the  composition  of  Parliament.  The  division,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Edward  the  First ;  in  the 
earlier  parliaments,  in  fact,  each  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  bar- 
ons, knights,  and  buTgesses  met,  deliberated,  and  made  their  grants 
apart  from  each  other.  This  isolation,  however,  of  the  estates 
soon  showed  signs  of  breaking  down.  While  the  clergy,  as  we 
have  seen,  held  steadily  aloof  from  any  real  union  with  its  fellow- 
ordera,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  drawn  by  the  similarity  of 
their  social  position  into  a  close  connection  with  the  lords.  They 
■eem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by  the  baronage  to  an 
almost  equal  position  with  themselves,  whether  as  legislators  or 
eouncilora  of  the  Grown.    The  buigessee,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
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little  part  in  Parliamentary  proceedinga,  aave  in  those  which  re- 
lated to  the  taxation  of  their  class.  But  their  position  wae  raised 
by  the  strifes  of  the  reign  which  followed,  when  their  aid  was 
needed  by  the  baronage  in  its  stiDggte  with  the  Crown ;  and  their 
right  to  share  fully  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted  in  the 
famous  statute  of  Edward  the  Second.  6radnally  too,  through 
causes  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights  of 
the  shire  drifted  from  their  older  connection  with  the  baronage 
into  BO  close  and  intimate  a  union  with  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  that  at  the  opening  of  the  i-ei^  of  Edward  the  Third  the 
two  orders  are  found  grouped  formally  together,  snder  the  name 
of  "The  Commons."  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  change.  Had  Parliament  remained  broken  up  into 
its  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  oitisens,  its  power 
would  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great  orius  by  the  jeal- 
ousies and  difficulty  of  co-operation  among  its  component  parts. 
The  permanent  union  of  the  knighthood  and  the  baronage,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  converted  Parliament  into  the  mere  rep- 
resentative of  an  aristocratic  caste,  and  would  have  robbed  it  of 
the  strength  which  it  has  drawn  from  its  connection  with  the 

freat  body  of  the  commercial  claBses.  The  new  attitude  of  the 
nighthood,  their  social  connection  as  landed  gentry  with  the  bar- 
onage, their  political  union  with  the  burgesses,  really  welded  the 
three  orders  mto  one,  and  gave  that  unity  of  feeliag  and  action  to 
onr  Parliament  on  which  its  power  has  ever  since  mainly  depend- 
ed. From  the  moment  of  this  change,  indeed,  we  see  a  mai'ked 
increase  of  Parliamentary  activity.  A  crowd  of  enactments  for 
the  regulation  of  trade,  whether  wise  or  nnwise,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  against  oppression  or  injustice,  as  well  as 
the  great  eccledastical  provisions  of  this  reign,  show  the  rapid 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  Parliamentary  action.  A  yet  larger  de- 
velopment of  their  powers  was  oSered  to  the  Commons  by  Edward 
himself.  In  his  anxiety  to  shift  from  his  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  war  with  France,  he  referred  to  them  for  counsel  od 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous  propositions  of  peace.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Commons  shrank  from  the  task  of  advising  the  Crown 
on  BO  difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  state  policy,  "  Host  dreaded 
lord,"  they  replied,  "  as  to  your  war  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  it,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know  not  how,  nor 
have  the  power,  to  devise :  wherefore  we  pray  yonr  Grace  to  ex- 
cuse 08  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  yon,  with  advice  of  the 
great  and  wise  persons  of  your  Council,  to  ordain  what  seems  best 
to  yon  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  yoni-self  and  of  yonr  kingdom ; 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and  agreement 
for  you  and  yonr  lords  we  readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firm- 
ly  established."  But  while  shriuking  from  so  wide  an  extension 
m  tite'iT  responsibility,  the  Commons  wrested  from  the  Crown  » 
practical  reform  of  the  highest  value.  As  yet  their  petitions, 
if  granted,  had  been  embodied  by  the  Royal  Council  in  "ordi- 
nances" at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  the  ordinance  was  in  actual  accordance  with  the  pe* 
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lition  OD  which  it  was  baaod.  It  was  now  agreed  that,  oa  the 
taaeat  of  the  Crown  to  their  petitione,  they  ahonld  at  ooce  be  con- 
verted into  '*  Btatntes,"  and  derive  force  of  law  from  their  entry 
on  the  rolls  of  Parliament. 

The  political  responsibility  which  the  Commons  evaded  was  at 
last  forced  on  them  by  the  miafortunea  of  the  war.  In  spite  of 
qnarrcls  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere,  peace  had  been  feirfy  pre- 
Krvcd  in  the  nine  years  which  followed  the  Ti^aty  of  Bretigny ; 
^ut  the  shrewd  eye  of  Charles  Y.,  the  succesaor  of  John,  was 
vatohiag  keenly  for  the  moment  of  renewing  the  struggle.  He 
had  cleared  his  kingdom  of  the  freebooters  by  dispatchiog  them 
into  Spain,  and  the  Black  Prince  had  plunged  into  the  revolutions 
of  that  country  only  to  return  from  his  frnitless  victory  of  Xava- 
rete  in  broken  health,  and  impoverished  b^  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  The  anger  caused  by  the  taxation  which  this  necessi- 
tated was  fanned  by  Charles  into  revolt.  Ho  listened,  in  spite  of 
the  treaty,  to  an  appeal  from  the  lords  of  Gascony,  and  anmmoned 
the  Black  Prince  to  bis  court  "  I  will  oome,"  replied  the  Prince, 
**  bat  helmet  on  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  my  back." 
War,  however,  bad  hardly  been  declared  before  the  ability  with 
which  Charles  had  laid  his  plans  was  seen  in  the  seizure  of  Pon- 
thien,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. The  Black  Prince,  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  walla  of  Li- 
moges, recovered  the  town,  which  had  been  snrrendered  to  the 
French,  and  by  a  merciless  massacre  sullied  the  fame  of  his  earlier 
exploits;  but  sickness  recalled  him  home,  and  the  war,  protracted 
by  the  caution  of  Charles,  who  bad  forbidden  his  armies  to  en- 
gage, did  little  but  exhaust  the  energy  and  treasures  of  England. 
At  last,  however,  the  fatal  error  of  the  Prince's  policy  was  seen  in 
the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  in  a  deci- 
sive victory  which  it  won  ove.r  an  English  convoy  off  Rochelle. 
^e  blow  was  in  fitot  fatal  to  the  English  cause,  wresting  as  it  did 
from  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas;  and  Charles  was  roused  to 
new  exertions.  Poiton,  Saintonge,  and  the  Angoamoii  yielded  to 
his  general,  Dn  Gnesolin,  while  a  great  army  nnder  John  of  Gaunt 

Eenetrated  fruitlessly  into  the  heart  of  France.  Charlea  had  for- 
idden  any  fighting.  "If  a  storm  rages  over  the  land,"  said  the 
King,  coolf y, "  it  disperses  of  itself ;  and  bo  will  it  be  with  the  En- 
glish." Winter,  in  fact,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the 
monntains  of  Auvei^ne,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  his  great  host 
reached  Bordeaux.  The  failure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  de- 
fection, and  ere  a  year  had  passed  the  two  towns  of  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  were  all  that  remained  of  the  English  possessions  in  Ac- 
qaitaine. 

It  was  a  time  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as  England  had  never 
known.  Her  conquests  were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  fleets 
annihilated,  her  commerce  swept  from  the  sea ;  while  within  she 
was  exhanated  by  the  long  and  costly  war,  as  well  as  by  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence.  In  the  hour  of  distress  the  eyes  of  the  fendal 
baroo^e  tamed  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church.  Kever  bad 
her  spiritual  or  moral  hold  on  the  nation  been  less ;  never  had  her 
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wealth  been  greater.  Out  of  a  popalatioa  of  little  more  tliau  tvo 
millioDS,  the  eocleeiasticB  itumbeied  betveea  twenty  aud  thirty 
tb  on  Baud,  owning  in  lauded  property  alone  more  than  a  third  of 
the  soil ;  their  "  spiritualities''  in  dues  and  ofleriogs  amounting  to 
twice  the  royal  revenue.  Tbe  position  of  the  biabops  as  stateiracn 
was  Btill  more  galline  to  the  feudal  baronage,  flushed  as  it  was 
with  a  new  pride  by  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Williaoi  of  Wyke- 
ham,  was  at  once  removed,  with  other  prelates,  from  the  ministry, 
and  their  places  filled  by  creatures  of  tne  baronage,  with  John  of 
Gannt,  the  Eins's  son,  at  their  bead.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed 
on  Church  lands,  and  projects  of  confiscation  were  openly  advo- 
cated. But  the  utter  tailnre  of  the  new  administration  and  tbe 
calamities  of  the  war  left  it  powerless  before  the  Parliament  of 
1376.  The  action  of  this  Parliament  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
character  of  the  national  opposition  to  the  illegal  gpvemment  of 
the  Crown.  Till  now  the  task  of  resistance  had  devolved  on  the 
baronage,  and  bad  been  carried  out  through  risings  of  its  feudal 
tenantry ;  but  tbe  misgovernment  waa  now  that  of  the  baronage 
itself.  The  progress  of  peace  and  order  had  rendered  a  reconi'se 
to  warfare  odioas  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the  power  of  tbe 
Commons  afforded  an  adequate  means  of  peaceful  redness.  The 
old  reluctance  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  was  roughly  swept 
away  by  the  pressure  of  the  time.  The  knights  of  the  shire  united 
with  the  burgesaes  in  a  joint  attack  on  tbe  Koyal  Council.  "Trust- 
ing in  God,  and  standing  with  his  followers  before  the  noblee, 
whereof  the  chief  waa  John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  doings  were 
ever  contrary,"  their  speaker.  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  denounced  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  the  oppres«ve  taxation,  and  demanded 
an  account  of  the  expenditure.  "  What  do  these  base  and  ignoble 
knights  attempt?"  cried  John  of  Gaunt.  "Do  they  think  they  be 
kings  or  princes  of  the  land  ?"  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that, 
sick  as  he  was  to  death,  the  Black  Prince  gave  his  hearty  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  Commona  Lancaster  was  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  fearlessly  in  its 
task  of  investigation.  A  terrible  list  of  abuses  was  revealed, 
whioh  centred  in  the  infamy  of  the  King  himself,  who  bad  sunk  into 
a  premature  dotage,  and  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
tress named  Alice  Perren.  She  was  lorced  to  swear  never  to  return 
to  the  King's  presence ;  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  iiu- 
peach  me  nt  and  condemnation  of  two  ministers,  Lord  Latimer  and 
William  Lyons,  and  to  the  solemn  presentation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  petitions  which  embodied  the  grievances  of  the  realm.  They 
demanded  the  annual  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion for  the  knights  of  the  shire,  whose  choice  was  now  often  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Crown ;  they  protested  against  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion and  Papal  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  petitioned 
for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  death  of  the  Prince  suddenly  interrupted  tbe 
work  of  reform ;  Lancaster  resumed  bis  power,  and  by  an  unscrupn- 
lous  inteiference  with  elections  procured  the  return  of  a  new  Far 
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liameot,  which  reversed  the  acts  of  its  predecessor.  The  greed  of 
ihe  trinmphsQt  baron^e  broke  out  in  a  fresh  strife  with  the  gre&t 
churchmen  who  bar],  whether  for  their  own  purposes  or  not,  sup- 
ported the  popalsr  party.  William  of  Wykeham  was  again  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  summoned  to  Parliament.  Fresh  projects 
of  spoliation  were  openly  canvassed,  and  it  is  his  support  of  these 
plans  of  confiscation  which  first  brings  us  historically  aoroaa  the 
path  of  John  WycliC 

SeotloB  m. — Joltn  Wyclif  ■ 

\A»tl>aritit». — lo  adilitun]  to  ths  lives  of  WjcUf  bj  Lewis  and  Vaagban,  we  now 
poiMffi  Dr.  Shirley's  invaluable  account  of  ihe  Rerormer  in  his  preface  to  (be  "Fos- 
dcnli  Zizaniorum  (pnbliihed  by  tbe  Muster  of  the  Rolls),  the  documents  appended 
to  which  nre  of  primaij  antfaori^  for  his  histoiy  and  that  of  bis  followers.  Wyclirs 
Boyish  books  luve  been  coUeeied  hf  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford; bisBildehas  bean  ramUished  with  s  valnablo  pidaea  by  Bev.  J.  Forsballand 
^r  F.  Madden. '  MJIman  ("  Ladn  Chnsttanicy,"  toL  vL)  has  giveu  a  briUiant  sum- 
Buuy  of  the  LoUurd  movement.] 


Nothing  is  mnre  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  ob- 
scurity of  WycliPs  earlier  life  and  the  fullness  and  vividness  of 
our  knowledge  of  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  its 
close.  Bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  had 
already  passed  middle  age  when  be  was  appointed  to  the  mastet^ 
ship  of  Balliol  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  recognized 
as  first  among  the  suhool-men  of  his  day.  Of  all  the  scholastic 
doctors  those  of  England  bad  been  throughout  the  keenest  and 
the  most  daring  in  philosophical  speculation  ;  a  reckless  audacity 
and  love  of  novelty  were  the  common  note  of  Bacon,  Duns  Bcotus, 
and  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and  more  diwiplined  learning 
of  tbe  Parisian  school- men,  Albert  and  Aquinas.  But  the  decay  of 
the  University  of  Paris  during  the  English  wars  bad  transferi'ed 
her  intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  Wyclif  stood 
without  a  rival.  To  his  predecessor,  Bradwardine,  whose  work  as 
a  scholastic  teacher  he  carried  on  in  the  speculative  treatises  he 
published  daring  this  period,  he  owed  the  tendency  to  a  predes- 
tinarian  Augustiaianism  which  formed  the  grouudwork  of  his 
later  theological  revolt.  His  debt  to  Ockbam  revealed  itself  in 
bis  earliest  efforts  at  Gharoh  reform.  Undismayed  by  tbe  thun- 
der and  excommnuications  of  the  Church,  Ockbam  had  not  shrunk 
in  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  empire  from  attacking  the  foundations 
of  tbe  Psp^I  supremacy  or  fiom  asserting  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power.  The  spare,  emaciated  frame  of  Wyclif,  weakened  by  study 
and  by  asceticism,  hardly  promised  a  reformer  who  would  carry 
on  the  stormy  work  of  Ockham ;  but  within  this  frail  form  lay  a 
temper  qoick  and  restless,  an  immense  energy,  an  immovable  con- 
viction, an  unconquerable  pride.  The  personal  charm  which  ever 
accompanies  real  greatness  had  only  deepened  tbe  influence  he 
derived  from  tbe  spotless  purity  of  his  life.  As  yet  indeed  even 
Wyclif  himself  can  bardly  have  suspected  tbe  immense  range  of  his 
intellectual  power.    It  was  only  the  struggle  that  lay  before  him 
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which  revealed  in  the  dry  and  eobtle  ecfaool-man  the  fonoder  of 
O&r  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  popalar  inveotiye,  of  irony,  of 
perBaaaioD,  a  dexterons  politician,  an  audacious  partisan,  the  or- 
ganizer of  a  religious  order,  the  unsparing  assailant  of  abasea,  the 
Boldest  and  most  indefatigable  of  oontroversialista,  the  first  Re- 
former who  dared,  when  deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and  deny 
the  creed  of  the  Chnstendom  around  him,  to  breali  throngh  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  asBert  the  free-^ 
dom  of  religious  thought  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy, 

The  attack  of  Wyclif  began  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  of  spirit- 
ual decay.  The  transfer  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  robbed  it  of 
much  of  the  awe  in  which  it  had  been  held,  for  not  only  had  the 
popes  sunk  into  creatures  of  the  French  King,  but  their  greed  and 
extortion  produced  almost  univeraal  revolt.  The  claim  of  first 
frnits  and  annates  from  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  assump- 
tion of  aright  to  dispose  of  all  benefices  in  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  on  the  clergy,  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign priests  into  English  livings  and  English  sees,  produced  a 
fierce  hatred  and  contempt  of  Rome  which  never  slept  till  the 
Reformation.  The  people  scorned  a  "  French  Pope,"  and  threat- 
ened his  legates  with  stoning  when  they  landed.  The  wit  of 
Chaucer  flouted  the  wallet  of  "  pardons  hot  from  Rome."  Parlia- 
ment vindicated  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  the  admission 
or  execution  of  Papal  bulls  or  briefs  within  the  realm  by  the 
Statute  of  Pnemunire,  and  denied  the  Papal  claim  to  dispose  of 
benefices  by  that  of  Provisors,  But  the  failure  of  the  efibrt  show- 
ed the  amazing  power  which  Rome  had  acquired  from  the  UDqaes- 
tioning  submission  of  so  many  ages.  The  Pope  waived  indeed  his 
right  to  appoint  foreigners;  but  by  a  compromise,  in  which  Pope 
and  King  combined  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Church,  archbislw>p- 
ricB,  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  the  wealthier  livings  still  continued 
to  receive  Papal  nomineeB.  The  protest  of  the  Good  Parliament 
is  a  record  of  the  ill-sacoess  of  its  predecessor's  attempt  It  assert- 
ed that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Pope  amounted  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  those  levied  by  the  King,  that  by  reservation  duiing  the 
life  of  acto^  holders  he  disposed  of  the  same  bishopric  four  or  five 
times  over,  receiving  each  time  the  fii-st  fruits.  "  The  brokers  of  the 
sinful  City  of  Rome  promote  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy 
caitiffs  to  heneiices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while  the 

floor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So  decays  sound 
earning.  They  present  altens  who  neither  see  nor  care  to  see 
their  parishioners,  despise  God's  services,  convey  away  the  treas- 
ure of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  The 
Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
prince  in  Christendom.  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastnred,  not 
to  be  shaven  and  shorn."  The  grievances  were  no  tnfiinff  ones. 
At  thin  very  time  the  detuieries  of  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  York, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  was  reputed  the  wealth* 
iest  English  benefice,  tof^ether  with  a  host  of  prebends-and  prefer- 
ments, were  held  by  Italian  cardinals  and  priests,  while  the  Pope's 
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collector  from  his  offioe  in  LondoD  sent  tweoty  thoaBftod  marks  a 
year  to  the  Papal  treasury. 

If  extortion  and  tyranny  sacli  sa  tbese  Bevered  the  English  clet^y 
from  the  Papacy,  their  own  selfishness  severed  them  uom  the  na- 
tion at  lame.  Immense  as  was  their  wealth,  they  bore  as  little  as 
they  conla  of  the  eommon  burdens  of  the  realm.  The  old  quarrel 
over  the  civil  jurisdiction  still  lingered  on,  and  the  mild  punish- 
m^its  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  carried  little  dismay  into  the 
mass  of  disorderly  clerks.  Privileged  as  they  were  against  all  in- 
terference from  the  world  withont,  the  clergy  penetrated  by  their 
control  over  wills,  contracts,  divorce,  by  the  dues  ihey  exacted, 
aa  well  as  by  directly  religioiis  offices,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
social  life  around  them.  '^houBandH  of  Hammoners  enforced  their 
social  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  few  persons  of  substance  who 
escaped  the  vexations  of  their  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
moral  anthority  was  rapidly  passing  away ;  the  wealthiest  church- 
men, with  onrled  hair  and  hanging  sleeves,  aped  the  costume  of 
the  knightly  society  to  which  they  really  belonged.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  general  impresuon  of  their  worldliness  in  Chaucer's 
picture  of  the  hunting  monk  and  the  courtly  prioress,  with  her 
love-motto  on  her  brooch.  Over  the  vice  of  the  higher  olaasea  they 
exerted  no  Influence  whatever;  the  King  paraded  his  migtress  ae 
a  queen  of  beauty  through  London,  the  nobles  blazoned  their  in- 
ftmj  in  court  and  tonmament  "  In  those  days,"  says  a  canon  of 
the  time,  "arose  a  great  rumor  and  clamor  among  the  people, 
that  wherever  there  was  a  tonmament  there  camo  a  great  con- 
course of  ladies  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful,  but  not  of  the 
best,  in  the  kingdom,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  iu  number,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  the  tournament,  in  diverse  and  wonderful 
male  apparel,  in  party-colored  tunics,  with  short  caps  and  bands 
wound  cord-wise  round  their  head,  and  girdles  bound  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  daggers  in  pouches  across  thoir  body,  and  then 
they  proceeded  on  chosen  coursers  to  the  place  of  toamey,  and  so 
expended  and  wasted  their  goods  and  vexed  their  bodies  with 
icnrrilous  wantonness  that  the  rumor  of  the  people  sounded  ev- 
ery where;  and  thus  they  neither  ieared  God  nor  blushed  at  the 
chaste  voice  of  the  people."  lliey  were  not  called  on  to  blush  at 
the  chaste  voice  of  the  Church.  The  clergy  were  in  lact  rent  by 
their  own  dissensions.  The  higher  prelates  were  bnsy  with  the 
caree  of  political  office,  and  severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  by 
the  scandalous  inequality  between  the  revenues  of  the  wealthier 
eccleBtasticB  and  the  "  poor  parson"  of  the  country.  The  older  re- 
ligions orders  had  sunk  into  mere  land-owners,  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  friars  had  utterly  died  away  and  left  a  crowd  of  impu- 
dent mendicants  behind  it.  In  Oxford  itself  a  fierce  schism  had 
for  some  time  divided  the  secular  clergy,  who  now  came  to  the 
front  of  the  scholastic  movement,  from  the  regulars  with  whom  it 
had  begun.  Fits-Ralf,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  bad  been 
its  chancellor,  attributed  to  the  friars  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber <^  academical  students,  and  the  university  checked  by  statute 
their  admission  of  mere  children  into  their  orders.    Wycli^  at  a 
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later  time,  denonnced  them  as  sturdy  beggars,  and  declared  form* 
ally  tbat^tbe  man  who  goes  alone  to  a  begging  friar  is  ipso/aclo 
ex  com  m  a  D  icate. " 

Without  the  warning  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  a  world  of  ear- 
nest men  who,  like  Fiera  the  Ploughman,  oenonnocd  their  worldli- 
nesB  and  vice,  skeptics,  like  (Jbau'cer,  laughing  at  the  jingling  bells 
of  tlieir  hunting  abbots,  and  the  brutal  and  greedy  baronage  nn- 
der  John  of  Gannt,  eager  to  diive  the  prelates  from  office  and  to 
seize  on  their  wealth,  Woithlese  as  the  laat  party  aeems  to  as,  it' 
was  with  John  of  Gaunt  that  Wyclif  had  allied  himself  in  the  first 
effort  be  made  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Aa  yet  his  quari-et 
was  not  with  its  doctrine,  but  with  its  practice :  it  was  on  the 
principles  of  Ockham  that  he  defended  the  Parliament's  indignant 
refusal  of  the  "  tribate"  which  was  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  bishops  from  ofSce  by  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  taxation  of  Chnrch  lands.  But  his  treatise  on  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God"  (De  Dominio  Divino)  shows  how  different  his  aims  really 
were  from  the  selfish  aims  of  the  men  with  whom  he  acted.  In 
this,  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  Wyclif  bases  his  action  on  & 
distinct  ideal  of  society.  All  authority,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
is  "founded  in  grace.  Dominion  in  the  highest  sense  is  in  God 
alone ;  it  is  God  who,  as  the  suEerain  of  the  universe,  deals  oot  Hia 
rule  in  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various  stations  on  tenure  of  their 
obedience  to  himself  It  was  easy  to  object  that  in  such  a  case 
**  dominion"  could  never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a  breach  of  such 
a  tenure,  and  all  men  sin.  Bnt,  as  Wyclif  ui^ed  it,  the  theory  is 
a  purely  ideal  one.  In  aatual  practice  he  distinguishes  between 
dominion  and  power,  power  icliich  the  wicked  may  have  by  God's 
permission,  and  to  which  the  Christian  must  submit  from  motives 
of  obedience  to  God.    In  his  own  scholastic  phmse,  bo  strangely 

girrerted  afterward,  here  on  earth  "God  must  obey  the  devit 
nt  whether  in  the  ideal  or  practical  view  of  the  matter,  all  pow 

!er  or  dominion  was  of  God.     It  was  granted  bv  Him  not  to  one 

[person.  His  Vicar  on  earth,  as  the  Papacy  allegea,  but  to  all.  lite 
King  was  as  truly  God's  Vicar  as  the  Pope.     The  royal  power 

'  was  as  sacred  as  the  ecclesiastical,  and  as  complete  over  temporal 
things,  even  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  as  that  of  the  Church 
over  spiritual  things.  On  the  question  of  Church  and  State  there- 
fore the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  view  wac 
of  little  account.  His  application  of  the  theory  of  "  dominion"  to 
the'  individual  conscience  was  of  far  higher  and  wider  impoitance. 
Oiiedient  as  each  Christian  might  be  to  kinp;  or  priest,  he  him- 
self, as  a  possessor  of  "  dominion,"  held  immediately  of  God.  The 
throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of  personal  appeal.  What 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  by  their 
theory  of  justification  by  faith,  Wyclif  bad  attempted  to  do  by  his 
theory  of "  dominion."  It  was  a  theory  which  in  establishing  a 
direct  relation  between  man  and  God  swept  away  the  whole  bMis 
of  ft  mediating  priesthood  on  which  the  medinval  Charah  was 
built;  but  for  a  time  its  real  drift  was  hardly  perceived.    To 

1  Wyclirs  theory  of  Church  and  State,  his  subjection  of  t^eir  tern- 
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poralitieB  to  the  Crown,  bis  contention  that  like  other  property 
thej  might  be  eeized  and  employed  for  national  pnrpoees,  his  wish 
for  their  Tolantary  abandonment  and  the  return  of  the  Church  to 
iu  original  poverty,  the  clergy  were  more  eensitive.  They  were 
jaM  writhing  under  the  attack  on  Wykeham  by  the  nobles  when 
the  treatise  appeared,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  Wyclif,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  theological  bulwark  of  the  Lancastrian  party, 
they  resolved  to  return  blow  for  blow.  He  was  summoned  before 
iBiahop  Conrtenay  of  London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter accepted  the  challenge  aa  really  given  to  himself,  and  stood  by 
Wyclirs  side  in  tho  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul's.  But  no  trial 
took  place.  Fierce  words  passed  between  the  nobles  and  the 
prelate;  the  Duke  himself  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  drag 
Courtenay  ont  of  the  chnrcfa  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  at  last 
the  London  populace,  to  whom  John  of  Oaunt  was  hateful,  burst 
in  to  their  bishop's  rescna  Wyclif's  life  was  saved  with  difficulty 
by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery,  but  his  influence  seems  to  have  been 
nnsbaken.  Papal  bulls,  which  hod  been  procured  by  the  bishops, 
directing  the  university  to  condemn  and  airest  him,  only  extort* 
ed  a  boM  defiance.  In  a  defease  circulated  widely  through  the 
kingdom  and  laid  before  Parliament,  Wyclif  broadly  asserted  that 
no  man  could  be  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  "  unless  he  were 
first  excommunicated  by  himself."  He  denied  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  exact  or  defend  temporal  privileges  by  spiritual  cen- 
Hnres,  declared  that  a  church  might  justly  be  depnved  by  the 
king  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of  duty,  and  defended 
the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  civil  tribunals.  Bold  as  the  de- 
fiance was,  it  won  him  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  Crown. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lambeth  Chapel  to 
answer  the  Archbishop's  summons,  a  message  from  the  Court  for- 
bade the  Bishop  to  proceed,  and  the  Londouers  broke  in  and  dis- 
solved the  session. 

Wyclif  was  still  working  hand  in  hand  with  John  of  Gaunt  in 
advocating  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  when  the  great  in- 
surrection of  the  peasants,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  describe, 
broke  ont  under  Wat  Tyler.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  his 
work  was  undone.  Not  only  was  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  on  which  Wyclif  had  relied  for  the  moment  annihilated,  but 
the  quarrel  between  the  Baronaee  and  the  Church,  on  which  his 
Kotion  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  was  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  danger.  Much  of  the  odium  of  the  outbreak  too 
fell  on  the  Reformer :  the  friars  charged  him  with  being  a  "  sower 
of  strife,  who  by  his  serpent-like  instigation  has  set  the  serf  against 
his  lord,"  and  though  Wyclif  tossed  back  the  charge  with  dis- 
dain, he  had  to  bear  a  suspicion  which  was  justified  by  the  con- 
dact  of  some  of  his  followers.  John  Ball,  who  had  figured  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of  his  adherents,  and 
was  alleged  to  have  denounced  in  his  last  hour  the  conspiracy 
of  the  **  Wyolifites."  His  most  prominent  scholar,  Nicholas  Her- 
ford,  was  Sftid  to  have  openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  of  Arch- 
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bbhop  Sudbury.  Whatever  belief  auch  charges  m^ht  gain,  tt  u 
certain  that  from  this  moment  all  plans  fur  the  reorganization  of 
the  Church  were  confounded  in  the  general  odium  which  attadied 
to  the  projeota  of  the  socialist  peasant  leaders,  and  that  any  hope 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Baronage  and  the  Far- 
liaroeut  was  at  an  end.  But  even  if  the  Feasant  Revolt  had  not 
deprived  Wyclif  of  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  party  with 
whom  he  bad  hitherto  co-operated,  their  alliance  must  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  new  position  which  be  had  already  taken  up. 
Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  be  had  by 
one  memorable  step  passed  from  the  position  of  a  reformer  of  tbs 
discipline  and  political  relations  of  the  Church  to  that  of  a  pro- 
testant  against  its  cardinal  beliefs.  If  there  was  one  doctrine 
upon  which  the  snpremacy  of  the  mediteval  Church  rested,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  ti-ansubstantiation.  It  was  by  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  performauce  of  the  miraole  which  was  wrought  in  the  mass 
that  the  lowliest  priest  was  raised  high  above  piinoes.  With  the 
formal  denial  of  tne  doctrine  of  t  ran  substantiation  which  Wyclif 
issued  in  the  spring  of  13S1  began  that  great  movement  of  revolt 
which  ended,  mare  than  a  century  after,  in  the  establishment  of 
religions  freedom,  by  severing  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  act  was  the 
bolder  that  he  stood  utterly  alone.  The  nniversity,  in  which  his 
influence  had  been  hitherto  all-powerful,  at  once  condemned  him. 
John  of  Gaunt  enjoined  him  to  be  silent.  Wyclif  was  presiding 
as  doctor  of  divinity  over  some  disputations  in  the  echools  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons  when  his  academical  condemnation  was  pob- 
licly  read ;  but  though  staitled  for  the  moment  he  at  once  chal- 
lenged chancellor  or  doctor  to  disprove  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived.  The  prohibition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  he  met 
by  an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confession  which  closes 
proudly  with  the  quiet  words,  "I  believe  that  in  the  end  the  truth 
will  conquer."  For  tlie  moment  his  courage  dispelled  the  panic 
around  him.  The  university  responded  to  his  appeal,and  by  dis- 
placin!i:  his  opponents  from  office  tacitly  adopted  his  cause.  But 
Wyclif  no  longer  looked  for  support  to  the  learned  or  wealthier 
classes  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  ap- 
peal is  memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our  hiBtory,to  En- 
gland at  large.  With  an  amazing  industry  he  issued  tract  after 
tract  in  the  tongne  of  the  people  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin, 
the  abstruse  and  involved  ai-gnment  which  the  great  doctor  had 
addressed  to  his  academic  hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and 
by  a  transition  which  marks  the  wonderful  genius  of  tne  man  the 
school- man  was  transformed  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer 
is  the  father  of  oar  later  English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of 
our  later  English  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely  English  of  his 
tracts,  the  speech  of  the  plowman  and  the  trader  of'^the  Aay,  though 
colored  with  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its  lit- 
erary use  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own  as  the  style  in  which 
be  embodied  it — the  terse,  vehement  sentenoes,  the  stinging  Bsr> 
casms,  the  bard  antitheses  which  roused  the  dullest  mind  Uke  * 
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whip.  Once  fa!rlv  freed  from  the  trammels  of  noqiieBtioninsbe- 
lief,  WycUrs  mind  norked  &st  in  ita  career  of  skeptioiBm.  I*ar- 
dons,  indulgences,  abuulntions,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  tbe 
saints,  worship  of  their  images,  worship  of  the  saints  themselves, 
were  successive]^  denied.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bible  aa  the 
one  ground  of  faith,  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  ev- 
ery instructed  man  to  examine  the  Bible  for  himself,  threatened 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin.  Nor 
were  these  daring  denials  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  the  schol- 
in  who  still  clung  to  him ;  with  the  practical  ability  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  Wyclif  had  organized,  some  few 
years  before,  an  order  of  poor  preachers,  **  the  Simple  Priests," 
whose  coarse  sermons  and  long  msset  dress  moved  the  laughter 
of  the  clergy,bnt  who  now  formed  a  priceless  orsanization  for  the 
difioaion  of  their  raaater'a  doctrines.  How  rapid  their  progress 
mast  have  been  we  may  see  from  the  panic-gtnick  exaggerations 
of  their  opponents.  AJew  years  later  every  second  man  yon  meL 
they  complain,  was  a  Lollard ;  the  followers  of  Wyclif  abounded 
erery  where  and  iu  alt  classes,  among  the  baronage,  io  the  cities, 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  oountry-wde,  even  io  the  monastic 
cell  itself. 

"  Lollard,"  a  word  which  probably  means  much  the  aame  as 
"idle  babbler,"  was  the  nickname  of  scorn  with  which  the  ortho- 
dox chnrchmcn  chose  to  insnlt  their  assailants.  But  this  rapid 
increase  changed  their  scorn  into  vigorons  action.  Conrtenay, 
now  become  archbishop,  summoned  a  council  at  BlaokfKars,  and 
formally  submitted  twenty-four  propositions  drawn  from  WycliPs 
works.  An  earthqaake  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  terrified 
every  prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate ;  the  expulsion  of  ill-hu- 
mors from  the  earth,  he  said,  was  of  good  omen  for  the  expulsion 
of  ill-humors  from  the  Church ;  and  the  condemnation  was  pro- 
noanced.  Then  the  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxford  as 
the  fount  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies.  In  an  English  sermon 
at  St  Frideswide's,  Kicholas  Herford  had  asserted  the  truth  of 
Wyctirs  doctrines,  and.  Conrtenay  ordered  the  chancellor  to  u- 
lence  him  and  his  adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treated  as  a 
heretic.  Tbe  chancellor  fell  back  on  the  liberties  of  the  univep- 
Ktty,  and  appointed  as  preacher  another  Wyclifite,  Repyngdon, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Lollards  "holy  priests,"  and  to 
affirm  that  they  were  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Party  spirit 
meanwhile  ran  high  among  the  students ;  the  bulk  of  them  sided 
with  the  Lollard  leaders,  and  the  Carmelite  Peter  Stokes,  who  had 
procured  the  Archbishop's  letters,  cowered  panic-stricken  in  his 
chamber  while  the  chancellor,  protected  by  an  escort  of  a  hun- 
dred townsmen,  listened  approvingly  to  Bepyngdon's  defiance. 
"I  dare  go  no  further,"  wrote  the  poor  friar  to  the  Archbishop, 
"for  fear  of  death;"  but  be  soon  mustered  courage  to  descend 
into  the  schools  where  Repyngdon  was  now  maintaining  that  the 
clerical  order  was  "  better  when  it  was  but  nine  years  old  than 
now  that  it  has  grown  to  a  thousand  years  and  more."  I^e  an- 
peanno^  however,  of  scbolan  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes  to  fly 
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la  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  a  new  heretic  in  open  congregatioD 
maiotained  Wyclifs  denial  of  traDsubBtauLiatioo.  "  There  is  no 
idolatry,"  cried  William  Jamea,  "  save  in  the  eacrament  of  the 
altar."  "  You  apeak  like  a  ytise  uao,"  replied,  the  chancellor, 
Kobert  Rygge.  Courtenay,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  bear  de- 
fiance tam^y,  and  his  eummons  to  Lambeth  wrested  a  subniisdon 
from  Rygge  which  was  only  accepted  ou  bis  pledga  to  supprem 
the  Lollardism  of  the  university.  "  I  dare  not  puolLih  them,  od 
fear  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  chancellor  when  Chichele  handed 
him  his  letters  of  condemnation.  "  Then  is  your  nniversity  an 
open /auATT  of  heretics,"  retorted  the  Frimate,  "  if  it  EuJTera  not 
the  Catholic  truth  to  be  proclaimed  within  its  bounds."  The 
Koyal  Council  supported  the  Archbishop's  injunction,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on  fire;  The  schol- 
ara  threatened  death  to  the  friars, "  crying  that  they  wished  to 
destroy  the  nnivei-sity."  The  masters  suspended  Henry  Crump 
from  teaching,  as  a  troublor  of  the  public  peace,  for  calling  the 
Lollards  "  heretics."  The  Crown,  however,  at  last  stepped  rough- 
ly in  to  Courtenay's  aid,  and  a  royal  writ  ordered  the  instant 
banishiiieat  of  all  favorers  of  Wyclif,  with  the  aeizure  and  de- 
BtiDCtion  of  all  Lollard  books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  univer- 
sity's privileges.  The  threat ,  prqduced  its  effect.  Herford  and 
RepyngdoB  appealed  in  vain  to  John  of  Gaunt  for  protection ;  the 
Duue  himself  denounced  them  as  heretics  against  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  after  much  evasion  they  were  pforced  to  make  a 
formal  submission.  Within  Oxford  itself  the  suppressioD  of  Lol- 
lardism  was  complete ;  but  with  the  death  of  religious  freedom  all 
trace  of  intellectual  life  suddenly  disappears.  The  ceaturf  wliiuh 
followed  the  triumphs  of  Courtenay  is  the  most  barren  in  its  an- 
nals, nor  was  the  sleep  of  the  university  broken  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  learning  restored  to  it  some  of  the  life  and  liberty  which 
the  Primate  had  so  ronghjy  trodden  out. 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  grandeur  of  WycliTs  position 
as  the  last  of  the  great  scbool-nien,  tnan  the  reluctance  of  so  bold 
a  man  as  Courtenay  even  after  his  triumph  over  Oxford  to  take 
extreme  meaanres  against  the  head  of  Loluidry.  Wyclif,  though 
summoned,  had  ina^e  no  appearance  before  the  "Conncil  of  the 
Earthquake."  "Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  niade  friends  to- 
day," was  his  bitter  comment  on  the  new  union  which  it  proved 
to  have  sprung  up  between  the  prelates  and  the  mouaetio  orders 
who  had  so  long  been  at  variance  with  each  other;  "since  they 
have  made  a  heretic  of  Chriat,  it  is  an  easy  inference  for  them  to 
count  simple  Christians  heretics."  He  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
sick  at  the  moment,  but  the  announcement  of  the  final  sentence 
roused  him  to  life  again.  "I  shall  not  die,"  be  is  said  to  have 
cried  at  an  earlier  time  when  in  grievous  peril, "but  live  and  de- 
clare the  works  of  lire  friai-a."  He  petitioned  the  King  and  Par- 
liament that  he  might  be  allowed  freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  be 
bad  put  forth,  and  turning  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  at- 
tack of  his  assailants,  he  asked  that  all  religious  vows  might  be 
suppressed,  that  tithes  might  be  diverted  to  the  oainteDaace  of 
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the  poor,  snd  the  cler^jr  maintained  by  the  free  alms  of  their  flocks, 
that  the  Statutes  of  Provisoi-s  aud  PnemoDire  might  be  enforced 
ftgaiest  the  Papacy,  that  chnrchmen  might  be  declared  iucapable 
of  secular  offices,  aad  imprisonment  for  exoommuuioatioQ  cease, 
FiDally,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Couacil's  oondemDation,  he  demanded 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  encharist  whiuh  he  advocated  might  be 
freely  taught.  If  he  appeared  in  the  following  year  before  the 
Convocation  at  Oxford,  it  was  to  perplex  his  opponents  by  a  dis- 
play of  soholastio  logic  which  permitted  him  to  retire  without  any 
retractation  of  Iiia  sacramental  nereey.  For  the  time  his  opponeate 
eeemed  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from  the  university,  but  in  hia 
retirement  at  Lutterworth  be  was  for};ing  during  these  troubled 
years  the  great  weapon  which,  wielded  by  other  bands  than  his 
own,  was  to  produce  so  terrible  an  eSect  on  the  triumphant  hie- 
rarchy. An  earlier  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  part  of  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  scholar  Hcrford,  waB  being  revisea  and  brought 
to  the  second  form,  which  is  better  known  as  "  Wyclirs  Bible," 
when  death  drew  Hear.  The  appeal  of  the  prelates  to  Rome  was 
answered  at  last  by  a  brief  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  Papal 
Court.  His  failing  strength  exhausted  itself  iu  the  cold  sarcastic 
reply  which  explained  that  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
moDS  simply  sprang  from  broken  health.  "I  am  always  glad," 
ran  the  ironical  answer,  *'  to  explain  my  faith  to  any  one,  and 
above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  llome ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
it  be  orthodox  he  will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  ne  will  correct 
it.  I  assume,  too,  that  as  chief  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  for  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  a  majority  is  not 
reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the  &shion  of  this  world, 
but  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  either  side.  Now 
Christ  during  His  life  npon  earth  was  of  all  men  the  poorest,  cast- 
ing from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from  these  prem- 
ises, as  a  simple  counsel  of  my  own,  that  the  Pope  should  surrender 
aU  temporal  autfaoritv  to  the  civil  power,  and  advise  his  clergy  to 
do  the  same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang  perhaps  from  a 
knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  The  terrible  strain  on  energies 
enfeebled  by  age  and  study  had  at  last  brought  its  inevitable  re- 
sult, and  a  str^e  of  paralysis  while  Wyclif  was  hearing  mass  in 
his  parish  ohnrch  of  Lutterworth  was  followed  oa  the  next  day  by 
bii  quiet  death.  '' 


SeetloM  IT.— TDe  : 


.     ISTT-lSSl. 


tAulliarilut. — For  Ibe  cmidition  of  land  an  J  labor  at  tbi«  titrte,  tee  tha  "Hiatary 
0fFrkai,''lnFrofBSB0rTbon]ldBagerB,the"Doina4la7-Boakt>fSc  PbdI'i" (Cant- 
den  Sodety)  with  Arcbdeacon  Hale's  Talnabte  introdacdoo,  and  Mr.  Seebohra's 
''Etsayi  on  tbe  Black  D^sth'  (Fortnightlj  BmimB,  I86S).  Aqoiik  the  chronidare, 
KnfghEOQ  and  Walsingham  are  ths  fbllest  and  most  valuabla.  TI)e  great  Labor 
SMoln  will  be  bond  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Bcdli.] 


The  religious  revolution  which  we  have  been  describing  gave     -^* 
&esh  impmse  to  a  revolution  of  even  greater  importance, w^ioh     u^*' 
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had  for  a  lone  time  been  cbangiriR  the  whole  frice  of  the  country. 
The  manoriar  system,  od  which  the  Bocial  oi^aoization  of  every 
rnral  part  of  Einrland  rested,  had  divided  the  land,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cnltivation  and  of  internal  order,  into  a  number  of  large 
estates ;  in  each  of  which  about  a  foarth  of  the  soil  was  usually  re- 
tained by  the  owner  of  the  manor  as  his  demesne  or  home-tami, 
while  the  remainder  was  distributed,  at  the  period  we  have  reach* 
«d,  among  tenants  who  were  bonnd  to  render  service  to  their  lord. 
We  know  hardly  any  thing  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  theM 
tenants  had  arisen  out  of  the  slave  class  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
first  English  settlers.  The  slave,  indeed, still  remained,  though  the 
number  of  pare  "  serfs"  bore  a  small  proportion  to  tbe  other  cnlti- 
vators  of  toe  soil.  He  was  still,  in  the  strictest  sense,  his  lord*a 
property ;  he  was  bound  to  the  soil,  he  paid  head-money  for  license 
to  remove  from  the  estate  in  search  of  trade  or  hire,  and  a  refusal 
to  return  on  recall  by  his  owner  would  have  ended  in  his  pursuit  aa 
a  fugitive  outlaw.  But  even  this  class  had  now  acquired  definite 
rights  of  its  own ;  and  although  we  still  find  instances  of  the  sale 
of  serfs  "with  their  litter,"  or  family,  apart  from  tbe  land  they 
tilled,  yet,  in  the  balk  of  cases,  the  amount  of  service  due  from  the 
serf  had  become  limited  by  custom,  and,  on  its  due  rendering,  his 
holding  was  practically  as  secure  as  that  of  the  freest  tenant  on 
the  estate.  But  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  record  we  possess  the 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population  had  risen  to  a  position  of  far 
greater  independence  than  tbis,  and  now  formed  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  mferior  indeed  to  the  older  Tentonic  freeman,  bnt  far 
removed  from  the  original  serf  Not  only  had  their  service  and 
the  time  of  rendering  it  become  limited  by  custom,  not  only  had 
the  possession  of  each  man's  little  hut  with  the  plot  around  it,  and 
the  privilege  of  turning  out  a  few  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  maif 
or,  passed  from  mere  indulgences  granted  and  withdrawn  at  a 
lord's- caprice  into  rights  which  could  be  pleaded  at  law,  but  the 
class  as  a  whole  were  no  longer  "  in  the  power  of  the  lord."  The 
claim  of  the  proprietors  over  peasants  of  this  kind  ended  with  the 
due  rendering  of  their  service  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne, 
and  this  service  might  be  rendered  either  personally  or  by  deputy. 
It  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  labor-rent  which  determined 
the  rank  of  tbe  tenants  among  themselves.  The  villain,  or  fi^ee 
tenant,  for  instance,  was  only  bound  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest 
and  to  aid  in  the  plow^g  and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent,  while 
the  cotter,  the  border,  and  the  laborer- were  bound  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  home-farm  throughout  the  year.  The  cultivation,  in- 
deed, of  the  home-farm,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  demesne,  rest- 
ed wholly  with  the  tenants ;  it  was  by  them  that  the  great  gran^ 
of  the  lord  was  filled  with  sheaves,  hia  sheep  sheared,  lus  grain  malt- 
ed, the  wood  hewn  for  his  hall  fire.  The  extent  of  these  servicea 
rested  wholly  on  tradition,  but  the  number  of  teams,  the  fines,  the 
reliefs,  the  heriots  which  the  lord  could  claim  was,  at  this  time, 
generally  entered  on  the  court-roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  which 
Became  the  title-deed  of  the  tenants,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
oopy-holdera,  by  which  they  became  known  at  a  later  period.    Dis- 
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pates  were  easily  settled  by  the  etewftrd  of  the  manor  on  reference 
to  this  roll  tM-  on  oral  evidence  of  the  oustom  at  issne ;  but  a  social 
arrange  men  t,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  of  com- 
promise, generally  secured  a  fair  adinstment  of  the  claims  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lord's  bailiff  to  ex- 
act their  does  from  the  tenantry,  bat  his  coadjutor  in  this  office, 
the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was  chosen  by  the  tenants 
themselves,  and  acted  as  the  representative  of  their  interests  and 
their  rights. 

The  first  disturbance  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  we  have 
described  sprang  from  the  introduction  of  leases.  Hie  lord  of  the 
manor,  instead  of  cultivating  the  demesne  through  his  own  bailil^ 
often  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  let  the  manor  to 
a  tenant  at  a  ^ven  rent,  payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
Thus  we  find  the  manor  ot  ^ndon  leased  br  the  Chapter  of  Sl 
Paul's  at  a  very  early  period  on  a  rent  which  comprised  the  pay- 
ment of  grain  both  for  bread  and  ale,  of  alms  to  be  distribntod  at 
the  cathedral  door,  of  wood  to  be  nsed  in  its  bakehonse  and  brew- 
ery, and  of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages.  It  is  to  this  system  of 
leasing,  or  rather  to  the  usual  term  for  the  rent  it  entailed  (feprm, 
from  uie  Latin  firma),  that  we  owe  the  words  "  farm"  and  "  farm- 
er," the  growing  use  of  which  from  the  twelfth  century  marks  the 
first  step  ID  the  rural  revolution  which  we  are  examining.  It  was 
a  revolution  which  made  little  direct  change  in  the  manorial  sys- 
tem, but  its  indirect  effect  in  brealdng  the  tie  on  which  the  feudal 
organization  of  the  manor  rested,  that  of  the  tenant's  personal  de- 
pendence on  his  lord,  and  in  affording  an  opportunity  by  which 
the  wealthier  among  the  tenantry  could  rise  to  a  position  of  ap- 
parent eqoalitjr  with  their  older  masters,  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. This  earlier  step,  however.  In  the  modification  of  the 
manorial  system,  by  the  rise  of  the  farmer  class,  was  soon  followed 
by  one  of  a  far  more  serions  character  in  the  rise  of  the  free  labor- 
er. Labor,  whatever  right  it  might  have  attained  in  other  ways, 
was  as  yet  in  the  strictest  sense  bound  to  the  soil.  Neither  villain 
nor  serf  had  any  choice,  either  of  a  master  or  of  a  sphere  of  toil. 
The  tenant  was  born,  in  fact,  to  his  holding  and  to  his  lord.  Bat 
tbe  advance  of  society  and  the  natural  increase  of  population  had 
for  A  long  time  been  silently  freeing  the  laborer  from  this  local 
bondage.  The  influeoee  of  the  Church  had  been  exerted  in  pro- 
moting emancipation,  as  a  work  of  piety,  on  all  estates  bnt  its 
own.  The  fugitive  bondsmen  found  freedom  in  a  flight  to  char- 
tered towns,  where  a  residence  during  a  year  and  a  day  con- 
ferred franchise.  The  increase  of  population  had  a  far  more  seri- 
ous effect.  The  numbers  of  the  English  people  seem  to  have  all 
but  tripled  since  tbe  Conquest,  and  as  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  which 
was  applicable  to  all  landed  estates  not  held  by  military  tenure, 
divided  the  inheritance  of  the  tenantry  e<)ually  among  their  sons, 
the  holding  of  each  tenant  and  the  services  due  from  it  became 
divided  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  labor-rent  thus  became 
more  difficult  to  enforce,  at  the  very  time  when  the  increase  of 
wealth  tmoDfc  the  tenantry  and  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  inde- 
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pendence  made  it  more  burdensome  to  tliose  who  rendered  it.  It 
was  probably  from  this  cnnse  that  the  commutation  of  the  arrears 
of  labor  for  a  money  payment,  which  had  long  prevailed  on  cTcry 
efi  I  ate,  gradually  developed  into  a  genei'al  commutation  of  services. 
We  have  tilrendy  witnessed  the  silent  progress  of  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  case  of  St.  EdmnDdabury,  but  the  practice  soon  be- 
came universal,  and  " malt-silver,"  "  wood-silver,"  and  "  larder  sil- 
ver" were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  older  personal  kw- 
icea  on  the  court-rolls,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
TTnder  the  Edwards  the  process  of  commutation  was  hastened  by 
the  necessities  of  the  lords  themselves.  The  luxury  of  the  time, 
the  splendor  and  pomp  of  chivalry,  the  cost  of  incessant  cam- 
paigns, drained  the  purses  of  knight  and  baron,  and  the  sale  of 
freedom  to  the  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to  the  villain  af- 
forded an  easy  and  tempting  mode  of  refilling  them.  In  this  proc- 
ess Edward  the  Third  himself  led  the  way :  commisGioners  wer* 
sent  to  royal  estates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  mannmia- 
eions  to  the  Eing's  serfs;  and  we  still  possess  the  names  of  those 
who  were  enfranchised  with  their  families  by  a  payment  of  hard 
casb  in  aid  of  the  exhausted  exchequer, 

Bjy  this  entire  detachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence 
on  the  land,  the  manorial  system  was  even  more  radically  changed 
than  by  the  rise  of  the  serf  into  a  copy-holder.  The  whole  social 
condition  of  the  country,  in  fact,  was  modified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  class.  The  rise  of  the  free  laborer  had  followed  that  of 
the  farmer;  labor  was  no  longer  bound  to  one  spot  or  one  master: 
it  was  free  to  hire  itself  to  what  employer,  and  to  choose  what 
field  of  employment  it  wonld.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  in 
fact,  the  lord  of  a  manor  bad  been  reduced  over  a  large  part  of 
England  to  the  position  of  a  modem  landlord,  receiving  a  rental 
in  money  from  his  tenants,  and  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  demesne  on  hired  labor ;  while  the  wealthier  of  the  tenants 
themselves  often  took  the  demesne  on  lease  as  its  farmer*,  and 
thus  created  a  new  class  intermediate  between  the  lai^er  proprie- 
tors and  the  customary  tenants.  The  impulse  toward  a  wider 
liberty  given  by  the  extension  (tf  this  process  of  social  change  was 
soon  seen  on  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  onr  history  of  a 
spirit  of  social  revolt.  A  Parliamentary  statute  of  this  period  tells 
us  that "  villains  and  tenants  of  lands  in  villainage  withdrew  their 
customs  and  services  fi-om  their  lords,  having  attached  themselves 
to  other  persons  who  maintained  and  abetted  them;  and  who, un- 
der color  of  exemplifications  from  Iteraesday  of  the  manors  and 
villas  where  they  dwelt,  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  services, 
Mther  of  their  body  or  of  their  lands,  and  wonld  suffer  no  distress 
or  other  course  of  justice  to  be  taken  against  them ;  the  villains 
aiding  their  roaintainers  by  threatening  the  officers  of  their  lords 
with  peril  to  life  and  limb,  as  well  byopen  assemblies  as  by  con- 
federacies to  support  each  other,"  The  copy-bolder  was  Strug- 
gling to  become  a  freeholder,  and  the  farmer  (perhaps)  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  proprietor  of  the  demesne  which  he  held  on  lease.  It 
was  while  tnis  struggle  was  growing  in  intensity  that  a  yet  mora 
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formidable  diffionlty  met  the  lords  wbo  had  be«n  driven  by  tbe 
enfranohjsement  of  their  Bcrfa  to  rely  on  hired  labor.  Every  thing 
depended  on  the  abHnd&nt  supply  of  free  laborers,  and  this  ftban- 
dance  stiddenly  disappeared.  The  most  terrible  plajrne  which  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed  advanced  at  this  juncture  Irom  the  East, 
and  after  devastating  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  tbe  Baltic,  swooped  at  the  close  of  1348  upon  Britain.  The  tra- 
ditions of  its  destruotiveness,  and  the  panic-strtick  words  of  the 
•tatutee  which  followed  it,  have  been  more  than  justified  by  mod- 
em research.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed  the 
population  of  England,  more  than  one  half  were  swept  away  in 
It*  repeated  visitations.  Its  ravages  were  fiercest  in  the  great- 
er towns,  where  filthy  and  undrained  streets  afibrded  a  constant 
biutnt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the  bnrial-ground  which  the  piety 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny  had  purchased  for  the  citizens  of  London,  a 
spot  whose  site  was  afterward  marked  by  tbe  Charter  House,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  corpses  are  said  to  have  been  interred.  Near- 
ly sixty  thonsand  people  perished  at  Norwich,  while  in  Bristol  the 
living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But  the  Black  Death 
fell  on  the  village  almost  as  fiercely  as  on  the  town.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to  have  perished; 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  were  left 
withont  incumbents.  The  whole  organization  of  labor  wan  thrown 
out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it  difficult  for  the  minor 
tenants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their  lands,  and  only  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  tbe  land-owners  induced 
the  fannera  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of  their  farms.  For 
tbe  time  cultivation  became  impossible.  "The  aheep  and  cattle 
■trayed  throngh  the  fields  and  com,"  says  a  contemporary, "and 
tbere  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Even  when  the  first 
burst  of  panic  was  over,  the  sudden  rise  of  wages  consequent  on 
tbe  enormons  diminution  in  the  supply  of  fi-ee  labor,  thongli  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  dis- 
turbed the  coarse  of  industrial  employments;  harvests  rotted  on 
the  ground,  and  fields  were  left  untilled,  not  merely  firom  scai-city 
of  bands,  but  from  the  strife  which  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
itself  between  capital  and  labor. 

While  the  lana-owners  of  the  oonntry  and  the  wealthier  crafts- 
men of  the  town  were  threatened  with  ruin  by  what  seemed  to 
tbeir  age  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  new  labor  class,  the 
country  itself  was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of 
lawless  seisin dulgence  which  followed  every  where  in  the  wake  of 
the  ptagne  told  especially  upon  the"  landless  men,"  wandering  in 
search  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket; and  the  wandering  laborer  or  artisan  tnrucd  easily  into  the 
"sturdy  beggar,"  Or  the  bandit  of  the  woods,  A  summary  re> 
dress  for  these  evils  was  found  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
in  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Statute  of  Laborers.  "  Every  man  or  woman,"  runs  this  famous 
act,  "of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  aiid 
within  tbe  age  of  three-score  years and  not  having  of  his  own 
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whereof  he  may  live,  Dor  land  of  bis  own  about  the  tillage  of 
wbicb  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  aervia^  an^  other,  shall  be 
bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  reijuire  him  to  do  bo,  and 
shall  take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in 
the  neighborhood  where  he  is  bouod  to  serve"  two  years  before 
tb«  plague  began.  A  refusal  to  obey  was  punished  by  imprison- 
tnent.  Sterner  measures  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary.  Not 
only  was  the  price  of  labor  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  1350,  bat 
the  labor  class  was  once  more  tied  to  the  boU.  The  laborer  was 
forbidden  to  quit  the  parish  where  he  lived  in  search  of  better- 
paid  employment;  if  he  disobeyed  he  became  a  "fugitive,"  and 
subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  justices' of  the  peace. 
To  enforce  such  a  law  literally  most  have  been  imposeible,  for  com 
bad  risen  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day's  labor  at  the  old  wages 
would  not  have  purchased  wheat  enough  for  a  man's  support. 
But  the  land-owners  did  not  flinch  from  the  attempt.  The  re- 
peated re-enaotment  of  the  law  shown  the  difficulty  of  applying 
It,  and  the  stubbornneBs  of  the  struggle  wbioh  it  brought  about. 
The  fines  and  forfeitures  which  were  levied  for  infractions  of  its 
provisions  formed  a  large  eouroe  of  royal  revenue,  but  so  ineffect- 
ual were  the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  laborer  was  at 
last  ordered  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  while 
the  harboring  of  serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  put  down.  Kor 
was  it  merely  the  existing  olase  of  free  laborers  which  was  at- 
tacked by  this  reactionary  movement.  Not  only  was  the  process 
of  emancipation  suddenly  cheeked,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  law- 

f'ers,  who  were  emplojred  as  stewards  of  eaoh  manor,  was  reckleaa- 
y  exercised  in  canceling  on  grounds  of  informality  mannmissiona 
and  exemptions  which  had  passed  without  qneation,  and  in  bring- 
ing back  the  villain  and  the  serf  into  a  bondage  from  which  they 
b^d  themselveH  freed.  The  attempt  was  the  more  galling  that  the 
cause  had  to  be  pleaded  in  the  manor  court  itself,  and  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  very  officer  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  judgment 
in  favor  of  his  lord.  We  can  see  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of 
resistance  through  the  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to  repress  it. 
In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labor  was  applied  with 
'""I  more  rigor  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and  combinations  be- 

e  frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen.    In  the  country  the 

free  laborers  found  ^lies  In  the  villains  whose  freedom  from  ma- 
norial service  was  questioned,  and  throaghont  Kent  and  the  eastern 
counties  the  gatherings  of  "  fugitive  serfs"  were  supported  by  an 
organized  resistance  and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  tenantry.  The  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  ter- 
rible utterance  in  the  words  of  "  a  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  as  the 
courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  preaoh- 
mg  a  LoUardry  of  coarser  and  more  popular  type  than  that  of 
Wyclif,  and  who  found  andienoe  for  his  sermons  in  defiance  of  in- 
terdict and  imprisonment  in  the  stoat  yeomen  who  had  gathered  in 
the  Kentish  church-yards.  "Mad"  as  the  land-owners  called  him, 
it  was  in  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that  Knglaad  first  listened  to 
the  koell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
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"  Good  people,"  cried  tbe  preacher, "  thiiiga  will  never  go  well  in 
Eoglana  bo  long  as  goods  t>e  Dot  in  eommon,  and  m  long  aa  there 
be  villains  and  gcntlenten.  Bf  what  right  are  they  wbom  we  call 
lorda  greater  foDt  than  we  i  On  what  gronnda  have  they  deserved 
it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  as  in  serfage  f  If  we  all  came  of  the 
aame  lather  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or 
prove  that  tbey  are  better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  ns 
gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride  i  They 
are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines, 
while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  Tbey  have  wine  and  spices  and 
fair  bread ;  and  we  oat-cake  and  straw,  acd  water  to  drink.  They 
have  leisure  wid  fine  houses;  we  have  ^n  and  labor,  the  rain 
and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our 
that  tbesa  men  hold  their  state."  It  was  the  tyrauny  of  proper- 
ty ibat  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  socialism.  A  spirit  fa- 
tal to  tbe  whole  system  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  toe 
alar  rhyme  which  condensed  the  leveling  doctrine  of  John  £ 
"■  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentle- 
man?" 

Tbe  rhyme  was  running  from  lip  to  lip  when  a  fresh  instance 
of  public  oppression  fanned  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a 
flani&  Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonored  old  age,  robbed  on 
his  death-bed  even  of  his  finger-rings  by  the  vile  mistress  to  whom 
he  had  oluug,  and  tbe  accession  of  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Richard  the  Second,  revived  the  hopes  of  what  in  a  political  sense 
we  must  still  call  the  popular  party  in  the  Legislature.  Tbe  Par- 
liament of  1377  resumed  its  work  of  reform,  and  boldly  assumed 
tbe  control  of  the  expenditure  by  means  of  a  standing  committee 
of  two  bnigesses  of  Irf>ndon;  that  of  1378  demanded  and  obtained 
an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  its  subsidies  had  been  spent. 
Bat  the  real  strength  of  these  assemblies  was  directed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  desperate  struggle  in  which  the  proprietary  classes, 
whom  they  excfusively  represented,  were  striving  to  reduce  the 
laborer  into  a  fresh  serfage.  Meanwhile  the  shame  of  defeat 
abroad  was  added  to  the  misery  and  discord  at  home.  The 
French  war  ran  its  disastrous  course :  one  English  fleet  was  beat- 
en by  tbe  Spaniards,  a  second  sunk  by  a  storm ;  and  a  campaign  in 
the  heart  of  France  ended,  like  its  predecessors,  in  disappointment 
and  ruin.  It  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  failures  that  the  Par- 
liament granted  a  fresh  subsidy,  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  poll- 
tax  on  every  person  in  the  realm.  To  such  a  tax  tbe  poorest  man 
contributed  aa  large  a  sum  as  tbe  wealthiest,  and  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  such  an  exaction  set  England  on  fire  from  sea  to  sea.  In 
the  eastern  counties  its  levy  gathered  crowds  of  peasants  togeth- 
er, armed  with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows ;  the  royal  commis- 
sioners  seat  to  repress  the  tumult  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
a  party  of  insurgents  in  E^sex  gave  the  signal  for  open  revolt  by 
crossiDg  the  Thames  under  Jack  Straw  and  calling  Kent  to  arms. 
Caoterbury,  where  '*the  whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  threw 
open  its  gates,  plundered  the  Archbishc^'s  palace,  and  dr^ged 
Jdia  Ball  from  its  prison,  while  a  hundred  thoosand  Keutishmen 
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gathered  round  Wat  Tyler,  a  soldier  who  had  served  in  the 
French  wars,  and  who  was  at  once  recognized  aa  the  head  of  the 
insorrection.  Quaint  rhymes  pasted  throui^h  the  country,  and 
served  as  Hummona  to  the  revolt,  which  soon  extended  from  the 
eastem  and  midland  counties  over  alt  England  south  of  the 
Thames.  "John  Ball,"  ran  one,  "greeteth  yon  all,  and  doth  for 
to  nnderstand  he  hath  tnng  your  beil.  Now  right  and  might, 
will  and  skill,  Glod  speed  every  del6."  "Help  trath,"  ran  another, 
"  and  truth  shall  help  Jon  1  Now  leigneth  pride  in  price,  and 
Govetise  is  connted  wise,  and  lechery  withouten  shame,  and  glut- 
tony withoirten  blame.  Envy  reigneth  with  treasao,  and  sloth  is 
take  in  great  season.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme  I"  We  rec- 
ognize Bali's  hand  in  the  yet  more  atirring  missives  of  "Jack 
the  Miller"  and  "Jack  the  Carter."  "Jack  Miller  asketh  help  to 
turn  bis  mill  aright  He  hath  gronnden  small,  small :  the  King's 
Son  of  Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go  aright  with 
the  ionx  sailes,  and  the  post  stand  with  steadfastness.  With  right 
and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will;  let  might  help  n^t, 
aiid  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might,  so  goeth  our  mill 
aright"  '"Jack  Carter,"  ran  the  companion  missive, "prays  you 
all  that  ye  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye  have  begnn,  and  do  well, 
and  aye  better  and  better :  for  at  the  oven  men  faeareth  the  day." 
"Falseness  and  gnile,"  sang  Jack  Trewman,  "have  reigned  too 
long,  and  tmth  hatb  been  set  nnder  a  lock,  and  falBeneBS  and  gnilc 
reigneth  in  every  stock.  No  man  may  oome  truth  to,  bnt  if  be 
sing  '  si  dedero.'  Trne-love  is  away  that  was  so  good,  and  alerks 
for  wealth  work  them  woe.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme."  la 
the  mde  jingle  of  these  lines  began  for  England  the  literature  of 
political  controveray ;  they  are  the  first  pradeoessors  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  Atilton  and  of  Burke.  Rough  as  they  are,  they  express 
clearly  enough  the  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the  revolt  of 
the  peasants:  their  longing  for  a  right  rule,  for  nlaio  and  simple 
justice;  their  eoom  of  the  immorality  of  the  nooles  and  the  id- 
famy  of  the  Court ;  their  resentment  at  the  perveraon  of  the  law 
to  the  cause  of  oppression.  TTie  revolt  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  country:  Norfolk  and  Sufl!blk, Cambridge  and  Hertfordshire, 
rose  in  arms ;  fWim  Sussex  and  Surrey  the  insurrection  extended 
as  far  as  Winchester  and  Somerset  Biit  the  strength  of  the  ris- 
ing lay  in  the  Kentishmen,  who  were  marching  on  London.  As 
they  poared  on  to  Blaokheath,  every  lawyer  who  foil  into  their 
hands  was  put  to  death;  "not  till  all  these  were  killed  would  the 
land  enjoy  its  old  freedom  again,"  the  peasants  ehooted  as  tfaej 
fired  the  honses  of  the  stewanls  and  finng  the  records  of  the  man- 
or courts  into  the  flames.  The  whole  population  joined  them  as 
they  marched  along,  while  the  nobles  were  paralyaed  with  foar, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  fied  before  the  popular  hatred  over  the 
border,  and  took  refhge  in  Scotland.  'Hie  yonng  King — he  waa 
bat  a  boy  of  sixteen — addressed  them  fW>m  a  boat  on  the  river; 
but  the  refusal  of  his  Connoil  nnder  the  guidance  of -Archbishop 
Sudbury  to  allow  him  to  land  kindled  the  peasants  to  fury,  and 
with  cnes  of  "IVeason"  the  great  mass  muied  on  London.     Ila 
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gates  were  flnng  open  by  the  poorer  artisans  within  the  city,  and 
the  stately  palace  of  John  of  Gannt  at  the  Savoy,  the  new  ion  of 
the  lawyers  at  the  Temple,  the  honees  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  But  the  insurgents,  as  they  proudly  boasted, 
were  "  seekers  of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbere,"  and  a 
plunderer  found  carrying  off  a  silver  vessel  from  tb«  saolc  of  the 
Savoy  was  flung  with  hw  spoil  into  the  fiambe.  The  B;«neral  ter- 
ror was  shown  ludiorously  enough  on  the  following  day,  when  a 
darine  band  of  peasants,  under  Tyler  himself,  forced  their  way 
into  uio  Tower,  and  talcing  the  panic-stncken  kuights  of  the  gar^ 
rison  in  rongh  horse-play  by  the  beard,  promised  to  be  their  equals 
and  good  comrades  in  the  time  to  come.  Bnt  the  boi-se-play 
changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  some 
of  the  ministers  who  had  hindered  the  King  from  a  oonferenoe 
with  the  peasants  were  discovered  in  the  chapel;  the  Primate  was 
dragged  from  hia  aanotuary  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hiil,  and  the 
same  vengeance  was  wreaked  on  the  treasurer  and  the  chief  com- 
missioner in  the  levy  of  the  hated  poll-tax.  Meanwhile  the  King 
found  the  mass  of  the  pea^iantB  waiting  for  a  conference  with  him 
without  the  city  at  Mile- End,  "I  am  your  king  and  lord,  good 
peo|)]e,"  the  boy  began  with  a  &arlessness  which  marked  his  whole 
bearing  throughout  the  crisis;  "what  will  ye?"  "We  will  that 
yon  free  ns  forever,"  shouted  the  peasants, "  as  and  our  lands ; 
and  that  we  be  never  named  nor  beld  for  serfs."  "I  grant  it,"  re- 
plied Richard;  and  he  bade  them  go  home,  pledging- himself  at 
once  to  issue  charters  of  fVeedom  and  amnesty.  A  shout  of  joy 
welcomed  the  promise.  Throughout  the  day  more  than  thirty 
clerks  were  bnsied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and  emancipation, 
and  with  these  the  mass  of  the  insni^ents  dispersed  quietly  to 
their  homes.  It  was  with  such  a  charter  that  William  Gnade- 
cobbe  retamed  to  St.  Albans,  and  breaking  at  the  head  of  the 
townsmen  into  the  abbey  precincts,  summoned  the  abbot  to  de- 
liver np  the  charters  which  oonnd  the  town  in  serfage  to  his  house. 
Bnt  a  more  striking  proof  of  its  servitude  remained  in  the  mill- 
stones, which  after  a  long  snit  at  law  had  been  snrrendered  to  the 
abbey,  and  placed  within  its  cloister  as  a  triumphant  witness  that 
no  bnrgess  held  the  right  of  grinding  corn  within  the  bounds  of  its 
domain.  The  men  of  St.  Albans  now  burst  the  cloister  gates,  and 
tearing  the  millstones  from  the  floor,  broke  them  into  small  pieces, 
**  like  Blessed  bread  in  church,"  so  that  each  might  have  something 
to  show  of  the  day  when  their  freedom  was  won  again. 

Tliirty  thousand  peasants,  however,  still  remained  with  Wat 
Tyler  to  watch  over  the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  pledge,  and  it  was 
this  body  which  Richard  fay  a  mere  chance  enoountered  the  next 
morning  at  Smithfield.  Hot  words  passed  between  his  train  and 
the  peasant  leader,  who  had  advanced  to  a  fresh  conference  with 
the  King;  and  a  threat  brought  on  a  brief  souffle,  in  which  the 
Mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth,  struck  Tyler  with  hla  dag- 

fer  to  the  ground.  "Kill,  kill,"  shooted  the  crowd,  "they  have 
illed  our  captain."  "  What  need  ye,  my  masters  ?"  cried  the 
boy-King,  as  be  rode  boldly  to  the  front.     ''I  am  your  captain  and 
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your  king  t  Follow  me.**  The  hopes  of  the  peasants  centred  !□ 
the  young  Bovereign:  one  object  of  their  rieing  Lad  been  to  free 
him  irom  the  evil  counselors  who,  as  they  believed,  abused  bis 
yonth,  and  they  now  followed  him  with  a  touching  loyalty  and 
trnst  to  the  Tower.  His  mother  welcomed  him  with  tears  of  joy. 
"Rejoice  and  pi-aiee  God,"  the  boy  answered,  "for  I  have  recov- 


ered to-dav  my  heritage  which  was  lost,  and  the  realm  of  En- 
gland." Tne  panic  of  the  nobles  had  in  fact  passed  away,  and  six 
thousand  knights  gathered  round  the  King,  eager  for  blood ;  bat 


Rjohard  was  as  yet  true  to  his  word:  be  contented  himself  with 
issuing  the  promised  letters  of  freedom  and  dismissing  tbe  peas- 
anU  to  their  homes.  The  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  fi-om  being  at 
an  end.  A  strong  body  of  peasants  occupied  St.  Albans.  In  the 
eastern  counties  fifty  thousand  men  forced  the  gates  of  Sl  Ed* 
mundsbury  and  wrested  from  the  trembling  monks  a  charter  of 
enfranchisement  for  the  town.  Littester,  a  dyer  of  Norwich, 
headed  a  strong  mass  of  peasants,  under  the  title  of  the  King  of 
the  Commons,  and  compelled  the  nobles  he  had  captured  to  set  aa 
his  meat-tasters  and  to  serve  him  on  their  knees  durius  his  repast. 
But  the  death  of  Tyler  gave  courage  to  the  nobles,  while  it  seems 
to  have  robbed  the  action  of  the  peasants  of  all  concert  and  de- 
dsion.  The  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich  fell  lance  in  hand  on  the 
rebel  camp  in  his  own  diocese,  and  scattered  them  at  tbe  first 
shock;  while  tbe  King,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  spi-ead  ter- 
ror by  tbe  ruthlessness  of  hie  executions  as  he  marched  in  tri- 
umph through  Kent  and  Essex.  But  the  stubbornness  of  tbe  re- 
sistance wfaieh  he  met  showed  the  temper  of  tbe  people.  The  vil- 
lagers of  Billerioay  demanded  from  the  King  the  same  liberties 
as  their  lords,  and  on  his  refusal  threw  themselves  into  the  woods 
and  fonght  two  hard  fights  before  they  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. It  was  only  by  threats  of  death  that  verdicts  of  guilty 
could  be  wrung  from  the  Essex  jurors  when  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt were  brought  before  tbem.  Grindecobbe  was  offered  his  life 
if  be  would  persuade  his  followers  at  St.  Albans  to  restore  tbe 
charters  they  had  wrung  from  the  monks.  He  turned  bravely  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  anil  bade  them  take  no  thought  for  hie  trou- 
ble. "  If  I  die,"  he  said, "  I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  the  fi-eedom 
we  have  won,  counting  myself  happy  to  end  my  life  by  such  a 
martyrdom.  Do,  then,  to-day  as  you  would  have  done  had  I  been 
killed  yesterdav."  But  the  stubborn  will  of  the  conquered  was 
met  by  as  stubborn  a  wilt  in  their  conquerors.  The  Royal  Council 
indeed  showed  its  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  policy  of  resist- 
ance by  submitting  the  question  of  enfranchisement  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had  assembled  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  with 
words  which  suggested  a  compromise.  "  If  you  desire  to  enfran- 
chise and  set  at  liberty  the  said  serfs,"  ran  the  royal  message, "  by 
your  common  assent,  as  the  King  has  been  informed  that  some  of 
you  desire,  he  will  consent  to  your  prayer."  But  no  thoughts  of 
compromise  influenced  the  land-owners  in  their  reply.  The  King's 
grant  and  letters,  the  Parliament  answered  with  perfect  truth, 
were  legally  null  and  void :  their  serfs  were  their  goods,  and  the 
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Kng  could  not  take  tbeir  goods  from  tbem  bat  by  their  own  coif 
tent.  "And  this  conseiit,"  they  ended,"  we  have  never  given  and 
never  wilt  give,  were  we  all  to  die  in  one  day.** 

BhUob  T^BUhard  tlM  BMoBa.    1881—1890. 


period  of  the  St.  Albana  compilation  which  piusea  under  the  name  of  Walnugham, 
■nd  from  which  the  Life  of  RicbKrd  bj  the  Monk  of  EvoBbun  ia  for  the  tooM  ptrl 
derired.     The  Mine  ri<dent  Lancutrian  tjinpalbj  rana  through  Walginghiin  and 
the  Sfth  book  of  Knyghlon's  Chronicle,  a  work  which  we  probaUy  owe,  not  to 
Kny gfatoo  himself^  but  to  n  conlemporary  canon  of  Leicester.     The  f  rench  aulhor- 
ities,  on  the  other  band,  ire  Tehementlj  on  Riclwrd'i  lidb     Froiuut,  who  Midi  at 
thiiiiiiMi,  ■  ...... 

Mdtbe" 


thiiiiiiMi,  uHippIementedW(benMtrio«lUMori'ofCi«ton(inArch«ologiLTal,xx.) 
Md  the  "  Caironiqne  da  la  Traison  at  Hart  da  Bichard''  (EnglUh  HiMmieal  Soeiei;), 
both  the  works  of  French  aa^Kira,  twd  publiihed  in  France  in  the  time  of  Henrj  tha 


FoHitta,  probably  with  tba  aim  of  arousing  French  feeling  againit  the  policy  of  in- 
Tasioa  which  hid  been  rerired  by  tha  House  of  Lancaster.  For  the  pc^mlar  feeling 
in  En^nd  we  may  consnlc  Mr,  Wright'f  "Political  Songs  from  Edward  III.  to 
Richaid  lit"  (HaMer  of  Itolla' Seriea).  The  Fcsdeia  and  Rolls  of  Parliament  are 
indiqiamUe  fur  this  period :  itt  constitational  importance  has  been  ably  illustrated 
br  Mr,  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages").  The  poem  of  William  Longland,  the  "Com- 
pUiot  <if  Fieri  the  Floughman"  (admirably  edited  hy  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early  EnsUill 
Text  Society),  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  condition  of  England  at  the 
time;  wa  owe  to  the  same  author  a  poem  on  "The  Depodtlon  of  Kebard  IL," 
wbicli  has  been  pntdiihed  by  the  Camden  Society.  The  iiert  modem  woA  on '"' 
aidiheS«ooiidNUiatc^U.WaUon<"EiclMidII.''    Paris:  lSe4)]. 


All  the  darker  and  sterner  aspects  of  the  aee  which  we  have 
been  viewing,  its  social  revolt,  its  moral  and  refigions  awakening, 
the  misery  of  the  peasant,  the  protest  of  the  Lollard,  are  painted 
with  a  terrible  fidelity  in  the  poem  of  William  Longland.  Noth- 
ing briDgs  more  vividly  home  to  ua  the  social  chasm  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  severed  the  rich  from  the  poor  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  "  Complaint  of  Hera  the  Plonghman"  and  the 
"Canterbury  Talea."  The  world  of  wealth  and  ease  and  laughter 
throagh  which  the  connly  Chaucer  moves  with  eyes  downcast  as 
in  a  pleasant  dream  is  a  fitr-off  world  of  wrong  and  of  ungodli- 
ness to  the  gaunt  poet  of  the  poor.  Born  probably  in  Shropshire, 
where  be  had  been  put  to  school  and  received  minor  orders  as  a 
cleik,  "Long  Will,"  as  Longland  was  nicknamed  for  his  tall  stat- 
nrc,  foand  his  wav  at  an  early  ^e  to  London,  and  earned  a  mis- 
erable livelihood  toere  by  singmg  placebos  and  diriges  in  the  state- 
ly fnnerals  of  his  day.  Men  took  the  silent,  raomly  clerk  for  a 
madman;  his  bitter  poverty  quickened  the  defiant  pride  that 
made  him  loath — as  ne  tells  us — to  bow  to  the  gay  lords  and 
dames  who  rode  decked  in  silver  and  rainivere  along  the  Cheap, 
or  to  exchange  a  "  God  save  you"  with  the  law  sergeants  as  he 
passed  their  new  honse  in  the  Temple.  His  world  is  the  world 
uf  the  poor;  be  dwells  on  the  poor  man's  life,  on  his  hunger  and 
toil,  bis  Toagh  revelry  and  his  despair  with  the  narrow  intensity 
of  a  man  who  has  no  outlook  beyond  it.  The  narrowness,  the 
misery,  tbe  monotony  of  the  life  he  paints  reflect  themselves  ia  his 
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verae.  It  ia  only  here  and  there  that  a  love  of  nature  or  a  grim 
eamestoesB  of  wrath  quickens  hia  rhyme  into  poetry ;  there  is  not 
a  gleam  of  the  bright  human  sympathy  of  Chaucer,  of  his  freah 
delight  in  the  gayety,  the  tenderness,  the  daring  of  the  world 
about  him,  of  his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest  contrasts, 
of  his  detioate  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit.  The  cumbrous  allegory, 
the  tedious  platitudes,  the  rhymed  texts  from  Scripture  which 
form  the  Staple  of  Longland's  work,  are  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  phrases  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  by  hitter  outbui-sts, 
by  pictures  of  a  broad  H<^artbian  humor.  What  chains  one  to 
the  poem  is  its  deep  nnder-tone  of  eadoees:  the  world  is  out  of 
joint,  and  the  gaunt  rhymer  who  stalks  silently  aiong  the  Strand 
has  no  faith  in  liis  power  to  put  it  right  His  poenj  coyers  indeed 
an  af;e  of  aharae  and  auSering  such  as  Kuglana  had  never  known, 
for  if  its  first  brief  sketch  appeared  two  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Brettgny  its  completion  may  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  its  final  issue  preceded  but  by  a  sinsia 
year  the  Peasant  Revolt.  Londoner  as  he  is.  Will's  fancy  flies 
far  fi-om  the  siu  and  euflering  of  the  great  city  to  a  May  moroing 
in  the  Malvern  Hilia.  "I  was  very  forwandered  and  went  me  to 
rest  under  a  broad  bank  by  a  bum  side,  and  as  I  lay  and  leaned 
and  looked  in  the  water  I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  sweyred 
(sounded)  so  merry,"  Just  as  Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  figures 
of  the  world  he  saw  into  his  pilgrim  train,  so  the  dreamer  gathers 
into  a  wide  field  his  arm^  of  traders  and  chafierers,  of  hermits  aod 
solitaiies,  of  minstrels,  "japers  and  jinglers,"  bidders  and  beggars, 
plowmen  that "  in  setting  and  in  sowing  swonken  (toil)  full  hard," 
pilgrims  "with  their  wenches  afler,"  weavers  and  laborers,  bni^esa 
and  bondman,  Liwyer  and  scrivener,  oourt-haunting  bishops,  fnars, 
and  pardoners  "parting  the  silver"  with  the  parisn  priest.  Their 
pilgrim^e  is  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Truth ;  their  guide  to 
Truth  neither  clerk  nor  priest  but  Peterkin  the  Ploughman,  whom 
they  find  plowing  in  his  field.  He  it  ia  who  bids  the  knight 
no  more  wrest  gifts  from  his  tenant  nor  misdo  with  the  poor. 
"Though  he  be  thine  underling  here,  well  may  hap  in  heaven  that 

be  be  worthier  set  and  with  more  bliss  than  thou For  in  cbar- 

nel  at  church  churles  be  evil  to  know,  or  a  knight  from  a  knave 
there."  The  gospel  of  equality  is  backed  by  the  gospel  of  labor. 
The  aim  of  the  Ploughman  is  to  work,  and  to  make  the  world  work 
with  him.  Ho  warns  the  laborer  as  he  warns  the  knight.  Hun- 
ger is  God's  instrument  io  bringing  the  idlest  to  toil,  and  Hunger 
waits  to  work  her  will  on  the  idler  and  the  waster.  On  the  eve 
of  the  great  struggle  between  wealth  and  labor,  Loogland  stand* 
alone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  in  his  shrewd  political  and  religious 
common  sense.  In  the  tkoe  of  the  popular  hatred  toward  John  of 
Gaunt,  he  paints  the  Dnke  in  a  famous  apologue  as  the  cat  who, 
greedy  as  she  might  be,  at  any  rate  keeps  the  noble  rats  from  ut- 
terly devouring  the  mice  of  the  people.  The  poet  is  loyal  to  the 
Church,  but  his  pilgrim^e  is  not  to  Walsingham,  but  to  Truth ; 
he  proclaims  a  righteous  life  to  be  better  than  a  host  of  indul- 
gences, and  God  sends  His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dispute 
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it.  Bat  be  Bingg  u  s  Bian  conacioDs  of  hia  ImieUneea  and  vith- 
oDt  hope.  It  is  ODly  in  &  dream  that  be  sees  Corraption, "  Lady 
Meed,  brought  to  trial,  and  the  world  repenting  at  the  preaching 
of  Reason.  In  the  waking  life  Reason  tinds  no  listeneiB.  The 
poet  himself  is  loolced  upon — he  tolls  us  bitterly — as  a  madman. 
There  ia  a  terrible  despair  in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  where 
the  triamph  of  Christ  is  only  followed  by  the  reign  ot  Antiehrist ; 
.wberv  Contrition  slumbers  amid  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin ;  and 
CoDscience,  bard  beset  by  Pride  and  Sloth,  rouses  himgeif  with  a 
last  effort,  and  seizing  his  pilgrim  staff  wanders  over  the  world  to 
find  Piers  the  Flooghman.  i 

The  strife  indeed  which  Longland  would  have  averted  raged  only 
the  more  fiercely  after  the  repreesioti  of  the  Peasaat  Revolt.  The 
Statutes  of  Laborers^  effective  as  they  proved  in  sowing  hatred 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  in  creating  a  mass  of  pjauperiem  i'or 
later  times  to  deal  with,  were  powerless  for  their  immediate  ends, 
either  in  reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in  restrioting  the 
mass  of  floating  labor  to  definite  areas  of  employment.  During 
the  century  and  a  half  after  the  Peasant  Revolt  villainage  died 
oat  so  rapidly  that  it  beoarae  a  rare  and  antiquated  tiling.  A 
hundred  years  afW  the  Black  Death,  we  learn  from  a  high  author- 
ity that  the  wages  of  an  English  laborer  "commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  neoesiaries  of  Life  which  oould  have  bf>en  obtuned 
for  the  wages  paid  under  Edward  the  Third."  Tlie  statement  is 
corroborated  by  the  incidental  desoriptions  of  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes  which  we  find  in  "Piers  the  Ploughman."  Laborers, 
Longland  tetis  us,  "  that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands," 
disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  "  fresh  fiesh 
or  fish,  fried  or  baken,  and  that  hot  or  hotter  for  chilling  of  their 
maw."  The  market  was  still  in  fact  in  the  laborer's  hiinds,  in 
spite  of  statutes;  "  and  but  if  he  be  highly  hired  else  will  be  chide 
and  wail  the  time  that  he  was  made  a  workman."  The  poet  saw 
clearly  that  as  popnlation  rose  to  its  normal  rate  times  such  as 
these  would  pass  away.  "Whiles  Hunger  wap  their  mastfr  here 
would  none  of  them  chide  nor  strive  against  Am  statute,  eo  sternly 
ho  looked :  and  I  warn  you,  workmen,  win  while  ye  may,  for  Hun- 
ger hiiherward  hasteth  him  fast."  But  even  at  Uie  time  when  be 
wrote  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  during  which  employment 
'lor  tilts  floating  mass  of  labor  was  hard  to  find.  In  the  long  in- 
terval between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and  food  were 
alike  scarce  in  the  mediaeval  homestead.  "I  have  no  penny," says 
Piers  the  Ploughman  in  snch  a  season,  in  lines  which  give  us  the 
picture  of  a  farm  of  the  day, "  pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese 
nor  pigs,  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  oream,  and  an 
oaten  cake,  and  two  loaves  of  brans  and  bran  baken  for  my  cbil- 
dreo.  I  have  no  salt  bacon  nor  no  cooked  meat  collops  for  to 
make,  bnt  I  hare  parsley  and  leeks  apd  many  cabbage  plants,  and 
eke  a  cow  aad  a  calf,  and  a  cart-mare  to  draw  a-fieid  my  dung 
while  tbe  drought  lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we  must  all  live 
till  Lammas-tide  (August),  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  ia 
my  croft."     But  it  was  not  till  Lammas-tide  that  high  wages  and 
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tfae  new  com  twde  "Hun^r  go  to  sleep,"  and  during  tbe  lone 
spring  and  8Dmmer  the  free  laborer,  and  the  "  waster  that  will 
not  work  but  wander  about,  that  will  eat  no  bread  but  the  finest 
wheat,  nor  drink  bat  of  the  best  and  brownest  ale,"  was  a  source 
of  social  and  political  danger.  "He  gricTeth  him  against  God 
and  grndgeth  against  Reason,  and  then  curseth  he  the  King  and 
all  hia  Council  after  such  law  to  allow  laborers  to  gneve."  The 
terror  of  the  land-owners  expressed  itself  in  legialntion  which  was 
a  fitting  sequel  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers.  They  forbade  the 
child  of  any  tiller  of  the  soil  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  town.  Tfaey 
prayed  Richard  to  ordain  "that  no  bondman  nor  bondwoman 
shall  place  their  children  at  school,  as  baa  been  done,  so  an  to  ad- 
vance their  children  in  the  world  by  their  going  into  the  Church." 
The  new  colleges  which  were  being  founded  at  the  two  nnirerai- 
ties  at  this  moment  closed  their  gates  upon  villains.  It  was  the 
failure  of  such  futile  efforts  to  effect  their  aim  which  drove  the 
energy  of  the  great  proprietors  into  a  new  dii'ection,  and  in  the 
end  revolutionized  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  country. 
Sbeep-farming  reqnired  fewer  hands  than  tillage,  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  land  into 
sheep-farms.  In  the  decrease  of  personal  service,  as  villainage 
died  away,it  became  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  on  his  estate  as  it  bad  been  before  his  interest  to 
maintain  it,  and  he  did  this  by  massing  the  small  allotmentB  to- 
gether into  larger  holdings.  By  this  conise  of  eviction  the  nuni* 
ber  of  the  free-labor  class  was  enormonsly  increased  while  the 
area  of  employment  was  diminished ;  and  the  social  danger  from 
vagabondage  and  the  "sturdy  beggar"  grew  every  day  greater 
till  it  brought  about  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors. 

This  social  danger  mingled  with  tbe  yet  more  formidable  relig- 
ious peril  which  sprang  from  the  party  violence  of  the  later  LiM- 
lardry.  The  persecution  of  Coartenay  had  deprived  the  religions 
reform  of  its  more  learned  adherents  and  of  the  support  of  the 
university,  while  Wyclirs  death  had  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a 
moment  when  little  had  been  done  save  a  work  of  destruction. 
From  that  moment  Lollardism  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  organ- 
ized movement,  and  crumbled  into  a  general  spint  of  revolt.  A!l 
the  religions  and  sooial  discontent  of  the  times  floated  instinctive- 
ly to  this  new  centre  ;  the  socialist  dreams  of  the  peasantry,  the 
new  and  keener  spirit  of  personal  morality,  the  hatred  of  the  fri- 
ars, the  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  toward  the  prelacy,  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Puritan  zealot,  were  blended  together  in  a  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  a  common  resolve  to  substitute  per- 
sonal religion  for  its  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.  Bat  it 
was  this  want  of  organization,  this  looseness  and  fluidity  of  the 
new  movement,  that  made  it  penetrate  throngh  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Women  as  well  as  men  became  the  preachers  of  the  new 
sect.  Its  numbers  increased  till  to  the  frenzied  panic  of  the 
churchmen  it  seemed  as  if  every  third  man  in  the  streets  were  s 
Lollard,  The  movement  had  its  own  schools,  its  own  books;  its 
pamphlet*  were  passed  every  where  from  hand  to  band;  sonrril- 
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ons  ballads,  in  -wliich  it  revived  bid  attacks  of  "Glolias"  in  the 
Angevia  times  nitoa  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  were 
■ung  at  every  comer.  Nobles,  like  the  Earl  of  Salisburr,  and  at 
ft  later  time  Sir  John  Oldcaetle,  placed  themselves  openly  at  the 
head  of  the  cause,  and  threw  open  their  gates  as  a  refuge  for  its 
missionaries.  London  in  its  hatred  of  the  clervy  was  fiercely  Lol- 
lard, and  defended  a  Lollard  preacher  who  had  ventured  to  advo- 
cate the  new  doctrines  fi-oin  the  pnlpit  of  Sl  Paui's.  Its  mayor, 
John  of  Northampton,  showed  the  inSuence  of  the  new  morality 
in  the  Fnritan  spirit  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  morals  of  the 
city.  Compelled  to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remissness  of  the  clergy, 
who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of  debauchery,  he  arrested 
the  loose  women,  cut  od  their  hair,  and  carted  them  through  the 
streets  as  objects  of  public  scorn.  But  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
new  movement,  though  infinitely  its  grander  side,  was  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the  older  doc- 
trines and  systems  of  Christendom.  Out  of  the  floating  mass  of 
opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardry  one  great  laith  grad- 
ually evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  religious  truth.  The  translation  of  Wyclif  did  its  work. 
Scripture,  complains  a  canon  of  Leicester, "  became  a  vulgar  thing, 
and  more  open  to  lay  folk  and  women  that  knew  how  to  read 
than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerks  themselves."  Consequences  which 
Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  from  drawing  were  boldly  drawn  by 
his  disciples.  The  Church  was  declared  to  have  become  apostate, 
its  priesthood  was  denounced  as  no  priesthood,  its  sacraments  as 
ido^try.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  attempted  to  stifle  the 
new  movement  by  their  old  weapon  of  persecution.  The  jealonsv 
entertained  by  the  baronage  and  gentry  of  every  pretension  of 
the  Church  to  secular  power  foiled  its  enorts  to  make  persecution 
effective.  At  the  moment  of  the  Feasant  Revolt,  Couitenay  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the  sherifis 
to  seize  all  persons  convicted  before  the  bishops  of  preaching  her- 
esy. But  the  statute  was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the 
Commons  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by  their  protest 
that  they  considered  it  "  in  nowise  their  interest  to  be  more  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  or  more  bound  by  them  than 
their  ancestors  had  been  in  times  past"  Heresy  indeed  was  still 
a  felony  by  the  common  law,  and  there  were  earlier  instances  in 
oar  history  of  the  ])uniBhment  of  heretics  b^  the  fire.  But  the 
confining  of  each  bishop's  jnriadiction  within  the  limits  of  Lis 
own  diocese  made  it  almost  impossible  to  arrest  the  wandering 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  civil  panishment — even  if 
It  had  been  sanctioned  by  publio  opinion — seems  to  have  long 
fallen  into  desuetnde.  Experience  proved  to  the  prelates  thnt  no 
sheriff  would  arrest  on  the  mere  warrant  of  an  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, and  that  no  royal  court  would  issue  the  old  writ  "for  the 
bamlng  of  a  heretic  on  a  bishop's  requisition.  But  powerless  as 
the  e&rts  of  the  Church  were  for  purposes  of  repression,  they 
were  effective  in  rousing  the  temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter 
and  fanatical  hatred  of  their  persecutors.    The  Lollard  teacher* 
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directed  their  fiercest  invectives  against  the  wealth  and  secolarity 
of  the  great  churchmen.  In  a  forma)  petition  to  Parliament  they 
mingled  deuunciatioiis  of  the  riches  of  the  clei^y  with  an  open 
proteeaion  of  disbelief  in  transubstantiation,  priesthood,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  image  worship,  and  a  demand,  which  illustrates  the 
strange  medley  of  opinions  which  jostled  together  in  the  new 
movement,  that  war  might  be  declared  unchristian,  and  that 
trades  such  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  or  the  armorer,  which  were 
contrary  to  apostolical  poverty,  might  be  banished  from  the  realm. 
They  contended  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  Parliament  of  the 
next  reign  adopted  the  statement)  that  from  the  superfluous  rev- 
enues of  the  Church,  if  ouce  they  were  applied  to  purposes  of  gen- 
eral utility,  the  King  might  maintain  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
knightfl,  and  six  thousand  squires,  besides  endowing  a  hundred 
hospitalB  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  distress  of  the  land-owners,  the  general  disorganization  of 
the  country,  in  every  part  of  which  bands  of  marauders  were 
openly  defying  the  law,  the  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society  at 
laive  as  the  projects  of  the  Lollards  shaped  themselves  into  more 
daring  and  revolutionary  forms,  added  a  fresh  keenness  to  the  na- 
tioq^r discontent  at  the  languid  and  inefficient  prosecntion  of  the 
war.  France  was,  in  fact,  mistress  of  the  seaa ;  Guienne  lay  at 
her  mercy,  and  the  northern  frontier  of  England  itself  was  nang 
open  to  her  W  the  alliance  of  the  Scots.  The  landing  of  a  French 
force  in  the  Forth  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  desperate  effbrt, 
and  a  lar^e  and  well-equipped  army  of  Englishmen  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edinburgh  in  the  vam  hope  of  bringing  their  enemy  to  bat- 
tle. A  more  terrible  blow  followed  in  the  saDmission  of  Ghent  to 
the  French  forces,  the  reception  of  a  French  prince  by  Flanders 
as  its  count,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  I'emaining  market  for 'English 
commerce ;  while  the  forces  which  should  have  been  employed  in 
saving  it  and  in  the  protection  of  the  English  shores  against  the 
threat  oi  invasion,  were  squandered  by  John  of  Oannt  on  the 
Spanish  frontier  in  pursuit  of  a  visionary  crown,  which  he  claimed 
in  his  wife's  right,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  But  even 
calamities  such  as  these  galled  the  national  pride  less  than  the 
peace  tendency  of  the  Court.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  had  stood  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  the  bead 
of  the  royal  councils,  and  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  had  been  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  France,  Unsuccesaful  as  they 
were  in  effecting  this  object,  his  efllbrts  roused  the  resentment  of 
the  nobles,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  placed  himself 
at  its  head,  the  Parliament  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  minister, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  royal  power  to  a  permanent  council  chosen 
by  the  lords.  The  resistance  of  the  yonng  King  was  crushed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  baronage  in  arms,  and  a  bill  of  impeach* 
ment  nurriedinto  exile  and  to  death  both  the  Earland  the  judges 
of  bis  party  who  had  prononnced  the  rnle  of  the  Council  to  be  in 
itself  illegal.  It  mav  have  been  the  violence  of  these  measures 
which  restored  popular  sympathy  to  the  royal  cans^  for  hardly  a 
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■^tait  h&d  passed  when  Richard  found  himself  strong  enongh  to 
break  down  by  a  word  tlie  government  against  which  he  had 
itmggled  BO  vainly.  In  the  great  Easter  Council  he  saddenlr 
asked  his  uncle  to  tell  liim  how  old  he  was.  "Your  Highness, 
replied  Gloucester,  "  is  in  your  twenty-second  year."  "  Then  I  ai 
old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs,"  said  Richard,  coolly.  "  I 
have  heen  longer  under  guardianship  than  any  wai-d  in  my  renli 
I  thank  yon  for  your  past  sei-viccs,  my  loi'ds,  but  I  need  them  i 

For  nine  years  the  young  king  wielded  the  power  which  thus 
pa!8ed  qnietty  into  his  hands  with  singular  wisdom  and  good  for- 
tnne.  On  the  one  hand  he  carried  his  pence  policy  into  effect  by 
a  succession  of  negotiations  which  brought  aoout  the  conclnsion 
of  a  truce  for  four  years,  and  this  period  of  rest  was  lengthened 
to  twenty-eight  by  a  subsequent  agreement  on  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  tiie  Fifih  of  Fi-ance.  On  the 
other  he  annonnced  his  resolve  to  rule  by  the  advice  of  his  Par- 
liament, submitted  to  its  censure,  and  consulted  it  on  all  matters 
of  importance.  In  a  vigorous  campaign  he  pacified  Ireland  while 
redressing  the  abuses  of  its  government ;  and  the  Lollard  troubles 
which  had  broken  out  during  his  absence  were  at  once  repressed 
on  his  retam.  But  the  brilliant  abilities  which  Richard  shared 
nith  the  rest  of  the  Flantagenets  were  marred  by  a  fitful  incon- 
stancy and  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  His  uncle,  the  Buke  of 
Gloucester,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  wai^arty;  his  turbulent 
opposition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the  King,  and  his  resistance  to 
the  French  marriage  which  embodied  it,  may  have  made  a  conflict 
inevitsble;  bnt  the  readiness  with  which  Richard  seized  on  the 
Ofiportnoitr  of  provoking  snch  a  contest  shows  the  bitterness 
with  which  dnnng  the  long  yeai'S  which  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  Suffolk  he  had  brooded  over  his  projects  of  vengeance. 
The  Parliament  which  had  been  employed  oy  Gloucester  to  hiim- 
hle  the  Crown  was  now  used  to  crush  its  opponents.  The  par- 
dons granted  nine  years  before  were  recalled ;  the  commissiou  of 
Regency  declared  to  have  been  illegal,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the 
eoactmeDt  of  such  a  measure  rendered  its  promoters  gnilty  of 
treuoD.  The  blow  was  ruthlessly  followed  up.  When  the  sum- 
mons to  answer  to  his  impeachment  reached  the  Duke,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  prison  at  Calais;  while  his  chief  supporter, 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  condemned  to  exile, 
and  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  imprisonment.  The  measures  in- 
troduced into  the  Parliament  of  the  following  year  showed  that 
from  a  mere  project  of  revenge  Richard's  designs  had  widened 
into  a  definite  plan  of  absolute  government.  He  was  freed  from 
Parliamentary  control  by  the  grant  to  him  of  a  tax  upon  wool  for 
the  term  of  his  life.  His  next  Step  got  rid  of  Parliament  itself 
A  committee  of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  was  appointed 
in  Parliament,  with  power  to  continue  their  sittings  after  its  dis- 
Bclation, and  to  "examine  and  determine  all  matters  and  subjects 
which  had  been  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  King  with  all  the 
dependencies  thereof"    The  aim  of  Richard  was  to  supersede  by 
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metns  of  this  permanent  commiBsion  the  bod^  from  which  it  had 
ongioated :  he  at  once  employed  it  to  determme  canses  and  enact 
lave,  and  forced  from  every  tenant  of  the  Crown  an  oath  to  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  its  acta,  and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  alter 
or  revoke  tfaera.  With  such  an  engine  at  his  command  the  King 
was  absolute,  and  with  the  appearance  of  abeolutism  the  temper 
of  his  reign  suddenly  changed.  A  system  of  forced  loans,  the  sale 
of  charters  of  pardon  to  Gloucester's  adherents,  the  outlawry  of 
seventeea  counties  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  supported 
his  enemies,  a  reolcless  interference  with  the  course  of  justice  and 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  roused  into  new  lite  the  social  and 
political  discootent  which  was  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  Crown. 

By  his  good  government  and  by  bis  evil  government  alike  Rich' 
ard  Lad  succeeded  in  alienating  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  estranged  the  nobles  b^  his  peace  policy,  the  land-owners  bv 
his  refusal  to  sanction  the  insane  measures  of  repression  they  di- 
rected against  the  laborer,  the  merchant  class  by  his  illegal  exac- 
tions, atm  the  Church  by  his  shelter  of  the  Lollards.  Not  only 
had  the  persecution  of  the  new  sect  been  foiled  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  royal  officers  and  the  repeal  of  the  bills  of  heresy  introducea 
by  the  Primate,  but  Lollardism  foand  favor  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Court.  It  was  through  the  patronage  of  Richard's  first 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that  the  tracts  and  Bible  of  the  Refonu- 
er  had  been  introduced  into  her  native  land  to  give  rise  to  the 
remarkable  movement  which  found  its  earliest  leaders  in  John 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Fitigue.  The  head  of  the  sect,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  of  all  the  English  nobles  the  most  favored  by  and 
the  most  faithful  to  the  King.  Richard  stood  almost  alone  in  iact 
in  his  realm,  but  even  this  accumulated  mass  of  hatred  might  have 
failed  to  crush  him  had  not  an  act  of  jealousy  and  tyranny  placed 
an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader  at  the  head  of  the  national  dis' 
content.  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of  Hereford,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  he  had  taken  part  against  his  royal 
conain  in  the  earlier  troubles  of  his  reign,  had  loyally  supported 
him  in  his  recent  measures  gainst  Gloucester.  No  sooner,  bow- 
ever,  were  these  measures  successful  than  Richard  turned  his  new 
power  against  the  more  dangerous  House  of  Lancaster,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  quaiTel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Noo 
folk,  in  which  each  party  bandied  accusations  of  treason  agaiust 
the  other,  banished  both  from  the  realm.  Banishment  was  soon 
followed  by  outlawry,  and  on  bis  father's  death  Henry  found  him- 
self deprived  both  of  the  title  and  estates  of  his  house.  At  the 
moment  when  he  had  thus  driven  his  cousin  to  despair,  Richard 
crossed  into  Ireland  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest  and  organ- 
ization which  he  had  begun  there;  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  an 
exile  like  himself,  urged  the  Earl  to  take  advantage  of  the  King's 
absence  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  Court,  at  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  Henry  landed 
with  a  handful  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  at 
once  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  aod  Westmoreland, 
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the  heads  of  the  great  hoases  of  the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles; 
and,  with  an  army  which  j^w  as  he  advanced,  entered  triumph- 
antly into  London.  The  Duke  of  York,  whom  the  King  had  left 
rej;ent,  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Henry,  and  when  Richard 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  he  found  the  kingdom  lost.  His  own 
army  dispersed  as  it  landed,  and  the  deserted  King  fled  in  dis- 
ffnise  to  Korth  Wales  to  find  a  second  force  which  the  Earl  of 
Salisbary  had  gathered  for  his  support  already  disbanded.  In- 
Ttted  to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Flint,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  lebel  forces,  "  I  am  betrayed,"  he  cried, 
as  the  view  of  hia  enemies  burst  on  him  from  the  hill;  "there  are 
pennons  and  bannen  in  the  valley."  But  it  was  too  late  for  re> 
treat.  Richard  was  seized  and  brought  before  his  cousin.  "I  am 
come  before  my  time,"  said  Lancaster,  "  but  I  will  show  yon  the 
reason.  Your  people,  my  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of 
twenty  yean  you  have  ruled  them  faarehly :  however,  if  it  please 
God,  I  will  help  yon  to  rule  them  better."  "  Fair  consin,"  replied 
the  King,  "since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  me  well."  But  Henrv's 
designs  went  far  beyond  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 
The  Parliament  which  assembled  in  'Westminster  Hall  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  a  formal  paper  in  which  Richard  reugned 
the  crown  as  one  incapable  of  reigning  and  worthy  for  his  great 
deiserits  to  he  deposed.  The  resignation  was,  in  fact,  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  act  of  deposition.  'Die  coronation  oath  was  read, 
and  a  long  impeachment,  which  stated  the  breach  of  the  promises 
made  in  it,  was  followed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  both  Houses  which 
removed  Richard  from  the  state  and  authority  of  king.  Accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the 
feudal  lawyers,  by  an  aesumed  analogy  with  the  descent  of  ordi- 
nary estates,  the  crown  would  now  have  passed  to  a  house  which 
had  at  an  earlier  period  played  a  leading  part  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Edwards.  The  great-grandson  of  the  Mortimer  who 
brought  about  the  deposition  of  Edward  the  Second  had  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  ohildleBsncss  of  Richard  and  the  death 
of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed  Edmund,  his  grand- 
son by  this  marriage,  first  among  the  claimants  of  the  crown ;  but 
he  was  a  child  six  years  old,  the  strict  rule  of  hereditary  descent 
had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 
Cro^m,  and  precedent  had  established  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
choose  in  sucn  a  esse  a  snccosBor  among  any  other  members  of  the 
royal  house.  With  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  temper,  how- 
ever, Henry  professed  to  disgnise  this  choice  of  the  nation  by  the 
assertion  of  a  second  right  arising  from  a  supposed  conquest  of 
the  realm.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  solemuty  challenged  the 
erowi),  *'as  that  I  am  descended  by  regal  line  of  blood  coming 
ftom  the  good  lord  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  through  that  right 
that  G^od  of  His  Grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  friends  to  recover  it:  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  un- 
done for  default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  good  laws."  Whet- 
her defects  such  a -claim  might  present  were  more  than  covered 
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-For  Henry  the  Foanh  the  "Annalea  Henrid  Qnaitl"  and  WbI-' 
iiHgnim,  as  Damn.  For  hit  luccenor,  the"aMt>  HeorJci  Qtrinti"  b; Titiu  LiTiot, 
achapUin  in  the  BojalariDf  (pablwbed  hj  the  Engliiih  Hiatorical  Society)  j  the  Ulfr 
hj^  Elmham,  FHar  of  Lenton,  umpler  in  style  liut  iileniical  in  arrangeiocnt  and  fkcti 
with  ilie  former  wort ;  the  biojftiphy  by  Robert  Redman,  and  the  metriad  Chroni.. 
cle  bj  Elmham,  published  bj  the  Master  of  the  Rolte  under  the  tills  of  "Memoriidg 
of  HeDTT  the  tifth;"  with  tbe  meagre  Chronicle«  of  Hardyng  and  OtterlwDrtie. 
HonatrnM  i*  the  tooat  important  French  anthority  for  this  period;  the  Nomian' 
campaign*  may  be  studied  in  M.  Pui»ettx'»  "  Sii^ga  de  Eouen,  Caen,  IS67.  Lord 
Brougham  haa  given  a  vicoroiu  and,  in  a  conBlitutionnl  point  of  view,  valuable  slietch 
of  ihia  period  in  his  "History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Lancaster, "] 


by  the  Bolemn  reoognition  of  Parliament;  The  two  archbtshopa, 
tttkint;  the  new  sovereign  by  the  hand,  seated  him  upoD  the  throne, 
and  Henr^  in  emphatic  words  ratified  the  oompaot  between  him- 
self and  ills  people.  "Sirs,"  he  said  to  the  prelates,  lords,  knights, 
and  burgesses  gathered  roond  him, "  I  thank  God  and  you,  spiiit- 
ual  and  temporal,  and  all  estates  of  the  land :  and  do  you  to  wit 
it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man  think  that  b^  way  of  conqnest  I 
would  di»uherit  any  of  his  heritage,  franobises,  or  other  rights 
that  he  onght  to  have,  nor  put  bim  out  of  the  good  that  he  has 
and  has  bad  by  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  tbe  realm,  except 
those  persons  that  have  been  against  the  good  parpose  and  tbe 
coiomon  profit  of  the  realm." 
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Kaiaed  to  the  throne  by  a  Parliamentary  revolution  and  rest- 
ing its  claims  on  a  Pailiamentory  title,  the  House  of  Lancaster  ivas 
precluded  by  its  very  position  from  any  resumption  of  the  last 
struggle  for  iudependeDce  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  bad 
culminated  in  the  bold  effort  of  Richard  the  Second.  Dunng  no 
period  of  our  early  history  were  the  powei's  of  the  two  Houses  bo 
frankly  recognized.  The  tone  of  Henry  the  Fourth  till  the  very 
close  of  his  reign  is  that  of  humble  compliance  with  the  prayers 
of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his  imperious  suocessor  shrank  almiMt 
with  timidity  from  any  conflict  with  it.  But  the  Crown  had  been 
bought  by  other  pledges  less  noble  than  that  of  constitutional  rule. 
The  support  of  the  nobles  had  been  secured  bv  a  tacit  engagement 
on  Henry's  part  to  reverse  the  peace  policy  of  his  predecessor  and 
to  renew  the  fatal  war  with  Fi-ance.  The  support  of  the  Church 
had  been  purchased  by  the  more  terrible  promise  of  pei-secution. 
The  last  pledge  was  speedily  redeemed.  In  the  first  convocatioa 
of  his  reign  Henry  announced  himself  as  the  protector  of  tbe 
Church,  and  ordered  the  prelates  to  take  measures  fur  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  of  the  wandering  preachers.  The  hinder- 
ances  which  had  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  were  taken, 
away  by  an  act  which  gave  them  power  to  arrest  on  common  ru- 
mor, to  put  the  accused  to  purgation,  and  to  punish  with  impris- 
onment. These,  however,  were  but  preludes  to  the  more  formi- 
dable provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Heretics,  By  the  provisions  of 
this  infamous  act,  bishops  were  now  not  only  permitted  to  arrest. 
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tod  imprison,  so  long  as  their  heresy  should  last,  all  preachers  of 
heresy,  all  scbool-mastcrs  inrectedwith  heretical  teaching,  all  own- 
en  or  writers  of  beretiiial  books,  but  a  refusal  to  abjiiie,  or  a  re- 
lapse after  abjuration,  euabled  them  to  hand  o\cr  the  heretic  to 
the  civil  officers,  and  hy  these — so  ran  the  first  legal  enactment  of 
religious  bloodshed  which  defiled  our  statute-book — he  was  to  be 
burned  on  a  high  place  before  the  people.  The  statute  was  hard' 
I7  passed  before  Wifliam  Sawtre,  who  had  quitted  a  Korfolk  reC' 
tory  to  spread  the  new  Lollardism,  became  its  fii'st  victim.  A 
layman,  John  Badbie,  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  denial  of  transubstantiation.  The 
groans  of  the  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  recantation,  and  the  Prince 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away;  but  the  offer  of  life  and  of  a 

Eension  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lollard,  and  he  was  again 
urled  back  to  his  doom.  It  was  probably  the  fierce  resentment 
of  the  Reformers  whioh  gave  life  to  the  incessant  revolts  which 
threatened  the  throoe  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  mere  mainte- 
nance of  his  power  through  the  troubled  years  of  his  reign  is  the 
beat  proof  of  the  King's  ability.  A  conspiracy  of  Richard's  half- 
brothers,  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent,  was  hardly  sup- 
pressed when  the  discontent  of  the  Percies  at  the  ingratitude  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  claimed  to  have  raised  to  the  crown  broke 
out  in  rebellion^  and  Hotspur,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, leagued  himself  with  the  Scots  and  with  the  insurgents  of 
Wales.  His  defeat  and  death  in  an  obstinate  battle  near  Shrews- 
bury for  a  time  averted  the  danger:  but  three  years  later  his  fa- 
ther rose  in  a  fi'csh  insurrection,  and  though  the  seizure  and  eze- 
CDtion  of  his  fellow- conspirator  Scrope,  the  Archbishop  of  Tork, 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  border^he  remained  till  hia  death 
ia  a  later  inroad  a  peril  to  the  throne.  Encouraged  meanwhile  by 
the  weakness  of  England,  Wales,  so  long  tranquil,  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  her  conquerors,  and  the  whole  country  rase  at  the  call 
of  an  adventurer,  Owen  Glendower,  or  of  Glendowerdy,  who  pro- 
clumed  himself  the  descendant  of  its  native  princes.  Owen  led 
the  invaders,  as  of  old,  to  contend  with  famine  and  the  mountain 
atorms;  but  they  bad  no  sooner  retired  than  be  sallied  out  from 
hia  inaccessible  fastnesses  to  win  victories  which  were  followed 
by  the  adhesion  of  all  North  Wales  and  great  part  of  the  South 
to  his  cause,  while  a  force  of  French  auxiliaries  was  dispatched  by 
Charles  of  France  to  his  aid.  It  was  only  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  England  which  enabled  Henry  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Glen- 
dowePa  anccesa  By  slow  and  deliberate  campaigns  continued 
tbrongh  four  years  tho  Prince  of  Wales  wrested  from  him  the 
South ;  his  snbjects  in  the  Koi'th,  discouraged  by  successive  de- 
feats, gradually  fell  away  from  his  standard ;  and  the  repulse  of 
a  bold  descent  upon  Shropshire  drove  Owen  at  last  to  take  refuge 
among  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  ho  seems  to  have  main- 
tained the  contest,  single-handed,  till  his  death.  With  the  close 
of  the  Welsh  rising  the  Lancastrian  throne  felt  itself  secure  from 
without,  but  the  danger  from  the  Lollards  remained  as  great  as 
ever  witliin.     The  new  statute  and  its  terrible  penalties  were  bold- 
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ly  defied.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  one  of  the  revolts 
against  Henry,  though  liis  gory  head  vas  welcomed  into  London 
by  a  proceBBioD  of  abbots  and  bishops  who  had  gone  out  singing 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  meet  it,  only  transferred  the  leadership 
of  the  party  to  one  of  the  foremost  warriors  of  the  time.  Sir  John 
01dca.stle,  whose  marriage  raised  him  to  the  tttle  of  Ijord  Cobham, 
threw  open  his  castle  of  Cawley  to  the  Lollards  as  their  head- 
quartei'a,  sheltered  their  preachers,  and  set  the  prohibitions  and 
sentencea  of  the  bishops  at  defiance.  Although  Henry  the  Fourth 
died  worn  out  with  the  troubles  of  his  reign  witbont  venturing  to 
cop©  with  this  formidable  opponent,  the  stem  temper  of  his  sac- 
cessor  at  once  faced  the  danger.  A  new  royal  mandate  was  issued 
against  the  preachers,  and  Oldcastle  was  besieged  in  his  castle 
and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  escape  was  the 
signal  for  the  revolt  of  his  sect.  A  secret  command  summoned 
the  Lollards  to  assemble  in  St,  George's  Fields.  We  gather,  if  not 
the  real  aims  of  the  rising,  at  least  the  terror  that  it  cansed,  from 
Henry's  statement  that  Its  purpose  was  "to  destroy  himself,  faia 
brothers,  and  several  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords ;"  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  young  King  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
Lollards  of  London  with  their  fViends  in  the  country  by  securing 
the  city  gates,  and  those  who  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting 
were  dispersed  by  the  royal  forces.  On  the  failure  of  the  rising, 
the  law  was  rendered  more  rigorous.  Magistrates  were  directed 
to  arrest  all  Lollards  and  band  them  over  to  the  bishops;  a  con- 
viction of  heresy  was  made  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  of 
estate;  and  the  execution  of  thirty-nine  prominent  Lollards  was 
followed  after  some  years  by  the  arrest  of  Oldcastle  himself.     Id 

Stite  of  his  rank  and  of  an  old  friendship  with  the  King,  Lord 
obham  was  hung  alive  in  chains  and  a  fire  slowly  kindled  be- 
neath his  feet. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  the  political  activity  of 
Lollardiam  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  while  the  steady  persecation 
of  the  bishops,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  it  as  a  religions  movement, 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  vigor  and  energy  which  it  had  shown 
at  the  outset  of  its  career.  But  the  House  of  Lancaster  had,  aa 
yet,  only  partially  accomplished  the  aims  with  which  it  mounted 
the  throne.  In  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  Richard's  chief  crime  had 
been  his  policy  of  peace,  and  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  revo- 
lution sprang  mainly  from  their  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  energy  of  the  w ar-paily  was  seconded  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation  at  large,  already  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past  strug- 
gle, and  longing  only  to  wipe  out  its  shame.  The  internal  calami- 
ties of  France  ofifered  at  this  moment  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
aggression.  Its  king,  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  a  maniac,  while  its 
urinces  and  nobles  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
iicadcd  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  bearing  his  name,  the  other 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  bearing  the  title  of  Armagnacs.  The 
struggle  had  been  jealously  watched  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  his 
attempt  to  feed  it  by  pnshing  an  English  force  into  France  at 
once  united  the  combatants.    Their  stnfe,  however,  recommenced 
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more  bitterly  tban  ever  Then  the  claim  of  the  French  crovn  by 
Henrv  the  Fifth  on  his  accession  declared  hia  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  war.  Ko  claim  could  hftve  been  more  utterly  baseless, 
for  the  Parliamentary  title  bv  which  the  House  of  Lancaster  held 
England  could  give  it  no  right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  of 
hereditary  succession  which  Edward  asserted  could  be  pleaded,  if 
pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the  House  of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the 
claim,  indeed,  but  the  verv  nature  of  the  war  itself  was  wholly 
different  from  that  of  Eaward  the  Third.  Edward  bod  been 
forced  into  the  struggle  against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  sttaclu 
of  France,  and  his  claim  of  the  crown  was  a  mere  after-thought  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Flanders.  The  war  of  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbongb  in  form  a  mei'e  renewal  of  the  earlier  struggle  on 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  made  by  Richard,  was  in  fact  a  wanton 
aggression  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by  the  helplessness  of 
its  opponent  and  still  galled  by  the  memory  of  former  defeat.  It 
was  ID  vain  that  the  French  strove  to  avert  the  English  attack 
by  an  offer  to  surrender  the  Diiohy  of  Acquitaine;  Henry's  aims 
pointed  to  the  acqnisition  of  Normandy  rather  than  of  the  South, 
and  his  first  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Harfleur.  Dysentery 
made  bavoc  in  his  ranks  during  the  siege,  and  it  was  witli  a  mere 
handfnl  of  men  that  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy  by  a  daring 
march,  like  that  of  Edward,  upon  Calais.  The  discord,  however, 
on  which  he  probably  reckoned  for  security,  vanished  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  France,  and 
when  his  weary  and  half-starved  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Somme,  it  found  60,000  Frenchmen  encamped  right  across  its  line 
of  march.  Their  position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  woods,  but 
with  s  front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses  were  drawn  up 
thirty  men  deep,  was  strong  for  purposes  of  defense,  but  ill  suited 
for  attack ;  and  the  French  leaders,  warned  by  the  experience 
of  Creasy  and  Poitiers,  resolved  to  await  the  English  advance. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  choice  between  attack  and  un- 
conditional surrender.  His  troops  were  starving,  and  the  way  to 
Calais  lay  across  the  French  army.  But  the  King's  courage  rose 
with  the  peril.  A  knight — It  was  said — in  bis  train  wished  that 
the  thousands  of  stout  warriors  lying  idle  that  nigbt  in  England 
bad  been  standing  in  hia  ranks,  Henry  answered  with  a  burst  of 
scorn.  "I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more,"  he  replied.  "If 
God  give  US  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  His 
erace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  losa  for  England."  Starv- 
ing and  sick  as  were  the  handful  of  men  whom  he  led,  they  shared 
the  spirit  of  their  leader.  As  the  chill  rainy  night  passed  away, 
Iiis  archers  bared  their  arms  and  breasts  to  give  fair  play  to  "  the 
crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing,"  but  for  which — as  the 
rhyme  ran — "  England  were  but  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout 

Srang  forward  to  the  attack.  Tlie  si^t  of  their  advance  roused 
e  fiery  pride  of  the  French ;  the  wise  resolve  of  their  leaders 
was  forgotten,  and  the  dense  mass  of  men  at  arms  plunged  heavi- 
ly forward  through  miry  ground  on  the  English  front.  But  at 
the  first  sign  of  movement  Henry  bad  halted  his  line,  and  fixing 
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nate  siege  of  Meftnx.  At  no  time  bad  the  fortnoes  of  Henry 
reached  a  higher  pitch  than  st  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
touch  of  death.  Bat  the  rapidity  of  his  dieease  baffled  the  s\dU 
of  physicisnB,  and  with  a  strangely  charscteriBtic  regret  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  achieve  the  conqneet  of  JemBalem,  the  great  con- 
queror passed  away. 
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T3B  NEW  MOSASOSr. 


BmUob  I.-J0U  of  Arc    142S-14J1. 

[AatkoHiiM.—'nt  "Wan  oTtlia  EnsBah  in  Frftnoa,"  and  Blondd's  work,  "TH 
BodoeliaDe  Normannur^ "  both  pobliahed  by  the  Muter  of  the  Bolls,  give  unpls  io- 
fbraation  on  the  miliCaij  lido  of  Cbu  period.  Monstrelet  >«iiiaia>  oar  chief  source 
of  keowledga  on  the  Jrench  aide.  The  "Procb  de  JeaQne  d'Arc,"  published  bj 
the  SociM  de  I'Histoirc  de  IVuice,  ia  the  onlj  real  uithoritj  for  her  hulory.  For 
Englbk  B&in  we  are  reduced  to  the  mcsgre  aeconnta  of  William  of  WorMiteT,  of 
tb«  CoDliDnatar  of  the  Cropland  Chronicle,  and  of  fsbyan.  Fabyan,  a  LondoD 
•Ideiman  irith  a  Miong  bias  m  &Tor  of  the  Hooae  of  Ijmcatter,  ii  oseful  for  Iioodon 
onlj.  The  Continnator  is  one  of  tiie  best  of  bis  dati,  and  though  connected  with 
tbe  HODM  of  York,  the  date  of  Ills  votfc,  which  appeared  soon  after  Bosworth  Field, 
makes  htin  birl;  impartial,  hot  he  ia  dietehv  and  deficient  in  actnal  fkcta.  The 
■aore  copionsnairatiTe  of  Po^dwe  Vergil  ianrmpeiter  to  Iheae  in  Bt«rai7  aluU^, 
bat  of  later  date,  and  strongly  lancaatrian  in  tone.  The  Bolls  of  Parliament  and 
BTmer  are  of  high  Talue  danog  this  period.  Among  modem  writers  U.  Michelet, 
in  his  "  Bistot;  of  France"  (toL  t.),  bss  given  a  portrait  of  the  Hnid  of  (Means  at 
once  exact  and  ftill  of  a  tender  poetry.  Lonl  Brougham  ("England  nnder  the 
Hooae  of  Lancaster^  is  itill  usefol  on  canstitntloiial  points. 


The  slory  of  Aginconrt  and  tbe  genius  of  Henry  the  Fifth  hard- 
ty  veiled  at  the  close  of  his  reign  the  weakness  and  hnmiliation  of 
Uie  Crown,  hampered  as  it  was  br  foreign  war,  by  a  huge  debt 
amonntiDg  to  nearly  four  millions  01  our  money,  and  which  increased 
each  year  as  tbe  expenses  donbled  the  income,  br  tbe  weakness  of 
its  own  title  and  by  the  claims  of  tbe  House  of  Mortimer.  The 
long  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  boy  nine  years  old 
at  his  father^)  death,  as  well  as  the  personal  wealcness  which  mark- 
ed bis  after-rule,  left  the  Honse  of  Lancaster  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Parliament.  Bnt  tbe  Parliament  was  fast  dying  down  into  a  mere 
representation  of  the  baronage  and  the  great  land-owners.  Tbe 
Commons  indeed  retiuned  the  right  of  granting  and  controlling 
snbsidies,  of  joining  in  all  statntory  enactments,  and  of  impeaching 
nuDisters.  But  tbe  Lower  House  was  ceasing  to  be  a  real  repre- 
aentative  of  the  "  Commons"  whose  name  it  bore.  Tbe  borough 
franchise  was  suffering  from  the  general  tendency  to  restriction  and 

Erivilegc  which  in  the  bulk  of  towns  was  soon  to  reduce  it  to  a 
tree.  Up  to  this  time  all  freemen  settling  in  a  borough  and  pay- 
ing their  ones  to  it  became  by  tbe  mere  settlement  its  burgesses ; 
bnt  dnring  the  reign  of  Hennr  the  Sixth  this  largeness  of  borough 
life  was  rongbly  curtailed.  The  trade  companies  which  vindicated 
<Ano  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older  merchant  gnilds  them- 
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selves  tended  to  become  a  narrow  and  exclusive  oligarchy.  Most 
of  the  boroughs  had  by  this  time  acquired  civic  property,  and  it 
was  with  the  aim  of  aecaritig  their  own  enjoyment  oi  this  against 
any  share  of  it  by  "strangers"  that  the  existing  burgesses, for  the 
most  part,  procured  charters  of  iucorporation  from  the  Crown,  which 
turned  tliein  into  a  close  body,  and  excluded  from  their  number  all 
who  were  not  burgesses  by  birth  or  who  failed  henceforth  to  pur- 
chase their  right  of  entrance  by  a  long  appren  doe  ship.  In  addition 
to  this  narrowing  of  the  burgess  body,  tno  internal  government  of 
the  boroughs  had  almost  uniTcrsally  passed,  giuce  the  failure  of  the 
commun.ll  movement  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  free  gather- 
ing of  the  citizens  in  bo  rough-mo  to  into  the  hands  of  common  coiwi- 
oils,  either  self-elected  or  dected  by  the  wealthier  burgesses ;  and  it 
was  to  these  councils,  or  to  a  yet  more  restricted  number  of  "  select 
men"  belonging  to  them,  that  clauses  in  the  new  charters  genemlly 
confined  tho  right  of  choosing  their  representatives  in  P.irliaineiit. 
The  restriction  of  the  oouuty  franchise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
direct  work  of  the  aristocracy.  Economic  changes  were  in  fact  faet 
widening  tho  franchise  in  the  counties  when  the  great  land-o^vners 
jealously  interfered  to  curtail  it.  The  number  of  fi'eeholders  had 
mcreased  with  the  subdivision  of  estates  and  the  social  changes 
which  we  have  already  examined,  while  tho  increase  of  independ- 
ence was  marked  by  the  "  riots  and  divisions  between  the  gentle- 
men and  other  people,"  which  the  nobles  attributed  to  the  exccseive 
mimber  of  the  voters.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  by  an  early 
act  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  tho  right  of  voting  in  shires 
was  restricted  to  freeholders  holding  land  worth  forty  shiilinga  (a 
BQm  equal  in  our  money  to  at  least  twenty  pounds)  a  year,  and  rep- 
resenting a  far  highei'  proportional  income  at  the  present  time. 
This  "great  disfranchising  stntute,"  as  it  hns  been  justly  termed, 
was  aimed,  in  its  own  woids,  against  voters  " of  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  to  have  a  voice  equivalent  with  the  more 
wortliy  knights  and  esquires  dwelling  within  the  same  conntics." 
But  in  actual  working  the  statuto  was  interpreted  in  a  fur  more  de- 
structive fashion  than  its  words  were  intended  to  convey.  Up  to 
this  time  all  suitors  who  found  themselves  at  the  SheriJETs  Court 
had  voted  without  question  for  the  knight  of  the  shire,  but  by  the 
new  statute  the  great  bulk  of  the  existing  voters,  that  is  to  say  the 
leaseholders  and  copy-holders,  found  themselves  implicitly  deprived 
of  their  franchise.  A  later  st.itute,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  no  practical  effect,  showed  the  aristocratic  temper,  as  well  as 
the  social  changes  against  which  it  struggled,  in  its  requirement 
that  every  knight  of  the  shire  should  be  "  a  gentleman  born."  The 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  soon  followed  by  its  corruption  in 
the  "management"  of  elections.  The  complaint  of  tlie  Kentish- 
men  in  Cade's  revolt  alleges  that  "  the  people  of  the  shire  are  not 
allowed  to  have  their  free  election  iu  the  choosing  of  knights  for  tho 
shire,  but  letters  have  been  sent  from  divers  estates  to  the  great 
rulers  of  all  the  county,  the  which  enforceth  their  tenants  and  other 
people  by  force  to  choose  other  persons  than  the  common  will  is." 
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The  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth  revealed  in  its  bare  reality  the  se- 
cret of  power.  The  whole  of  the  royal  authority  vested  without  a 
struggle  in  a  council  conipo))cd  of  great  lords  and  churchmen  rep- 
resenting the  baronage,  at  whoso  head  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  Bish- 
op of  Cliicbester,  a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  G^nnt  by  hiu  mis- 
tress Catherine  Swynford.  In  the  presence  of  Lollardism,  the 
Church  hnd  at  this  time  ceased  to  be  a  greut  political  power  and 
EHiiV  into  a  mere  section  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Its  one  aim 
was  to  preserve  its  enormous  wealth,  wliich  was  threatened  at  once 
by  the  hatred  of  the  heretics  and  by  the  greed  of  the  nobles.  Lol- 
lardisiii  Btili  lived  in  spite  of  the  steady  persecution,  as  a  spii'it  of 
revolt ;  and  nine  years  after  the  yonng  King's  accession  we  find 
tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester  traversing  England  with  men  at  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  its  risings  and  hinderinw  tlie  circulation 
of  its  invectives  against  the  clergy.  The  greed  of  the  nobles  had 
been  diverted,  whether,  as  later  legend  said,  by  the  deliberate  de- 
vice of  the  great  churchmen  or  no,  to  the  fair  field  of  France.  F( 
the  real  source  of  the  passion  with  which  the  baronage  pressed  for 
war  was  sheer  lust  of  gold.  Whatever  pulse  of  patriotism  may 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  English  archer  at  Agincourt,  the  aim 
of  the  English  noble  was  simply  plunder,  the  pillage  of  farms,  the 
sock  of  cities,  tho  ransom  of  captives.  So  intense  was  the  greed  of 
gain  that  only  a  threat  of  death  could  keep  the  fighting  men  in 
their  ranks,  and  the  results  of  victory  after  victory  were  lost  by  tlie 
anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  deposit  their  plunder  and  captives 
safely  at  home  before  renpin"  the  moi'e  military  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  moment  the  firmnand  of  great  leaders  such  as  Henry  or 
Bedford  waa  removed,  the  war  died  down  into  mere  massacre  and 
brigandage.  "  If  God  had  been  a  captain  nowadays,"  exclaimed  a 
French  general,  "Ho  would  have  turned  marauder."  Crnclty  went 
hand  in  hand  with  greed,  and  we  find  an  English  privateer  coolly 
proposing  to  drown  the  crewa  of  a  hnndred  merchant  vessels  which 
he  has  taken,  unless  the  council  to  whom  he  writes  should  think  it 
belter  to  spare  iheir  lives.  The  nobles  were  as  lawless  and  disso- 
lute at  home  as  they  were  greedy  and  cruel  abroad.  The  Parlia- 
ments, which  had  now  become  meie  sittings  of  their  retainers  and 
partisans,  were  like  armed  camps  to  which  the  great  lords  came 
with  small  armies  at  their  backs.  That  of  1426  received  its  name 
of  (he  "  Clnb  Parliament,"  from  the  fact  that  when  arms  were  pro- 
hibited the  retainers  of  the  barons  appeared  with  clubs  on  their 
shoulders.  When  clubs  were  forbidden,  they  hid  stones  and  balls 
of  lead  in  their  clothes.  The  dissoluteness  against  which  Lollardism 
had  raised  its  great  moral  protest  reigned  now  without  a  check. 
A  gleam  of  intellectual  light  was  breaking  on  tho  darkness  of  the 
time,  btit  only  to  reveal  its  hideous  combination  of  mental  energy 
with  moral  worth lesaness.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  love  of 
letters  was  shown  in  the  noble  library  he  collected,  was  the  most! 
selfish  and  profligate  pnuco  of  his  day.  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  a 
patron  of  Caxton,  and  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  earned  his  title  of  "  butcher"  by  the  cruelty  which  rsised  I 
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him  to  a  preeminence  of  infamy  among  the  blood-atained  leaders 
of  the  Wars  of  tbe  Roses.  All  spiritaal  life  seemed  to  have  been 
trodden  out  in  the  ruin  of  the  LollardH,  Xever  had  English  litera- 
tnrs  fallen  so  low.  A  few  tedioas  moraliBts  alone  preserved  the 
name  of  poetry.  History  died  down  into  tbe  baiest  and  most 
worthless  fragments  and  annals.  Even  the  religions  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  or  to  have  been  crashed 
out  by  tne  bishops'  courts.  The  one  belief  of  the  time  was  in  sor- 
cery and  m^c.  Eleanor  Cobbam,  tbe  wife  of  the  Duke  of  GIodccs- 
ter,  was  convicted  of  having  practiced  magic  against  the  King's 
life  with  the  priests  of  her  bonsebold,  and  condemned  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  streets  of  London.  The  shriveled  arm  of  Richard  the 
Tbii'd  was  attributed  to  witchcrafL  Tbe  mist  which  wrapped  the 
battle-field  of  Bamet  was  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  Friar 
Bungay.  The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  tbe 
Inst,  the  selfishness  and  unbelief  of  the  time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  regarded  by  every  Englishman  as  that  of  a  sorceress. 

Jeannette  d'Arc  was  the  child  of  a  laborer  of  Domremy,  a  little 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vauconleuis  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine  and  Champagne,  in  other  words  of  France  and  of  the  empire. 
Jnst  without  the  little  cottage  where  she  was  bom  began  the  great 
woods  of  the  Yosges,  where  the  children  of  Domremy  drank  in 
poetry  and  legend  from  fairy  ring  and  haunted  well,  hung  their 
flower  garlands  on  tbe  sacred  trees,  and  sang  songs  to  the  "  good 
people"  who  might  not  drink  of  the  fountain  oecauae  of  their  sins. 
Jeanne  loved  the  forest ;  its  birds  and  beasts  came  lovingly  to  her 
at  her  childish  call.  But  at  borne  men  saw  nothing  in  her  bnt  "  a 
good  girl,  simple  and  plcaennt  in  her  ways,"  spinning  and  sewing 
by  her  mother's  side  while  the  other  girls  went  to  the  fields,  tender 
to  the  poor  and  sick,  fond  of  church,  and  listening  to  the  chui'ch-bell 
with  a  di-eamy  passion  of  delight  which  sever  left  her.  The  quiet 
life  was  soon  broken  by  the  storm  of  war  as  it  at  last  came  home 
to  Domremy.  The  death  of  Cbai'Ies  the  Sixth,  which  followed 
hai-d  on  that  of  Henry,  greatly  weakened  the  moral  force  of  the 
English  cause ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Daupbin,  who  still  held 
his  ground  south  of  the  Loire,  pushed  their  incursions  over  the 
river  with  fresh  vigor  as  they  received  reinforcements  of  Lorn* 
bards  from  the  Milanese,  and  of  four  thousand  Scots  who  landed  at 
Rochclle  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  In  genius  for  war,  however, 
and  in  political  capacity,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  bad  taken  the 
command  in  France  on  his  brother's  death,  was  hardly  inferior  to 
Henry  himself.  Drawing  closer  by  a  patient  diplomacy  his  alli- 
ances with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Korthem  France,  secured  his  communication  with  Nor- 
mandy by  the  capture  of  MeuJan,  made  himself  master  of  the  line  of 
the  Tonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre,  and  pushed  forward  into  tbe 
country  near  Macon.  It  was  to  arrest  bia  progress  that  the  Con- 
stable of  Bnchan  advanced  boldly  from  tbe  Loire  to  tbe  very  bor- 
ders of  Konnandy  and  attacked  tne  English  army  at  Verneuil.  Bnt 
a  repulse  hardly  less  disastrous  than  tlut  oi  A^ocourt  left  a  third 
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of  the  French  knighthood  on  the  field ;  and  the  Regent  was  prepar 
ing  to  cross  the  Loirr,  when  be  wns  hindered  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
brother  tbe  Dnlce  of  tiloncestcr.  The  nomination  of  Gloucester  to 
the  Regency  in  England  by  the  will  of  the  late  Eiag  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  coancil,  and  sick  of  the  powerless  Protectorate  with 
which  they  had  invested  him,  the  duke  sought  a  new  opening  for 
hia  restless  ambition  in  a  marriage  with  Jacqaelioe,  the  Countess  in 
her  own  right  of  Holland  and  Hainaolt.  The  match  at  once  roused 
the  jealonsy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy,  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
heir  of  her  dominions,  and  the  efforts  of  Bedford  were  paralyzed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  his  alltes  as  they  marched  northward  to  combat 
his  brother.  For  three  years  the  council  strove  in  vain  to  put  an 
eod  to  the  rninous  struggle,  during  which  Bedford  was  forced  to 
remain  simply  on  the  defensive,  till  the  failare  of  Gloucester  again 
restored  to  him  the  aid  of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  once  more  able 
to  push  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  South.  The  delay,  howev- 
er, brought  little  help  to  France,  and  the  Dauphin  saw  Orleans  in- 
vested by  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  without  power  to  march  to 
its  relief.  The  war  had  long  since  reached  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  family  of  Jeanne  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to  fly  to 
the  woods  before  bands  of  marauders,  and  find  their  home  burned 
and  sacked  on  their  return.  The  whole  Korth  of  France,  indeed, 
from  the  Lorraine  to  the  German  border  was  being  fast  reduced  to 
a  desert.  The  husbandmen  fled  for  refuge  to  the  towns,  till  these, 
in  fear  of  famine,  shut  their  gates  against  them.  Then  in  their  de- 
spair they  threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and  became  brigands 
in  their  torn.  So  terrible  was  the  devastation,  that  the  two  oon- 
leoding  armies  at  one  time  failed  even  to  flnd  one  another  in  the 
desolate  Beance.  The  towns  were  in  hardly  better  case,  for  misery 
and  disease  killed  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.  As 
the  outcasts  and  wounded  passed  by,  Domrcmy  the  young  peasant 
girl  gave  them  her  bed  and  nursed  them  in  their  siokDess.  Her 
vhole  nature  summed  itself  tip  in  one  absorbing  passion :  she  "  had 
pity,"  to  use  the  phrase  forever  on  her  lip, "  on  tho  fair  realm  of 
France."  As  her  passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies  that  a 
maid  from  the  Iiorraine  border  shonld  save  the  land ;  she  saw  vis- 
ions; Sl  Michael  appeared  to  her  in  a  flood  of  blindiag  light,  and 
bade  her  go  to  the  help  of  the  King  and  restore  to  him  his  realm. 
"Mcssire,  answered  the  girl, "I  am  but  a  poor  maiden;  I  know 
not  how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead  men  at  arms."  The  arcban* 
gel  returned  to  give  her  courage,  and  to  tell  her  of "  tho  pity"  that 
there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  of  France.  The  girl  wept, 
and  longed  that  the  angels  who  had  appeared  to  her  would  oairy  her 
away,  but  her  mission  was  clear.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  father 
when  he  heard  her  purpose  swore  to  drown  her  ere  she  shonld  go 
to  the  field  with  men  at  arms.  It  was  in  vun  that  the  priest,  the 
wise  people  of  the  village,  the  captain  of  Yanconlenrs,  doubted  and 
refused  to  aid  her.  "  I  most  go  to  the  King,"  persisted  the  peaa- 
snt  girl, "  even  if  1  wear  my  limbs  to  the  very  knees.  I  had  far 
father  rest  and  spin  by  my  mother's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a  toacb- 
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ing  pathos, "  for  this  is  no  work  of  mr  choosing,  but  I  must  go  and 
do  It, for  my  Lord  wills  it."  "And  who?"Siey  asked, "is  your 
Lord?"  "He  is  God."  Words  aach  as  these  touched  the  rough 
captain  at  last:  he  took  Jeanne  by  the  hand,  and  swore  to  lead  her 
to  the  King.  At  the  Court  itsoU  she  found  hesitation  and  doubt. 
The  theologians  proved  from  their  books  that  they  ought  not  to  be- 
lievo  her.  "  There  is  moi-e  in  God's  book  than  in  yours,"  Jeanne 
answered  siniply.  At  last  the  Dauphin  received  her  in  the  midst 
of  a  throng  of  nobles  and  soldiers.  "  Gentle  Dauphin,"  said  the  girl, 
"  my  name  is  Jehan  the  Maid.  The  Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  telL 
you  that  you  shall  be  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  town  of  Rheims, 
and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  Heavenly  King  who  is  the  King  of 
France." 

Orleans  had  already  been  driven  by  famine  to  oSers  of  Barren- 
der  when  Jeanne  appeared  in  the  French  Court;  Charles  had  dona 
nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself  up  at  Chinon  and  weep  help- 
lessly. The  loDg  series  of  English  victories  bad  in  faot  so  demor- 
alized the  French  soldiery  that  a  mere  detachment  of  arobers  un- 
der Sir  John  Fastolfe  bad  repulsed  an  army,  in  what  was  called  the 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings,"  and  conducted  the  convoy  of  provisioDS 
to  which  it  owed  its  name  in  triumph  into  the  camp  before  Or- 
leans. Only  two  or  three  tbousaud  Englishmen  remained  there  in 
the  trenches  after  s  new  withdrawal  of  their  Bnrgnndian  allies,  bat 
though  the  town  swarmed  with  men  at  arms  not  a  single  sally  had 
been  ventured  upon  during  the  six  months'  siege.  The  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  handful  of  English  besiegers  depended  wholly  on  the 
spell  of  terror  which  they  had  cast  over  France,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jeanne  at  once  broke  the  spell.  The  giri  was  in  her  eighteeuib 
year,  tall,  finely  formed,  with  all  tho  vigor  and  activity  of  her  peas- 
ant rearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn  to  night-fall  on  horseback  with- 
out meat  or  drink.  As  she  mounted  her  charger,  dad  in  white 
armor  from  bead  to  foot,  with  the  great  white  banner  studded  with 
fleur-de-lys  waving  over  her  head,  she  seemed  "a  thing  wholly 
divine,  whether  to  see  or  bear."  The  ten  thousand  men  at  arms 
who  foUowed  her  from  Chinon,  rough  plundered  whose  only 
prayer  was  that  of  La  Hire,  "  Sire  Dieu,  I  pray  yon  to  do  for  Za 
Hire  what  La  Hire  wonld  do  for  you,  were  you  captain  at  arms  and 
he  God,"  left  off  their  oaths  and  foal  living  at  her  word  and  gath- 
ered round  the  altars  on  tbcir  march.  Her  shrewd  peasant  humor 
helped  her  to  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  followers  laughed 
over  their  camp.fires  at  the  old  warrior  who  had  been  so  pu^ed  by 
her  prohibition  of  oaths  that  she  suffered  him  stiU  to  swear  by  bis 
b&ton.  In  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm  her  good  sense  never  left 
her.  The  people  crowded  round  her  as  she  rode  along,  praying  her 
to  work  miracles,  and  bringing  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blessed 
by  her  touch.  "  Touch  them  yourself,"  she  said  to  an  old  Dame 
Margaret;  "yoar  touch  will  be  just  as  good  aa  mine."  But  her 
faith  in  her  mission  remained  as  firm  as  ever.  "  The  Maid  prays 
and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to  Bedford,  "to  work  no  more  dis- 
traction iu  France,  but  to  come  in  her  company  to  rescue  the  Holy 
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Sepnlchra  from  tho  Tnrk."  "  I  bring  yon,"  she  told  DudoU  when 
he  sallied  out  of  Otleans  to  meet  her, "  the  beat  aid  ever  sent  to  any 
one,  the  aid  of  tbe  King  of  Heaven."  The  besiegers  looked  on 
overawed  as  she  led  her  force  unopposed  through  their  lines  into 
Orleans,  and,  riding  round  the  walls,  bade  tbe  people  look  fearlessly 
on  the  dreaded  forts  which  surrounded  them.  Her  enthusiasm  drove 
the  hesitating  generals  to  engage  the  handful  of  beaiegcra,  and  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  Kirces  at  once  made  itself  felt.  Fort 
after  fort  was  taken,  till  only  the  Tonmelle  remained,  and  then  the 
ooancil  of  war  resolved  to  adjourn  the  attack.  "  You  have  taken 
yoar  counsel,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  and  I  take  mine."  Placing  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  led  them  against  the  foi-t.  Few  as  they  were,  the  En- 
glish fought  desperately,  and  the  Maid,  who  had  fallen  wounded 
while  endeavoring  to  scale  its  walla,  was  borne  into  a  vineyard, 
while  DnnoiB  sounded  the  retreat.  "  Wait  a  while !"  the  girl  im- 
perionsly  pleaded ;  "  eat  and  drink !  so  soon  as  my  standard  touches 
the  wall  yon  shall  enter  the  foit."  It  touched,  and  the  assailants 
burst  in.  On  the  next  day  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  tho  force 
which  had  conducted  it  withdrew  in  good  order  to  tho  North.  In 
tbe  midst  of  her  triumph  Jeanne  still  remained  the  pure,  tender- 
hearted peasant  girl  of  the  Vosges.  Her  first  visit  as  she  entered 
Orleans  was  to  tbe  great  ohurcb,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass, 
she  wept  in  sneh  a  passion  of  devotion  that  "ail  the  people  wept 
with  her."  Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh  at  her  first  sight  of  blood- 
shed and  of  the  corpses  strewn  over  the  battle-field.  She  grew 
frightened  at  her  first  wonnd,  and  only  threw  oS  the  touch  of 
womanly  fear  when  she  heard  the  signal  for  retreat.  Yet  more 
womanly  was  the  purity  with  which  she  passed  through  the  brutal 
warriors  of  a  medifeval  camp.  It  was  her  care  for  her  honor  that 
had  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress.  She  wept  hot 
tears  when  told  of  the  foul  taunts  of  the  English,  and  called  pas- 
sionately on  God  to  witness  her  chastity,  "  Yield  thee,  yield  thee, 
Gledstane,"  she  cried  to  tbe  English  wan'ior  whose  insults  had 
been  foulest,  as  he  fell  wounded  at  her  feet, "  you  called  me  harlot  1 
I  have  great  pity  on  your  souL"  But  all  thought  of  herself  was 
lost  in  the  thought  of  her  mission.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Frencli 
generals  strove  to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was  resolute  to 
complete  her  task,  and  while  the  English  remained  panic-stricken 
around  Paris  tho  army  followed  her  from  Gien  through  Troyes, 
growing  in  number  as  it  advanced,  till  it  reached  the  gates  of 
Kheims.  With  tbe  coronation  of  tj^e  Dauphin  the  Maid  felt  her 
errand  to  be  over.  "  O  gentle  King,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  done," 
she  cried,  as  she  Sung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Charles  the  Seventh 
and  asked  leave  to  go  home.  "Would  it  were  His  pleasure,"  she 
leaded  with  the  Archbishop  as  he  forced  her  to  remain,  "  that  I 
might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more  with  my  sisters  and  my  broth- 
ers; they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again  1" 

"Rie  policy  of  the  French  Court  detauied  her  while  the  cities  of 
the  Korth  of  France  opened  their  gates  to  the  newly-consecrated 
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King.  Bedford,  however,  who  had  been  left  without  money  or 
men,  had  now  received  reinforcementB,  nnd  Charles,  after  a  repulse 
before  the  walla  of  Paris,  fell  back  behind  the  I^ire;  while  the 
towns  on  the  Oise  submitted  again  to  the  Duke  of  Bnrgnndy.  In 
tliis  later  etru^gle  Jeanne  fougnt  with  her  usnal  bravery,  but  with 
tlie  fatal  consciousness  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  daring 
the  defense  of  Compi^gne  she  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Bastard  of 
Vendome,  to  be  sold  by  her  captor  into  the  hands  of  the  Dake  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Dnke  into  the  bands  of  the  Englisb.  To  the 
English  her  triumphs  were  victories  of  sorcery,  and  after  a  year's 
imprisonment  she  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before 
an  ecclesiastical  couit,  with  tbe  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  its  head. 
Throughout  the  long  process  which  followed  every  art  was  em- 
ployed to  entangle  ber  in  her  talk.  But  the  simple  shrewdness  of 
the  peasant  girl  foiled  the  efforts  of  her  judges.  "Do  you  believe," 
they  asked,  "that  you  are  in  a  state  of  peace?"  "If  I  am  not," 
she  replied,  "  God  will  put  me  in  it.  If  I  am,  God  will  keep  me  in 
it."  Her  capture,  they  argued,  showed  that  Gk>d  had  forsaken  her. 
"  Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  I  should  be  tnken,"  she  answered 
meekly,  "  it  is  for  tbe  best."  "  Will  you  submit,"  they  demanded 
at  lasV'to  theiudgment  of  the  Church  Militant?"  "I  have  come 
to  the  King  of  France,"  Jeanne  replied, "  by  commission  from  God 
and  from  the  Church  Triumphant  above :  to  that  Church  I  submit." 
"  I  bad  far  rather  die,"  she  ended,  passionately,  "  than  renounce 
what  I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  command."  They  deprived  her 
of  mass.  "  Our  Lord  can  make  me  bear  it  without  your  aid,"  she 
said,  weeping.  "  Do  your  voices,"  asked  the  judges, "  forbid  you 
to  submit  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope?"  "Ah,  not  Our  Lord  first 
served."  Sick,  and  deprived  of  all  religions  aid,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  as  the  long  trial  dragged  on  and  question  followed  question 
Jeanne's  firmness  wavered.  On  the  charge  of  sorcen'  and  diabol- 
ical possession  she  still  appealed  firmly  to  God.  "  I  hold  to  my 
Judge,"  she  said.as  her  earthly  judges  gave  sentence  against  her, 
"to  the  King  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  God  has  always  been  my 
Lord  in  all  that  I  have  done.  The  devil  has  never  bad  power  over 
'  It  was  only  with  a  view  to  be  delivered  from  the  Englisli 
prison  and  transferred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church  that  she  con- 
sented to  a  formal  abjuration  of  heresy.  She  feared  in  fact  among 
the  English  soldiery  those  outrages  to  her  honor,  to  guard  against 
which  she  had  from  the  first  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  her  dress  was  a  crime,  and  she  abandoned  it ; 
but  a  renewed  insnlt  forced  her  to  resume  tbe  one  safeguard  left 
her,  and  the  retnrn  to  it  was  treated  as  a  relapse  into  heresy  which 
doomed  her  to  death.  A  great  pile  was  raised  in  the  marketplace 
of  Rouen  where  her  statue  stands  now.  Even  the  brutal  soldiers 
who  snatched  the  bated  "  witch"  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and 
hurried  bcr  to  her  doom  were  hushed  as  she  reached  the  stake. 
Ono  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough  cross  he  had  made  from  a  stiok 
be  held, and  she  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  "Ohl  Rouen, Bouen," 
she  was  heard  to  murmur,  as  her  eyes  ranged  over  the  <»ty  from 
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the  lofty  Boafiold, "  I  have  Dre&t  fear  lest  70a  snffor  for  my  death. 
"  Yes !  my  voices  were  of  God  1"  she  suddenly  cried  as  the  last  mo- 
ment came;  "tbey  have  never  deceived  me  I"  Soon  the  flames 
reached  ber,  the  girl's  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  tli ere  was  one  cry 
of  "Jesasl"  "We  aro  lost,"  an  English  soldier  muttered  as  the 
crowd  broke  up, "  we  have  burned  a  saint." 

The  English  cause  was  indeed  irretrievably  lost.  In  spite  of  a 
pompons  coronation  of  their  boy-king  at  Paris,  Bedford,  with  the 
cool  wisdom  of  bis  temper,  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  per- 
manently reUuning  France,  and  to  have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's 
original  plan  of  seonriog  Normandy,  Henry's  Court  was  establish- 
ed )or  a  year  at  Rouen,  a  university  founded  at  Caen,  and  whatever 
rapine  and  disorder  might  be  permitted  elsewhere,  justice,  good 
government,  and  security  for  trade  were  resolutely  maintained 
^roi^h  the  favored  province.  At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely 
backed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  who  still  governed  England  through  the  Roy- 
al Conninl  in  spite  of  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  Duke  of  GIouocs- 
ter.  His  immense  wealth  was  poured  without  stint  into  the  ex- 
hausted treasury;  his  loans  to  the  Crown  amounted  to  half  a 
million;  and  the  army  which  he  had  rdsed  at  bis  own  cost  for  the 
Hussite  Crusade  in  Bohemia  was  unscrupulously  diverted  to  the 
relief  of  Bedford  after  the  delivery  of  Orleans.  The  Cardinal's  dip- 
lomatic ability  was  seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from  Scotland,  and 
in  bis  personal  efforts  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  of  Burgundy 
with  France.  But  the  death  of  Bedford  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
English  cause.  Burgundy  allied  itself  with  Charles  the  Seventh; 
Paris,  after  a  sudden  revolt,  surrendered  to  the  King ;  and  the  En- 
glish dominions  were  at  once  reduced  to  Kormandy  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Picardy,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  To  preserve  these,  the  En- 
glish soldiers,  shrunk  as  they  were  to  a  mere  handful,  struggled  with 
a  bravery  as  desperate  as  in  tbeir  days  of  triumph.  Ziord  Talbot, 
the  most  daring  of  their  chiefs,  forded  the  Somme  with  the  waters 
ap  to  his  chin  to  relieve  Crotoy,  and  threw  his  men  across  the  Oiso 
in  the  face  of  a  French  army  to  relieve  Pontoise.  But  in  spite  of 
these  efforts  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  war-party  at  home,  the  great 
chnrchmen,  who,  though  weakened  by  Beaufort's  retirement,  still 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  saw  that  success  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. They  offered  iu  vain  to  fall  back  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny;  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  short  truce,  which  tbey 
parohased  oy  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  fresh  effort  for 
peace  was  made  by  the  E^rl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  now  become  the 
minister  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  negotiated  for  his  master  a  mar- 
riage with  Marguerite  of  Anjou,  Herfather,R6D6,  the  titular  King 
of  Siciiy  aod  Jerusalem,  was  also  nominally  duke  of  the  provinces 
of  Maine  and  Anjou,  and  these  were  surrendered  by  the  English 
minister  as  the  price  of  a  match  which  Suffolk  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  final  peace.  A  terrible  crime  secured  the  peace  parW  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  resumed  his  old 
activity  on  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  had  now  placed 
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himBelf  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of  the  war ;  he  was  snmmoned 
to  attend  a  Pariinment  at  St.  Edniundsbury,  charged  with  high  trea- 
son, and  a  few  days  after  found  dead  in  his  bed.  But  the  difficulties 
he  had  raised  foiled  Suffolk  in  his  negotiations ;  and  though  Charles 
extorted  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans  by  a  threat  of  war,  the  provisions 
of  tho  treaty  remained  for  the  most  part  unfulfilled.  The  struggle, 
however,  now  became  a  hopeless  one.  In  two  mouths  from  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war  half  Normandy  was  in  the  hands  of  Dunois ; 
Rouen  rose  against  her  feeble  garrison,  and  threw  open  her  gates 
to  the  King;  and  the  defeat  of  three  tboasand  Englishmen  who 
had  landed  at  Fourmipny  was  the  signal  for  revolt  throughout  tho 
rest  of  the  province.  The  surrender  of  Cherbourg  left  Henry  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  Normandy,  but  the  views  of  the  French  monarch 
i-eachod  south  of  the  Loire,  where  Guienne  was  still  loyal  to  the 
English  Crown.  But  not  a  man  arrived  for  its  defense ;  and  the 
snrrcndor  of  forti'css  after  fortress  secnrcd  tho  final  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  Hundred  Years'  War 
had  ended,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  tho  temporary  conquests  made 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  with  the  exception  of  Calais, 
but  in  tho  loss  of  the  great  southern  province  which  had  remained 
in  English  hands  ever  since  the  marriage  of  its  duchess,  Eleanor,  to 
Henry  tho  Second,  and  in  the  building  up  of  France  into  a  far  great- 
er power  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


SvctloB  lt,—Ttte  T 


«  of  tbo  RiMoi.    I4S0— I4T1. 


lAathwilia. — No  period,  sare  the  lust,  is  Rcanticr  in  historical  ftntboritleB.  Wa 
Blil]  possess  WiUiain  ofWoi-cssler,  Fubjan,  and  the  Croyland  ConCinaalor, and  for 
llie  Btruggle  between  Wnrwick  and  Edwni'il,  ihe  valuable  narrative  of  "  Tba  Arrival 
of  Eclwurd  ihe  rounh,"  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  Camden  Society,  which  may  ba 
taken  as  the  ofncial  account  on  the  royal  side.  "  llie  Paston  Lotcers"  (now  admim- 
biy  edited  by  Hr.  Ghirdner)  are  tlie  first  instaoce  in  England  of  a  diatinct  taviHf  cor- 
reapoDdence,  nnd  throw  great  light  on  the  social  history  of  the  lime.  Cade's  lising 
has  been  illuatrated  in  two  papers,  lately  repiinled,  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper.  Ths 
Rolls  of  Farliament  are,  as  liefure,  of  the  highest  rajue.] 


The  ruinous  issue  of  tho  great  struggle  with  France  roused  En- 
gland to  a  burst  of  fury  against  the  wretched  government  to  whose 
weakness  and  credulity  it  attributed  its  disasters.  Suffolk  was  im- 
peached and  murdered  as  he  fled  aoross  sea.  The  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, who  had  negotiated  the  cession  of  Anjou,  was  seized  by  tho 
populace  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  the  day,  seething  with  a  busy  population,  and  especially 
concerned  with  the  French  contest  through  tne  piracy  of  the  Cinqae 
Ports,  where  every  house  showed  some  spoil  from  the  wars,  the  dis- 
content broke  into  open  revolt.  Yeomen  and  tradesmen  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  insni^ents,  but  they  were  joined  by  more  than  a 
Imndred  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  two  great  land-owners  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the  Prior  of  Lewis,  openly  favored 
,  their  cause.    John  Cade,  a  soldier  of  some  experienoe  in  the  Frenoh 
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ware,  was  placed  at  their  head,  and  the  army,  dot  twenty  thousand 
men  strong,  marched  in  Whitsun-week  on  Blackheath.  The  "  Com- 
plaint of  the  Comoians  of  Kent,"  which  they  laid  bufore  the  Royal 
Coancil,  is  of  enormous  value  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
condition  of  the  people.  So  utterly  had  Lollardism  been  extinguish- 
ed that  not  one  of  itie  demands  tonchea  on  Tcllgions  reform.  The 
old  social  disooutent  seems  to  have  subsided.  Tho  question  of  vil- 
lainage and  serfage,  which  had  roused  Kent  to  its  desperate  rising 
in  1381,  finds  no  place  in  its  "oompliunt"  of  1460.    In  the  seventy 

?'ear9  which  had  intervened,  villainage  had  died  naturally  away  be- 
ore  the  progress  of  social  change.  The  Statutes  of  Apparel,  which 
begin  at  this  time  to  encnmber  the  Statute-Book,  show,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  curtail  the  di'ess  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  the  progress 
of  these  classes  in  comfort  and  wealth ;  and  from  the  langunge  of 
the  statutes  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose  both  farmer 
and  laborer  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  in  spite  of  sumptu- 
ary provisions.  With  the  exception  of  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Statute  of  Laborers,  the  programme  of  the  Commons  was  now 
not  social,  but  politionL  The  "  complaint"  calls  for  administrative 
and  economical  reforms,  for  a  change  of  ministry,  a  more  careful 
expenditure  of  the  royal  revenue,  and,  aa  we  have  seen,  for  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  of  election,  which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by 
the  interference  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  land-ownom.  The 
refusal  of  the  Council  to  receive  the  "  complaint"  was  follo\t  ed  by 
a  victory  of  the  Kentishmen  over  the  royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks ; 
and  the  occupation  of  London,  conpled  with  the  execution  of  Lord 
Say,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  royal  ministers,  broke  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  The  "complaint"  was  received,  and  pardons 
granted  to  aU  who  had  joined  in  the  rising;  but  the  insurgents 
were  hardly  dispersed  to  their  homes,  when  Cade,  who  had  striven 
in  vain  to  retain  them  in  arms,  was  pursued  and  sl^n  as  he  fled  into 
Sossex.  So  hloodv  retaliatiun  fallowed  on  the  death  of  the  chief 
of  ibe  revolt,  but  the  "  complaint"  was  quietly  laid  aside,  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  especially  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  late  mlsgovemment,  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
ConnciL 

Beaufort,  Dnke  of  Somerset,  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt  ^"'^^f*" 
and  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford,  was  the  representative  of  a  toru?'*' 
jnnior  branch  of  tho  House  of  Lancaster,  excluded  indeed  from  the 
throne  by  a  special  clause  in  the  act  which  legitimatized  their  line, 
but  whose  hopes  of  the  Crown  were  now  roused  by  the  childless- 
ness of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  was  probably  a  suspicion  of  their  de- 
signs which  stirred  the  Duke  of  York  to  action.  In  addition  to 
other  claims  which  he  as  yet  refrained  from  ui^ng,  ho  claimed,  as 
the  descendant  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  fifth  among  the  sons  of 
Edward  the  Third,  to  be  regarded  as  heir  prcsnmptive  to  the  throne. 
His  clattn  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  one,  and  on  tho  interruption 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  by  the  severe  malady  of  the 
King  who  sank  for  a  year  into  absolnte  incapacity,  the  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment appointed  York  Protector  of  the  Realm,   On  Henry's  recovery, 
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however,  the  Duko  of  Somerset,  who  hod  been  impeached  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  bis  rival,  was  restored  to  power,  and  sup- 
ported with  singular  vigor  and  audacity  by  the  Queen.  York  at 
once  took  up  arms,  and,  backed  by  some  of  the  moat  powerful  no- 
bles, advanced  with  3000  men  upon  St.  Aibans,  where  Henry  was 
encamped.  A  sucoeasful  aesanit  npon  the  town  was  crowned  by  the 
fall  of  Somerset,  and  a.  return  of  the  King's  malady  brought  the  re~ 
newal  of  York's  protectorate.  Henry's  recovery,  however,  t^in 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Beaofor^  and  after  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  York  again  raised  hia 
standard  at  Ludlow,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbnry 
and  Warwick,  the  heads  of  the  great  house  of  Neville.  After  a 
slight  success  gained  over  Ixjrd  Audley  at  Bloreheath,  the  King 
marched  rapidly  on  the  insargeats,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  only 
averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  Yorkist  army  and  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  rest.  The  Duke  himself  fled  to  Ireland,  the  earls 
to  Calais,  while  the  Qneen,  summoning  a  Parliament  at  Coventry, 
pressed  on  their  attainder.  But  the  check,  whatever  its  cause,  had 
been  merely  a  temporary  one.  In  the  following  midsummer  the 
earls  again  landed  in  Kent,  and,  backed  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
county,  entered  London  amid  thg  acclamations  of  its  citizens.  The 
royal  army  was  defeated  in  a  hard-fought  action  at  Northampton, 
Margaret  fed  to  Scotland,  and  Henry  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  of  York  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  had 
ceased  with  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry  the  Sixth ;  but  the  victory 
of  Northampton  no  sooner  raised  him  to  the  supreme  control  of  af- 
fairs than  ho  ventured  to  assert  the  far  more  dangerous  claims 
which  he  had  secretly  cherished,  and  to  its  consotousness  of  which 
was  owing  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  royal  hooae.  As  the  de- 
scendant of  £dmund  of  Langley,  he  stood  only  next  in  succession 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  but  as  the  descendant  of  Lionel,  the 
elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  stood  in  sti-ict  hereditary  right 
before  it.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  claims  of  Lionel  had  pass- 
ed to  the  House  of  Mortimer :  it  was  through  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
the  Mortimei's,  who  had  wedded  his  father,  that  they  passed  to  the 
Duke.  There  was,  however,  no  constitutional  ground  for  any  lim- 
itation of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  set  aside  an  eider  branch  in 
favor  of  n  younger,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the 
House  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Mor- 
timer had  been  deliberately  set  aside.  Possession,  too,  told  against 
the  Yorkist  pretensions.  To  modem  minds  the  best  reply  to  their 
claim  lay  in  the  words  used  at  a  later  time  by  Henry  himself. 
"My  father  was  kingj  his  father  also  was  king;  I  myself  bavo 
worn  the  crown  forty  years  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn 
fealty  to  mo  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the 
like  to  mine.  How,  then,  can  my  right  be  disputed?"  Long  and 
undisturbed  possession,  as  well  as  a  distinctly  le^  title  by  free 
vote  of  Parliament,  was  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Xanoaeter.  Bnt 
the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  voter, 
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the  interfercncfi  with  elections,  tfae  odium  of  the  war,  the  shame  of 
the  long  misgorernment  told  futnlly  sgaioBt  the  weak  and  imbecile 
King,  whose  reign  had  been  a  long  battle  of  contending  factions. 
That  the  misrale  had  beea  serious  was  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
commercial  class.  It  was  the  rising  of  Kent,  the  great  manufaotur- 
ing  district  of  the  realm,  which  brought  about  the  victonr  of  North- 
ampton. Throughout  the  struggle  ^niich  followed,  London  and  the 
rit  merchant  towns  wore  steady  for  the  honse  of  York.  Zeal 
the  Lancastrian  cause  was  found  only  in  the  wild  Welsh  border- 
landa  or  in  the  yet  wilder  districts  of  the  North  and  the  West.  It 
is  absni-d  to  sapposo  that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheapsidc  were 
moved  by  an  abstract  qaestion  of  hereditary  right,  or  that  the  rough 
borderers  of  the  Marches  believed  themselves  to  be  supporting  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks  the 
power  which  Parliament  bad  now  gained  that  the  Dnke  of  York 
felt  himself  compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses,  and  to  lay  his 
clnim  before  the  Lords  as  a  petition  of  right.  Neither  oaths  nor 
tbe  numerous  acts  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  the  right  to 
the  crown  in  the  House  of  Lancaster  could  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his 
hereditary  claim.  The  baron:^  received  the  petition  with  hardly 
concealed  reluctance,  and  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by  a 
compromise.  They  refused  to  dethrone  the  King,  but  they  had 
■worn  no  fealty  to  his  child,  and  at  Henry's  death  they  agreed  to 
receive  the  Duke  as  successor  to  the  crown.  But  the  open  display 
of  York's  pretensions  at  once  nnited  the  partisans  of  the  roysd 
honse,  and  the  deadly  straggle  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  white  rose  which  formed  the  badge  of 
the  House  of  York,  and  the  red  rose,  whioh  was  the  cognizance  of 
the  Honse  of  Lancaster,  began  in  the  gathering  of  the  North  round 
Tjord  Clifford,  and  of  the  West  round  the  new  Duke  of  Somerset. 
York,  who  had  hurried  to  meet  the  first  with  a  far  inferior  force, 
was  defeated  and  captured  at  Wakefield,  and  tbe  passion  of  civil 
war  broke  fiercely  out  on  the  field.  Tbe  Duke  was  hurried  to  the 
block,  and  his  head,  urowned  in  mockery  with  a  diadem  of  paper,  is 
said  to  have  been  impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  boy,  Lord 
Rntland,  fell  crying  for  mercy  on  bis  knees  before  Clifford.  But 
Clifford's  father  had  been  the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle  of  Sl  Albans, 
which  opened  tbe  strnggle.  "As  your  father  killed  mine,"  cried 
tbe  sav^e  baron  while  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  boy's  breast, 
"I  will  kiU  yon  I"  A  force  of  Kentishmen  under  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick barred  the  march  of  the  conquerors  on  London,  but  after  a 
desperate  struggle  at  St.  Albans  the  Yorkist  forces  broke  under  cov- 
er of  nigfat.  An  immediate  march  on  the  capital  would  have  de- 
cided the  contest,  but  tbe  conquerors  paused  to  sully  their  vic- 
tory by  a  series  of  bloody  executions,  and  the  rough  Northerners, 
whom  Margaret  had  brought  up,  scattered  to  pillage,  while  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  late  Dnke  of  York,  who  had  cut 
his  way  throngh  a  body  of  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  struck 
boldly  apon  London.  The  citizens  rallied  at  his  call,  and  cries  of 
"  Loi^  live  King  Edward"  rang  ronnd  tbe  handsome  young  leadw 
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as  he  rode  through  the  streets.  A  couQcil  of  Yorkist  lords,  hastily 
summoned,  resolved  that  the  compromise  agreed  on  in  ParUamcut 
was  at  »i  end,  and  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  forfeited  the  thrane. 
The  final  issue,  however,  now  lay  not  with  Parliament,  but  with  the 
sword.  Disappointed  of  London,  the  Lancastrian  army  fell  rapid- 
ly back  on  the  North,  and  Edward  hurried  as  rapidly  in  pursuit. 

The  two  armies  encountered  one  another  at  Towtoc  Field,  near 
Tadcaster.  In  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as  in  ijie  terrible  ob- 
Btinaoy  of  the  stru^le,  no  sncb  battle  bad  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  fight  of  ^nlac.  On  either  side  the  armies  numbered 
nearly  60,000  men.  The  day  had  just  broken  when  the  Yorkists 
advanced  through  &  thick  snow-fall,  and  for  six  hours  the  battle 
ragtd  with  desperate  bravery  on  either  aide.  At  one  critical  mo- 
ment Warwick  saw  big  men  falter,  and,  stabbing  his  horse  before 
them,  swore  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  live  or  die  on  the  field. 
At  last  the  Lancastrians  slowly  gave  way;  n  river  in  their  rear 
turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  the  flight  and  carnage,  for  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side,  went  on  through  the  night  and 
the  morrow.  Of  the  conquered,  Edward's  herald  counted  more 
than  20,000  corpses  on  the  field,  and  the  losses  of  the  conqnerora 
were  hardly  less  heavy.  Six  barons  had  fallen  in  the  fight;  the 
Earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  and  beheaded  at  its  close ; 
an  enormous  bill  of  attainder  wrapped  in  the  same  ruin  and  con- 
fiscation all  the  nobles  who  stili  adhered  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  execution  of  Lords  Oxford  and  Aubery  gave  a  terrible 
significance  to  its  clauses.  Tho  struggles  of  Margaret  only  served 
to  bring  fresh  calamities  on  her  adherents.  A  new  rising  in  the 
North  was  crashed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  l^end  which 
lights  np  the  gloom  of  the  time  with  a  gleam  of  poetry  told  how 
the  fugitive  Queen,  after  escaping  with  difficulty  from  a  troop  of 
bandits,  found  a  new  brigand  in  the  depths  of  the  wood.  With 
the  darinz  of  despair  she  confided  to  him  her  child.  "  I  trust  to 
your  loyalty,"  she  said,  "  tho  son  of  your  King.**  Margaret  and 
her  child  escaped  over  the  border  under  the  robber's  guidance,  but 
a  new  rising  in  the  following  year  brought  about  the  execution  of 
Somerset  and  flang  Henry  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies.  His  feet 
were  tied  to  the  stirrups,  he  was  let  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and 
then  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Ruined  as  feudalism  really  was  by  the  terrible  bloodshed  and 
confiscations  of  the  civil  war,  it  had  never  seemed  so  powerful  as  in 
the  years  which  followed  Towton.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  baron- 
age a  family  which  had  always  stood  high  among  its  fellows  tower- 
ed into  nnnvaled  greatnesa.  Lord  Warwick  was  by  descent  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  noble  whose  support  had  beco 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  House  of  York  to  the  throne. 
He  hod  doubled  his  wealth  and  influence  by  his  acqubition  of  the 
earldom  of  Warwick,  through  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Beauohamps.  His  servioes  at  Towton  had  been  mnoificeotly  r&. 
warded  by  the  grant  of  vast  estates  from  the  Lancastrian  cosfisca- 
tions  and  by  his  elevation  to  the  highest  posts  ia  the  service  of  the 
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state.  He  was  governor  of  Calais,  lientenant  of  Ireland,  and  ward 
en  of  the  Western  Miirches.  Thia  personal  power  was  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  Hoaso  of  Neville,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
I^rds  Falconberg,  Abergavenny,  and  Latimer  were  his  uncles.  Hia 
brother,  Lord  Montagu,  had  received  as  his  share  in  the  spoil  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  the  estates  of  the  Percies,  and  the 
command  of  the  Northern  border.  His  younger  brother,  George, 
had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Tork  and  the  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor. At  first  sight  the  figure  of  Warwick  strikes  us  as  the  very 
type  of  tho  feudal  baron.  He  could  rdise  armies  at  his  call  from 
bis  own  earldoms.  Six  hundred  liveried  retainers  followed  him  to 
Parliament.  His  fame  as  a  military  leader  had  been  established  by 
the  great  victories  which  crushed  the  House  of  Lancaster,  as  well 
as  by  tho  crowning  glory  of  Towton,  Yet  few  men  were  ever  far- 
ther, in  fact,  from  the  feudal  ideal  Active,  skillful,  ruthless  war- 
rior as  he  was,  Warwick — if  we  believe  his  contemporarieB — had 
little  personal  daring.  In  war  he  was  rather  general  than  soldier. 
His  genius,  in  fact,  w.is  not  so  much  military  as  diplomatic ;  what 
he  excelled  in  was  intrignc,  treachery,  the  contrivance  of  plots,  and 
sadden  desertions.  And  in  the  boy  King  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne  he  met  not  merely  a  consummate  general,  bnt  a  politician 
whose  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  conception  was  destined  to  leave  a 
deep  and  enduring  mark  on  the  oharacter  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
Edward  was  but  nineteen  at  his  accession,  and  both  his  kinship  (for 
he  waa  the  King's  cousin  by  blood)  and  his  recent  services  rendered 
Warwick  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  all-powerful  in 
the  state.  But  the  final  ruin  of  Henry's  cause  in  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham gave  the  signal  for  a  silent  struggle  between  Edward  and  his 
minister.  The  King's  first  step  was  to  avow  bis  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  slata  Lancastrian,  Dame  EEizabcth  Grey,  and  to  raise 
her  family  to  greatness  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Nevilles.  Her 
father.  Lord  Rivers,  became  constable ;  her  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage was  wedded  to  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  whom  War- 
wick had  demanded  for  hia  nephew.  Warwick's  policy  lay  in  a 
close  connection  with  France;  he  had  been  already  foiled  in  nego- 
tiating a  French  marriage  for  the  King,  and  on  his  crossing  the 
seas  to  conclude  a  marriage  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  with  one 
of  the  French  princes,  Edward  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  de- 
prive his  brother  of  the  seals,  and  to  wed  his  sister  to  the  sworn 
enemy  both  of  France  and  of  Warwick,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  King's  ruin  were 
at  band.  In  spite  of  the  royal  opposition,  Warwick  replied  to 
Edward's  challenge  by  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter  with  the 
King's  brother,  the  Doke  of  Clarence,  and  a  revolt  which  instantly 
broke  ont  threw  Edward  into  tho  hands  of  his  great  subject.  The 
terms  exacted  as  the  price  of  the  King's  release  transferred  to  the 
Nevilles  the  succession  to  the  crown,  for  Edward  waa  still  without 
a  son,  and  Warwick  wrested  from  him  the  betrothal  of  his  infant 
daughter  to  the  son  of  Lord  Montagu,  the  heir  of  his  house.  The 
EarPs  ambition,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  he  was  advan- 
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oing  to  support  a  nev  rieing  which  had  broken  out  at  his  inBtiga- 
tion  in  Lincolo shire,  when  the  rapid  march  of  Edward  was  followed 
by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents.  It  is  hopeleBs,  with  the 
scanty  historical  materials  we  possess  of  this  period,  to  attempt  to 
explain  its  sndden  revolutions  of  fortune,  or  the  panic  which  in- 
duced Warwick  at  this  trivial  check  to  fly  for  refuge  to  France, 
where  the  Burgundian  connectiou  of  Edward  secured  his  enemies 
the  support  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  But  the  unscrupulous  temper 
of  the  Earl  was  seen  in  the  alliance  which  he  at  once  coDcIuded 
with  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  promise  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  wed  her  son  to  his  daughter  Anne,  Warwick 
engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  royal  captive  whom  be  had 
flung  into  tlie  Tower ;  and  choosing  a  moment  when  Edward  was 
busy  with  a  revolt  in  the  North,  and  when  a  storm  had  dispersed 
the  Burgundian  fleet  which  defended  the  Channel, he  threw  himself 
boldly  on  the  English  shore.  Kent  rose  in  his  support  as  he  dis- 
embarked, and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Montagu,  whom  Edward  still 
trusted,  di'ove  the  King,  in  turn,  to  seek  shelter  over-sea.  While 
Edward  fled  with  a  handful  of  adherents  to  the  Court  of  Burgun- 
dy, Henry  of  Lancaster  was  again  conducted  from  his  prison  to  the 
throne;  but  the  bitter  hate  of  the  party  Warwick  had  so  ruthlessly 
ornahed  found  no  gratitude  for  the  "  king-maker."  His  own  con- 
duct, as  well  as  that  of  his  party,  when  Edward  again  disembarked 
in  the  spring  at  Kavenspur,  showed  a  weariness  of  the  new  alliaoce, 
qnickened,  perhaps,  by  their  dread  of  Margaret,  whose  return  to 
England  was  honi'ly  expected.  Passing  through  the  Laiicasti'ian 
districts  of  the  North  with  a  declaration  that  he  waived  all  right  to 
the  crown  and  sought  only  his  own  hereditary  dnchy,  Edward  was 
left  unassailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  which  Montagu  had  col- 
lected, was  joined  on  his  march  by  his  brother  Clarence,  who  had 
throughout  acted  in  concert  with  Warwick,  and  was  admitted  into 
London  by  Warwick's  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Encamp- 
ed at  Coventry,  the  Earl  himself  opened  negotiations  with  Edward 
for  a  new  desertion ;  but  the  King  was  now  strong  enough  to  fling 
oft  the  mask,  and  Warwick,  desperate  of  a  reconciliation,  marched 
suddenly  on  London.  The  battle  of  Bamet,  a  medley  of  carnage 
and  treachery  which  lasted  six  hoars,  ended  with  the  fail  of  War- 
wick as  he  fled  for  hiding  to  th&  woods.  Margaret  had  landed  too 
late  to  bring  aid  to  her  great  partisan ;  but  the  military  triumph 
of  Edward  was  completed  by  the  skillful  strategy  with  which  he 
forced  her  army  to  battle  at  Tewkesbury,  and  by  ita  complete  over- 
throw. The  Queen  herself  became  a  cuitive;  her  boy  fell  on  the 
field,  stabbed — as  was  affirmed — by  the  Yorkist  lords  Mter  Edward 
had  met  his  cry  for  mci'cy  by  a  buffet  from  his  gauntlet ;  and  tho 
death  of  Henry  ia  the  Tower  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the  Hoase 
of  I^anoaster. 
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Section  m.— Tlifl  N«t  Mouamlir.    I47I— 1S00< 

^AiitkoTitia.—To  tboM  we  have  alrcad;  mentioned,  we  msj  add  the  "  Letter* 
indPapersorRithHidlll.  BodHcnrj  VII., "edited  by  Mr.  Gardner  for  tho  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  M  well  as  Hnll's  Chronicle,  which  eitends  from  Henry  the  Fourth  to 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the  Fifth  is  the  suhject  of  a  work  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  ■ 
which  probkbly  derives  touch  of  iU  inforiDation  from  Archbisbop  Morton,  and  is  re- 
■narkabla  aa  the  first  historical  work  of  soy  literary  value  whidi  we  posseaa  in  oar 
modem  prose.  A  hiogrsphj  of  Henry  the  ScFenlh  is  among  the  works  of  Lard  B«- 
t»n.  Mi»  Hasted,  in  ber  "Life  of  wchard  IIL,"1ibs  elitt)oratc!y  illustrated  a  reign 
of  some  consiltniional  importance.  For  Cuccon,  see  the  admirable  biography  and 
bibliogm^cal  account  by  Hr.  BUdea.] 


There  are  few  periods  in  oar  annala  from  which  we  tnm  with 
Bach  weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the  Wars  of  the  Bobsb.  Its 
thick  crowd  of  snvage  battles,  its  ruthless  ezeoutiooB,  its  Bhamelt'BS 
treasons,  B«eni  all  the  more  terrible  from  the  pare  selfishnesB  of  the 
ends  for  which  men  fought,  the  utter  want  of  all  nobleness  and 
chivalry  in  the  straggle  itself,  of  ail  ^eat  resiilt  in  its  close.  Bat 
even  while  the  contest  was  raging,  the  cool  eye  of  a  philosophic 
Btatesman  conld  find  iu  it  matter  for  other  feelings  than  those  of 
mere  dia»ust.  England  presented  to  Philippe  de  Comminea  the 
rare  Bpectacle  of  a  land  where,  bratal  as  was  the  civil  strife, "  there 
are  do  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished  by  war,  and  where  the 
mischief  of  it  falls  on  those  who  make  the  war,"  The  rnin  and 
bloodshed  were  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  great  lords  and  their  fendal 
retainers.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  as  at  Towton,  the  towns  threw 
themselves  into  the  stru^le  on  the  Yorkist  tide,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  stood  wholly  apart  from  and 
unaffected  by  it.  Commerce  went  on  unchecked,  and  indeed  devel- 
oped itself  throngh  the  closer  friendship  with  Flanders  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.  Tlie  general 
tranqnillLty  of  the  country  at  lai^e,  while  feudalism  was  dashing  itself 
to  pieces  iu  battle  after  battle,  was  ahown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
jostice  remaiued  wholly  nndlsturbed.  The  law  courts  sat  quietly 
at  Westminster,  the  judges  rode  as  of  old  in  circuit,  the  system  of 
jury  trial  (though  the  jurors  were  still  expected  to  use  their  local 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  case)  took  more  and  more  its  mod- 
em form  by  the  separation  of  the  jurors  from  the  witnesses.  But 
if  the  common  view  of  England  during  these  wars  as  a  mere  chaos 
of  treason  and  bloodshed  is  a  false  one,  still  more  false  is  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  pettiness  of  their  result.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
did  far  more  than  ruin  one  royal  house  or  set  up  another  on  the 
throne.  If  they  did  not  utterly  destroy  English  freedom,  they  ar- 
rested its  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  found 
England,  in  the  words  of  Commincs, "  among  all  the  world's  lord- 
ships of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  where  the  publio  weal  is  best 
ordered,  and  where  least  violence  reigns  over  the  people."  A  king 
of  England — the  shrewd  observer  noticed — "can  undertake  no  en- 
terprise of  account  without  assembling  his  Parliament,  whidi  a  aj 
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thing  moBt  wise  and  holy,  and  therefore  sre  these  kings  stroogfer 
and%etter  served"  than  the  despotic  sovereigos  of  the  Continent. 
England,  as  one  of  its  judges.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  could  boast  to 
Edward  the  Fourth  himself  was  not  an  al>soIute  hnt  a  limited  mon- 
archy ;  not  a  land  where  the  wiU  of  the'  prince  was  itself  the  law, 
hnt  where  the  prince  could  neither  make  laws  nor  impose  taxes  save 
by  his  subjects'  consent  At  no  lime  bad  Pailiament  played  bo 
constant  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  At 
no  time  bad  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  seemed  so  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  so  dear  to  the  people  at  large.  The  long 
Parliamentary  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  sioco 
the  days  of  Edward  the  First  had  firmly  established  the  great  se- 
curities of  national  liberty — the  right  of  freedom  from  arbitrary- 
taxation,  from  arbitrary  legislation,  from  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  the  responsibility  of  even  the  highest  servants  of  the  Crown  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  law.  Bat  with  the  close  of  the  War  o£  the 
Succession  freedom  suddenly  disappears.  We  enter  on  an  epoch  of 
constitutional  retrogression  in  which  the  slow  work  of  the  age  that 
went  before  it  is  rapidly  undone.  Parliamentary  Ufe  is  almost  sus- 
pended, or  is  tamed  into  a  form  by  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  Crown,  The  legislative  powers  of  the  two  Houses  are  usurp- 
ed by  the  Royal  Conncil.  Arbitrary  taxation  reappears  in  benevo- 
lences ahd  forced  loans.  Personal  liberty  is  almost  extinguished 
by  a  formidable  spy  system,  and  by  the  constant  practice  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment.  Justice  is  degraded  by  the  prodigal  use  of  bills  of 
attainder, by  tlie  wide  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Royal 
Council,  by  the  servility  of  iudgea,  by  the  coercion  of  juries.  If 
we  seek  a  reason  for  so  sadden  and  complete  a  revolution,  we  find 
it  in  the  disappiiarance  of  feudalism ;  in  other  words,  of  that  organ- 
ization of  society  in  which  our  constitutional  liberty  had  till  now 
found  its  security.  Freedom  had  been  won  by  the  sword  of  the 
baronize.  Its  tradition  had  been  watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Church.  The  new  class  of  the  Commons  which  had  grown 
from  the  union  of  the  country  squire  and  the  town  trader  was 
widening  its  sphere  of  political  activity  as  it  grew.  But  with  the 
battle  of  Towton  feudalism  vanished  away.  The  baronage  lay  a 
mere  wreck  after  the  storm  of  the  civil  war.  The  Church  lingered 
helpless  and  perplexed,  till  it  was  struck  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell 
The  traders  and  the  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  Inacdv. 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown,  which  only  fifty  years  before 
hod  boen  the  sport  of  every  faotion,  towered  into  solitary  greatness. 
The  old  English  kingship,  limited  by  the  forces  of  feudalism  or  by 
the  progress  of  constitutional  freedom,  faded  suddenly  awny,  and 
in  its  place  we  see,  all-absorbing  and  unrestrained,  the  despotism  of 
the  New  JVIonarohy. 

If  we  use  the  name  of  the  New  Monarchy  to  express  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English  sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  because  the  character  of  the  mon- 
archy daring  this  period  was  something  wholly  new  in  our  history. 
Hiero  is  do  kind  of  similarity  between  the  Kingship  of  the  Old- 
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Knglish,  of  the  Norman,  the  Angevin,  or  the  PlaDtageoet  sovereigns, 
and  the  kingship  of  the  Tudors.  The  differenoe  between  them 
^vns  the  resalt,  not  of  any  gradual  development,  but  of  a  simple  rev- 
olntion ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  revolution  that  the  despotism  of  the 
M'ew  Monarchy  was  again  done  away.  When  the  lawyers  of  the 
Iiong  Parliament  fell  back  for  their  precedents  of  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Lauoaster,  and  silently  regard- 
ed the  whole  period  which  we  are  about  to  traverse  as  a  blank,  th^ 
expressed  not  merely  a  legal  truth,  bat  an  historical  one.  What  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  its  final  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  away 
every  trace  of  the  N'ew  Moaarcby,  and  to  take  up  again  the  thread 
of  onr  political  development  just  where  it  had  been  snapped  by  the 
Wan  of  the  Koses.  But  revolntionary  as  the  change  was,  we  have 
already  seen  in  their  gradual  growth  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  revolution.  The  social  organization  from  which  our  po- 
litical constitution  had  hitherto  spruag,  aod  on  whioh  it  still  rested, 
bad  been  silently  sapped  by  the  progress  of  industry,  bythe  growth 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  and  by  changes  in  the 
tat  of  war.  Its  ruin  was  precipitated  by  religious  pei'secution, 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Commons,  and  by  the  slaughtei 
of  the  baronage  in  the  civil  strife.  The  great  houses  were  all  but 
exterminated,  or  lingered  only  in  obscure  branches  which  were 
loera  shadows  of  their  former  greatness.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Poles,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Howards,  themselves  families 
of  recent  origin,  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  older  baronage  remain- 
ed to  claim  any  share  in  the  work  of  government.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  smaller  proprietors  of  the  country,  who  with  the 
merchant  classes  formed  tlie  Commons,  were  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  mined  nobles.  Imposing  as  the  great  ecclesiastical 
body  Btill  seemed  from  the  memories  of  its  past,  its  immense  wealth, 
its  tradition  of  statesmanship,  it  was  rendered  powerless  by  a  want 
of  spiritual  life,  by  a  moral  inertness,  by  its  antagonism  to  the  deeper 
religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  its  blind  hostility  to  the  in- 
tellectual movement  whioh  was  beginning  to  stir  the  world.  Con- 
Mnons  of  the  want  of  popular  favor,  and  jealous  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  vast  estates,  the  churchmen,  who  had  clung  for 
protection  to  the  baronage,  clung  on  its  fall  for  protection  to  the 
Crown.  Prelates  like  Morton  and  Warham  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Royal  Council-board  with  the  simple  view  of  averting  by  means 
of  the  moDarchy  the  pillage  of  the  Church.  But  in  any  wider 
political  sense  the  influence  of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged 
was  insignificant.  FronL  the  time  of  tfae  Lollard  outbreak  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  is  timid  as  that  of  a  hunted  thing.  It  is  less 
obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  Commons  should  share  the  political 
miu  of  the  Church  and  the  Ijords,  for  the  smaller  county  proprie- 
tors were  growing  enormouslv,  both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  at  this 
moment  through  the  fall  of  the  great  houses  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  vast  estates,  while  the  burgess  class,  as  we  have  seen,  was  de- 
riving fresh  riches  from  the  development  of  trade.  But  the  resnlt 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  tampering  with  eleo- 
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tions  was  now  felt  in  the  political  insigniScaDM  of  the  Lower 
House.  Reduced  by  these  menaurGS  to  a  virtual  dependence  on  the 
baroQi^,  it  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  class  to  which  it  bad  looked  for 
guidance  and  snppart.  And  while  its  rival  forces  disappeared,  the 
monarchy  stood  ready  to  take  their  place.  Not  only  indeed  were 
the  churchman,  the  squire,  and  the  burgeBS  powerlera  to  vindicate 
liberty  against  the  Crown,  but  the  very  interests  of  aelf-prcBerra- 
tion  led  them  at  this  moment  to  lay  freedom  at  its  feet.  The 
Charch  still  trembled  at  the  progress  of  heresy.  The  close  corpo- 
rations of  the  towns  needed  protection  for  their  privileges.  The 
land-owner  shared  with  the  trader  a  profound  horror  of  the  war  and 
disorder  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  an  almost  reckless  desire 
to  intrnst  the  Crown  with  any  power  which  would  prevent  its  re- 
turn. But,  above  all,  the  landed  and  moneyed  classes  clung  passion- 
ately  to  the  monarchy,  as  the  one  great  force  left  which  could  save 
them  from  social  revolt.  The  risiag  of  the  Commons  of  Kent 
shows  that  the  troubles  gainst  which  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  had 
been  directed  still  remained  as  a  fonnidnble  source  of  discontent 
The  great  change  in  the  character  of  agriculture  indeed,  which  we 
have  before  described,  the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  hold- 
ings, the  diminution  of  tillage,  tho  increase  of  pasture  lands,  had 
tended  largely  to  swell  the  numbers  and  turbulence  of  the  floating 
labor  class.  The  riots  against "  indosures,"  of  which  we  first  hear 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  which  became  a  constant  fent- 
nre  of  tho  Tudor  period,  are  indications  not  cmly  of  a  constant 
strife  going  on  in  every  quarter  between  the  land-owner  and  tho 
smaller  peasant  class,  bnt  of  a  mass  of  social  discontent  which  was 
constantly  seeking  au  outlet  in  violence  and  revolution.  And  at 
this  moment  the  break-up  of  the  military  households  of  the  nobles 
by  the  attainders  and  confiscations  of  Uie  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as 
well  as  by  the  Statute  of  Liveries  which  followed  them,  added  a 
new  element  of  violence  and  disorder  to  the  seething  mass.  It  is 
this  social  danger  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Tudor  despotism. 
For  the  proprietary  olasBes  the  repression  of  the  poor  was  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death.  The  land-owner  and  tlie  merchant  were 
ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  surrender 
freedom  into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which  could  preserve  them' 
from  what  they  deemed  to  he  anarchy.  It  was  to  the  selfish  paniij 
of  the  wealthier  land-owners  that  England  owed  the  Statutes  ol 
Laborers,  with  their  terrible  heritage  of  a  pauper  class.  It  was  to 
the  selfish  panic  of  both  the  land-owner  and  the  morchont  that  she 
owed  the  despotism  of  the  New  Uonarchy. 

The  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy  was  Edward  the  Fourth.  Ah 
a  mere  boy  he  showed  himself  the  ablest  and  the  most  pitiless 
among  the  warriors  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first  flush  of  manhood 
he  looked  on  with  a  cool  ruthlessneas  while  gray-haired  nobles  were 
hurried  to  the  block,  or  while  bis  Lancastrian  diild-rival  was  stub- 
bed at  his  feet.  In  his  later  race  for  power  he  had  shown  himself 
more  subtle  in  bis  treachery  than  even  Warwick  himself.  His 
triumph  was  no  sooner  won,  however,  thin  the  young  King  seemed 
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to  abandOQ  himacif  to  a  volnptaons  indolonoe,  to  rerela  witli  the 
ctCj^-wives  of  London  nnd  the  oaresaes  of  his  mistress,  Jane  Shore, 
Tall  in  stature  and  of  singnlar  beauty,  his  winning  manners  and 
gay  carelessness  of  bearing  sconred  him  a  popularity  which  had 
been  denied  to  nobler  kings.  Bnt  faU  indolence  and  gayety  were 
mere  v<nls  beneath  which  £dward  shrondcd  a  profoond  political 
ability,  ^o  one  oonld  contrast  more  utterly  in  oat«r  appearance 
vith  the  subtle  sovereigns  of  his  time,  with  Lonla  the  Eleventh  or 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  bat  his  work  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  it 
was  done  even  more  completely.  While  jesting  with  aldermen, 
or  dallying  with  hia  mUtresseB,  or  idhng  over  the  new  pages  from 
the  printing-press  at  Westminster,  Edward  waa  silently  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  absolute  rule  which  Henry  the  Seventh  did  little 
more  tiian  develop  and  consolidate.  The  lUmost  total  discontinu- 
attce  of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a  revolution.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  two  Houses  had  played  a  part  which  became  more  and 
more  prominent  in  the  government  or  the  realm.  Under  the  two 
first  kmgs  of  the  House  of  Lanoaster  they  had  been  summoned  al- 
most every  year.  Not  only  had  the  right  of  sclf-tazatdon  and  initia- 
tion of  laws  been  yielded  explicitly  to  the  Commons,  but  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  government  itself,  had  directed  the  appli- 
cation of  subsidies,  and  called  the  royal  ministers  to  account  by 
Parliamentary  impeachments.  Under  Henry  the  Sixth  an  impor- 
tant step  in  constitutional  progress  had  been  made  by  abandoning 
the  old  form  of  presenting  the  requests  of  the  Parliament  in  the  form 
of  petitions  which  were  sabsequently  monlded  into  statutes  by  the 
Royal  Council ;  the  statute  itself,  in  its  final  form,  was  now  presents 
ed  for  the  royal  assent,  and  the  Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former 
privilege  of  modifying  it.  Not  only  does  this  progress  cease,  but 
the  legislative  activity  of  Parliament  itself  oomes  abruptly  to  an  end. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ia  the  first  since  that  of  John  in 
which  not  a  wngle  law  which  promoted  freedom  or  remedied  the 
abases  of  power  waa  even  proposed  to  Parliament  The  necessity 
for  summoning  the  two  Houses  had,  in  fact,  been  removed  by  the 
enormous  tide  of  wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  civil  war 
ponred  into  the  royal  treasury.  In  the  single  bill  of  attainder 
which  fallowed  the  victory  of  Towton,  twelve  great  nobles  and 
more  than  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  wore  stripped  of  their 
estates  to  the  King's  profit.  It  was  said  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
land  had  passed  into  the  royal  possession  at  one  period  or  another 
of  the  civil  war.  Edward  added  to  his  resources  by  trading  on  a 
vast  Bcale.  The  royal  ships,  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth, 
made  the  name  of  the  merchant-king  famous  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
and  Greeoe.  The  enterprises  he  had  planned  against  France,  tbongo 
frttstrated  by  the  refoa^  of  Charlea  of  Burgundy  to  cooperate  with 
bira  in  them,  afforded  a  fresh  financial  resource ;  and  the  subsidies 
granted  for  a  war  which  never  took  place  swelled  the  royal  er- 
cheqaer.  But  the  pretext  of  war  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  in- 
crease  bis  board,  but  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  liberty.  Setting  aside 
the  usage  of  loans  aanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  Ed- 
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ward  called  before  him  the  merohanta  of  the  city  and  reqaested 
from  each  a  present  or  "  benerolenoe"  in  proportion  to  the  need. 
Their  compliance  with  his  prayer  was  probably  aided  by  bis  popa- 
tarity  with  the  merchaat  class,  bat  the  system  ai  "  beoevolence"  was 
soon  to  be  developed  into  the  forced  loaos  of  Wolsey  and  the  ship- 
money  of  Charles  the  FirsL  It  was  to  Edward  that  his  Tudor 
BnooesBors  owed  their  elaborate  sp^  system,  the  introduction  of  the 
rack  into  the  Tower,  and  the  practice  of  royal  interference  with  the 
parity  of  jostioe.  In  the  history  of  iDtellectaal  prt^ress  alone  his 
reign  takes  a  brighter  color,  and  the  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy 
presents  his  one  solitary  oiaim  to  our  r^^ard  as  the  patron  of  Cax- 
ton, 

Litorntarc  indeed  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  died  as  utterly 
as  freedom  itself.  The  genius  of  Chancer,  and  of  the  one  or  more 
poets  whose  works  bare  been  oonfounded  with  Chaucer's,  defied  for 
a  while  the  pedantry,  the  affectation,  the  barrenness  of  their  age; 
but  the  sudden  close  of  this  poetic  outburst  left  England  to  a  crowd 
of  poetasters,  compilers,  scribblers  of  interminable  moralities,  rhym- 
ers of  chronicles,  and  translators  from  the  worn-out  field  of  French 
romance.  Some  faint  trace  of  the  liveliness  and  beauty  of  older  mod- 
els lingers  among  the  heavy  platitndes  of  Gh>wer;  bat  even  this  van- 
ished from  the  didactic  puerilities,  the  prosaic  commonplaces,  of  Oc- 
oleve  and  Lyd^te.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dying 
out  with  the  Middle  Ages  themeclves ;  in  letters  as  in  Ufe  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  had  spent  itself  in  the  barren  mases  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  their  ideal  of  warlike  nobleness  faded  away  before  the 
gaudy  travesty  of  a  spnrions  chivalry,  and  the  mystic  enthufiiasm 
of  their  devotion  shruok  at  the  touch  of  persecution  into  a  nur- 
row  orthodoxy  and  a  flat  morality.  The  clergy,  who  bad  concen- 
trated in  themselves  tiie  intellectual  efEort  of  the  older  time,  were 
ceasing  to  be  an  intellectnal  class  at  alL  Their  monasteries  werejg 
longer  seats  of  learning.  "  I  found  In  them,"  aud  Poggu)j4ll1tflf 
ian  traveler  twenty  years  after  Chaucer's  death, "men  g^en  up  to 
sensuality  in  abundance,  bat  very  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those 
of  a  barbarous  sort,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in 
literature."  The  erection  of  colleges,  which  was  b^inning,  could 
not  arrest  the  quick  decline  of  the  universities  both  in  nnmbers  and 
learning.  The  students  at  Oxford  amounted  to  but  a  fifth  of  those 
who  had  attended  its  lectures  a  century  before,  and  "Oxford  Lat- 
in" became  proverbial  for  a  jargon  in  which  the  very  traditioa  of 
grammar  had  been  lost.  All  literary  production  was  nearly  at  an 
end ;  there  is  not  a  single  work,  for  instance,  either  in  Latin  or  En- 
glish which  we  can  refer  to  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
tfie  Fourth.  Histoi-ioal  composition  lingered  on  indeed  in  compila- 
tions of  extracts  from  past  writers,  8U(£  as  make  up  the  so-called 
works  of  Walsingham,  in  jejune  monastic  annals  like  those  of  St. 
Albans,  or  worthless  popular  compendinmg  like  those  of  Fabyan 
and  Harding.  Bat  the  only  real  trace  of  mental  aotivi^  is  to  be 
found  in  the  namerona  treatises  on  alchemy  and  m^o,  on  the  elixir 
of  life  or  the  philosopher's  Stone,  the  fungous  gro^tii  which  most 
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uneqaivocally  witnesses  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  decay.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  tbo  purely  literary  class  was  thus  dying  ont, 
&  glance  beneath  the  surface  shows  oa  the  stir  of  a  new  interest  in 
knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people  itself.  Books  are  far 
from  being  the  only  indication  of  a  people  s  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Paston  family,  which  has  been  happi- 
ly preserved,  displays  a  fluency  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  a  grammat- 
ical correctness,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  familiar  letters 
a  hundred  years  before.  The  very  character  of  the  anthorahip  of 
the  time,  its  love  of  compendiums  and  abridgments  of  the  scientific 
and  historical  knowledge  of  its  day,  its  dramatic  performances  or 
mysteries,  the  commonplace  morality  of  its  poets,  die  popularity  of 
its  rhymed  chronicles,  are  additional  proofs  that  literature  was  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual  class  and  was  now 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  The  increased  nse  of 
linen  paper  in  place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the  popular- 
izatioo  of  letters.  In  no  former  age  had  finer  copies  of  books  been 
produced ;  in  none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.  Abroad  this  in- 
creased dem.ind  for  their  production  caused  the  processes  of  copy- 
ing and  illuminating  manascripts  to  be  transferred  from  the  scrip- 
toria of  the  religioiia  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade-guilds,  like  the 
Guild  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Pen  at  Brussels. 
It  WB8,  in  fact,  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pamphlets,  or  fly- 
sheets,  especially  of  a  grammatical  or  religious  character,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  bronght  abont  the  introduction 
of  printing.  We  meet  with  it  first  in  rude  sheets  simply  struck  ofi 
from  wooden  blocks, "  block-books"  as  they  are  now  oiulcd,  and  later 
on  in  works  printed  from  separate  and  movable  types.  Originating 
at  Maintz  with  the  three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and 
SclKeSer,  the  new  process  traveled  southward  to  Strasbnrg,  cross- 
ed the  Alps  to  Venice,  where  it  lent  itself  through  the  Aldi  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  literature  in  Europe,  and  then  floated  down  tho 
Kliino  to  Cologne  and  the  towns  of  Flanders.  It  was  probably  at 
the  press  of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little  room  over  the  porch  of  St. 
Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  Caxton  learned  the  axt  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England, 

A  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer, 
William  Caxton  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in 
Flanders,  as  Governor  of  the  English  guild  of  Merchant  Advent- 
nrera  there,  when  we  find  him  engi^cd  as  copyist  in  the  service 
of  the  Dnchesa  of  Burgundy.  But  the  tedious  process  of  copying 
was  soon  thrown  aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bmges.  "Forasmuch  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
same,"  Caxton  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work,  the 
"  Tales  of  Troy,"  "  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  weary  and  not  stoad- 
hst,  mine  eyes  dimmed  with  overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper, 
aod  my  course  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labor  as  it  hath  been, 
and  that  age  crecpeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and 
also  because  I  have  promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends 
to  ftddresa  to  them  as  hastily  as  I  might  the  said  book,  tlierefore  I 
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h&Te  practiced  and  learned  at  my  great  charge  nnd  dispense  to  or- 
dain this  B^d  book  in  print  after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye  may 
Bee,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be,  to  the 
end  that  every  man  may  have  tbem  at  once,  for  all  the  books  of  this 
story  here  emprynted  as  ye  see  were  began  in  one  day  and  also  fin- 
ished in  one  day."  The  printing-press  was  the  precions  freight  he 
broaght  back  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five-and-tbirty  years. 
Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age  when  other  men  took  for  ease 
and  retirement,  we  see  him  plunging  with  charocteristio  energy  into 
his  new  oocnpation.  His  "  redpole"  invited  bnyers  to  the  press 
established  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  little  inclosnre  con- 
taining a  cliapel  and  almshouses  (swept  away  since  Cazton's  time 
by  later  buildings)  near  the  west  front  of  Uie  church,  where  the 
alma  of  the  abbey  were  distribated  to  the  poor.  "  If  it  please  any 
man,  spiritnal  or  temporal,"  rans  his  advertisement,  "to  buy  any 
pves  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  all  emprynted 
after  the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  well  and  truly  correct, 
let  him  come  to  Westminster  into  the  Almonry  at  the  red  pole,  and 
he  shall  have  them  good  chepe."  He  was  a  practical  man  of  bosi- 
ness,  as  this  advertisement  shows,  no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or 
of  the  classical  printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living  from 
his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service  books,  and  preachers  with 
sennonS]  furnishing  the  clerk  with  bis  "  Golden  Legend,"  and  knight 
and  heron  with  "  loyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalry."  But 
while  careful  to  win  his  daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand.  He  printed  all  the 
English  poetry  sf  any  moment  which  was  then  in  existence.  Hia 
reverence  for '.'  that  worshipful  man,  G^eoffry  Chaucer,"  who  "  ought 
eternally  to  be  remembered,"  is  shown  not  merely  by  hia  edition  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  but  by  hia  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  offered  itself.  The  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Qower 
were  soon  added  to  those  of  Chaucer.  The  "  Chronicle  of  Brut" 
and  Higden'a  "  Polychronicon"  were  the  only  available  works  of  an 
historical  character  then  existing  in  the  English  tongue,  and  Caxton 
not  only  printed  them,  hut  himself  contiuned  the  latter  up  to  his 
own  time.  A  trana^ionof  Ropthins^  a  vei'sion  of  the  "jEneid" 
from  the  Frisnch,  an^Tu^acTor  two  of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  first- 
fruits  of  the  classical  press  in  England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  he  was  even  busier  as  a 
translator  than  as  a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  bis  print- 
ed pages  are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need  of  these 
translations  shows  the  popular  drift  of  literature  at  the  time;  but 
keen  as  the  demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing  mechanic- 
al in  the  temper  with  whiuh  Caxton  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natu- 
ral, simple-hearted  literary  taste  and  entimsiasm,  especially  for  the 
stvle  and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curious  prefaces. 
"  Having  no  work  in  hand,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  ".^n^d," 
"I  sitting  in  my  study  where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and 
books,  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a  little  book  in  Frentdi, 
which  late  was  translated  out  of  Latin  by  some  noble  olerk  oi 
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France — wbich  book  ia  named  'Eneydos,*  and  made  in  Latin  by 
that  noble  poet  and  great  clerk  Yergyl  —  in  wbich  book  I  had 
ercat  pleasnre  by  reasoa  of  the  fair  aod  honest  tcrmee  and  vordes 
ID  Freooh  which  I  never  saw  to-fore-likc,  none  bo  pleasant  nor  so 
well  ordered,  which  book  as  me  seemed  should  be  moch  requisite 
for  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for  the  eloquence  as  the  histories^ 
and  when  I  had  advised  me  to  this  said  book  I  deliberated  and 
concluded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  forthwith  took  a  pen 
and  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain."  Bat  the  work  of  transla- 
tion involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Caxton's  work  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  our  language.  He  stood  between  two 
schools  of  translation,  that  of  French  affectation  and  English  ped- 
antry. It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  literary  tongue 
was  being  settled,  and  it  is  cunons  to  see  in  his  own  words  the 
straggle  over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  "  Some 
honest  end  great  clerks  have  been  with  me  and  desired  me  to  write 
the  most  carioas  terms  that  I  could  Gnd ;"  on  the  other  hand, "  some 
gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my  translations  I  bad 
over  many  enrioua  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  common 
people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  transla- 
tions." "  Fain  would  I  please  every  man,"  comments  the  good-hu- 
mored printer,  but  bis  sturdy  sense  saved  him  alike  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Court  and  the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  En- 
glieh,  but  "  to  the  common  terms  that  he  daily  used  rather  than  to 
the  English  of  his  antiquarian  advisers.  "I  took  an  old  book  and 
read  therein,  and  certainly  the  English  was  so  rnde  and  broad  I 
could  not  well  understand  it,"  while  the  Old-English  charters  which 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  fetehed  as  models  from  the  archives  of 
his  honso  seemed  "  more  like  to  Duteh  than  to  English."  On  the 
other  hand,  to  adopt  current  phraseology  was  by  no  means  easy  at 
a  time  when  even  the  speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
fiaz.  "Our  language  now  used  varieth  far  from  that  wbich  was 
used  and  spoken  when  I  was  bom."  Not  only  so,  but  the  tongue 
of  each  shire  was  still  peculiar  to  itself,  and  hardly  intelligible  to 
men  of  another  ooonty.  "  Common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one 
ahire  vsrieth  from  another  so  much,  that  in  my  days  happened  that 
certain  merchants  were  in  a  ship  in  Thames,  for  to  have  sailed  over 
the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack  of  wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland, 
and  went  on  land  for  to  refresh  them.  And  one  of  them,  named 
Sheffield,  a  mercer,  came  into  a  house  and  asked  for  meat,  and  es- 
pecially he  asked  them  after  eggs.  And  the  good  wife  answered 
that  she  could  speak  no  French.  And  the  merchant  was  angry,for 
he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but  would  have  had  eggs,  but  she 
understood  him  not.  And  then  at  last  another  zvoA  he  would  have 
ejTea,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  understood  him  welL  Lo  t  what 
should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write,"  adds  the  puzzled  printer, 
"  ^SS^  °^  eyren  ?  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  by  cause 
of  diversity  and  change  of  language."  His  own  modier-tengne,  too, 
was  ^t  of  "Kent  in  the  Weald, where  I  doubt  not  is  spoken  as 
broad  and  rode  English  as  in  any  place  of  England ;"  and  oonpling 
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this  with  his  long  absence  in  Flanders,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
confession  he  m^es  over  bis  first  translation,  that "  when  alt  these 
things  came  to  fore  me,  after  that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or 
six  quires,  I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed  never  to  have 
continued  tbereio,  and  the  quires  laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after 
labored  no  more  in  this  work." 

Ho  was  etiU,  however,  busy  translatiug  when  be  died.  All  diffi- 
onlties,in  fact,  were  liglitencd  by  the  general  interest  which  his  la- 
bors aroused.  When  the  length  of  the  "  Golden  Legend"  makes 
him  "  half  desperate  to  have  accomplisht  it"  and  ready  to  "  lay  it 
apart,"  the  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  nowise  to  leave  it,  and 
promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a  buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  onc« 
It  wt're  done.  "  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men  of  tliis  realm 
came  and  demanded  many  and  often  times  wherefore  I  have  not 
made  and  emprynted  the  noble  history  of  the  'San  GraaL'"  We 
see  his  visitors  discussing  with  the  sagacious  printer  the  hislorio 
existence  of  Artlmr.  I>achesB  Margaret  of  Somerset  lends  him  her 
"  Blanchadine  and  Eglantine ;"  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester  brings 
him  his  translation  of  the  work  called  "  Cato ;"  a  mercer  of  London 
presses  him  to  nndertake  the  "  Royal  Book"  of  Philip  te  Bel,  Tho  " 
Queen's  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  chats  with  him  over  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers."  Even  kings  showed 
their  interest  in  nis  work:  bis  "Tully"  was  printed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  "  Order  of  Chivalry"  dedicated 
to  Richard  the  Third,  bis  "  Facts  of  Arms"  published  at  the  desiro 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  fact,  rivaled  each  other  in  their  patranage  of  such  literature  as 
they  could  find.  The  fashion  of  large  and  gorgeons  libraries  had 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  English  princes  of  the  time:  Henry 
the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of  books ;  that  of  the  Lonvre  was 
seized  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  great  nobles  took  a  far  more  active  and  pcrsonEU  part  in  tho 
literary  revival  The  warrior,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  was  a  well-known 
lover  of  books.  Bad  Rivers  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
day ;  he  found  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  pilgrimages  and  politics 
to  translate  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  and  a  couple  of  re- 
ligious tracts  for  Caxton's  press.  A  friend  of  far  greater  intellcct- 
u^  distinction,  however,  than  these  was  found  in  John  Tiptoft,  Earl 
of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sisth,  in  search  of  learning  to  Italy,  had  stndied  at  her  universities, 
and  become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity 
drew  tears  from  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  popes,  Pius  the  Sec- 
ond, better  known  as  .^neas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no  words 
warm  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  "  which  in  his  time 
flowered  in  virtue  and  cunning,  to  whom  I  know  none  like  among 
the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral  virtue."  But  tho 
ruthlessness  of  the  Renascence  appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side 
with  its  intellectual  vigor,  imd  the  fall  of  one  whose  orudty  had 
earned  him  the  surname  of  "  the  Butcher"  even  amid  the  horrors 
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of  the  civil  war  wa8  greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  faithful 

Erint«r.  "  What  great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in  a  preface  long  after 
is  fall, "  of  that  noblv,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  lord ;  when  I  re- 
member and  ndvertise  his  life,  his  aoienoe,  and  his  virtue,  me  think- 
«th  (God  not  displeased)  over  great  a  loss  of  such  a  man,  consider- 
ing his  estate  and  onnning." 

Amang  the  group  who  enconr^ed  the  press  of  Caxton  we  havo 
already  seen  the  figure  of  the  King's  young  brother,  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Able  and  ruthlesa  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  had 
watched  keenly  the  increase  of  pnblio  discontent  as  his  brother's 
policy  developed  itself,  and  had  founded  on  it  a  scheme  of  daring 
mmbition.  On  the  King's  death,  Richard  hastened  to  secaro  the 
person  of  his  royal  nephew,  Edward  the  Fifth,  to  hurry  the  Queen's 
family  to  execntion,  and  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Parliament 
the  office  of  Protector  of  the  realm.  As  yet  he  had  acted  in  strict 
miion  with  the  Royal  Council,  but  hardly  a  month  had  passed,  when, 
saddenly  entering  the  Council-chamber,  he  charged  Lord  Hastinge, 
the  favorite  minister  of  the  late  King,  who  still  presided  over  its 
meetings,  with  sorcery  and  designs  upon  his  life.  As  he  dashed 
his  hand  upon  the  table  the  room  was  filled  with  soldiers.  "I  will 
not  dine,"  said  the  Dnke,  addressing  Hastings,  "till  they  have 
brought  me  your  head;"  and  the  powerful  minister  was  hurried  to 
instant  execution  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower.  His  colkaguea 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every  check  on  the  Duke's  designs 
waa  removed.  Edward's  marriage  had  always  been  unpopular, 
and  Richard  ventured,  on  the  plea  of  a  pre-contract  on  bis  broth- 
er's part,  to  declare  it  invalid  and  its  issue  illegitimate.  Only  one 
step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  a  month  after  his  brother's  death 
the  Duke  listened  with  a  show  of  reluctance  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Parliament,  and  consented  to  accept  the  crown.  Daring,  however, 
as  was  his  natural  temper,  it  was  not  to  more  violence  that  he  trust- 
ed in  this  seizure  of  the  throne.  -  The  personal  popularity  of  Ed- 
ward had  hardly  restrained  the  indignation  with  which  the  nation 
felt  the  gradual  approach  of  tyranny  throughont  his  reign;  and  it 
was  as  the  restorer  of  its  older  liberties  that  Richard  appealed  for 
popular  support.  "  We  be  determined,"  said  the  citizeus  of  Lon- 
don in  a  petition  to  the  new  monarch, "  rather  to  adventure  and  to 
commit  ns  to  the  peril  of  our  Uvea  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to 
live  in  such  thralldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time 
heretofore,  oppressed  and  iniui'ed  by  extortions  and  new  imposi- 
tions agunat  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of 
this  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is  inherited,"  The  now  King 
met  the  appeal  by  again  convoking  Parliament,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  b«en  all  but  discontinued  under  Edwni-d,  and  by  sweep- 
ing measures  of  reform.  In  the  one  session  of  his  brief  reign  he 
declared  the  practice  of  extorting  money  by  "  benevolences"  illegal, 
while  numerous  grants  of  pardons  and  remission  of  forfeitures  re- 
versed in  some  measure  the  policy  of  terror  by  which  Edward  at 
once  held  the  country  in  awe  and  filled  his  treasury.  The  energy 
of  the  bew  government  was  seen  in  the  numerous  statutes  which 
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'  broke  the  slumbers  of  Parliamentary  legislation.  A  series  of  mer- 
oantile  enactments  strove  to  protect  the  growing  interests  of  En- 
glish commerce.  The  King's  interest  in  literature  showed  itself  in 
the  provision  that  no  statatea  should  act  as  a  hinderanoe  "  to  any 
artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  oonntry  he  be,  for 
bringing  nnto  this  realm  or  selling  by  retail  or  otherwise  of  any 
manner  of  books,  wiitten  or  imprinted."  His  prohibition  of  the 
iniquitous  seizure  of  goods  before  coni^tion  of  felony,  which  bad 
'prevailed  during  Edward's  reign,  his  liberation  of  ^e  bondmen 
I  who  Btitl  remained  unenfranchised  on  the  royal  domain,  and  his 
I  reli^ous  foundations,  show  Richard's  keen  anxiety  to  purchase  a 
I  popularity  in  which  the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  for- 
gotten. But  the  gratitnde  which  he  had  earned  by  hia  restoration 
c£  the  older  liberty  was  swept  away  in  the  universal  horror  at  a 
new  deed  of  blood.  His  vonng  nephews,  Edward  the.Fifth  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  flung,  at  his  accession,  into  the 
Tower ;  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  boys,  murdered, 
as  it  was  alleged,  by  their  uncle's  order,  united  the  whole  nation 
against  him.  Morton,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Ely,  took  advant^e  of 
the  general  hatred  and  of  the  common  hostility  of  both  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  to  the  royai  marderer  to  link  both  parties  in  a 
wide  conspiracy.  Of  the  lino  of  John  of  Gaunt  no  lawful  issue  re- 
miuned,  but  the  House  of  Somerset  had  sprung,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  his  union  with  his  mistress,  Catherine  Bwynford ;  and  the  last 
representative  of  this  line,  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  had  mar- 
ried Edmund  Tudor,  and  become  the  mother  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond.  In  the  bill  which  in  other  respects  legitimated  the 
Beauforts  the  right  of  snocession  to  the  throne  had  been  expressly 
reserved,  but  as  the  last  remaining  cion  of  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
Henry's  claim  to  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  partisans  of  hia  house, 
and  he  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Brittany  from  the  jeal- 
ous hostility  of  the  Yorkist  soveretgns.  Morton,  who  had  joined 
him  in  his  exile,  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  horror  with 
which  Richard  was  regarded  even  by  the  Yorkists  themselves,  and 
to  unite  both  parties  in  his  favor  by  a  promise  of  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  result 
of  this  masterly  policy  was  seen  as  soon  as  the  Eai4  lauded,  in  spite 
of  Richard's  vigilance,  at  litilford  Haven,  and  advanced  through 
Wales.  He  no  sooner  enoonntered  the  royal  army  at  Bosworth 
Field  in  Leicestershire  than  treachery  decided  the  day.  Abandon- 
ed ere  the  battle  began  by  a  division  of  hia  foroes  under  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  as  it  opened  by  a  second  body  under  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Richard  dashed,  with  a  cry  of  "  Treason  I  Treason  I"  into 
the  thick  of  the  fi^ht.  Id  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had  already 
flung  the  Lancastnan  standard  to  the  ground  and  hewed  his  way 
into  the  very  presence  of  his  rival,  when  he  fell,  overpowered  by 
numbers;  and  the  crown  which  he  had  worn, and  which  was  found, 
as  the  Btmggle  ended,  lying  near  a  hawthom-hush,  was  placed  oq 
the  head  of  Ue  oon<ineror. 
With  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ended  the  long  blood- 
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shed  of  the  (uvil  wars.  The  two  warring  lines  were  united  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth :  his  only  dangerona  rivala  were  removed 
fay  the  sucoessive  execntioua  of  the  nephews  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  (a  eon  of  Edward's  brother,  the  Dake  of  Clar- 
ence) and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (a  son  of  Edward's  sis- 
ter^, who  had  been  acknowledged  as  his  suocesBOT  by  Richard  the 
Third.  Two  remarkable  impostors  snooeeded  for  a  time  in  excit- 
ing foiinidable  revolts — Lambert  Simnet,  the  son  of  a  joiner  at  Ox- 
ford, under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Ferkin  War- 
becl^  a  native  of  Toarnay,  who  personated  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
second  of  the  ohildrea  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Defeat,  however, 
reduced  the  first  to  the  post  of  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen ;  and 
the  second,  after  far  straoger  adventures,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  claims  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
DnchesS' Dowager  of  Bnrgundy,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  aunt, 
was  captured  and  brought  to  the  block.  Revolt  only  proved  more 
clearly  the  strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  New  Monarchy 
by  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war.  T^e 
introdactioD  of  gunpowder  had  rained  feudalism.  The  mounted 
and  heavily  armed  luiight  gave  way  to  the  meaner  footman.  For- 
tresses which  had  been  impregnable  agfunst  the  attacks  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  crumbled  before  the  new  artillery.  Although  gunpowder 
had  been  in  use  as  early  as  Cressy,  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it  was  really  brought  Into  effective 
employment  as  a  military  resource.  But  the  revolution  in  warfare 
was  immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth  were  wars  of  sieges. 
The  "  Last  of  the  BaroM,"  as  Warwick  has  pioturesquely  been 
styled,  relied  mainly  on  his  train  of  artillery.  Artillery  gave  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh  his  easy  victory  over  a  rising  of  the  Cornish  insur- 
gents, the  most  formidable  i^ger  which  threatened  his  throne. 
Tbe  strength  which  the  change  gave  to  the  Crown  was,  in  faot, 
almost  irresistible.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  oall  of  a 
great  baron  had  been  enough  to  raise  a  formidaole  revolt.  Yeo- 
men and  retainers  took  down  the  bow  from  their  chimney-corner, 
knights  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  in  a  few  days  an  army  threat- 
vawi  the  throne.  But  without  artilleiy  such  an  army  was  now  help- 
less, and  the  one  train  of  artillery  in  the  kingdom  lay  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  King.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  strength  which  ena- 
bled the  new  sovereign  to  quietly  resume  the  policy  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  de- 
scent to  base  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  purely  Parliamentary  ti- 
tle. Without  reference  either  to  the  claim  of  blood  or  conquest, 
the  Houses  enacted  simply  "  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown 
should  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  iu  the  most  royal  person  of  their 
sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfntly  ensuing."  But  the  policy  of  Edward  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, and  Parliament  was  only  once  convened  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  chief  aim,  indeed,  of  the  King 
appeared  to  be  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  which  should  relieve 
him  from  the  need  of  appealing  for  its  aid.     Subsidies  granted  for 
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tbe  support  of  a  war  with  France,  which  Henry  evaded,  were  care- 
fully hoarded  by  hie  grasping  eoonomy,  and  swelled  by  the  revival 
of  dormant  claims  of  the  Crown,  by  the  exaction  of  fines  for  the 
breach  of  forgotten  tenures,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  eztorUons. 
The  dtsoontinuance  of  Parliament  was  followed  by  Uie  revival  of 
benevolences.  A  dilemma  of  his  favorite  minister,  whioh  received 
the  name  of  "  Morton's  fork,"  extorted  gifts  to  the  exchequer  from 
men  who  lived  handsomely  on  the  ground  that  their  wealth  was 
manifest,  and  from  those  who  lived  plainly  on  the  plea  that  econo- 
my had  made  them  wealthy.  So  saccessfal  were  these  efforts,  that 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  Henry  beqneatbed  a  hoard  of  two  milliona 
to  his  successor.  The  same  imitation  of  Edward's  policy  was  seea 
In  Henry's  civil  government.  Broken  as  was  the  strength  of  the 
baronage,  there  still  remained  lords  whom  the  new  monarch  watch* 
ed  with  a  jealous  Bolicitude.  Their  power  lay  in  the  hosts  of  dis- 
orderly retainers  who  swarmed  round  their  honses,  ready  to  fnr- 
nish  a  force  in  caae  of  revolt,  while  in  peace  they  became  centres  of 
outrage  and  defiance  to  the  law.  Edward  had  ordered  the  dissola- 
tion  of  these  military  households  in  his  Statute  of  Liveries,  and  the 
statute  was  enforced  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  severity.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  devoted  adfaerraits  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  the  King  found  two  long  lines  of  liveried 
retainers  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  "I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  my  tord,"  said  Henry  as  they  parted,  "  but  I  may  not  en- 
dure to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you."  Tlie  Earl  was  glad  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  il0,00O. 
It  was  with  a  special  view  to  the  suppression  of  this  danger  that 
Henry  revived  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Council,  whioh 
bad  almost  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  whose  immense  development 
at  a  later  time  furnished  his  son  with  his  readiest  instrument  of 
tyranny.  A  yet  more  dangerous  innovation,  the  law  which  cnnbled 
justices  of  assize  or  of  the  peace  to  try  all  cases  save  those  of  trea- 
son and  felony  without  a  jury,  may  have  been  a  merely  temporary 
measure  for  'the  redress  of  disorder,  and  was  repealed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  reign.  But  steady  as  was  the  drift  of  Henry's  pol- 
icy in  ihe  direction  of  despotism,  we  see  no  traces  of  the  originality 
or  genius  with  which  the  fancy  of  later  historians  has  invested  him. 
His  temper,  silent,  jealous,  but  essentially  oommonplace,  was  content 
to  follow  out,  tamely  and  patiently,  the  plans  of  Edward,  without 
anticipating  the  more  terrible  policy  of  Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell. 
Wrapped  in  schemes  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  whioh  we  shall  after- 
ward refer,  he  looked  with  dread  and  auspidon  on  the  one  move- 
ment which  broke  the  apathy  of  his  reign^  uie  great  intellectual  reV' 
olotion  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Revival  ra  Letters. 
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SeotlMi  IT.— Tlie  Hew  Z.«anilMK.    ISM— I6S0. 

[AtifAortnei. — The  nneral  Utsracj  hbtoij  of  thii  period  is  full;  aiiJ  accurate!; 
giTED  by  Mr.  Hallam  ("Lilsralure  of  Europe"),  aud  in  a  confused  but  interesting 
way  by  Warlon  ("History  of  English  Poetry").  The  best  and  most ' accessible 
edition  in  England  of  the  typical  book   of  the  Reriral,  Mora's  "  Utopia,"  is  that 

Ebiished  and  edited  by  Ur.  Arber  ("  English  Seprints,"  186B).  The  history  of 
BsmuB  in  EogUnd  may  be  followed  in  his  onn  entanainiug  IJstters,  abatrects  of 
Mme  of  which  will  be  fouuil  in  the  well-knonn  biography  by  Jonin.  Colet's  work 
and  the  theological  aspect  of  the  Revival  have  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  See- 
bohm  C"  The  Oxford  Ueibrmers  of  1438")  ;  for  Warhsm's  share,  I  hare  T«niured  to 
borrow  a  little  from  a  p^^er  of  mine  on  "Lambeth  and  tlie  Ar^bishope,"iD  jfa«- 
mUlai'M  MayiaiM.^ 

While  Eneland  cowered  before  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  or  iloia- 
bered  beneath  the  apathetic  ride  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  world 
around  her  was  passing  through  changes  more  momentons  than  any 
it  had  witnessed  unce  the  viotorv  of  Christianity  and  the  fall  of 
the  Koman  Empire.  Its  physical  bounds  were  saddenly  enlai^ed. 
The  disooveriefl  of  Copeniicns  revealed  to  man  the  secret  of  the 
uniTerse.  The  dariiig  oi  the  Portuguese  mariners  doabled  the 
Oape  of  Oood  Hope  and  anchored  their  merchant  fleets  in  the  har- 
bors of  India.  Columbus  crossed  the  untraversed  ocean  to  add  a 
New  World  to  the  Old.  Sebastian  Cabot,  starting  from  the  port 
of  Bristol,  threaded  his  way  among  the  icebei^  of  Labrador.  This 
Midden  contact  wi^  new  lands,  new  fuths,  new  races  of  men,  quick- 
ened the  slambering  intelligence  of  Earope  into  a  strange  cnrjoeity. 
Tbe  first  book  of  voyages  that  told  of  the  Western  World,  the 
travels  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  was,  at  the  time  of  More's  "  Utopia," 
"  in  every  body's  hands."  The  "  Utopia"  itseif,  in  its  wide  range  of 
■pecnlation  on  every  subject  of  hnmau  thonght  and  action,  tolls  as 
how  ronghly  and  utterly  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  broken  np.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  flight  of  its  Greek  scholars  to  the  shores  of 
Italy,  opened  anew  the  science  and  literature  of  the  older  world  at 
tlie  very  hour  when  the  intellectual  enei^  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
sunk  into  exhaustion.  Kot  a  single  book  of  any  real  value,  save 
those  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Philippe  de  Commincs,  was  pro- 
duced north  of  the  Alps  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  England, 
as  we  have  seen,  literature  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  exiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy ; 
and  that  Florence,  so  long  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  art,  became 
tho  home  of  an  intellectual  revival.  The  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
drama  of  Sophocles,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  woke 
again  to  life  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  dome  with  which 
Branelleschi  had  just  crowned  the  city  by  the  Amo.  All  the  rest- 
less energy  which  Florence  had  bo  long  thrown  into  the  cause  of 
liberty  she  flong,  now  that  her  liberty  was  reft  from  her,  into  the 
cftDse  of  letters.  The  galleys  of  her  merchants  brought  back  mano- 
■cripts  from  the  East  as  tho  moat  preoious  portion  of  their  freight. 
Id  the  palaces  of  her  nobles  fragments  of  olassio  soulptare  ranged 
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themselves  beneath  the  frescoes  of  Gbirlandajo.  The  recoveiy  of 
a  treatise  of  Cioero  or  a  tract  of  Sallust  from  the  dast  of  a  mo- 
Dastio  Ubraiy  was  welcomed  by  the  group  of  statesmen  and  artists 
who  gathered  in  the  Rncellai  gardens  with  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm. 
Crowds  of  foreign  scholars  soon  Socked  over  the  Alps  to  learn 
Greek,  the  key  ofthe  now  knowledge,  from  the  Florentine  teachers. 
Grocyn,  a  fellow  of  Xew  College,  was  perhaps  the  first  Englishman 
who  studied  nnder  the  Greek  exile,  Chalcondylas,  and  the  Greek 
leotares  which  he  delivered  in  Oxford  on  his  return  mark  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  period  in  our  history,  Pbysioal  as  well  as  literary 
actirity  awoke  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  teachers  of  Greece,  and 
the  continnous  progress  of  English  science  may  be  dated  from  the 
day  when  Linacre,  another  Oxford  student,  returned  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Florentine  Potitian  to  revive  the  older  tradition  of 
medicine  by  his  translation  of  Gralen.  The  awakening  of  a  rational 
Christianity,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Teutonic  world  at  large, 
begins  with  the  Florentine  studies  of  John  Colet. 

From  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  the  revival  of  letters  wonld 
take  a  tone  in  England  very  different  from  the  tone  it  had  taken  in 
Italy — a  tone  less  literary,  less  largely  human,  bnt  more  moral,  more 
religions,  more  practical  in  its  bearings  both  upon  society  and  poli- 
tics, l^e  vigor  and  earnestness  of  Colet  were  the  best  proof  of 
the  strength  with  which  the  new  movement  was  to  afFect  English 
religion.  He  came  back  from  Florence  to  Oxford  utterly  untouch- 
ed by  the  Platonic  mysticism  or  the  Bemi-serious  infidelity  which 
characterized  the  group  of  scholars  ronnd  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
He  was  hardly  more  infiuenoed  by  their  literary  enthusiasm.  The 
knowledge  of  Greek  seems  to  have  had  one  almost  exclusive  end 
for  him,  and  this  was  a  i-eligious  end.  Greek  was  the  key  bv  which 
ho  could  unlock  the  Gospels  and  the  New  Testament,  and  in  these 
ha  thought  that  he  could  fiod  a  new  religions  standing-ground.  It 
was  this  resolve  of  Colet  to  fling  aside  the  traditional  dogmas  of  his 
day,  and  to  discover  a  rational  and  practical  religion  in  the  Gospels 
themselves,  which  gave  its  peculiar  stamp  to  the  theology  of  the 
Renascence.  His  &ith  stood  simply  on  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  In  the  prominence  which  such  a  view  gave  to 
tiie  moral  life,  in  his  free  criticism  of  the  earlier  Scriptnres,  in  hia 
tendency  to  simple  forms  of  doctrine  and  confessions  of  faith,  Colet 
struck  the  key-note  of  a  mode  of  religions  thought  as  strongly  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  later  Reformation  as  with  that  of  Cathol- 
ioism  itself.  The  allegorical  and  mystical  theology  on  which  the 
Middle  Ages  had  spent  thoir  intellectual  vigor  to  such  little  pnrpose 
fell  at  one  blow  before  his  rejection  of  all  but  the  historical  and 

frammatioal  sense  of  the  Biblical  text.  The  great  fabric  of  belief 
nilt  up  by  the  medieval  doctors  seemed  to  him  simply  "  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  school-men."  In  the  life  and  sayings  of  its  foundcrj 
he  found  a  simple  and  rational  Christianity,  whose  fittest  expression 
was  the  Apostles'  Creed.  "About  the  rest,"  he  said  with  charac- 
teristic impatience, "  let  divines  dispute  as  they  will."  Of  bis  at- 
titude toward  the  ooarser  aspects  or  the  current  religioo  bis  behav> 
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ior  at  a  later  time  before  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Can- 
terbnry  ^ves  na  a  rough  indication.  Aa  the  blaze  of  its  jewels,  ita 
coatly  soulptnres,  ita  elaborate  metal-work  burst  oq  Colet'a  view,  he 
BU^eHted  with  bitter  irony  that  a  aaint  so  lavish  to  the  poor  in  hia 
llfetiiue  would  certainly  prefer  that  they  should  poseesB  the  wealth 
heaped  round  him  siDOe  his  death,  and  rejected  with  petulant  dia- 
gust  the  rags  of  the  martyr  which  were  offered  for  his  adoration, 
and  the  shoe  which  waa  offered  for  hia  kiss.  The  earnestness,  the 
'religions  seal,  the  very  impatienoe  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
past  which  we  see  in  every  word  and  act  of  the  man,  burst  out  in 
the  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford. 
Even  to  the  most  critical  among  his  hearers  he  seemed  "  like  one 
■aspired,  raised  in  voice,  eye,  his  whole  countenance  and  mien,  out 
of  himself."  Severe  as  was  the  outer  life  of  the  new  teacher,  a 
severity  marked  by  bis  plain  black  robe  and  the  frugal  table  which 
he  preserved  amid  his  later  dignities,  his  lively  conversation,  his 
frank  simplicity,  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  Ufe,  even  the  keen 
outbursts  of  his  troublesome  temper,  endeared  him  to  a  group  of 
scholars  among  whom  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  stood  in  the 
for«noat  rank. 

"Greece  haa  crossed  the  Alps," cried  the  exiled  Argyropnloa  on 
bearing  a  translation  of  Thucydides  by  the  German  Reuchlin ;  but 
the  glory,  whether  of  Reuchlin  or  of  the  Teutonic  scholars  who  fol- 
lowed him,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Erasmus.  His  enormous 
industry,  the  vast  store  of  classical  learning  which  he  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, Erasmus  shared  with  others  of  his  day.  In  patristio 
reading  he  may  have  stood  beneath  Luther;  in  originality  and  pro- 
foundness of  thought  he  was  certiuiily  inferior  to  More.  His  theol- 
ogy, though  he  made  a  far  greater  mark  on  the  world  by  it  than 
even  by  his  scholarship,  we  have  seen  that  he  derived  almost  with- 
out change  from  Colet.  But  his  combination  of  vast  learning  with 
keen  observation,  of  acuteness  of  remark  with  a  lively  fancy,  of  ge- 
nial wit  with  a  perfect  good  sense — his  union  of  aa  sincere  a  piety 
and  as  profound  a  zeal  Utr  rational  rclinon  as  Colet's  with  a  dispas> 
flionate  fairness  toward  older  faiths,  alarge  love  of  secular  culture, 
and  a  genial  freedom  and  play  of  mind — this  union  was  his  own ; 
and  it  was  through  this  that  Erasmus  embodied  for  the  Teutonic 
peoples  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Xew  Learning  during  the 
long  scholar-life  which  began  at  Paris  and  ended  amid  darkness 
and  sorrow  at  Basle.  At  the  time  of  Colet's  return  from  Italy 
Krasmus  waa  young  and  comparatively  unknown;  but  the  chivu- 
rons  enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement  breaks  out  in  his  letters 
froni  Paris,  whither  he  had  wandered  as  n  scholar.  "  I  have  given 
ap  my  whole  soul  to  Greek  learning,"  he  writes ;  "  and  as  soon  as 
I  get  any  money  I  shall  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  1  shall  buy  some 
cloUies."  It  was  in  despair  of  reaching  Italy  that  the  young  scholar 
made  hie  way  to  Oxf^d,  as  the  one  place  on  this  side  the  Alps 
where  he  would  be  enabled,  through  the  teaching  of  GrocyD,to  ae- 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  there 
tnan  all  feeling  of  r^^t  vaniahed  away.    "  I  have  found  in  Oz> 
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ford,"  he  wntes, "  bo  much  polish  and  learning  that  now  I  ]iar<llj 
care  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the  sake  of  having  been 
there.  When  I liateo  to  my  friend  Colet,  it  eeems  like  listening  to 
Plato  himself.  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  wide  range  of  Grooyn*a 
knowledge?  What  can  be  more  searohing,  deep,  and  refined  tiian 
the  judgment  of  Liuacre?    When  did  Nature  monld  a  temper  more 

gintie, endearing, and  happy  than  the  temper  of  Thomas  More?" 
ut  the  new  movement  was  already  spreading  beyond  the  boonds  of 
Oxford.  If,  like  every  other  living  impulse,  it  shrank  from  the  cold 
SQspicion  of  the  King,  it  fonnd  shelter  under  the  patronage  of  his 
minister.  Immersed  as  Archbishop  Wsrham  was  in  the  business 
of  the  state,  he  was  no  mere  politioian.  The  eulogies  which  Eras- 
mas  lavished  on  him  while  be  lived,  his  praises  of  the.  Primate's 
learning,  of  his  ability  in  business,  his  pleasant  humor,  his  modesty, 
his  fidelity  to  friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of  Uving  man  are 
commonly  worth.  But  it  is  ditfioult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
glowing  picture  which  he  drew  of  him  when  death  had  destroyed 
all  interest  in  mere  aduladon.  The  letters  indeed  which  passed  be- 
tween the  great  churchman  and  the  wandering  scholar,  the  quie^ 
simple-hearted  grace  which  amid  constant  instances  of  munificence 
preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary  friendship,  the  enlighten- 
ed piety  to  which  Erasmus  could  address  the  noble  words  of  his 
preface  to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of  every  good  man  of 
Warham's  day.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the  Archbishop  offered 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  prelates  of  his  time.  He  cared 
notiiing  lor  the  pomp,  the  aenstial  pleasures,  the  hunting  and  dicing 
in  which  they  too  commonly  indulged.  An  hour's  pleasant  reading, 
a  quiet  chat  with  some  learned  new-comer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
round  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Few  men  realised  ao  thor- 
onghly  as  Warham  the  new  conception  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  which  the  old  social  distinctions  of  the  world  were 
to  vanish  away.  His  favorite  relaxation  was  to  aup  among  a  group  . 
of  scholarly  visitors,  enjoying  their  fun  and  retorting  with  fun  of 
his  own.  But  the  scholar-world  found  more  than  supper  or  fun  at 
the  Primate's  board.  His  purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  their  pov- 
erty. "Ilad  I  found  such  a  patron  in  my  youth,"  Erasmus  wrote 
long  after, "I  too'  might  have  been  oonnted  amoi^  the  fortunate 
ones."  It  was  with  Grooyn  that  Erasmna  rowed  up  the  river  to 
Warham's  board  at  Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  anpromising  begin- 
ning the  aoqaaintonoe  turned  out  wonderfully  well.  The  Primate 
loved  him,  Erasmus  wrote  home,  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  hia 
brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed  that  of  all  his  friends.  He 
offered  him  a  sinecure,  and  when  ho  declined  it  he  bestewed  on  him 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year.  When  Erasmus  wandered 
to  Paris,  it  wns  Warham's  invitation  which  recalled  him  to  Ea- 

fland.     When  the  rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on  tlie  sour 
eer  of  Cambridge,  it  was  Warham  who  sent  him  fifty  angels.     "  1 
wish  there  were  thirty  legions  of  them,"  the  old  man  puns  in  hia 
good-hamored  way. 
The  hopes  of  the  little  group  of  scfaohirs  were  held  in  check  dar. 
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iDg  the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh  by  his  snspidon  and  ill-vUl,  bnt 
a  "  New  Order,"  to  use  their  own  eothnsiaetio  term,  dawned  on 
them  with  the  acoesaion  of  his  son.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  hardly 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  monuted  the  throne,  but  the 
beanty  of  his  pereon,  his  vigor  and  skill  in  arms,  seemed  only  matoh- 
ed  by  the  generosity  of  his  temper  and  the  nobleness  of  his  political 
aims.  The  abases  of  the  previous  reign,  the  extortion  of  the  royal 
treasury,  were  at  once  remedied.  Empson  and  Dadley,  the  min- 
isters of  his  father's  tyranny,  were  brought  to  the  block,  and  the 
nghts  of  the  subject  proteoted  by  a  limitation  of  the  time  within 
which  actions  for  recovery  of  its  rights  might  be  brought  by  the 
Crown.  Ko  aocession  ever  excited  higher  expectations  among  a 
people  than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Pole,  his  bitterest  enemy, 
confessed  at  a  later  time,  that  the  King  was  of  a  temper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  bis  reign  "from  which  all  excellent  things  might  have 
been  hoped."  His  sympathies  were  from  the  first  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  New  Learning ;  for  Henry  was  not  only  himself  a  fair 
8oholar,but  even  in  boyhood  bad  roneed  by  his  wit  and  attainments 
the  wonder  of  Erasmus.  The  great  scholar  hurried  bacb  to  En- 
gland to  pour  out  bis  exultation  in  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  bis  song 
of  triumph  over  the  old  world  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  which  was 
to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  new  reign. 
Foily,  in  his  amusing  little  book,  monata  a  pulpit  in  cap  and  bells 
and  pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the  world  around  her, 
the  superstition  of  the  monk,  the  pedantry  of  the  grammarian,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  the  cruelty  of  the  sports- 
man. Gayty  as  it  reads,  the  book  was  written  in  More'a  house  to 
while  away  hours  of  sickness.  The  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed 
by  the  earnestness  of  Colet.  Four  years  before  be  bad  been  called 
from  Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  SL  Paul's,  and  be  now  became  tlie 
great  preacher  of  his  day,  the  predecessor  of  Lntimer  in  his  simplic- 
iCy,  bis  directness,  and  bis  force.  Bat  for  the  euocesa  of  the  new 
reform,  a  reform  which  oonld  only  be  wrought  out  by  the  tranquil 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  human 
consf^ence,  the  one  needful  thing  was  peace ;  and  the  young  King  to 
whom  the  scholar-group  looked  was  already  longing  for  war.  Long 
aa  peace  had  been  established  between  the  two  countries,  the  designs 
fof  England  upon  the  French  crown  had  never  been  really  abandoned. 
"Edward  the  Fonrth  and  Henry  the  Seventh  had  each  threatened 
France  with  invasion,  and  only  withdrawn  on  a  humiliating  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  policy  of 
Lewis,  his  extinction  of  the  great  fendatories,  and  the  administrative 
oentr^ization  which  he  was  the  flrat  to  introduce,  raised  his  king- 
dom ere  the  close  of  hie  reign  to  a  height  far  above  that  of  its  Euro- 
pean rivals.  The  poweraf  France,  in  ^t,  was  only  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  Spain,  which  had  become  a  great  state  uirough  the  union 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  where  the  prudence  of  Ferdinand  was 
suddenly  backed  by  the  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  had  added  the 
Now  World  to  the  dominion  of  Castile.  Too  weak  to  meet  France 
singte-banded,  Henry  the  Seventh  saw  in  an  alliance  with  Spun,  not 
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merely  a  secnrity  against  his  "  hereditary  enemy  "  bnt  an  admirable 
starting-point  in  case  of  any  Englisli  attempt  for  the  recovery  of 
Guiense,  and  this  atlianoo  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  matoh  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  yoaiig  bride- 
groom ;  bnt  Henry  the  Eighth  clnng  to  his  father's  policy,  and  a 
Papal  dispenBation  enabled  Catherine  to  wed  the  brother  of  her  late 
husband,  the  young  sovereign  himself.  Throughout  the  first  years 
of  his  rdgn,  amid  the  tonmaments  and  revelry  which  seemed  to 
absorb  hia  whole  energies,  Henry  was  in  fact  keenly  watching  the 
opening  which  the  ambition  of  France  began  to  afford  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  struggle.  Under  the  successors  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  the  efforts  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  directed  to 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  Charles  the  Eighth,  after  entering  Milan  and 
Naples  in  triumph,  had  been  driven  back  over  the  Alps,  bnt  Lewis 
the  Twelfth  bad  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Lombard;. 
A  league  of  the  Italian  states  was  at  last  formed  for  his  expulsioo, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  to  this  league  Spain  and  England 
gave  their  joint  support.  Of  all  the  confederates,  however,  Henry 
idone  reaped  no  profit  from  the  war.  "The  barbarians,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Jidlas  the  Second, "  were  chased  beyond  the  Alps ;"  bat 
Ferdinand's  unscrupulous  adroitness  only  used  the  English  force, 
which  had  landed  at  Fontarabia  with  the  view  of  recovering 
dnienne,  to  cover  his  own  conquest  of  Navarre.  The  shame  of  this 
fruitless  campaign  roused  in  Henry  a  fiercer  spirit  of  aggression ;  he 
landed  in  person  in  the  Xorth  of  France,  and  a  sudden  rout  of  the 
French  cavalry  in  an  engagement  near  Guinegate,  which  received 
from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
gave  htm  the  fortresses  of  Toronenne  and  Tonmay.  The  young 
conqueror  was  eagerly  pressing  on  from  this  new  base  of  action  to 
the  reoovery  of  his  "  heritage  of  France,"  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  left  alone  hj  the  desertion  of  Ferdinand  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  WB  league.  The  millions  left  by  his  father  were  exhausted, 
his  snbjeots  had  lieen  drained  by  repeated  subsidies,  and,  furious 
as  ho  was  at  the  treachery  of  bis  allies,  Henry  was  driven  to  con- 
clude an  inglorious  peace. 

To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sndcleD  outbreak  of  the 
spirit  of  war,  this  change  of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had 
looked  for  a  "  new  order"  into  a  vulgar  conqueror,  proved  a  bitter 
disappointment.  Colet  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's, 
that  "  an  unjust  peace  is  better  than  the  jiistest  war,"  and  protest' 
ed  that  "  when  men  out  of  hatred  and  ambition  fight  with  and  de- 
stroy one  another,  they  fight  tinder  the  banner,  not  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  devil."  Erasmus  quitted  Cambridge  with  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  "madness"  around  him.  "It  is  the  people,"  he  said, 
in  words  which  must  have  startled  his  age,  "  it  is  the  people  who 
build  cities,  while  the  madness  of  princes  destroys  them."  The 
sovereigns  of  his  time  appeared  to  him  like  ravenous  birds  ponndng 
with  beak  and  claw  on  the  hard-won  wealth  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind.   "  Kings   who  are  soaroety  man,"  he  oxolaimed  in  bitter 
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irony,  **  are  oalled  '  divine ;'  th^  are  '  invincible,'  thongb  they  fly 
from  every  battle-field ; '  serene,' ttiongb  they  turn  the  world  npside 
down  in  a  storm  of  war; ' illnstrioafl,  though  they  ctovbI  in  igno- 
rance of  all  that  is  noble;  *  Catholio,'  though  they  foUow  any  thing 
ratber  than  Christ  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  haa  seemed  to  wise 
men  the  type  of  royalty,  a  bird  neither  beantiful,  nor  mnsical,  nor 
good  for  iood,  bnt  mnrderonB,  greedy,  hateful  to  ^  the  cnrse  of  all, 
and  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  barm  only  surpassed  by  its  de- 
rire  to  do  it."  It  was  the  first  time  in  moderB  history  that  religion 
had  formally  dissociated  itself  from  the  ambition  of  prinoes  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of  oritioism  bad  ventured  not 
only  to  question  bnt  to  deny  what  had  till  then  seemed  the  prima- 
ry truths  of  political  order.  We  shall  soon  see  to  what  fortber 
length  the  new  apeoalations  were  poshed  by  a  greater  thinker,  but 
for  the  moment  the  indignation  of  the  New  Learning  was  diverted 
to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sndden  peace.  The  silent  influenoes 
of  time  were  working,  indeed,  steadily  for  its  oanse.  The  printing- 
press  waa  making  letters  the  oommon  property  of  all  In  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  ten  thonsand  editions  of  books 
and  pamphlets  are  said  to  have  been  published  tbroughont  Enro^te, 
the  most  important  half  of  them  of  course  in  Italy ;  and  all  the  Lat- 
in aathors  were  aooessible  to  every  student  before  it  closed.  Al- 
most all  the  more  valnable  authors  of  Greece  were  published  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century  which  followed.  At  the  moment, 
therefore,  of  the  Peace  the  protonnd  inflaence  of  this  burst  of  the 
two  great  classic  literatures  upon  the  world  was  just  making  itself 
felt.  "  For  the  first  time,"  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of  M. 
Taine,  "  men  opened  their  eyes  and  saw."  The  human  mind  seem- 
ed to  eatber  new  energies  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  field  whidi  open- 
ed be«>re  it.  It  attacked  every  province  of  knowledge,  and  m  a 
few  years  it  transformed  all.  Experimental  scienoe,  the  science  of 
philology,  the  science  of  politics,  the  critical  investigation  of  relig- 
ions truth,  all  took  their  origin  from  this  Renascence —  this  "  New 
Birth"  of  the  world.  Art,  if  it  lost  much  in  pnrity  and  propriety, 
gained  in  scope  and  in  the  fearlessness  of  its  love  of  natare.  Lit 
erature,  if  crushed  for  the  moment  by  the  overpowering  attraction 
of  the  great  models  of  Greece  ami  Rome,  r<>vived  with  a  grandeur 
of  form,  a  large  spirit  of  fanmanity,  such  as  it  had  never  known  since 
tbeir  day.  In  Eugtand,  the  inflaence  of  the  new  movement  extend- 
ed &r  bieyond  the  little  group  in  which  it  bad  a  few  years  before 
•eemed  concentrated.  The  great  churchmen  still  remuned  its  pa- 
tcona.  Langton,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  took  delight  in  examining 
the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal  family  every  evening,  and  sent 
all  the  most  promisttig  of  them  to  study  across  the  Alps.  Aicb- 
bishop  Warham,  in  a  similar  spirit,  sent  Croke  for  education  to 
Leipsio  and  Loavain.  Cuthbert  Tunstall  and  Hugh  Latimer,  men 
destined  to  strangely  different  fortunes,  went  to  study  together  at 
Padua.  Henry  himself,  bitterly  as  he  bad  disappointed  its  hopes, 
remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  New  Learning.  Through  all  the| 
■trange  changes  of  his  terrible  career  the  King's  oonrt  waa  the; 
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home  of  letters.  Even  as  a  boy  his  sob,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a 
fair  scholar  in  both  the  oinssical  langiia^s.  His  daughter  Mary 
wrote  good  Latin  letters.  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian 
aa  fliiently  as  EngUsb,  begau  every  day  with  an  hoar's  reading  io 
the  Greek  Testament,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of 
Isocratea  and  I>einosthene8.  Widely  aa  Henry's  ministers  differed 
from  one  another,  they  all  agreed  in  sharing  and  protecting  the 
oaltare  around  them. 

I'he  war,  therefore,  was  hardly  over,  when  the  New  Learning 
entered  on  its  work  of  reform  with  an  onei^y  which  contrasted 
strangdy  with  its  recent  tone  of  despair.  The  election  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  the  fellow-atudent  of  Linacre,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  seemed 
to  give  it  the  control  of  Christendom.  The  age  of  the  turbulent, 
ambitious  Julius  was  thought  to  be  over,  and  the  new  Fopc  ^^ 
clared  formally  for  a  universal  peace.  "  Leo,"  wrote  an  bn^ish 
^unt  at  his  Conrt,  in  words  to  which  after-history  lent  a  strange 
meaning, "  would  favor  literature  and  the  arts,  busy  himself  m 
bnUiiing,  and  enter  into  no  war  save  through  actaal  compulsion.'* 
England,  under  the  new  ministry  of  Wolaey,  withdrew  ftom  any 
active  interference  in  the  struggles  of  tho  Continent,  and  seemed  as 
resolute  as  Leo  himself  for  peace,  Colet  seized  the  opportunity  to 
commence  the  work  of  educational  reform  by  the  foundation  of  hia 
own  grammar  Bchool  beside  St.  Paul's.  The  bent  of  iXs  founder's 
mind  was  shown  by  the  imago  of  the  child  Jcsns  which  etood  over 
its  gate,  with  the  words  "  Hear  ye  Him"  graven  beneath  it.  "  Lift 
up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,"  wrote  the  dean  to  his  scholars,  in 
words  which  show  the  tendemesa  that  lay  beneath  the  stern  outer 
seeming  of  the  man — "  for  me  which  prayeth  for  yon  to  God,"  All 
the  educational  designs  of  the  reformers  were  carried  out  in  tho  new 
foundation.  Tho  old  methods  of  instruction  were  superseded  by 
fresh  grammars  composed  by  Erasmus  and  other  scholars  for  its  use. 
Lilly,  an  Oxford  student  who  had  studied  Greek  in  the  East,  was 
placed  at  its  head.  The  injunctions  of  the  founder  aimed  at  the  union 
of  rational  religion  with  sound  learning,  at  the  exclusion  of  the  echo- 
tastio  l<^c,  and  at  the  steady  diffusion  of  the  two  classical  literntures. 
The  more  bigoted  of  the  dergy  were  quick  to  take  alarm.  "  No 
wonder,"  More  wrote  to  the  dean, "  your  school  raises  a  storm,  for  it 
is  like  the  wooden  horse  in  whiuh  armed  Greeks  were  hidden  for  the 
ruin  of  barbarous  Troy."  But  the  cry  of  alarm  passed  helplessly 
away.  Not  only  did  the  study  of  Greek  creep  gradually  into  the 
schools  which  existed,  but  the  example  of  Colet  was  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  imitators.  More  grammar  schools,  it  has  been  said,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  in  the  thi^ee  centuries  be- 
fore. The  impulse  grew  happily  stronger  as  the  direct  influence  of 
the  New  Learning  passed  away.  The  grammar  schools  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  word  the  system  of  middle-class 
education  which  by  the  close  of  the  century  had  changed  the  very 
face  of  England,  were  the  direct  results  of  Colet's  foundation  of  St. 
Paul's.  But  the  "armed  Greeks"  of  More's  apologue  found  a  yet 
wider  field  in  the  reform  of  the  higher  edacaUon  of  the  ooimtry. 
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On  the  aniversities  the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  traa  iilie  a 
passing  fixim  death  to  life,  firasmus  gives  ns  a  picture  of  what 
happened  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  himself  for  a  time  a  teacher 
of  Greek.  "  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing  was  taught  here  but 
the  'Parva  Logiualia'  of  Alexander,  antiquated  exercises  from  Aris- 
totle, and  the  '  Qiieestionos'  of  Scotus.  As  time  went  on  better 
stuilies  were  added — ma  them  alios,  a  new,  or  at  any  rate  a  renovated, 
Aristotle,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  What  has  been  die 
result  ?  The  university  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it  con  compete 
with  the  best  universities  of  the  age."  Latimer  and  Croke  return- 
ed from  Italy  and  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge, 
where  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  new  movement,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.  At 
Oxford  the  revival  met  with  a  flercer  opposition.  The  contest  took 
the  form  of  boyish  frays,  in  which  the  young  partisans  and  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  New  Learning  took  sides  as  Gi'eeks  and  Trojans.'  T  he 
King  himself  had  to  summon  one  of  its  fiercest  enemies  to  Wood- 
stock, and  to  impose  silence  on  the  tirades  which  were  delivered 
irom  the  university  pulpit.  I^e  preacher  alleged  that  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Spirit.  "Tes,"  retorted  the  King, "  by  the  spirit 
oot  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly."  But  even  at  Oxford  the  contest  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  established  the  first 
Greek  lecture  there  iu  his  new  college  of  Corpus  Chi'isti,  and  a  pro- 
fessorsiiip  of  Greek  was  at  a  later  time  established  by  the  Crown. 
"The  students,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "rush  to  Greek  letters;  they 
endure  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
The  work  was  crowned  at  last  by  the  munificent  foundatioD  of  Car- 
dinal College,  to  share  in  whoso  teaching  Wolaey  invited  the  most 
eminent  of  the  living  scholars  of  Europe,  and  for  whose  library  ' 
piomised  to  obtain  copies  of  all  tho  raanuscripta  in  the  Vatican. 

As  Colet  had  been  the  first  to  attempt  the  reform  of  English 
education,  so  he  was  tho  first  to  undertake  the  reform  of  tbe 
Church.  Warham  still  flung  around  the  movement  his  steady  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  by  his  commission  that  Colet  was  enabled  to 
address  the  Gonvooation  of  tbe  Clergy  in  woi'ds  which  set  before 
them  with  unsparing  severity  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Vew  Learn- 
ing. "  Would  that  for  once,"  hurst  forth  the  fiery  preacher,  "  you 
would  remember  your  name  and  profession  and  take  thought  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  I  Never  was  it  more  necessary,  and 
never  did  the  state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  endeavors." 
"  We  are  troubled  with  heretics,"  he  went  on, "  but  no  heresy  of 
theirs  is  so  fatal  to  ua  and  to  the  people  at  large  as  the  vicious  and 
depraved  lives  of  the  clergy.  That  is  tbe  worst  heresy  of  all."  It 
was  the  reform  of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  tbe  clergy, 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  that  would  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  re- 
ligioo  in  the  people  at  targe.  The  accumulation  of  benefioes,  the 
luxury  and  worldlinesa  of  the  priesthood,  must  be  abandoned.  The 
prelates  ought  to  be  busy  preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labor 
in  their  own  dioceses.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  ordination 
sod  promotion  of  worthier  ministers,  residence  should  be  enforced. 
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the  lov  standard  of  clerical  moralit;  should  be  raised.  It  la  plain 
that  Colet  looked  fon^ard,  not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine,  but  to  a  re- 
form of  life ;  not  to  a  roTolntion  vhich  should  sweep  away  the  older 
superstitions  which  he  despised,  bat  to  a  regeneration  of  Epiritaal 
feeling  before  which  they  wonld  ineyitably  vanish,  Ke  was  at  once 
charged,  however,  with  heresy,  but  Warham  repelled  the  char^ 
with  disdain.  Henry  himself,  to  whom  Colet  had  been  denounced, 
bade  him  go  boldly  on.  "  Let  every  man  have  hia  own  doctor," 
said  the  young  Sing,  after  a  long  interview,  "  and  let  every  man 
favor  his  own,  but  this  man  is  the  doctor  for  me."  Still  moro 
marked  than  Warham's  protection  of  Colet  was  the  patronage 
which  the  Primate  extended  to  the  efforts  of  Erasmus.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Sl  Jerome  had  been  began  under  Warham's 
encouragement  during  the  ^eat  scholar's  residence  at  Oambridge, 
and  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  to  the  Archbishop  on  its  tiUo- 
pnge.  That  Erasmas  could  find  protection  in  Warham's  name  for 
a  work  which  boldly  recalled  Christendom  to  the  path  of  sound 
Biblical  oriticism,  that  he  could  address  him  in  words  so  outspoken 
as  those  of  bis  prefaoe,  shows  how  fully  the  Primate  sympathized 
with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Kew  Learning.  Kowhere  had  the 
spirit  of  inqnii7  so  firmly  set  itself  against  the  claims  of  authority. 
"Synods  and  decrees, and  even  councils,"  wrote  Erasmus,  " are  by 
no  means,  in  my  judgment,  the  fittest  modes  of  repressing  error, 
unless  truth  depend  simply  on  authority.  But,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
more  dogmas  tnere  are,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  produ- 
cing heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  moro  nnde- 
filed  than  when  the  world  was  content  with  a  sin^e  creed,  and  that 
the  shortest  creed  we  have."  It  is  touching  even  now  to  listen  to 
such  an  appeal  of  reason  and  of  culture  agamst  the  tide  of  dogma- 
tism whicn  was  soon  to  flood  Christendom  with  Augsbun;  Confes- 
sions, and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius,  and  Westminster  Catechisms,  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  Tht  principles  which  Erasmus  urved  in  bis 
"Jerome"  were  urged  with  far  greater  clearness  and  force  in  a 
work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  Reformation,  the 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  at 
Cambridge,  and  whose  production  was  almost  wholly  due  to  Uie  en- 
couragement and  assistance  he  received  from  English  scholars.  In 
itself  the  book  was  s  bold  defiance  of  theologic^  tradition.  It  set 
aside  the  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  secured  universal 
acceptance  in  the  Church.  Its  method  of  interpietation  was  baaed 
not  on  received  dogmas,  but  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  Ila 
real  end  was  the  end  at  which  Colet  bad  aimed  in  his  Oxford  lec- 
tures. Erasmus  desired  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  plaoe  of  tho 
Church,  to  reoall  men  from  the  teachings  of  Christian  theologians 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  whole  valne 
of  the  Gospels  to  him  lay  in  the  vividness  with  which  they  brought 
homo  to  their  readers  the  personal  impression  of  Christ  bimself. 
"  Were  we  to  have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have 
BO  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  sive  us  of  Christ,  speaking,  healing, 
dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were,  in  our  verr  preaenoe."    AU  the  so- 
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pentitioDs  of  medisevat  worship  faded  away  in  the  light  of  this  per- 
Booal  worship  of  Christ.  "  If  tlie  foot-prints  of  Christ  are  showu  ns 
in  any  place,  we  kneel  down  and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rath- 
er venerate  the  living  and  breathing  picture  of  him  in  these  books  ? 
We  deck  stataes  of  wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  Yet  they  only  profess  to  represent  to  ns  the  outer 
fonn  of  his  body,  while  uiese  books  present  ue  with  a  living  picture 
of  his  holy  utind."  In  the  same  way  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ 
was  made  to  supersede  the  mysterions  dogmas  of  the  older  eccle- 
siastical teachings.  "As  though  Christ  tanght  such  Huhtleties," 
burst  out  Erasmus :  "  subdeties  that  can  scarcely  be  understood  even 
by  a  few  theologians — or  as  though  the  streoeth  of  the  Christian 
religion  consisted  in  mtin's  ignorance  of  it  I  It  may  be  the  safer 
course,"  he  goes  on,  with  oharaoteristic  irony, "  to  conceal  the  state 
mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  his  mysteries  to  be  spread 
abroad  as  openly  as  was  possible."  In  the  diffusion,  in  the  universal 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  a  reformed 
Christianity  had  still,  he  nrged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  had 
held  the  translation  and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongne 
to  be  heresy  and  a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  Erasmus  bomly 
avows  his  wish  for  a  Bible  open  and  intelligible  to  all.  "I  wish 
that  even  the  weakest  woman  might  read  the  gospels  and  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that  they  were  translated  into  all  lan- 
gtiages,  so  as  to  be  read  and  understood  not  only  by  Scots  and 
Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  But  the  first  step  to 
their  being  read  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  long 
for  the  day  when  the  hasbandman  shaU  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  follows  the  plow,  when  the  weaver  shall  hum  them 
to  the  time  of  his  shuttle,  when  the  traveler  shall  while  away  with 
their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  ioumey."  The  Xew  Testament 
of  Erasmns  became  the  topic  of  toe  day ;  the  Court,  the  universi- 
ties, every  household  to  which  the  New  Learning  had  penetrated, 
read  and  discussed  it.  But  bold  as  its  language  may  have  seemed, 
Warham  not  only  expressed  his  approbation,  but  lent  the  wort — as 
be  wrote  to  its  author — "  to  bishop  after  bishop."  The  most  in- 
flaential  of  bis  suffragans.  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  declared  that 
the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commentaries :  the  most  learned, 
Fisher  of  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmns  at  his  honse. 

Daring  and  full  of  promise  as  were  these  efforts  of  the  Kew 
Learning  in  the  direction  of  educational  and  religious  reform,  its 
political  and  sottial  speculations  took  a  far  wider  range  in  the  "  Uto- 
pia" of  Thomas  More.  Even  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
where  be  had  spent  his  childhood,  More's  precocious  ability  had 
raised  the  highest  hopes.  "  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  gray- 
hured  statesman  used  to  say,  "this  boy  now  waiting  at  table  will 
tarn  out  a  marvelous  man.  Wo  have  seen  the  spell  which  his 
wonderful  learning  and  the  sweetness  of  bis  temper  threw  at  Ox- 
ford over  Colet  and  Erasmus ;  and,  young  as  he  was.  More  no  soon- 
er quitted  the  nniversity  than  he  was  known  throughout  Europe  as 
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one  of  the  foremost  figarea  in  the  new  movement.  The  keen  ir- 
regular face,  the  gray  restless  eye,  the  thiu  mobile  lips,  the  tumbled 
brown  hair,  the  careless  gait  and  dress,  as  they  remain  stamped  on 
the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner  soul  of  the  man,  his  viviici- 
ty,  hia  restless,  all-devouring  intellect,  bis  keen  and  even  reckless 
wit,  the  kindly,  half-sad  humor  that  drew  its  strange  veil  of  laugh- 
ter and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  reverence  of  the  son)  within. 
In  a  higher,  beeanse  in  a  sweeter  and  more  lovable  form  than  Co- 
let,  More  is  the  representative  of  the  religions  tendency  of  the  New 
Learning  in  England,  The  yonng  law-student  who  laughed  at  tha 
superstition  and  aHCoticism  of  the  monks  of  his  day  wore  a  hair 
shirt  next  his  skin,  and  si^hooled  himself  by  penances  for  the  cell  he 
desired  among  the  Carthusians.  It  was  characteristio  of  the  man 
that  among  all  the  gay,  profligate  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence he  chose  as  the  object  of  his  admiration  the  disciple  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Pico  di  Mirandola.  Free-thinker  as  the  bigots  who  lislen- 
cd  to  his  daring  speculations  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten 
and  his  tongue  falter  as  he  spoke  with  friends  of  heaven  and  the 
after-life.  When  he  took  office,  it  was  with  the  open  stipulation 
"  first  to  look  to  God,  and  after  God  to  the  King."  Bnt  in  bin  out- 
er bearing  there  was  nothing  of  the  monk  or  recluse.  The  bright- 
ncBs  and  freedom  of  the  New  Learning  seemed  Incarnate  in  the 
young  scholar,  with  his  gay  talk,  his  winsomeness  of  manner,  his 
reckless  epigrams,  his  passionate  love  of  music,  his  omnivorous 
reading,  hia  paradoxical  speeulations,  bis  jil)es  at  monks,  his  school- 
boy fervor  of  liberty.  But  events  were  soon  to  prove  that  beneath 
this  sunny  nature  lay  a  stern  inflexibility  of  conscientious  resolve. 
Tlie  Florentine  scholars  who  penned  declamations  against  tymnts 
had  covered  with  their  flatteries  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Medi- 
ci. More  had  no  sooner  entered  Parliament  than  his  ready  argument 
and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  royal  demand 
for  a  heavy  subsidy.  "A  beardless  boy,"  said  the  courtiers — and 
More  was  only  twenty-three — "baa  dissppointed  the  King's  pnr- 

tiose;"  and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  the  young 
awyer  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  'But  the  with- 
drawal had  little  effect  on  hia  buoyant  activity.  He  rose  at  once 
into  repute  at  the  bar.  He  published  bis  "  Life  of  Edward  the 
Fifth,"  the  first  work  in  which  what  we  may  call  modem  English 
prose  appears  written  with  purity  and  clearness  of  style  and  a  free- 
dom either  from  antiqn.ited  forms  of  expression  or  cla^ical  ped- 
antry. His  ascetic  dreams  wei-o  replaced  by  the  affections  of  home. 
It  is  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  we 
understand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Erasmus  always  lavishes 
uiKin  More.  Thp  delight  of  the  voung  husband  wna  to  train  the 
girl  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife  in  his  own  taste  for  letters  and 
for  mnsic.  The  reserve  which  the  age  exacted  from  parents  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  Move's  intercourse  with  his  children.  He 
loved  teaching  them,  and  lured  them  to  their  deeper  studies  by  the 
coins  and  cnriosities  he  had  gathered  in  his  cabinet.  He  was  as 
fond  of  their  pets  and  their  games  as  his  children  thenuelves,  and 
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troald  take  grave  acfaolars  and  Btnt«ainen  into  the  garden  to  see  his  I 
pirla'  rabbit-hutch es  or  to  watch  the  gstnbols  of  theiv  favorite  mon- 
Key.  "  I  have  given  joii  kisses  enough,"  he  wroto  to  his  little  ones, 
in  merry  verse,  when  far  away  on  political  basiness, "  bat  stripes 
hardly  ever,"  The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  dragged  him 
back  into  tha  political  cnrrent.  It  was  at  his  house  that  Ei-asmus 
penned  the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  and  the  work,  in  its  Latin  title,  "Mo- 
TUB  Eoconiium,"  embodied  in  playful  fun  his  love  of  the  extrava- 
gant hnmor  of  More.  More  "  tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  Court,'' 
says  his  descendant,  "  as  most  men  try  to  get  into  it."  When  the 
charm  of  his  conversation  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  young 
ereign  "  tliat  he  conld  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to 
IiU  wife  or  children,  whose  company  he  much  desired, ....  he  began 
thereupon  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  so,  little  by  little,  from  his 
former  mirth  to  dissemble  himself."  More  shared  to  the  full  the 
disappointment  of  his  fi-iends  at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Honrj''i 
warlike  temper,  but  the  peace  t^ain  drew  him  to  the  Court,  he  en 
tered  the  roy.il  service,  and  was  soon  in  the  King's  coufideuce  both 
as  a  Gonncilor  and  as  a  diplomatist. 

It  was  on  one  of  hia  diplomatic  missions  that  More  describes 
himself  as  hearing  news  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  "  On  a 
certain  day  when  I  had  heard  mass  in  Our  Lady's  Church,  which 
is  the  fairest,  the  most  gorgeous  and  curious  church  or  building 
in  all  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented  of  people,  and 
service  being  over,  I  was  ready  to  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  ' 
chanced  to  espy  my  friend,  Peter  Gilles,  talking  with  a  certain 
stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with  a  black,  sun-bamed  face, 
a  large  beard,  and  a  cloke  cast  trimly  about  hia  shoQlders,  whom  by 
his  favor  and  appsreU  forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a  mariner."  The 
sailor  turned  out  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
in  those  voyages  to  the  New  World  "that  be  now  in  print  and 
abroad  in  every  man's  hand,"  and  on  More's  invitation  he  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house,  and  "  there  in  ray  garden  upon  a  bench 
covered  with  green  turves  wo  sate  down,  talking  together"  of  the 
man's  marvelous  adventures,  his  desertion  in  Amencn  by  Vespucci, 
his  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  at 
last  of  his  stay  in  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  It  was  the  story 
of  "Nowhere,  or  Utopia,  which  More  embodied  in  the  wonderful 
book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  New  Learning.  As  yet 
the  movement  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans  of 
reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellectnal  and  religions.  But 
in  Uore  the  same  free  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  off  the  old 
forms  of  education  and  fidth  turned  to  qnestion  the  old  forms  of 
society  and  politics.  From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
Christian  teaching  had  prodnccd  social  injustice,  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  political  tyranny,  the  faumoi'lst  philosopher  tamed  to  a 
"Nowhere,"  in  which  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue' 
nalised  those  ends  of  security,  equality,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
for  which  the  very  institution  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed,  j 
It  is  as  he  wanders  through  this  dream-land  of  the  nev  reason  that] 
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More  tODohes  the  great  problems  which  were  fast  opeain^  before 
the  modem  world,  problems  of  labor,  of  crime,  of  conscience,  of 
government.  Merely  to  have  Been  and  to  have  examined  qnestiona 
anoh  as  these  would  prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  bat  its  far- 
raadting  originality  is  shown  in  the  solutions  which  he  proposes.- 
Amid  much  t^At  is  the  pnre  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  much  that 
is  mere  recollection  of  the  dreams  of  by^ne  dreamers,  we  find 
aeun  uid  again  the  most  important  soml  and  political  discoveries 
01  later  times  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Thomas  More.  In  some 
points,  audi  as  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  labor,  he  still  re- 
mains far  in  advance  of  current  opinion.  The  whole  system  of 
sooiety  around  him  seemed  to  him  "  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor."  Its  eoonomio  legislation  was  simply 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  conspiracy  by  process  of  law.  "  The 
rich  are  ever  striving  to  pare  sway  something  further  from  the 
daily  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and  even  by  pubUo  law, 
so  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong  that  those  from 
whom  the  state  derives  most  benefit  shoold  receive  least  reward) 
is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  state."  "  The  ricA 
devise  every  means  by  wbioh  they  may  in  the  first  place  secnre  to 
themselves  what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to 
their  own  nse  and  profit  at  the  lowest  pos^ble  price  the  work  and 
labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adoptiag 
these  devices  in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  law." 
The  result  was  the  wretched  existence  to  which  the  labor-class  was 
doomed, "  a  life  so  wretched  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems  envia- 
ble." No  such  cry  of  pity  for  the  poor,  of  protest  agunst  the 
system  of  agrarian  and  manufacturing  tyranny  which  found  its-ex- 
pression ja  Uie  Statutes  of  Laborers,  had  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  Piers  Plonghman.  Bnt  from  Christendom  More  toms  with  a 
smile  to  "  Kowhere."  In  "  Nowhere"  the  aim  of  legislation  is  to 
secure  the  welfare,  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  religious,  of  the 
community  at  laige,  and  of  the  labor-class  as  the  true  basis  of  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  end  of  its  labor-laws  was  simply 
the  welfare  of  the  laborer.  Ooods  were  possessed  indeed  in  com- 
mon, but  labor  was  oompnlsory  with  alL  The  period  of  toil  was 
shortened  to  the  nine  hours  demanded  by  modem  artisans,  with  a 
view  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  worker.  "In  the  in- 
stitution of  the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  chiefly  protended 
and  minded  that  what  time  may  possibly  be  spared  from  the  neces- 
sary occupations  and  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  all  that  the  oiti- 
Eens  should  withdraw  from  bodily  service,  to  the  free  liberty  of 
the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the  same.  For  herein  they  couo^ve 
the  felicity  of  this  life  to  consist."  A  public  system  of  education 
enabled  the  Utopians  to  avml  themselves  of  their  leisure.  While 
in  England  half  of  the  population  "could  read  no  English,"  every 
child  was  well  taught  in  "Nowhere."  The  physical  aspects  of  so- 
ciety were  oared  tor  as  attentively  as  its  moral  The  houses  of 
Utopia  "  in  the  banning  were  very  low,  and  like  homely  cottages 
or  poor  shepherd  nuts  made  at  alt  adventures  of  every  rade  piece 
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of  timber  that  caiii«  fii-st  to  hand,  with  mad  walls,  and  ridged  roofs 
thatched  over  with  strsw.*'  The  picture  waa  really  that  of  the  oom- 
mOQ  Engtiah  town  of  More'e  day,  the  home  of  squalor  and  pesti- 
lence. In  Utopia,  however,  they  had  at  last  oome  to  realize  the  con- 
nection between  pablic  morality  and  the  health  which  spricga  from 
light,  air,  comfort,  and  cleanlineBS.  "  The  Htreeta  were  twenty  feet 
broad ;  the  houses  backed  by  spacious  gardene,  and,  curiously  bnild- 
ed  after  a  gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stoiies  oue  after  an- 
other. The  ODtsides  of  ue  walla  be  made  cither  of  hard  flint,  or  of 
E'  ter,  or  else  of  briok;  and  the  inner  sides  be  well  strengthened 
Limber  work.  The  roofa  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  with 
ter  BO  tempered  that  no  fire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  with- 
standing the  violence  of  the  weather  better  than  any  lead.  Thw 
keep  the  wind  oat  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there  mooh 
used,  and  scmotimes  also  with  fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber, 
and  diat  for  two  oommoditiea,  for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh 
in  and  the  wind  is  better  kept  out." 

The  same  foresight  which  appears  in  More's  treatment  of  the 
qneaticaa  of  labor  and  the  public  health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  question  of  crime.  He  was  the  firat  to  suggest 
that  pnnishmeat  was  less  eSeotire  in  suppressing  it  than  prevention. 
"If  yon  allow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  morals  to  be 
oormpted  from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish 
them  for  the  very  orimea  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  child- 
hood— what  is  this  bnt  first  to  make  thieves,  and  then  to  pnnieh 
ihnn?"  He  waa  the  first  to  plead  for  proportion  between  the 
ponishment  and  the  crime,  and  to  point  ont  the  folly  of  the  cruel 
penalties  of  his  day.  "  Simple  theft  is  not  so  great  an  offense  as 
to  be  pnnished  with  death."  If  a  thief  and  a  murderer  are  sure 
of  the  same  penalty,  he  points  out  that  the  law  is  simply  tempting 
the  thief  to  secure  his  Uicft  by  murder.  "  While  wc  go  about  to 
make  thieves  afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill  good 
men."  The  end  of  all  pnnishment  be  declares  to  be  reformation, 
"nothing  else  but  the  destraction  of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men." 
He  advises  "  so  using  and  ordering  criminals  that  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  good ;  and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  the 
residue  of  their  lives  to  make  amends  for  the  same."  Above  all, 
he  urges  that  to  be  remedial  pnnishment  must  be  wrought  out  by 
labor  and  hope,  so  that  none  is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover 
again  his  former  state  of  freedom  by  giving  good  tokens  and  like- 
lihood of  himself  that  he  will  ever  after  that  live  a  true  and  honest 
num."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  great  principles  More 
lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of  the  improvements  in  our 
criminal  system  which  have  distinguished  the  last  hundred  years. 
His  treatment  of  the  religions  question  was  even  more  in  advance 
of  his  ^;e.  If  the  houses  of  Utopia  were  strangely  in  contrast  with 
the  halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  from  every  dinner  lay  rotting 
in  the  dirty  straw  which  strewed  the  floor,  where  the  smoke  curled 
about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  the  nnglazcd  win- 
dows ;  if  its  penal  legi^ation  had  little  likeness  to  the  gaUows  which 
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stood  oat  80  frequently  against  our  English  sky;  the  religion  of 
"  Nowhere"  wna  in  yet  stronger  conflict  with  the  faith  of  Chriateti- 
<iotn.  It  rested  simply  on  nature  and  reason.  It  held  that  God's 
design  was  the  happiness  of  luqn,  and  that  the  ascetic  rejection  of 
hnman  delights,  save  for  the  oommon  good,  was  thanklessness  to 
the  Oiver.  Chiistianity, indeed, bad  already  reached  Utopia,  but  it 
hod  few  priests;  rcUgton  found  its  centre  rather  in  the  family  th&n 
in  the  congregation :  and  each  household  confessed  its  faults  to  its 
own  natnral  head..  A  yet  stranger  characteiistio  was  seen  in  the 
peaceable  way  in  which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  relig- 
ions. More  than  a  century  before  Willinni  of  Orange,  More  dis- 
cerned and  proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
In  "  Nowhere"  it  whs  lawful  to  every  man  to  bo  of  what  religion  he 
would.  Even  the  disbelievers  in  a  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  who  by  a  single  exception  to  its  perfect  religious  in- 
difference were  excluded  fi-om  public  office,  were  exdude3,not  on 
the  gronnd  of  their  religious  belief,  but  because  their  opinions  were 
believed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind,  and  therefore  to  incapacitate 
those  who  hold  them  fi-om  governing  in  a  noble  temper.  But  even 
these  were  subjeet  to  no  punishment,  because  tlie  people  of  Utopia 
were  "  pei-suaded  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  he 
list."  The  religion  which  a  msn  held  ho  might  propagate  by  ar- 
gument, though  not  by  violence  or  insult  to  the  religion  of  others. 
But  while  each  sect  performed  its  rites  in  private,  all  assembled  for 
pnblic  worship  in  a  spacious  t«mple,  whore  the  vast  throng,  clad  in 
white,  and  grouped  round  a  priest  clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrought 
marvclously  ont  of  hiHs'  plumngc,  joined  in  hymns  and  prayers  so 
frameii  as  to  he  acceptable  to  all.  The  importance  of  tiiis  public 
devotion  lay  in  the  eviilcnco  it  afforded  that  liberty  of  conscience 
conld  be  combined  with  religions  unity. 


s««tion  T.-iroiMT.  isis-isai. 

lAitthnriliM. — Tha  chronicler  Hull,  who  wrote  under  Edvrard  tbo  Sixth,  hw  been 
copied  for  Heniy  the  Eighth's  reign  by  GrHfion,  nnd  fuUowed  bv  HoliiiBhed.  But 
for  imy  raiil  knanledge  ofWokey'a  aJmittUrBtion  we  must  turn  to  the  inrnlunbte 
ptcfscea  which  Professor  Breiver  hin  preflxed  to  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  (iMJ 
tbU  period,  and  to  the  State  Papers  thenudroB.] 


"  l^ere  are  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nowhere  which 
TiSf  f  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own."  It  was  with 
iSm.  !  ^^""^  words  of  character istjo  irony  that  More  closed  the  great  work 
'  which  embodied  the  dreams  of  the  New  Learning.  Destined  as 
they  were  to  fulfillment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its  schemes  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  reform  broke  helplessly  against  the  temper 
of  the  time.  At  the  very  moment  when  More  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  justice  between  rich  and  poor,  the  agrarian  discontent  was 
being  fanned  by  exactions  into  a  fiercer  Same.  While  he  umed 
sarcasm  after  sarcasm  against  king-worship,  despotism  was  being 
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oi^nizei)  into  a  syetem.  His  advocacy  of  the  two  principlen  of  le-  Seo.i 
ligiou3  toleration  and  Christian  comprehension  coincides  almost  to  woiin 
a  year  with  the  opening  of  the  sti-ife  between  the  Reformation  and  isif 
the  Papacy.  »«8i 

•"Thttt  Lather  has  a  fine  genius,"  laughed  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  I6II. 
he  heard  that  a  German  professor  bad  nailed  some  propositions 
denonncing  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  Papal  power  to  re- 
mit <^rtRtn  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the 
doors  of  the  chnrch  at  Wittenberg.  But  the  "  Quarrell  of  Friars," 
as  the  controversy  was  termed  contemptuously  at  Rome,  soon  took 
larger  proportions.  If  at  the  outset  Luther  flung  himself  "  pros-  imb. 
trate  at  the  feet"  of  the  Papacy,  and  owned  its  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  the  formal  sentence  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  than  their  opponent  appealed  to  a.  future  council  of 
the  Church,  Two  years  later  the  rupture  was  complete,  A  Papal 
bull  formally  condemned  the  errors  of  the  Reformer.  The  con-  ikm 
denination  was  met  with  defiance,  and  Luther  publicly  consigned 
the  bnll  to  the  flames.  A  second  condemnation  expelled  him  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  soon  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  Papacy.  "  Here  stand  I ;  I  can  none  other,"  Lu- 
ther replied  to  the  yonng  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  he  jiressed 
him  to  recant  in  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  and  from  the  hiding-place  in 
the  Tharingian  Forest  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  he  denounced  not  merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, bnt  the  Papacy  itself.  The  heresies  of  Wyclif  were  revived  ;  usn. 
the  iiifatlibility,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  the  trnth  of  its 
doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship,  were  denied  and  scoffed  at  in 
the  vigorous  pamphlets  which  issued  from  liis  retreat,  and  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world  by  the  new  printing-press.  The  old 
resentment  or  Germany  against  the  oppi-ession  of  Rome,  the  moi-al 
revolt  ill  its  more  religious  miods  against  the  sccularity  and  cor- 
mption  of  the  Church,  the  disgust  of  the  New  Learning  at  its 
superstition  and  ignorance,  combined  to  secure  for  Luther  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  princes  of  the 
empire.  In  England,  however,  his  protest  found  as  yet  no  echo: 
its  only  effect  indeed  was  to  rouse  again  the  old  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Luther's  works  were  solemnly  burned  in  St.  Paul's,  heretical 
publications  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  np,  and  fresh  orders  were 
issued  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics  in  the  bishops'  oonrta.  The 
yonng  King  himself,  proud  of  a  theological  knowledge  in  which  he 
stood  alone  among  the  sovereigns  ot  Europe,  entered  the  li-^ts 
against  Luther  with  an  "Assertion  of  the  Bcven  Sacraments,"  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  Leo  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  insolent  abuse  of  the  Reformer's  answer  called  Moi-o  i«l 
and  Fisher  into  the  field.  As  yet  the  New  Learning,  though  scared 
by  Luther's  intemperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  him  in  his 
struggle.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Emperor;  Ulricli 
Ton  Hutten  attacked  the  friars  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent 
as  his  own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Revival  was  even  more  antago- 
nistic to  the  temper  of  Luther  than  that  of  Rome  itself.    From  the 
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golden  dream  of  a  new  a^  wron^t  peaceably  and  purely  by  the 
slow  progr^B  of  intelligenoe,  the  growth  of  letters,  the  development 
of  human  virtne,  the  Reformer  of  WitteiiberR  turned  away  with 
horror.  He  had  little  or  no  Bympathy  with  t£e  new  oultnre.  He 
deapised  reason  as  heartily  as  any  Papal  dogmatist  oonld  despise  it. 
He  hated  the  very  thonght  of  toleration  or  oomprehension.  He 
bad  been  driven  by  a  moral  and  intelleotnal  compulsion  to  declare 
the  Roman  syBtem  a  false  one,  bat  it  was  only  to  replace  it  by  an- 
other system  of  doctrine  just  as  elaborate,  and  claiming  precisely  the 
same  infallibility.  To  degrade  human  nature  was  to  attack  the  very 
base  of  the  Xew  Learning ;  but  Erasmus  no  sooner  advanced  to  its 
defense  than  Luther  declared  man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original 
sin,  and  incapable  through  any  efforts  of  hia  own  of  diBcovering 
truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodnesa.  Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihi- 
lated the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  classic  past,  from  which  the  New 
Learning  bad  drawn  its  larger  views  of  life  and  of  the  world ;  it 
trampled  in  the  dust  reason  itself,  tlie  very  instmment  by  which 
More  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  regenerate  both  knowledge  and  relig- 
ion. To  More  espeoiuly,  with  his  keener  perception  of  its  future 
effect,  this  audden  revival  of  a  purely  theological  and  dogmatic 
spirit,  Bevering  Christendom  into  warring  camps,  and  annihilating 
all  hopes  of  union  and  tolerance,  was  especially  hateful  The  tem- 
per which  hitherto  bad  seemed  so  "endearing,  gentle,  and  happy," 
suddenly  gave  way.  His  reply  to  Luther's  attack  upon  the  King 
sank  to  the  level  of  tJie  work  it  answered.  That  of  Fisher  was 
calmer  and  more  ai^umentative ;  bnt  the  divorce  of  the  STew  Learn- 
ing from  the  Reformation  was  complete. 

If  or  were  the  political  hopes  of  the  "Utopia"  destined  to  be 
realised  by  the  minister  who  at  the  dose  of  Henry's  early  war  with 
France  mounted  rapidly  into  power.  Thomas  Wolsey,  the  sou  of 
a  wealthy  townnman  of  Ipswich,  who  had  risen  to  the  post  of  royal 
chaplain,  was  taken  by  Bishop  Fox,  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth, into  the  political  service  of  the  Crown.  His  eztraoidinary 
abilities  hardly  perhaps  required  the  songs,  dances,  and  carouses 
with  bis  indulgence  in  which  he  was  tannted  by  his  enemies,  to  aid 
him  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  young  sovereign.  From  tlie  post 
of  favorite  he  soon  rose  to  that  of  minister.  Henry's  resentment  at 
Ferdinand's  perfidy  and  at  the  ridiculous  results  of  the  vast  efforts 
and  expense  of  the  war  against  France  broke  the  Spanish  aUiance 
to  which  hia  father  and  the  ministers  whom  his  father  had  left  him 
so  steadily  clung.  The  retirement  of  Fox  made  way  for  Wolsey, 
and  the  policy  of  the  new  statesman  reversed  that  of  his  prcdeoes- 
Bors.  It  was  tlie  friendship  of  England  which  enconraged  Frauds 
the  First  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Lombardy,  and  even  his  vic- 
tory of  Marignano  failed  to  ronse  a  jealonsy  of  French  aggression, 
though  by  treaties  and  snbsidies  to  its  opponents  Wolsey  managed 
to  limit  the  conquests  of  France  to  the  Milanese.  A  French  alliance 
meant  simply  a  policy  of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  Wolsey 
amid  all  it3  ceaseless  diplomacy  aimed  steadily  at  keeping  England 
out  of  war.    The  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  restored  the  hopes  of  the 
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Hew  LeamiDg ;  it  enabled  Colet  to  reform  educatioD,  Eragmns  to 
Dudert^e  the  regenoration  of  the  Charoh,  More  to  set  oa  foot  a 
Dew  Kuraice  of  politics.  Bat  peace  as  WoUey  used  it  was  fatal  to 
English  freedom.  In  the  pohtioal  hints  vhtch  lie  scattered  over 
the  "Utopia"  More  notes  iriUi  bitter  irony  the  advance  of  the  new 
despotism.  It  was  only  in  "Nowhere"  that  a  sovereign  was  "re- 
movable on  suspioion  of  a  dedgn  to  enslave  his  people."  In  En- 
gland the  work  of  slavery  was  being  qaietly  wrought,  hints  the 
great  lawyer,  through  the  law.  "  There  wiU  never  be  wanting 
(ome  pretense  for  deciding  in  the  King's  favor;  as,  that  equity  is 
on  his  side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  some  forced  interpre- 
UtioQ  of  it;  or  if  none  of  these,  that  the  royal  prerogative  ought 
with  Gonsoientions  jndgeB  to  outweigh  all  other  oonaiderations." 
We  are  startled  at  the  prectsioa  with  which  More  maps  out  the  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  law-conrts  were  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
advance  of  tyranny  till  their  crowning  jadgment  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money.  But  behmd  these  jndicial  expedients  lay  great  principles 
of  abBotatism,  which  partly  aora  the  example  of  foreign  monarohlea, 
partly  from  the  sense  of  sotiial  and  political  insecurity,  and  yet  more 
from  the  isolated  position  of  the  Crown,  were  gradually  winning 
their  way  ia  publio  opinion.  "  These  notions,"  he  goes  boldly  on, 
"are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that  the  Sing  can  do  no  wrong, how- 
ever much  he  may  wish  to  do  it;  that  not  only  the  property,  bat 
the  persons  of  his  subjects  are  his  own ;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
lo  no  more  than  the  King's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from 
him."  In  the  bands  of  Wolsey  these  maxims  were  transformed 
uto  principles  of  state.  The  check  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  presence  of  great  prelates  and  nobles  at  the 
Coandl  wse  practically  removed.  All  authority  was  concentrated 
in  the  bauds  of  a  single  minister.  The  whole  direction  of  borne 
sod  foreign  affairs  rested  with  Wolsey  alone;  as  chancellor  be 
stood  at  we  head  of  pablio  jnstioe;  his  elevation  to  the  office  of 
legate  rendered  him  supreme  in  the  Chnrch.  Enormous  as  was 
the  mass  of  work  which  he  undertook,  it  was  thoronghly  done: 
his  administration  of  the  royal  treasury  was  economical ;  the  num- 
ber of  hia  dispatches  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  each ;  as  chancellor  even  More — his  avowed  enemy — 
confesses  that  he  surpassed  all  men's  expeetalion.  The  Conrt  of 
Chancery,  indeed,  became  so  crowded  with  business,  through  the 
character  <or  expedition  and  justice  which  it  acquired  order  his 
rule,  that  subordinate  courts — one  of  which,  that  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  still  remains — had  to  be  created  for  its  relief.  It  was 
this  vast  concentration  of  all  secnlar  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  a 
single  band  which  aconstomed  England  to  the  personal  government 
which  began  with  Henry  the  E^hth ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  Wei- 
ley's  long  tenure  of  the  whole  Papal  anthority  within  the  realm, 
sod  the  consequent  suspension  of  appeals  to  Rome,  that  led  men 
to  acqnieaca  at  a  later  lime  in  Henry's  religioua  aupremacy.  For 
great  as  was  Wolsev's  pride,  he  regarded  himself  and  proclaimed 
himself  nmply  as  tbe  creature  of  the  King.    Henry  had  mniufr 
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cently  rewarded  hia  services  to  the  Crown.  He  bad  been  raised  lo 
the  see  of  Lincoln  and  the  arcbbishoprio  of  York,  the  revenues  of 
two  other  sees  whose  teoants  were  foreigners  were  in  his  hands,  he 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Abbot  of  St  Albans,  ho  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  pensious  from  France  and  Spain,  while  hia  official  emolu- 
ments were  enoimous.  Hia  ambidon  was  glutted  at  last  with  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  His  pomp  was  almost  royal.  A  train  of  prul- 
ates  and  nobles  followed  him  wherever  he  moved ;  his  housebold 
was  composed  of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  its  chief 
posts  were  held  by  knights  and  barons  of  the  realm.  He  spent  bis 
vast  wealth  with  princely  ostentation.  Two  of  his  houses,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  York  House  (nuder  its  name  of  Whitehall),  were 
splendid  enough  to  serve  at  bis  fall  for  royal  palaces.  His  school 
at  Ipswich  was  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  his  foandation  at  Oxford, 
whose  name  of  Cardinal  College  has  been  lost  in  its  later  title  of 
Christ-church.  But  all  tbia  mass  of  power  and  wealth  Wolsey  held, 
and  owned  that  he  hold,  simply  at  the  royal  will.  In  raising  his  fa- 
vorite to  the  head  of  Church  and  of  State,  Henry  was  simply  gath- 
ering all  religions  as  well  as  all  civil  authority  into  bis  personal 
grasp.  The  nation  which  trembled  before  Wolsey  learned  to  trem- 
ble before  the  King  who  could  destroy  Wolsey  by  a  brettb. 

That  Hem'y's  will  was  supreme  in  the  state  was  proved  by  his 
rough  repudiation,  after  nine  years  of  peace,  of  the  policy  on  wliicb 
all  the  Cardinal's  plans  of  administration  were  based.  The  Spnn- 
ish  cause  was  popular  among  the  English  nobility,  and  it  was  reso- 
lutely advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  at  their 
head.  Wolsey  met  the  Duke's  opposition  with  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, to  which  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  Edward  the  Third  gave 
a  fatal  weight.  Buckinghnm  had  sworn  that  in  the  event  of  Hen- 
ry's ceasing  to  lire  he  would  bring  the  Cardinal's  head  to  the  block, 
and  the  boast  was  tortured  into  the  crime  of  imagining  the  King's 
death.  The  peers  were  forced  to  doom  the  chief  of  their  order  to 
a  traitor's  punishment;  but  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon, still 
upheld  the  partisans  of  Spain,  and  Henry  was  himself  weary  of  a 
policy  of  peace.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  attaining  the  impe- 
rial ci-owii  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he  ceased  to  believe  Wol- 
sey's  flattering  assurances  that  in  tbs  balanced  Mutest  between 
Spain  and  France  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  while  the  dream 
01  "  recovering  bis  French  inheritance,"  which  be  bad  never  really 
abandoned,  was  carefully  fed  by  bis  nephew  Charles,  who  had  in- 
herited Flanders  as  heir  to  tbe  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Austria  aa 
heir  to  Maximilian,  and  Castile  as  the  son  of  Juana,  had  mounted 
the  throne  of  Ari-agon  on  the  death  of  bis  grandfather,  Ferdinand, 
and  by  hia  election  as  emperor  had  become  in  bis  earliest  manhood 
the  mightiest  power  in  Christendom.  It  was  in  vain  that  Franms 
strove  to  retain  Henry's  friendship  by  an  interview  near  Gutsnes, 
to  which  the  profuse  expenditure  of  both  monarobs  gave  the  name 
of  the  Field  of  Cloth  oi  Gold ;  in  vain  that  Wolsey  endeavored  to 
avert  the  strui^le  by  conferences,  and  to  delay  the  visit  of  Charles 
to  England.    The  meeting  of  the  Emperor  with  Henry  at  Soutli- 
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tmptoa  gave  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Henry  was  fas- 
otnated  by  the  persuaeiona  and  promiaea  of  hie  yonng  nephew,  and 
the  Freaoh  alliance  came  to  an  end.  In  the  first  result  of  the  new 
war  policy  at  borne  we  can  see  the  resson  for  Wolsey's  passionate 
adherence  to  a  policy  of  peace.  With  the  instinct  of  despotism  he 
had  Ren  that  the  real  danger  which  menaced  the  new  monarchy 
lay  in  the  tradition  of  the  English  Parliament ;  and  though  Henry 
had  thrice  called  together  the  Honaea  to  snpply  the  expenses  of  his 
■earlier  struggle  with  France,  Wolsoy  governed  during  eight  years 
of  peaoe  without  once  assembling  them.  The  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Crown,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
war,  bnt  so  strong  waa  Wolsey's  antipathy  to  Parliament  that  he 
resorted  to  a  measure  of  arbitrary  taxation  whose  aucccss  would 
have  rendered  it  needless  ever  to  convoke  Parliament  again.  A 
forced  loan  was  aasessed  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  Twenty  tbou- 
simd  pounds  were  exacted  from  London;  and  its  wealthier  citizens 
were  summoned  before  the  Cardinal  and  rei^uircd  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  their  estates.  Commissioners  were  dispatch- 
ed into  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  precepts 
were  issued  on  their  information,  requiring  in  some  cases  supplies 
of  soldiers,  in  others  a  tenth  of  a  man's  annual  inowiie,  for  the 
King's  service.  So  poor,  however,  was  the  return,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Wolsey  waa  forced  to  sammon  Parliament  and  lay  be- 
fore it  the  unprecedented  demand  of  a  property  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent  The  demand  was  made  by  the  Cardinal  in  person,  but  it 
was  received  with  obsliaale  silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey 
called  on  member  after  member  to  speak;  and  his  appeal  to  More, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
met  by  the  Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and  representing  his  pow- 
erlessnesB  to  reply  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  Hoose 
itself.  The  effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  failed,  and  Wolsey  no 
sooner  withdrew  than  an  angry  debate  began.  He  again  returned 
to  answer  the  objections  which  had  been  raised,  and  again  the  Com- 
mons foiled  the  unconstitutional  attempt  to  influence  their  delibera- 
tions by  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his  prcgenoe.  The  strug- 
gle oontinued  for  a  fortnight;  and  though  eucoeasful  in  procuring 
a  subsidy,  the  Conrt  party  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
less  than  half  Wolsey  s  demand.  His  anger  at  this  burst  of  sturdy 
independence  flung  back  the  Cardinal  on  the  system  of  benevolences. 
A  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  cler- 
gy in  every  county  by  the  royal  commissi  oners.  There  were  "  sore 
gmdging  and  murmuring  " — Warham  wrote  to  the  Court — "  among 
the  people,"  "  If  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission," 
said  the  Kentish  sqaiVes, "  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
France,  and  England  should  be  bond,  not  free."  The  keen  polittoal 
instinct  of  the  nation  already  discerned  that  in  the  question  of  self- 
taxation  was  involved  that  of  the  very  existence  of  freedom.  The 
clergy  put  themselves  in  the  forefi-ont  of  tlie  resistance,  and  preach- 
ed ftom  every  pulpit  tliat  the  comraisaion  was  contrary  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  realm,  and  that  the  King  could  take  no  man's  goods 
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but  by  process  of  law.  So  stirred  vaa  tbe  nation  th&t  Wolsey  beat 
to  the  Btorm,  KDd  offered  to  rdy  on  the  volnntary  benevolenoes  ol 
each  subject.  But  the  act  which  declared  all  benevolences  illegal 
was  recalied  to  memory,  and  the  demand  was  evaded  by  London, 
while  the  commtssioners  vera  driven  ottt  of  Kent  A  revolt,  in- 
deed, vbicb  broke  out  in  Saffolk  was  only  prevented  from  spread- 
ing  by  the  nnconditional  withdrawal  of  the  royal  demand. 

Wolsey*s  defeat  saved  English  freedom  for  the  moment;  bnt 
the  danger  from  which  he  shrank  was  not  merely  that  of  a  oonfliot 
with  the  eenae  of  liberty.  The  murmurs  of  the  Kentish  sqnirea 
only  swelled  the  ever-deepening  voice  of  public  discontent  If  the 
condition  of  the  land  question  in  the  end  gave  strength  to  the 
Crown  by  making  it  the  security  for  public  order,  it  became  a  ter- 
rible peril  at  every  crisis  of  conflict  between  the  mcnarohy  and  tbe 
land-owners.  The  steadyrise  iu  the  price  of  wool  was  at  this  period 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  tbe  agrarian  changes  which  had  been  go- 
ing steadily  on  for  the  last  hundred  years,  to  the  throwing  ton;ether 
of  the  smaller  holdings,  and  the  introdnetion  of  sheep-farming  on 
an  enormons  scale.  The  merchant  classes,  too,  whose  prosperity 
we  have  already  noticed,  were  investing  largely  in  land,  and  these 
"farming  gentlemen  and  clerking  knights,  as  Latimer  bitterly 
styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  traditions  or  associations  in 
their  eviction  of  the  smaller  tenants.  The  land,  indeed,  bad  been 
greatly  underlet;  "  that  which  went  heretofore  for  twenty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  we  learn  from  the  same  source, "  now  is  let  for  fifty 
or  B  hnndred ;"  and  the  new  purchasers  were  qnick  in  making  profit 
by  a  general  rise  in  rente.  It  had  been  only  by  the  low  scje  of 
ront,  indeed,  that  the  small  yeomanry  class  had  been  enabled  to 
exist.  "My  father,"  says  Latimer,  "was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ;  only  be  bod  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  Ha  had  walk  tor  a  hnndred  sbeep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine;  he  was  able  and  did  find  tne  King  a 
harness  with  himself  and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  tbe  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  bamesB  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field.  He  kept  me  to 
school :  he  married  my  sisters  with  five  pounds  apiece,  so  that  he 
brought  them  np  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitali- 
ty for  his  poor  neighbors,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and 
all  this  he  did  of  tbe  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth 
sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
his  prince, for  himself,  nor  for  his  ohildren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 
to  the  poor."  The  bitterness  of  ejection  was  increased  by  the  iniq- 
uitous means  which  were  often  employed  to  bring  it  aboat.  Tbe 
farmers,  if  we  believe  More,  were  "  got  rid  of  eiuier  by  fraud  or 
force,  or  tired  out  with  repeated  wrongs  into  parting  with  their 
property."  **  In  this  way  it  eoues  to  pass  that  these  poor  wretch- 
es, men,  women,  husbands,  orphans,  widows,  parents  with  little  chil- 
dren, honseholders  greater  in  number  than  in  wealth  (for  arable 
farming  requires  many  bands,  while  one  shepherd  and  herdsman 
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will  suffice  for  «  pastare  farm),  all  these  emigrate  from  their  na- 
tive fields  Tithout  IcnnwiDg  where  to  go."  The  sale  of  their  scanty 
hoDsebold  stufl  drove  tbem  to  wander  homeless  abroad,  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  steal.  Yet 
the  face  of  such  a  spectade  as  this  we  Still  find  the  old  complaint 
of  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  old  legal  remedy  for  it  in  a  fixed  scale 
of  wages.  The  social  disorder,  in  fact,  baffled  Wolsey's  sagacity, 
and  he  conld  find  no  better  remedy  for  it  than  laws  against  tho  fur- 
ther extension  of  sheep-farms,  and  a  terrible  increase  of  public  ex- 
ecniions.  Both  were  alike  frnitless.  Inolosurea  and  evictions  went 
on  as  before.  "If  you  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  produce 
thieves,"  More  ui^ed  with  bitter  truth, "  the  rigorous  execution  of 
justice  in  pnuishing  thieves  will  be  vain,"  But  even  Aloi-e  could 
only  suggest  a  remedy  which,  efficacious  as  it  was  subsequenUy  to 
prove,  had  yet  to  wait  a  century  for  its  realisation.  "  Let  the  wool- 
en manufactare  be  introduoed,  so  that  honest  employment  may  be 
fonnd  for  those  whom  want  has  made  thieves,  or  will  make  thieves 
ere  long."  The  mass  of  social  disorder  grew  steadily  greater ;  while 
the  break-up  of  the  great  military  households  of  the  nobles  which 
waa  still  going  on,  snd  the  return  of  wounded  and  disabled  tioldiers 
from  the  wars,  introduced  a  yet  more  dangerous  leaven  of  outrage 
and  crime. 

This  public  discontent,  aa  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury, 
added  bitterness  to  the  miserable  resolt  of  the  war.  To  Frnnce,  in- 
deed, the  stmggle  had  been  disastrous,  for  the  loss  of  the  Milanese 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  the  First  in  the  defeat  of  Pavia  liiid  her 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  But  England,  aa  before,  gained  noth- 
ing from  two  useless  campaigns,  and  in  the  heat  of  Henry's  dis- 
appointment Wolsey  fonnd  it  possible  again  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Fidling  back  on  his  old  policy,  he  drew  closer  the  French  allianoe 
and  gave  a  cautions  support  to  Francis ;  while  he  carefully  abHtaiii- 
ed  from  any  part  in  the  fresh  war  which  broke  out  on  the  refusal 
of  the  French  monarch  to  fulfill  the  terms  by  which  be  hod  :|)ur- 
chased  his  release.  But  the  Cardinal's  mind  was  already  dwelling 
on  a  step  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  any  new  return  to  the  Spnu- 
ish  policy  impossible.  As  a  princess  of  Spain,  and  aunt  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  stood  at  the  head  of  ihe 
Spaniab  party ;  and  Wolsey  bitterly  resented  the  part  she  had  taken 
in  the  recent  breach  with  France.  But  the  death  of  child  after 
child,  and  the  want  of  a  son,  had  already  roused  a  snpersliiioua 
dread  in  Henry's  mind  that  his  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  was  marked  with  the  curse  of 
Heaven.  In  the  King's  dread,  Wolsey  saw  tiie  opportunity  of  sow- 
ing a  deadly  qnarrel  between  England  and  Spain.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  notion  of  a  divoroe  was  first  suggested  to  Henry,  it  was 
at  once  supported  by  the  Cardinal.  It  was  probably  nt  hix  sug- 
gestion that  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  King's 
marriage  and  on  the  Intimacy  of  its  issue,  the  Iddy  Mary,  by  tlie 
French  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Wolsey  waa  looking 
forward,  not  only  to  a  breach  with  the  Emperor, bnt  to  the  supply- 
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ing  Catberine'B  place  with  a  prinuess  of  France.  But  the  desires 
of  Henry  outran  the  policy  of  bU  minister.  His  oonsoieDtioug  scru- 
ples were  suddenly  quickened  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  his  coart ;  and  this  passion,  neglected  and  despised 
by  Wolsey  as  a  mere  intrigue  of  gallantry,  was  sklLlfully  fanned  by 
tiie  gay  beau^  and  dexterous  reserve  of  Anne  herself,  as  well  as  by 
the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  with  whose  family  her  own  was 
connected.  At  a  moment  when  no  commnnication  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  world  of  his  desire  for  a  divorce,  nor  any  application 
laid  before  the  Pope  for  tbe  annulling  of  his  former  marriage,  Hen- 
17  suddenly  announced  to  the  Cardinal  his  resolve  on  the  new  union, 
'nio  remonstrances  which  Wolsey  offered  on  his  knees  were  only 
atoned  for  by  his  promise  of  fresh  zeal  in  tbe  cause  of  the  divorce. 
But  the  matter  was  no  sooner  divulged  than  its  difficulties  became 
manifest.  In  the  Royal  Council  itself  it  received  small  supporL 
The  most  learned  of  tbe  English  bishops,  Fisher  of  Rochester,  de- 
clared openly  against  it  The  English  theologians,  who  were  con- 
sulted on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation  which  had  allowed 
Henry's  marriage  to  take  place,  referred  tbe  King  to  the  Pope  for  % 
decision  of  the  question.  The  commercial  classes  shrank  frtmi  a 
Step  which  involved  an  irretrievable  breach  with  the  Emperor,  who 
was  master  of  their  great  market  in  Flanders.  Above  all,  tbe  in* 
iquity  of  the  propose  jarred  against  the  public  conscience.  But 
neither  danger  nor  abame  availed  against  the  King's  willfulnesa 
and  passion.  Wolsey's  suggestions  of  oantion  met  only  with  1*6- 
proaches,  and  Henry's  confidence  was  fatally  lost  as  the  Cardinal 
Decama  suspected  01  covert  opposition  to  his  tnvorite  project.  Nor- 
folk and  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  created  at  a  later  time  Lord  Bouh- 
ford,  who  gained  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  in  the  Coonoil, 
pnshed  the  divorce  resolutely  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement  tbe 
Seventh,  jierplexed  at  once  by  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  his  own 
conscientious  donbts  as  to  the  possibility  ot  the  course  proposed, 
and  his  terror  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  now  predominant 
in  Italv,  sn^ested  that  the  King  should  act  on  his  own  responsibit- 
ity.  l^enry  was  resolute  in  demanding  a  legal  declaration  of  the 
invalidity  of  tlie  Papal  bull  on  which  his  first  marriage  rested,  and 
the  Pope  was  forced  at  last  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  for  a  trial  of  the  faots  on  which  the  Kins'B 
application  was  based.  Months,  however,  passed  in  negotiations  ^r 
the  purpose  of  evading  such  an  issue.  The  Cardinals  pressed  on 
Catherine  the  expediency  of  her  withdrawal  to  a  religions  house, 
while  Henry  pressed  on  the  Pope  that  of  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter by  his  formal  declaration  t^ainst  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
It  was  not  till  both  efforts  had  failed  that  the  Court  met  at  uic 
Blackfrtars.  The  Queen,  who  saw  in  Wolsey  her  enemy  rather  than 
a  judge, only  appeared  to  offer  an  appeal  to  Clement;  and  on  tbe 
refusal  of  the  Cardinals  to  admit  it  she  flung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet.  "  Sire,"  said  Catherine, "  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woinau 
and  a  stranger,  without  an  assured  friend  and  without  an  indiffer- 
ent counselor.    I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to 
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jon  a  trae  and  loynl  wife,  ihat  I  have  made  it  my  constatit  dnty  to 
seek  your  pluasure,  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  yon  loved,  whether  J 
have  reason  or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have 
been  yonr  wife  for  years,  I  have  brought  you  many  children.  God 
knows  that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I  pat  it 
to  your  own  oonsoienoo  to  say  whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be 
any  ofFense  which  can  be  alleged  against  me,  I  consent  to  depart 
with  infamy :  if  not,  then  I  pray  you  to  do  me  jastice."  The  piteous 
appenl  was  wasted  on  a  kin^  who  was  alrea^  entertaining  Anne 
Bolcyn  with  royal  state  in  hia  own  palace.  The  case  proceeded ; 
but  Clement,  who  was  now  wholly  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  had  al- 
ready cited  it  before  him  at  Rome;  and  the  Cardinals,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  Pope's  decision,  decided  on  an  adjournment  for 
the.parpoBO  of  consulting  him  as  to  the  judgment  they  ehonld  pro- 
no  n  nee. 

"  Never  did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England,"  exclaimed  Wol- 
aey'fl  bitter  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Snffolk,  as  the  conit  adjourned. 
"  Of  all  men  living,"  Wokey  boldly  retorted,  f  you,  my  lord  duke, 
have  the  least  reason  to  dispraise  cardinals,  for  if  I,  a  poor  cardi- 
nal, had  not  been,  yon  would  not  now  have  had  a  bead  on  your 
shoulders  wherewith  to  make  snch  a  brng  in  disrepute  of  us."  But 
both  tbo  Cardinal  and  his  enemies  knew  that  the  minister's  doom 
was  sealed.  Henry,  who  had  thronghont  snepected  him  of  being  no 
friend  to  his  project,  was  furious  at  the  sudden  scruples  of  con- 
science which  frustrated  his  will  Wolsey  was  at  once  banished 
from  the  Court,  and  a  promise  was  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  by 
Anne  Boleyu  to  see  him  no  more.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took 
his  place  at  the  Council-board,  was  not  only  the  head  of  her  own 
par^,  but  the  chief  opponent  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  his  belid 
that  the  divorce  had  been  hindeied  only  by  the  ill-will  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Wolsey  indnoed  Henry  to  draw  nearer  again  to  Spain,  and 
to  seek  to  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation  with  Charles  himself. 
But  the  utter  ruin  of  the  discarded  minister  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Cardinal  was  at  once  prosecuted 
for  a  transgression  of  the  Statute  of  Premunire  by  holding  his  court 
as  legate  within  tbo  realm.  Wolsey  was  pi-ostrated  by  the  blow. 
He  offered  to  give  up  every  thing  he  possessed  if  the  King  would 
but  cease  from  his  displeasure.  "  His  face,"  wrote  the  French  em- 
bassador, "  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth,  his  misery 
is  such  that  his  enemies,  Englishmen  as  they  are,  can  not  help  pity- 
ing him."  Office  and  wealth  were  flung  desperately  at  the  King's 
fuL't,  and  for  a  time  ruin  seemed  averted.  A  thousand  boats  full  of 
London  citizens  covered  the  Thames  to  see  the  Cardinal's  barge 

giss  to  the  Tower,  but  ho  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Esher,  and 
cniy  for  the  moment  seemed  content  with  his  disgrace.  Pardon 
was  granted  him  on  the  surrender  of  his  vast  possessions  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  archbishopric, 
the  one  dignity  he  was  suffered  to  retain.    But  hardly  a  year  had 

Eassed  before  his  popularity  in  the  North  revived  the  jealousy  of  I 
is  political  nvats,  and  on  the  eve  of  bis  installation  feast  he  was  ar- ' 
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rested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  coiidncted  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower  toward  Loudon.  Already  broLtn  by  hiu  eiiormoiu 
labors,  by  intenial  diseotte,  and  the  sense  of  his  fall,  the  old  nian  ac 
cepted  the  arrest  as  a  eeiitenoe  of  death.  An  attack  of  dyBenlery 
forocd  him  to  rest  at  the  Abbey  of  Leioeeter,  and  as  he  reaciied  the 
gate  he  said  feebly  to  the  brethren  who  met  him,  "  I  am  come  to 
Uy  ray  bones  among  you."  On  his  death-bed  his  thoughts  still 
clung  to  the  prince  wlioni  he  had  served.  "He  is  a  prince,"  said 
the  dying  man  to  the  Lieuteuarit  of  the  Tower,  "of  a  most  royal 
courage ;  sooner  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one 
half  of  his  kingdom ;  and  I  do  atuui'e  you  I  have  often  kneeled  be- 
fore him,  sometimes  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from 
bis  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail  And,  Master  Knygton,  had  I  but 
served  Grod  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  He  would  nut 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  my  due  reward 
for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only 
my  duty  to  my  prince,"  No  words  uould  paint  with  so  terrible  a 
truthfulness  the  spirit  of  the  new  monaruhy,  which  Wnlsey  had 
done  more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him  to  raise  into  aa 
overwhelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  to  England,  to  its 
freedom,  to  its  institutions,  had  utteily  passed  away.  The  one  duty 
which  fills  the  statesman's  mind  is  a  duty  "  to  his  prince,"  a  prince 
whose  personal  will  and  appetite  were  overriding  the  highest  in- 
terests  of  the  state,  trampling  underfoot  the  wisest  oouucils,  and 
omshing  with  the  blind  ingratitade  of  a  Fate  the  servants  who  op- 
posed him.  But  even  Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  mon- 
strous form  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of 
the  work  of  destruction  which  the  royal  course  and  yet  more  roy- 
al appetite  of  hia  master  were  to  accomplish  in  the  years  to  com& 


nwen.     1580-1540. 

\AutAoriti*M. — Cromwell's  early  life,  as  told  by  Fone,  is  n  mnss  of  fiible ;  what  no 
really  know  of  it  raaj  bo  aeea  convenienilj  pui  roKeiher  in  Dean  Hook's  "  Life  of 
Archbii'hop  Cnmincr."  For  his  minintry,  llie  onlT  real  aatlioriiie*  an  tha  Scat* 
Pnpeni  for  tliis  period,  which  are  now  being  calendared  Ibr  tlia  MaiMr  of  the  Uolla. 
For  ttia  clou  of  Sir  Thamai  Mora,  s«e  the  tonciiing  account  in  hii  life  by  Ru)ior. 
Tbe  more  important  documents  for  tlia  religious  histury  of  the  time  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Pocock'a  new  edition  of  "  Burnet's  HiHtor?  of  the  Rerormntion ;"  those  relat- 
ing to  the  dissolution  of  the  mnnasterira,  in  ihe  rolleclion  nfletten  on  thai  snl>ject 
poblished  by  the  Camden  Sodety,  and  in  the  "  Original  Letters"  of  Sir  Henrr  Ellia. 
A  maHii  of  mnierial  of  Tety  larious  Tilue  has  been  aucumiiUied  by  Stiype  in  Iiis  col- 
bctioni,  which  bejfin  at  this  time.  Mr.  Fronde's  narratire  ("  Hixlory  of  EiiKUnd,' 
Tols.  i.,  ii.,  iii.),  though  of  great  literary  merit,  is  di>figin'ed  by  a  love  of  paradox,  by 
hero-wonhip,  and  by  a  reckless  defense  of  tyranny  and  crime.  It  poeMsHes,  during 
this  period,  little  or  no  hietoricHl  ralue.] 


The  ten  years  vhioh  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are  among  the 
most  raoracntoos  in  our  history.  The  new  monaruhy  at  last  real- 
ized its  power,  and  the  work  for  w))icli  Wolsey  had  paved  the  way 
was  carried  out  with  a  terrible  thorougfaness.    The  one  great  insti- 
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tntion  which  conld  Btill  offer  reeistance  to  the  royal  will  wu  strdok 
down.  The  Church  became  a  mere  instrument  of  the  central  dea- 
potiam.  The  people  learned  their  helplessness  in  rebellions  easily 
BQppreMed  and  avenged  with  ruthless  severity.  A  reign  of  terror, 
organised  with  consummate  and  meroiless  skill,  held  Bngland  panio~ 
fltrioken  at  Henry's  feet.  The  noblest  heada  rolled  on  the  block. 
Virtne  and  learning  could  not  save  Thomas  More ;  royal  descent 
eonld  not  save  Lady  Salisbury.  The  execution  of  queen  after  qneen 
tanghtr  England  that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  "  courage," 
or  too  sacred  for  his  "  appetite."  Parliament  assembled  only  to 
unction  acts  of  nnscrupulous  tyranny,  or  to  build  up  by  its  own 
■tatntes  the  great  fabrio  of  absolute  rule.  All  the  coDstitutioual 
safeguards  of  English  freedom  were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  tax- 
ation, arbitrary  legislation,  arbitrary  Imprisonment,  were  powers 
claimed  without  dispute  and  unsparingly  exercised  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  tor  it  is  nothing  less,  is  the 
history  of  a  single  man.  In  the  whole  line  of  English  Btatesmea 
there  is  no  one  of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so  ranch,  no  one 
of  whom  we  really  know  so  little,  as  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  When 
be  meets  us  in  Henry's  service  he  is  already  past  middle  life ;  and 
daring  his  earlier  years  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  disen- 
tangle a  few  fragmentary  foota  from  the  mass  of  fable  which  gath- 
ered round  them.  His  youth  was  one  of  roving  adventure ;  wheth- 
er he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith  at  Putney  or  not,  he  ooald 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  He  must  still  have  been 
young  when  he  took  part  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
a  "  ruffian,"  as  he  owned  afterward  to  Cronmer,  in  the  most  noBcrn- 
pnlofis  school  the  world  contained.  But  it  was  a  school  in  which  he 
ieanied  leasons  even  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  camp.  He 
not  only  mastered  the  Italian  languid,  but  drank  in  the  manners 
and  tone  of  the  Italy  around  faim,  the  Italy  of  the  Borgias  and 
the  Hedici.  It  was  with  Italian  versatility  that  he  turned  from  the 
camp  to  the  coauting-^honse ;  ho  was  certainly  engaged  as  the  com- 
mercial ^eut  to  one  of  the  Venetian  merchants;  tradition  finds  him 
as  a  derk  at  Antwerp,  and  history  at  last  encounters  him  as  a  thriv- 
ing wool-merchant  at  Middleboroogh  a  few  years  after  the  opening 
of  Henry's  reign.  By  adding  the  trade  of  scrivener,  something  be- 
tween thst  of  a  banker  and  attorney,  to  his  other  oconpationa,  as 
well  as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  nobles,  Cromwell  contin- 
ned  to  amass  wealth  as  years  went  on ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war  with  France,  we  find  him  a  busy  and  influential  member 
of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  Five  yearn  later  the  aim  of  hia 
ambition  was  declared  by  his  entrance  into  Wolsey's  service.  The 
Cardinal  needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  suppression  of  some 
smaller  monasteries  which  ho  had  nndertaken,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  their  revenues  to  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipawich.  The 
taak  waa  an  anpopnlar  one,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  rongh  in- 
difference to  the  feelings  it  aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in 
.tbft  hate  which  was  gauering  round  his  master.    But  hia  wonder- 
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fal  flelf-re]iaiioe  and  sense  of  power  only  broke  apon  ths  world  at 
Wolsey'B  fall.  Of  tbe  hnndredB  of  dependenta  who  waited  on  the 
Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell  was  the  only  one  who  clung  faithfully  to 
him  at  the  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  diagraoe  at  Esher,  Wol- 
sey  "  made  hts  moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who  comforted  him 
tbe  beat  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to 
London,  where  he  would  make  or  mar,  which  was  always  his  otxn- 
mon  Baying."  The  next  day  saw  him  admitted  to  Henry's  service, 
but  still  vigorous  in  his  exertions  to  save  the  Cardinal.  It  waa  to 
Cromwell's  efforts  in  Parliament  that  Wolsey  owed  his  escape  from 
impeachment,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  negotiations  were  cod- 
duotcd  which  permitted  the  fallen  minister  to  retire  to  York.  A 
general  esteem  seems  to  have  rewarded  this  rare  instance  of  fidel- 
ity to  a  ruined  patron.  "  For  his  honest  behavior  in  bis  master's 
cause  he  was  esteemed  the  most  faithfnllest  servant,  and  was  of  all 
men  greatly  commended."  Bnt  Henry's  protection  rested  on  other 
grounds.  The  ride  to  London  had  ended  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  King,  in  which  Cromwell  boldly  advised  him  to  cut  the 
knot  of  the  divorce  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  supremaoy. 

Se  advice  struck  the  keynote  of  the  later  policy  by  wnich  the 
-ing  counselor  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Cbnrcb  and 
State,  but  Henry  still  clung  to  Uie  hopes  held  oat  by  his  new  tnin- 
isters,  and  shrank  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare  absolutism  to  wbick 
Cromwell  called  him.  The  advioe  at  any  rate  was  concealed, and, 
though  high  in  tbe  King's  favor,  his  new  servant  wuted  patiently 
the  progress  of  events. 

For  success  in  procuring!  the  divorce  Korfotk  relied  not  only  on 
the  alliance  and  aid  of  the  Emperor,  but  on  the  moral  support  wbidi 
the  project  was  expected  to  receive  from  the  ParliamenL  Tb«  re- 
assembling of  the  two  Houses  marked  the  close  of  the  system  ot 
Wolsey.  It  was  a  step  in  fact  which  we  can  hardly  err  in  attribu- 
ting to  the  influence  of  the  adherents  whom  Koi-folk  found  in  tbe 
party  of  the  New  Learning.  To  them,  as  to  his  mere  political  ad- 
versaries, the  Cardinal's  fall  opened  a  prospect  of  better  things. 
The  dream  of  More  in  acceptin|;  the  office  of  chancellor,  if  we  may 
judge  it  from  the  acts  of  hisbnef  ministry,  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  carrying  out  the  religions  reformation  which  had  been  demanded 
by  Colet  and  Erasmus,  while  checking  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  nnity  of  the  Church.  His  severities  a;^nst  tbe  Protestants, 
ex^gerated  as  they  have  been  by  polemic  rancor,  remain  the  one 
stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no  other.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid 
severance  of  the  oaase  of  reform  from  what  seemed  to  him  the 
cause  of  revolution,  that  More  probably  hoped  for  a  suooessfiit  issue 
to  the  projects  he  laid  before  Parliament.  The  petition  of  the 
Commons  sounded  like  an  echo  of  Colet's  famous  address  to  the 
convocation.  It  attributed  the  growth  of  heresy  not  more  to 
"  frantic  and  seditious  books  published  in  the  Engush  tongue  con- 
trary to  the  very  true  Catholic  and  Christian  faith"  than  to  "the 
extreme  and  uncharitable  behavior  of  divers  ordinaries."  It  remon- 
strated against  the  legislation  of  the  clergy  in  coDvocation  withoat 
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tfafl  Kinff's  assent  or  that  of  his  subjects,  the  oppreBsire  procedure 
of  the  Church  couits,  the  abases  of  ecolesisstieal  patronage,  and  the 
ezoessive  number  of  holy  days.  Henry  referred  the  petUioa  to  the 
bishops,  but  their  only  reply  was  a  refusal  of  redress.  The  new 
ministry  persisted,  however,  in  pushing  through  the  Commons  their 
bills  for  eoolesiastical  reform.  The  questions  of  convocation  and 
the  bishops'  courta  were  adjourned  for  fui-ther  consideration,  but 
the  fees  of  the  courts  were  curtailed,  the  oler^  restricted  from  lay 
employments,  pluralities  restrained,  and  residence  enforced.  In 
spite  of  a  dogged  opposition  from  the  bishops  the  bills  received  the 
assent  of  the  Housa  of  Lords, "  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  lay  people, 
and  the  great  displeasure  of  spiritual  persona."  The  importance 
of  the  new  measures  lay  really  in  the  action  of  Parliament.  They 
were  an  explicit  annonnoement  that  church  reform  was  now  to  be 
undertaken,  not  by  the  clergy,  bat  by  the  people  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  dear  that  it  would  be  carried  out,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  bostjlity,  but  of  loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Commons  forced 
from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology  for  words  which  were  taken  as  a 
donbt  thrown  on  tfaeir  orthodoxy.  If  Henry  forbade  the  circula- 
tioD  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  executed  by  Tyndale  in  a  Prot- 
estant spirit,  he  carefully  promised  a  more  correct  version.  Sdt^re 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  crashing,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the 
IftWB,  the  hopes  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  sectaries  by  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  But  the  domestic  aims  of  the  New  Learning  were  foiled 
by  the  failure  of  the  ministry  in  its  negotiations  for  the  divorce. 
'the  severance  of  the  French  alliance  and  the  accession  of  the  Span- 
irii  party  to  power  failed  to  detach  Charles  from  hia  aunt's  caase. 
The  solemn  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  agunst  the  Pope's  de- 
lay of  jnstice  produced  little  efEect  on  Clement,  who  was  now  look- 
ing to  the  Emperor  for  the  restoration  of  Florence  to  his  Medicean 
house,  l^e  ministers  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  Cam- 
bridge Boholar,  Thomas  Cranmer,  that  the  universities  of  Europe 
sboold  be  called  on  for  their  j  adgment ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  learn- 
ed opinion  of  Chrietendom  ended  in  utter  defeat  In  France  the 
profose  bribery  of  the  Engtisb  agenta  would  have  failed  with  the 
Univeraity  of  Paris  but  for  the  interference  of  Francis  himself.  As 
shameless  an  exercise  of  Henry's  own  authority  was  required  to 
wring  an  approviil  of  his  cause  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
Germany  the  very  Protestants,  in  Uio  fervor  of  their  moral  revival, 
were  drad  gainst  the  King.  So  far  as  could  bo  seen  from  Cran- 
mer's  test,  every  learned  man  in  Christendom  condemned  Henry's 
eaoae. 

It  WM  at  the  moment  when  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted 
by  Norfolk  and  his  fellow-ministers  that  Cromwell  came  again  to 
the  front.  Despair  of  other  means  drove  Henry  at  last  to  adopt 
the  bold  plan  from  which  he  had  shrunk  at  Wolsey'a  fall.  The 
plan  waa  simply  that  the  King  should  disavow  the  Papal  jurisdio- 
tion,  declare  himself  Head  of  the  Church  within  bis  realm,  and  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  his  own  ecdesiastioal  courts.  But  with  Crom- 
well the  divorce  waa  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes  he  was 
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bent  upon  aocompliBhing.  In  all  the  checkered  life  of  the  Dew  min- 
ister what  had  left  its  deepest  stamp  on  him  was  Italy.  Not  only 
in  the  rapidity  and  mthleaaness  of  nis  deugns,  bat  iu  their  larger 
scope,  their  clearer  purpose,  aiid  tbetr  admirable  combinatioi],  tbe 
Italian  state-craft  entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  politics.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  English  minister  in  whon'i  we  oan  trace  throogh 
tbe  whole  period  of  his  rule  the  steady  working-out  of  a  great  and 
definite  purpose.  His  purpose  was  to  raise  the  King  to  absolute 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  every  rival  power  within  the  realm.  It 
was  not  that  Cromwell  was  a  mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we 
may  trnst  tbe  tale  that  carries  him  in  his  youth  to  Florence  or  not, 
his  etatcsmansbip  was  closely  modeled  on  the  ideal  of  the  Floren- 
tine thinker  whose  book  was  constantly  in  his  band.  Even  as  a 
servant  of  Wolsey  he  startled  the  futnre  cardinal,  Reginald  Pole, 
by  bidding  him  take  for  his  manual  in  politics  the  "  Prince"  of  Ma- 
chiavelli.  Machiavelli  hoped  to  find  in  Cesar  Borgia,  or  in  tlie 
later  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival  tyr- 
annies migbt  unite  and  regenerate  Italy ;  and  it  is  possible  to  aee  in 
the  policy  of  Cromwell  the  aim  of  securing  enlightenment  and  order 
for  England  by  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in  the  Crown. 
The  one  check  on  this  royal  sbBolutism  which  had  survived  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  lay  in  tbe  wealth,  the  independent  synods  and 
inrisdiotion,  and  the  religious  claims  of  the  Church.  To  rednoa  the 
great  eccleGiastioal  body  to  a  mere  department  of  the  state,  in  which 
all  authority  should  fiow  from  the  sovereign  alone,  and  in  which 
his  will  should  be  the  only  law,  his  decision  the  only  test  of  truth, 
was  a  change  hardly  to  be  wrought  without  a  struggle;  and  it  was 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  struggle  that  Cromwell  saw  in  the  di- 
vorce. His  first  blow  was  decisive.  He  had  saved  Wolsey  from  the 
charge  of  treason,  but  be  now  suffered  him  to  fall  under  the  penal- 
ties of  Preemunire  for  his  exercise  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  as  legate, 
within  the  land.  The  whole  nation  was  declared  to  have  been 
formally  involved  in  the  same  charge  by  its  acceptance  of  his  au- 
thority, but  the  legal  absurdity  was  redressed  fay  a  general  pardon. 
From  this  pardon  the  clergy  alone  found  themselves  omitted.  They 
were  told  that  for^veness  could  be  bought  at  no  less  a  price  than 
the  payment  of  a  fine  amounting  to  a  million  of  onr  present  money, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  as  "  Prottetor  and  only  su- 

Sreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England."  To  the  first 
emaiid  they  at  once  submitLed ;  against  the  second  they  struggled 
hard,  but  their  appeals  to  Henry  and  to  Cromwell  met  only  with 
demands  for  instant  obedience.  Tbe  words  were  at  last  submitted 
by  Warham  to  tbe  convocation.  There  was  a  general  silence. 
"  Whoever  is  silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  Then 
are  we  all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd,  and  the 
assent  was  accepted.  To  every  mind  but  Cromwell's  the  words 
■eeniod  but  a  menace  to  the  Pope,  a  threat  which  was  backed  by 
the  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  qnestion  addressed  to  Clement 
on  the  part  of  tbe  House  of  Lords.  "  The  cause  of  his  Majesty," 
the  Peers  were  made  to  say, "  is  the  cause  of  eaoh  of  onrselres." 
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If  Clement  would  not  confirm  what  was  described  as  the  jndgment 
of  the  aniversittea, "  our  condition  will  not  be  wholly  irremediable, 
fiztreroe  remedies  are  ever  hanh  of  application,  but  he  that  is  sick 
will  by  all  meaiiB  be  rid  of  hia  distemper."  The  expnleion  of  Cath- 
erine from  the  King's  palace  gave  emphaeis  to  the  demand.  But 
Cromwell  still  kept  his  hand  on  the  troubled  churchmen.  Con- 
vocation was  made  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  the  payment  of 
first-fruits  to  Rome  on  the  promotion  of  bisbopB,  and  to  petition 
lhat,shoald  the  Papacy  resent  snch  a  step  by  a  refusal  to  reoogniie 
die  prelates  who  declined  to  pay  them,  then, "  may  it  please  your 
Highness  to  ordain  in  this  present  Parliament  that  the  obedience 
of  yonr  Highness  and  of  the  people  be  withdrawn  from  the  See 
of  Rome."  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  bat  with  a  provision 
which  suspended  it  as  a  meoaoe  over  the  Pope's  head  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.  Menaces,  however,  fell  unheeded  on  the  Roman 
Conrt.  While  still  an^esting  a  compromiRe  as  to  the  main  point 
at  iisno,  Clement  boldly  rebuked  Henry  for  the  indelicacy  of  hie 
relations  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  taken  her  rival's  place  in  the 
King's  palace;  and  ordered  him  to  restore  Catherine,  till  the  cause 
was  tried,  to  her  lawful  position  as  Queen,  By  a  brief  which  was 
posted  on  the  ohurch-doora  in  Flanders,  he  inhibited  him,  on  pain 
of  ezcommnni cation,  from  seeking  a  divorce  in  his  own  English 
conrts,  or  irom  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Henry  replied,  not 
merely  by  a  secret  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  but  by  tbe  Statute  of 
Appeals,  which  forbade  all  further  proceases  in  the  Conrt  of  Rome, 
and  annihilated,  as  far  as  bis  English  Bnbjeuta  were  concerned,  the 
judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Cranmcr,  an  active  partisan  of 
tile  divorce,  was  named,  on  Warham's  death,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bary;  proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in  his  ooui't;  and  the 
msrriage  of  Catherine  was  formally  declared  invalid  by  the  new 
Primste  at  Dunstable.  A  week  later  Cranmer  set  on  the  biow  of 
Aone  Boleyn  the  crown  which  she  had  so  long  coveted. 

As  yet  the  real  character  of  Ci-omwelt's  ecolesiaBtical  policy  had 
been  disguiaod  by  its  connection  with  the  divorce.  But  though 
formal  negotiations  continued  between  England  and  Rome,  until 
Clement's  final  decision  in  Catherine's  favor,  they  had  no  longer 
any  influence  on  the  series  of  measures  which  in  their  rapid  eiio- 
cescion  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  English  Church.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  as  its  protector  and  head  was 
■oon  found  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  more  than  a  form  of  words. 
It  was  tiie  first  step  tn  a  policy  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Convocation  was  forced  to 
reeoi^ixe  the  necessity  of  the  royal  permiasion  and  assent  for  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  and  decisions.  A  new  act  turned  the 
bishops  into  mere  nominees  of  the  King.  Their  election  by  the 
(Aapterg  of  their  cathedral  churches  had  long  become  formal,  and 
their  appointment  had  since  the  time  of  the  Edwards  been  praoti- 
cally  made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  tho  Crown.  The 
privilege  of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony  left  t»  the 
4^apters,  but  they  were  oompelled  to  receive  the  candidate  chosen 
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by  the  King  on  pain  of  pramunire.  ^is  strange  expedient  has 
lasted  tilt  the  present  time;  but  its  cbaraoter  has  wholly  changed 
since  the  restoration  of  constitntionat  rule.  The  nomination  of 
bishops  has  ever  since  the  aooesaion  of  the  Georges  passed  from 
thu  King  in  person  to  the  minister  who  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  Practioally,  therefore,  an  English  prelate,  alone  among 
all  the  prelates  of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  bia  episcopal  throne 
by  the  same  popular  election  which  raised  Ambrose  to  his  episoo- 
pal  chair  at  Milan.  But  at  the  moment,  Cromwell's  measure  re- 
duced the  English  bishops  to  absolute  dependence  on  the  Crown. 
Their  dependence  would  have  been  complete  had  his  policy  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  royal  power  of  deposition  put  in 
force  as  well  as  that  of  appointment.  As  it  was,  Henry  could  warn 
Uie  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  "  prond  folly, 
we  be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to  put  another  man  of  more 
virtue  and  honesty  in  your  place."  Even  Elizabeth  in  a  bnrst  of  ill- 
humor  threatened  to  "  unfrock"  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  By  CiomwelPs 
more  ardent  partisans  this  dependence  of  the  bishops  on  the  Crown 
was  fully  recognized.  On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cran- 
mer  took  out  a  new  commission  from  Edward  for  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  Latimer,  when  the  ^|oyal  policy  clashed  with  bis  belief,  felt 
bound  to  resign  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  the  power  of  deposi- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  quietly  abandoned  was  due  not  so  much  to 
any  deference  for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops  rendered  it  absolutely 
unnecessary.  When  convocation  was  once  silenced,  and  the  biab- 
ops  fairly  at  Henry's  feet,  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  great 
statute  by  whioh  Uio  new  character  of  the  Church  was  denned. 
The  Act  of  Snprcmacy  ordered  that  the  King  "  shall  be  taken,  ac- 
cepted, and  reputed  the  only  supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  to  the 
Imperial  Grown  of  this  realm  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as 
all  the  honors,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and 
commodities  to  the  said  dignity  belonging,  with  full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abases, 
oontempts,  and  enormities,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  au- 
thority or  jurisdiction  might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed."  Au- 
thority in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  was  vested 
solely  in  the  Crown,  The  "  courts  spiritual"  became  as  thorough- 
ly the  King's  courts  as  the  temporal  conits  at  Westminster.  Coo- 
voontion  could  only  deliberate  by  the  royal  license,  and  its  decisions 
were  of  no  validitr  without  the  royal  assent.  It  was  the  Crown 
alone  which  could  legallv  repress  error  or  redress  spiritual  abuses. 
But  the  fall  meaning  which  Cromwell  attached  to  the  supremacy 
was  seen  on  his  elevation  to  the  new  post  of  vicar-general  or  vice- 
gerent of  the  King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  His  first  act  was 
to  seize  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  one  means  of  speaking;  to 
the  people  at  lai^  which  existed  at  that  time.  With  the  instinct 
of  genius  he  discerned  the  part  which  the  pulpit  was  to  play  in  the 
religions  and  politioal  struggle  which  was  at  hand,  and  no  resolved 
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to  turn  it  to  th«  profit  of  the  monarchy.  The  clergy  learned  by 
junction  after  Injunction  that  they  were  regarded,  and  must  learn 
to  regard  themselves,  as  mere  mouth-piuoea  of  the  royal  will.  The 
restriction  of  the  right  of  preaching  to  priests  who  received  licensee 
from  the  Crown  silenced  every  voiee  of  opposition.  Even  to  those 
wbo  received  these  licenses  theological  controversy  was  forbidden. 
The  process  of  "tuning  the  pulpits"  made  them  at  every  crisis  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  royal  will.  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  last 
quarrel  with  Rome  every  bishop,  abbot,  and  parish  priest  was  re- 
quired to  preach  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  and  to  pro- 
<uaim  the  King  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Churoh.  The  very 
heads  of  the  sermon  were  prescribed ;  and  the  bishops  were  held 
responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  clergy  with  these  orders,  as 
the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  bishops. 
It  was  only  when  all  possibitity  of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  when 
the  Churoh  was  gi^fged  and  its  pulpits  turned  into  mere  echoes 
of  Henry's  will,  that  Cromwell  ventured  on  his  last  and  crowning 
change,  that  of  claiming  for  tho  Crown  the  right  of  dictating  at 
its  pleasure  the  form  of  fiuth  and  doctrine  to  be  held  and  taught 
throughout  the  land.  A  purified  Catholicism  such  as  Erasmus  and 
Colet  bad  dreamed  of  was  now  to  be  the  religion  of  England. 
But  the  dream  of  the  Kew  Learning  was  to  be  wrought  out,  not  by 
the  progress  of  education  and  piety,  but  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
new  monarchy.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  which  convocation  re- 
ceived and  adopted  without  venturing  on  a  protest,  were  drawn  np 
by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself.  The  Bible  and  the  three  CreedB 
were  laid  down  as  the  sole  grounds  of  futh.  The  Bacraments  were 
reduced  from  seven  to  three,  only  penance  being  allowed  to  rank 
on  an  equality  with  baptism  and  the  iiord'a  Supper.  The  assertion 
of  the  doctrines  of  tran substantiation  and  confession  was  compen- 
sated by  the  acknowledgment  of  justification  by  faith,  a  doctrine 
for  which  the  friends  of  the  New  Leai-ning,  such  aa  Pole  and  Con- 
tariui,  were  struggling  at  Rome  itself.  The  spirit  of  Erasmus  wns 
Men  in  the  condemnation  of  purgatory,  of  pardons,  and  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  in  the  admission  ofprayors  for  the  dead,  and  in. the 
retention  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  without  material  change. 
Ekwrmona  as  was  the  doatrinul  revolution,  not  a  murmur  broke  the 
aasent  of  convocation,  and  the  articles  were  sent  by  the  vicar-gen- 
eral into  every  county  to  be  obeyed  at  men's  peril.  The  plans  of 
the  New  Learning  were  carried  steadily  out  in  the  series  of  royal 
iojanctiona  which  followed.  Pilgrimages  were  suppressed;  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  holy  days  diminished ;  the  Worship  of  images  and 
relics  disoonraged  in  words  which  seem  almost  copied  from  the  pro- 
teat  of  Erasmus.  His  burning  appe^  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  weavers  mi^t  repeat  at  their  shuttle,  and  plowmen  sing  at 
their  plow,  received  at  last  a  reply.  The  Bible  was  formally  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  English  faith.  As  a  preliminary  measure  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ton  Commandments  were  at  once  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  ordered  to  be  tangfat  by  every  school-master 
and  father  of  a  family  to  hia  children  or  pupils.     In  the  outset  of 
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the  miiiiBti7  of  Norfolk  and  More,  the  King  had  promised  a  neir 
version  of  tiie  Scriptarea,  but  the  work  lagged  for  five  years  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  bishopB  till  Miles  Coverdale,  a  friend  of  Cranmer,  yras 
employed  to  collect  and  revise  the  translations  of  Tyudale,  and  the 
Bible  which  he  edited  appeared  under  the  avowed  patronage  of 
Henry  himself.  The  story  of  the  Bopremacy  was  graven  on  its 
very  title-page.  The  new  foundation  of  religions  truth  was  to  be 
regarded  throughout  England  as  a  gift,  not  from  the  Church,  bat 
from  the  King.  It  is  Henry  on  his  throne  who  gives  the  sacred 
volume  to  Oranmer,  ere  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  can  distribnte  it  to 
the  throng  of  priests  and  laymen  below. 

The  temper  of  the  New  Learning  was  seen  yet  more  olearly  in 
Cromwell's  attitude  toward  the  monastic  orders.  In  the  early  days 
of  Erasmus  popes  and  bishops  had  joined  with  princes  and  scholars 
in  welcoming  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  hopes  of  religious  re- 
form. Bat  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or  there  might  be  found 
among  the  supporters  of  the  movement,  the  monastio  orders,  as  s 
whole,  repelled  it  with  unswerving  obstinacy.  The  quarrel  only  be- 
came more  bitter  as  years  went  on.  The  keen  saroaams  of  Erasmus, 
the  insolent  buffoonery  of  Hutten,  were  laviahed  on  the  "lovers  oi 
darkness"  and  of  the  cloister.  In  England  Colet  and  Mora  echoed 
with  greater  reserve  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their  friends.  As 
an  ouUet  for  religioas  enthusiasm,  indeed,  monasticism  was  practi- 
cally dead.  The  friar,  now  that  his  fervor  of  devotion  and  his  in- 
tellectual eoer^  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into  the  mora  beggar. 
The  monks  had  become  mora  land-owners.  Most  of  their  housea 
were  anxious  only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to  diminish  tbe 
number  of  those  who  shared  them.  In  tbe  general  carelessness 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  religions  objeots  of  their  trust,  in  the 
wasteful  man^ement  of  their  estates,  in  the  indolence  and  self-in- 
dulgence which  for  the  most  part  characterized  them,  the  monas- 
Uo  houses  simply  exhibited  the  faults  of  all  corporate  bodies  that 
have  outlived  the  work  which  they  were  orcsted  to  pei-form.  But 
they  were  no  more  unpopular  than  such  corporate  bodies  generally 
are.  The  Lollard  cry  for  their  suppression  had  died  away.  In  the 
North,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys  were  situated,  the  monks 
were  on  good  terms  with  the  country  gentry,  and  their  houses  served 
as  schools  for  their  children ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  different 
feeling  elsewhere.  But  in  Cromwell's  system  there  was  no  room 
for  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism,  for  its  indolence 
and  superstition,  or  for  its  independence  both  of  the  episcopate  and 
the  throne.  While  the  changes  we  have  narrated  were  going  on, 
two  royal  commissioners,  L^h  and  Leyton,bad  been  dispatohed  oa 
a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  honses,  and  their  reports  form- 
ed a  "  Black  Book"  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  their  re- 
turn. It  was  acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the  religious 
houses,  including  the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly  and  de- 
cently oondncted.  The  rest  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  with 
simony,  and  with  the  foolest  and  most  revolting  crimes.  Tbe  char- 
aoter  of  the  visitors,  the  sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  the 
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long  dflbata  which  followed  on  its  reception,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  ofasrges  were  grossly  exa^^rated,  bat  there  ia  no  grooad  for 
believing  them  to  have  been  wholly  nntrue.  The  want  of  any  ef- 
fective discipline,  which  had  resulted  from  their  exemption  from 
any  but  Papal  Bnperrision,  told  fatally  against  mouastio  morality, 
even  in  abbeys  like  St.  All>ana ;  and  the  acknowledgmeDt  of  War- 
ham,  as  well  as  the  partial  measure  of  soppression  begun  by  Wol- 
sey,  goes  far  to  prove  that  in  the  smaller  bouses,  at  leaHt,  indolence 
faa4  passed  into  crime.  But  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  "Down  with 
them"  which  broke  from  the  Commons  as  the  report  was  read,  the 
coantiy  was  still  far  from  desiring  the  otter  downfall  of  the  mo~ 
oastio  system.  A  long  and  bitter  debate  was  followed  by  a  com- 
promise which  anppreatied  all  houses  whose  income  fell  below  £200 
a  year,  and  granted  their  revenues  to  the  Crown ;  bat  tbe  great  ab- 
bera  were  still  preserved  intact. 

The  debate  on  the  suppression  of  the  moaaateries  was  the  first 
instance  of  opposition  with  which  Cromwell  had  met,  and  for  some 
time  longer  it  was  to  remain  the  only  one.  While  the  great  rev* 
olutioa  which  struck  down  the  Church  was  in  progresa,  England 
simply  held  her  breath.  It  Is  only  through  the  stray  depositions 
of  roynl  spiee  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath  and  hate  which 
lay  seething  under  this  terrible  silenoe  of  a  whole  people.  For  the 
silence  was  a  silence  of  terror.  Before  Cromwell's  rise  and  after 
his  fail  from  power  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed  no 
more  than  the  common  tyranny  and  bloodshed  of  tbe  time.  But 
the  years  of  Cromwell'a  ad miniat ration  form  the  one  period  in  our 
history  which  deserves  the  name  which  men  have  given  to  the  rale 
of  Robespierre.  It  was  the  English  Terror.  It  was  by  terror  that 
Cromwell  mastered  the  King ;  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastei'ed  the 
peo[de.  Cranmer  oould  plead  for  him  at  a  later  time  with  Henry 
as  "  one  whose  surety  was  only  by  your  Majesty,  who  loved  your 
Hnjeety,  as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God.  But  the  attitude  of 
Cromwell  toward  the  liing  was  something  more  than  that  of  ahso- 
lote  dependence  and  unquestioning  devotion.  He  was  "  ao  vigilant 
to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treaaona,"  adds  tlie  Primate, "  that 
few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived  hut  he  detected  the  same  from 
tbe  beginning."  Henry,  like  every  Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open  dan- 
ger, but  tremulously  sensitive  to  the  lightest  breath  of  hidden  dis- 
foyalty.    It  was  on  this  inner  dread  that  Cromwell  based  the  fabric 


loyalty, 
of  his  po 


B  power.  He  was  hardly  secretary  before  a  host  of  spies  were 
scsttered  broadcast  over  the  land.  Thousands  of  secret  denuncia- 
tions poured  into  the  open  ear  of  the  minister.  The  air  was  soon 
thiitk  with  tales  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  with  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  each  Cromwell  tightened  hia  hold  on  the  King. 
With  Henry  to  back  him  he  ooald  strike  boldly  at  England  itself. 
Tbe  same  terror  which  had  mastered  the  King  was  employed  to 
naster  the  people.  Men  felt  in  England — to  use  the  figure  by  which 
Srasmns  paints  the  time — "  as  if  a  eoorpion  lay  sleeping  under  ev- 
eiT  stone.  The  oonfcssional  had  no  secrets  for  Cromwell.  Men's 
taUc  with  their  elMett  friends  found  iU  way  to  his  ear.    "  Words 
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idly  Bpoken,"  the  marmnrfl  of  a  petulant  abbot,  the  ravings  of  a 
moan-struck  nun,  were,  as  the  nobles  oiied  passionately  at  his  fall, 
"  tortured  into  treason."  The  only  ohance  of  safety  la^  in  silence. 
"Frienda  who  nsed  to  write  and  send  me  presents,  Erasmus  tells 
us, "  now  send  neither  letter  nor  gifts,  nor  reoeive  any  from  any  one, 
and  this  through  fear."  But  even  the  refuge  of  sileuoe  was  closed 
by  a  law  more  infamous  than  any  that  haa  ever  blotted  the  Stat- 
ute-book of  England.  Not  only  was  thought  made  treason,  bat 
men  were  forced  to  reveal  ^eir  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  si- 
lence bciug  punished  with  the  penalties  of  treason.  All  trust  in  tfae 
older  bulwarks  of  liberty  was  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  daring  as  it 
was  unscrupulous.  The  noblest  institutiona  were  degraded  into  in- 
strnments  of  terror.  Though  Wolsey  had  strained  the  law  to  the 
utmost,  he  had  made  no  open  attack  on  the  freedom  of  justice.  If 
he  had  shrunk  from  assembling  Parliaments,  it  was  from  his  sense 
that  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.  Under  Cromwell  the  co- 
ercion of  juries  and  the  management  of  judges  rendered  justice  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  royal  will :  and  where  even  this  shadow  of 
jnstioe  proved  an  obstacle  to  bloodshed.  Parliament  was  brought 
mto  play  to  pass  bill  after  bill  of  attainder.  "He  shall  be  judged 
by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself  made,"  was  the  cry  oi  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  by  a  aingular  retribution  the 
crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  to  introduce  even  Into  the  prac- 
tice of  attainder,  the  condemnation  of  a  man  without  hearing  bis 
defense,  was  only  practiced  on  himself.  But  mtbless  as  was  the 
Terror  of  Cromwell,  it  was  of  a  nobler  type  than  the  Terror  of 
France.  He  never  struck  uselessly  or  capricionsly,  or  stooped  to 
the  meaner  victims  of  the  guillotine.  His  blows  were  effective  just 
because  he  choso  his  victims  from  among  the  noblest  and  tho  best. 
If  he  struck  at  the  Church,  it  was  through  the  Cartfansians,  the  ho- 
liest and  the  most  renowned  of  English  churchmen.  If  be  struck 
at  the  baronage,  it  was  tfarongb  Lady  Salisbury,  in  whose  vetDS 
flowed  the  blood  of  kings.  If  he  stmck  at  tfae  Kew  Learning,  it 
was  through  the  murder  of  ^r  Thomas  More.  But  no  porsonal 
vindictiveness  mingled  with  his  crime.  In  temper  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  stories  which  lingered  among  his  fi-iends, 
he  was  a  generous,  kindly-hearted  man,  with  pleasant  and  winning 
manners,  which  atoned  for  a  certain  awkwanlness  of  person,  ana 
with  a  constancy  of  friendship  which  won  him  a  host  of  devoted 
adherents.  But  no  tonch  either  of  love  or  hate  swayed  him  from 
his  course.  The  etndent  of  Machiavelli  iiad  not  stndied  the  "  Frinoe** 
in  vain.  He  had  reduced  bloodshed  to  a  system.  Fragments  of 
his  papers  still  show  us  with  what  a  fausinesa-like  brevity  he  tick- 
ed off  human  lives  among  the  casual "  remembrances"  of  the  day. 
"  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  Reading."  "Item,  to  know  the  King's  plensarc  touching 
Master  More."  *' Item,  when  Master  Fisher  shall  go  to  his  execu* 
tion,  and  the  other."  It  is  indeed  this  utter  absence  of  all  passion, 
of  all  personal  feeling,  that  makes  tlie  figure  of  Cromwell  the  most 
terrible  in  our  history.    He  has  an  absolute  futh  in  tiie  end  be  la 
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parsning,  and  he  simply  hews  his  way  to  it  as  a  voodmim  hews  his 
w^ through  the  forest — axe  in  hand. 

The  ahoioe  of  his  first  victim  showed  the  rathlesa  preoisioa  with 
which  Cromwell  was  to  stnke.  In  the  general  opinion  of  Europe, 
the  foremost  Englishman  of  bis  time  was  Sir  Tboroaa  More.  As 
the  policy  of  the  divoroe  ended  in  an  open  rapture  with  Rome,  he 
had  withdrawn  silently  from  the  ministry ;  but  his  silent  disapprov- 
al was  more  telling  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.  To  Crom- 
well there  must  have  been  something  specially  galling  in  More's  at- 
titade  of  reserve.  The  religious  reforms  of  the  Mew  Learning  were 
b^ng  rapidly  carried  out,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  man  who  reprc- 
seoted  the  very  life  of  the  Kew  Learning  believed  that  the  sacrifice 
of  liberty  and  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  even  for  reiigions 
reform.  More  was  believed  to  regard  the  divorce  and  i-e-marri^e 
as  religiously  invalid,  though  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Pailiament 
to  regulate  the  sucoessloa  made  him  regard  the  children  of  Anne 
Boleyn  as  the  l^^t  heirs  of  the  crown.  Cromwell's  ingenuity 
framed  an  act  of  aaccession  which  not  only  sanotioned  the  re-tnai-- 
riage,  but  called  on  aii  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  declare 
tb«ir  belief  in  the  religions  validity  of  the  divorce.  The  act  was 
DO  sooner  passed  than  a  royal  mandate  bade  More  repair  to  Lam- 
beth, to  the  house  where  he  had  bandied  fun  with  Warham  aiid 
EruinuB,  or  bent  over  the  easel  of  Holbein.  The  summons  was,  as 
be  knew,  simply  a  summons  to  death,  and  for  a  moment  there  may 
have  been  some  passing  impulse  to  yield.  But  it  was  soon  over. 
"  I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  said,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  the  boat 
dropped  silently  down  the  river  from  his  garden  steps  at  Chelsea 
io  the  early  morning;  "I  thank  the  Lord  that  the  field  is  won." 
Cnuimer  and  his  fellow -commissioners  tendered  to  him  the  new 
oath  of  allegianoe ;  but,  oa  they  had  expected,  it  was  refused.  They 
bade  him  walk  in  the  garden  that  he  might  reconsider  bis  reply. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  Sbrc  seated  himself  m  a  window  from  which 
be  conld  look  down  into  the  crowded  court.  Even  in  the  presence 
of  death,  the  strange  sympathy  of  his  nature  could  enjoy  the  humor 
and  life  of  the  throng  below.  "  I  saw,"  ho  said  afterward, "  Master 
lA^mer  very  merry  in  the  court,  for  he  laughed  and  took  one  or 
tWMn  by  the  neck  so  handsomely  that,  if  they  had  been  women,  I 
should  have  weened  that  he  waxed  wanton."  The  crowd  below  was 
chiefly  of  priests,  rectors,  anA  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oath  that 
More  fonnd  harder  than  death.  Ife  bore  them  no  grudge  for  it. 
When  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  who  was  known  to  have  boggled 
hard  at  the  oath  a  Uttle  while  before  calling  loudly  and  ostenta- 
tionsty  for  drink,  he  only  noted  him  with  his  peculiar  hnmor.  "  He 
draok,"  More  supposed, "  either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness,"  or 
"quod  ille  notas  erat  Fontifici."  He  was  called  in  again  at  last, 
bat  only  repeated  his  refnsaL  It  was  in  vain  that  Cronmer  plied 
him  with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even  the  subtle  wit  of  the 
ex-chancellor;  he  remained  unshaken,  and  passed  to  the  Tower. 
For  the  moment  even  Cromwell  shrank  from  his  blood.  More  re- 
1  ft  prisoner,  while  new  victims  were  chosen  to  overawe  the 
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silent  bat  widely  spread  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  Snpremacy,  In  the 
generalrelaxationof  the  ri^ligioua  life  the  charity  aiid  devotion  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Charter-house  had  won  the  reverence  even  of  those 
who  condemned  monastiuism.  After  h  stubborn  resistance,  ttiey  had 
auknuwledged  the  royal  supremncy,  and  taken  tha  oath  of  submis- 
sion prescribed  by  the  act.  But  by  an  infamons  construction  of  the 
statute  which  made  the  denial  of  tlie  sapremaoy  treason,  the  refusal 
of  aatiBfaulory  answers  to  otticial  qtiestions  as  to  a  conscientious  be- 
lief in  it  was  hold  to  be  equivalent  to  open  denial.  Tlte  aim  of  the 
new  ineasnra  was  well  known,  and  the  brethren  prepared  to  die.  Id 
the  agony  of  waiting,  enthusiasm  brought  its  imaginative  oonsola- 
tionn;  "  when  the  host  was  lifted  np  there  came  as  it  were  a  whis- 
per of  air  which  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knfit;  and  there 
camo  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of  music."  They  had  not  long,  however, 
to  wait.  Their  refusal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for  their  doom. 
Seven  BWong  from  the  gallows ;  the  rest  were  flung  into  Newgate, 
chained  to  posts  in  a  noisotne  dungeon,  where,  "  tied  and  not  able 
to  stir,"  they  woi-e  left  to  perish  of  jail-fever  and  Ktnrvation.  In  a 
fortnight  five  were  dead,  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  denth, "  almost 
dispatched,"  Croinwell'N  envoy  wi-ote  to  him,  "  by  the  hnnd  of  God, 
of  which,  considering  their  behavior,  I  am  not  sorry."  The  interval 
of  imprisonment  had  failed  to  break  the  resolntion  of  More,  and  tho 
same  means  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  block.  A  mock  trial  was 
hardly  necessary  for  hia  condemnation,  or  for  that  of  Fitiher,  the 
moat  learned  among  the  prelates  who  had  favored  the  New  Learn- 
ing, and  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge  in  the  Tow- 
er. The  old  Bisiiop  approached  the  block  with  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament  in  hia  hand.  He  0|)ened  it  at  a  venture  ere  he  knelt,  and 
read, "  This  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  Fish- 
er's death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.  On  the  eve  of  the 
fatal  blow  he  moved  his  beard  carefully  from  the  block.  "  Pity 
that  should  be  cut,"  lie  was  heard  to  multer  with  a  toach  of  the  old 
sail  irony, "  that  has  never  committed  treason." 

But  it  required,  as  Cromwell  well  knew,  heavier  blows  even  than 
these  to  break  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  his  proj- 
ects of  change,  and  he  seized  his  oppoi'tnnity  in  the  revolt  of  the 
North.  In  tho  North  the  monks  had  been  popular;  and  the  out- 
rages with  which  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  abbeys  had  been 
accompanied  had  stirred  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  who  were  already 
writhing  beneath  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  low- 
born npstart.  "  The  world  will  never  mend,"  Lord  Hussey  was 
heard  to  say,  "  till  we  fight  for  it."  Agrarian  discontent  and  the 
love  of  the  old  religion  united  in  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  rising  was  hardly  suppresaed  when  Yorkshire  was 
in  arms.  From  every  parinh  the  farmers  marched,  with  the  parish 
pnest  at  their  head,  upon  York,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  deter- 
mined the  wavcrers.  In  a  few  days  Bkipton  Oastle,  where  the  Eari 
of  Cnmbcrland  held  out  with  a  handful  of  servants,  was  the  only 
spot  north  of  the  Humber  which  remained  true  to  the  King.  Dnr- 
bJun  rose  at  tha  call  of  Lords  Latimer  and  Westmoreland.    Tbongh 
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the  Eirl  of  Korthamberland  feigned  flicknee§,  the  Peroien  joined  the 
revolt.  Lord  Dacre,  the  chief  of  the  Yorksblre  nobles,  surrendered 
Pomfret,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  at  their  chief  by  the  inaiir- 
gents.  The  whole  nobility  of  the  North  were  now  in  arms,  and  thir- 
ty thousand  "  tall  men  and  well  horsed"  moved  on  the  Don  de- 
mandine  the  reversal  of  the  royal  policy,  a  renuion  with  Rome,  the 
restoration  of  Catherine's  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  rights  as  heiress  of 
the  crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,  and,  above 
■fl,  the  fall  of  CromwelL  Though  their  advance  was  checked  by 
negotiation,  the  or^nization  of  the  revolt  went  steadily  on  throngb- 
oat  the  winter,  and  a  Parliament  of  the  Korth  ^thered  at  Pom- 
fret,  and  formally  adopted  the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  Only 
■is  thousand  men  under  Norfolk  barred  their  way  southward,  and 
the  Midland  oonntiea  were  known  to  be  disaffected.  Cromwell, 
however,  remained  undaunted  by  the  peril.  He  suffered  Norfolk 
to  negotiate ;  and  allowed  Henry,  under  pressure  from  bis  Council, 
to  promise  pardon  and  a  free  Parliament  at  York — a  pledge  which 
Norfolk  snd  Dacre  alike  construed  into  an  acceptance  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  insargenta.  Their  leaden  at  once  flnng  aside  the 
badge  of  the  Five  Wounds  which  they  had  worn,  with  a  cry  "  We 
will  wear  no  badge  but  that  of  oar  lord  tlie  King,"  and  nobles  and 
farmers  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the 
Korth  were  no  sooner  garrisoned,  and  Norfolk's  army  in  the  heart 
oC  Yorkshire,  than  the  veil  was  flung  aside.  A  few  isolated  out- 
breaks gave  a  pretext  for  the  withdrawal  of  every  concession.  The 
arrest  M  the  leaders  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  as  the  insurreo- 
tim  was  styled,  was  followed  by  rnthless  severities.  The  country 
was  covered  with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were  mven  up  to  mili- 
tary execution.  But  it  was  on  the  nobles  that  Cromwell's  hand 
fell  heaviest.  It  was  only  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  that  any  of 
the  old  fendal  force  lingered  among  them,  and  he  soized  his  oppor- 
tunity for  dealing  at  it  a  last  and  fatal  blow.  "  Cromwell,"  Uarcy 
broke  fiercely  out,  as  he  stood  at  the  Council-board, "  it  is  thou  that 
art  the  very  special  and  chiff  cause  of  all  this  I'cbeliion  and  wick- 
ednesK,  and  dost  daily  travail  to  bring  ub  to  our  ends  and  strike 
oft  onr  heads.  I  trust  that  ere  thou  die,  though  thou  wouldst  pro- 
cnre  all  the  noblest  heads  within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet 
there  shall  one  head  remain  that  shall  strike  off  thy  head."  But  tJie 
warning  was  unheeded.  Lord  Darcy,  who  stood  at  the  bead  of  the 
nobles  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lord  Hnasey,  who  stood  at  the  bead  of  the 
nobles  of  Lincolnshire,  went  alike  to  the  block.  The  abbot  of  Bar- 
lings, who  had  ridden  into  Lincoln  with  his  canons  in  fall  armor, 
Bwung  with  his  brother  abbot  of  Kirkstead  from  the  gallows.  The 
abbots  of  Fountains  and  of  Jerranlz  were  hanged  at  Tybnm  side 
by  fide  with  the  representative  of  the  great  line  of  Percy.  T^ady 
Balnier  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Sir  Robert  Constable  was  hang^ 
td  in  chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull.  The  blow  to  the  North  had 
hsrdly  been  dealt,  when  Cromwell  turned  to  deal  with  the  West, 
the  one  other  quarter  where  feudalism  still  retained  its  vigor.  The 
two  houses  of  the  Courtenays  and  the  Poles,  linked  to  each  other  by 
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olofte  iotermarriages,  stood  first  \a  deacent  among  tbe  finglish  nobles. 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  Couutesa  of  Salisbury,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  by  tbe  beircss  of  the  £arl  of  Warwick,  was  at 
once  representative  of  iho  Kevillee,  and  a  niece  of  Edward  the 
Foni-th.  Her  third  son,  Re^uald  Pole,  after  refusing  the  highest 
offers  from  Henry  as  the  pnce  of  bis  approval  of  the  divorce,  bad 
taken  refuge  in  Rome,  where  be  had  been  raised  to  the  oardtnalate. 
He  was  now  preparing  an  attack  on  tbe  King  in  his  book,  "  On 
tbe  Unity  of  tne  Church."  "  There  may  be  found  ways  enoogb  in 
Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  in  significant  words, "  to  rid  a  treach- 
eroiiB  snbject.  When  Justice  can  take  no  peace  by  process  of  law 
at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take  new  means  abroad." 
But  be  bad  left  boatoges  in  Henry's  hands.  "  Pity  that  the  folly  of 
one  witless  fool  should  be  tbe  ruin  of  so  great  a  family.  Let  him 
follow  ambition  as  fast  as  be  can,  these  that  little  have  offended 
(saving  that  he  is  of  their  kin)  were  it  not  for  the  great  mercy  and 
benignity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might  feel  what  it  is  to  have 
such  a  traitor  to  their  kinsman."  Pole  answered  by  tbe  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  tmd  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  to  eiecnte  the 
bull  of  deposition  which  was  now  launched  by  the  Papacy.  Crom- 
well was  quick  with  his  reply,  Courtenay,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Poles,  and  like  them  of  royal  blood,  a  grmnd* 
son  through  his  mother  of  Edward  the  Fonrth.  His  influence  over 
tbe  West  was  second  only  to  the  bold  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  upon  the  Eastern  counties.  His  discontent  at  Cromwell's  Bys- 
tern  broke  out  in  words  of  defiance.  "Knaves  rule  abont  the 
King,"  Exeter  is  reported  to  have  said;  "I  trust  to  give  them  a 
buffet  one  day."  He  was  at  once  arrested  with  Lord  Montagne, 
Pole's  elder  brother,  as  accomplices  of  the  Cardinal,  and  both  were 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hilt.  After  a  brief  interval,  tbe  gray  hairs  of 
Lady  S^ishnry  lay  dappled  with  blood  upon  the  same  faUl  block. 
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[Afithoritia. — Ths  rniin  nntlioritv  for  the  Histoiy  of  tho  en\y  Protestanti,  is  of 
■he  Huriui  pereecnuon,  u  Fone'a  "Book  of  Martyrs."  In  Epite  of  endles)  errore, 
of  Puriuw  prejudices  and  dclibrnile  sup|iressioii<  of  the  truth  (many  of  wbicb  will 
be  found  corrected  bv  Dr.  Maillund's  "Ema.yt  on  tho  BeformaLion")  iti  masa  of 
Tacta  and  wonderful  cGsnu  of  stjle  will  always  gii^e  a  mat  imponHnce  to  the  work 
ofF'-ne.  Thewhole  moit  of  tho  eariy  Frotemwil*  Um  teen  BdmiraHy  wrought  up  by 
Mr.  Froade  ("  Uinorj  of  England,"  chap.  vi.).  For  tbedoie  of  Henry's  reign  and 
for  that  of  EJward,  we  have  a  nasi  of  material  In  Strype'a  ' '  MetaoriaU, "  and  hi* 
"life  of  Cntnmer,"  In  Mr.  Pooock's  edition  of  "  Burnet  b  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," in  IlsywBrd's  Lifs  of  Edward,  and  Edward's  owd  Journal,  in  Hollnahed'i 
**ChionicIe,''aadHachyn'«  "Diary"  (Camden  Society),  which  continues  through  the 
ragn  of  Mary.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  from  the  unpublished  State  Papers  on 
tbii  period  by  Mr,  Froud«("  History  of  England,"  vols,  iv.  and  v.),  whose  work  aft- 
er the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  becomes  of  greater  historic  value.] 


Wn«  the  death  of  Lord  Eseter  and  Lady  Salisbury  the  new 
iDODarcfay  reached  tho  height  of  its  power.  The  old  English  liber- 
ties lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  lords  were  power- 
leas,  the  House  of  Commons  filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  Court, 
and  degraded  into  the  mere  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclama- 
tions were  taking  the  place  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  benevolences 
were  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  right  of  Parliamentary 
taxation,  justice  was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the  royal 
will,  while  the  boundless  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Royal  Council 
■were  gradaally  superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the  common 
law.  The  new  religious  changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred 
character  over  the  "  majesty"  of  the  King.  Henry  was  tho  Head  of 
the  Church.  From  the  primate  to  the  meanest  deacon  every  min- 
ister of  it  derived  from  him  his  sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual 
powers.  The  voico  of  its  preachers  was  the  meie  echo  of  his  will. 
He  alone  could  define  orthodoxy  or  declare  heresy.  The  forms  of 
its  worship  and  belief  were  changed  and  rechanged  at  the  royal 
caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth  went  to  swell  the  royal_  treasury,  and 
the  other  half  lay  at  the  King's  mercy.  It  was  this  unprecedented 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hitnds  of  a  single  man  that  over- 
awed tho  imagination  of  Henry's  subjects.  Ho  was  regarded  as 
something  high  above  the  laws  which  goveni  common  men.  The 
voices  of  statesmen  and  of  priest  extolled  his  wisdom  and  power  as 
more  than  human.  The  Parliament  itself  rose  and  bowed  to  the  va- 
cant throne  when  his  name  was  mentioned.    An  absolute  devotion 
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to  hia  person  replaced  the  old  loyalty  to  the  lav.  When  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  Eiigliah  Church  described  the  chief  merit  of  Cromwell, 
it  was  by  asserting  thiit  he  loved  the  King  "no  less  than  he  loved 
God." 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  who,  more  than  any 
man,  had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship ;  but  he  had  hardly 
reared  it  before  it  began  to  give  way.  In  three  cardinal  points  the 
success  of  hia  measures  brought  about  the  ruin  of  hia  policy.  One 
of  its  most  striking  features  had  been  his  revival  of  parliaments. 
The  great  assembly  which  the  new  monarchy,  from  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  Wolsey,  had  dreaded  and  silenced,  was  boldly  called  to  the 
front  again  by  Cromwell,  and  turned  into  the  most  formidable  weap- 
on of  the  royal  will.  The  fiuppreSHion  of  the  mitred  abbots,  and  a 
large  creation  of  new  peerages  in  favor  of  court  favorites  and  de- 
pendents, left  the  House  of  Lords  yet  more  helpless  against  the 
Crown  than  of  old.  The  Honse  of  Commons  was  crowded  witli 
membei-s  nominated  by  the  Royal  Council.  With  such  houses 
Cromwell  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  nation  itself,  whether  it 
would  or  not,  an  accomplice  in  the  work  of  absolutism.  It  was  by 
Parliamentary  statutes  that  the  Chnrch  was  destroyed,  and  freedom 
gagged  with  new  treasons  and  oaths  and  qnestionings.  It  was  by 
bills  of  attainder  promoted  in  Parliament  that  the  great  nobles  were 
brouglit  to  the  block.  But  the  success  of  such  a  system  depended 
wholly  on  the  absolute  servility  of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the 
Crown,  On  one  occasion  during  Cromwell's  own  rule  a  "great  de- 
bate" had  shown  that  elements  of  resistance  still  survived, elements 
which  we  shall  see  developing  rapidly  as  the  terror  passes  away, 
and  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  declines  under  the  minoritj|  of  Ed- 
ward and  the  unpopubrity  of  Mary.  As  in  the  modem  instance 
of  Hungary,  the  part  whidi  the  Parliament  was  to  play  in  the  pe- 
riod which  followed  Cromwell's  fall  shows  the  importance  of  cling- 
ing to  the  forms  of  constitntLonal  fi'eedom,  even  when  their  life 
seems  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction  against  tyranny  they  afford 
centres  for  the  reviving  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  oi  hardly 
lc3S  importance  that  the  tide  of  liberty,  when  it  again  returns,  is 
enabled  through  their  preservation  to  flow  quietly  and  naturally 
along  its  traditional  channels.  And  to  this  revival  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  Henry  largely  contributed  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Partly  from  neces- 
sity, partly  from  a  desire  to  create  a  large  party  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  ecclesinstical  policy,  Cromwell  and  the  King 
squandered  the  vast  mass  of  wealth  which  Sowed  into  the  treasury 
with  reckless  prodigality.  Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  land 
in  the  kingdom  was  in  this  way  transferred  from  the  holding  of  the 
Church  to  that  of  nobles  and  gentry.  Not  only  were  the  older 
houses  enriched,  but  a  new  ai'istocracy  was  erected  from  among  the 
dependents  of  the  Court  The  Ruseets,  Cavendishes,  and  Fits- 
wiiliams  arc  familiar  instances  of  families  which  rose  from  obscuri- 
ty through  the  enormous  grants  of  Church  land  made  to  Henry'a 
oourtiers.    The  old  baronage  was  hardly  crashed  before  a  new 
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aristocrat^  took  its  place.  "Those  families  within  or  without  the 
bonnds  of  the  peerage,"  observes  Mr.  HalUm, "  who  are  now  deem- 
ed the  most  considerable,  will  be  fouud,  with  no  great  number  of 
exceptions,  to  have  first  become  conspicuous  under  the  Tudor  line 
of  kiogs,  aod  if  we  could  trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  ac- 
quired DO  small  portion  of  them  mediately  or  immediately  from  nio- 
Dastio  or  other  eccLesiastical  foundations.  The  leading  part  which 
the  new  peers  toot  in  the  events  which  followed  Henry's  death 
gave  a  fresh  strength  and  vigor  to  the  whole  order.  But  the 
smaller  gentry  shared  in  the  general  enrichment  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  new  energy  of  the  Lords  was  soon  followed  by  a 
display  of  fresh  political  independence  among  the  Commons  them- 
selves. 

But  it  was  above  all  iu  the  new  energy  which  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  people  at  large  drew  from  the  ecolesiasUcal  changes  which 
he  had  brought  about  that  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the 
sew  monfircby.  Lollardism,  as  a  great  social  and  popular  move- 
ment, had  ceased  with  the  suppression  of  Cobham's  revolt,  and  lit- 
tle remained  of  the  directly  religious  impulse  given  by  Wyclif  be- 
yond a  vagao  restlessness  and  discontent  witS  the  system  of  the 
Church.  But  weak  and  fitful  as  was  the  life  of  Lollardism,  the 
prosecutions  whose  records  He  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  bisb- 
opa'  registers  failed  wholly  to  kill  it.  We  see  groups  meetiug  here 
and  there  to  read  "  in  a  great  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain 
chapters  of  the  evangelists  in  English,"  while  transcripts  of  Wyo- 
UTs  tracts  passed  from  hand  to  nand.  The  smouldering  embers 
needed  but  a  breath  to  fan  them  into  Same,  and  the  breath  came 
from  William  Tyndale.  A  young  scholar  fi-om  Oxford,  he  was 
drawn  from  his  retirement  in  Gloucestershire  by  the  news  of  Lu- 
llier's  protest  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  London  we 
find  him  on  his  way  to  the  little  town  which  had  suddenly  become 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Reformation.  Students  of  all  nations  wei'e 
flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  which  jesembled  that  of  the  Cru- 
sades. "As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,"  a  contemg*irary  tells 
us,"  they  retHmod  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands,  fof  from  Wit- 
tenberg aa  heretofore  from  Jerusalem  the  light  of  evangelical 
troth  hath  spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earm."  It  was  at  Lu- 
ther's instance  that  Tyndale  translated  there  the  gospels  and  epis- 
tles; and  the  press  which  he  established  at  Antwerp,  whore  ho  was 
joined  by  a  few  scholars  from  Cambridge,  was  soon  busy  with  his 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  reprints  of  the  tracts  of  Wyclif 
and  of  Luther.  These  were  smuggled  over  to  England  and  circula- 
ted among  the  poorer  and  trading  classes  through  the  agency  of  an 
association  of  "  Christian  Brethren,"  consisting  principally  of  Lon- 
don tradesmen  and  citizens,  but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the 
country  at  large.  They  found  their  way  at  once  to  the  universities, 
vhere  the  intellectual  impulse  given  by  the  New  Learning  was 
quickening  religious  speculation.  Cambridge  hod  already  won  a 
name  for  heresy,  and  the  Cambridge  scholai-s  whom  Wolseyhadin- 
b'odnced  into  Cardinal  College  spread  the  contagion  through  Ox- 
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ford.  Tyndale  hiranelf  was  an  instance  of  their  influence.  The  grou|! 
of  "  Brethren"  which  was  formed  in  Cardinal  College  for  the  secret 
leading  and  discussion  of  the  epistles  soun  included  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  Icnmed  scholars  of  the  nnlversity.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Clark,  the  centre  of  this  group,  strove  t^i  dtssuade  fresh  members 
from  joining  it  by  warnings  of  the  impending  dangers.  "I  fell 
down  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,"  says  one  of  them,  Anthony  Dala- 
bcr,  "  and  with  tears  and  sighs  besought  him  that  for  the  tender 
mercy  of  God  he  should  not  refuse  me,  saying  that  I  trusted  veri- 
ly that  He  who  had  begun  this  on  me  would  not  forsake  me,  bat 
would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the  end.  When  be 
heard  me  say  so  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me, 
saying,  "The  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  you  bo  to  do,  and  from 
henceforth  ever  take  me  fur  your  father,  and  I  will  take  you  for  my 
son  in  Christ.'  "  The  rapid  diffusion  of  Tyndale's  works,  and  their 
vehement  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  the  Church,  roused  Wolsey  at 
lost  to  action.  At  Oxford  the  "  Brethren"  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  their  books  seized ;  in  London  a  pile  of  Testaments  was  burn- 
ed in  Sl  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  a  few  heretics  recanted  before  the 
Cardinal  in  its  nave.  But  in  spile  of  the  panic  of  the  Frotestauts, 
who  fled  in  crowds  over-sea,  little  severity  was  really  exercised ;  snd 
it  was  not  till  Woisey's  fall  that  forbearance  was  thrown  anide. 

The  anxiety  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  King  lest  in  the  oat- 
burst  against  heresy  the  reformers  of  the  Kew  Learning  should  suf- 
fer harm,  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  protection  they  extended  to 
one  who  was  destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  Colet  as  a  popu- 
preacher.  Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  yeo- 
u,  whose  armor  the  boy  had  buckled  on  ere  he  set  out  to  meet 
the  Cornish  insurgents  at  Blackheath  Field.  He  has  himself  de- 
scribed the  soldierly  training  of  his  youth.  "My  father  was  de- 
'ighted  to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the  bow.     He  taught  me  how  to 

[raw, how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow ;  not  to  draw  with  strength 
of  arm  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  body."  At 
fourteen  he  was  at  Cambridge,  flinging  himself  into  the  New  Learn- 
ing, which  was  winning  iU  way  there  with  a  teal  which  at  last  led 
to  study  in  Italy  itself.  The  ardor  of  his  mental  efforts  left 
lark  on  him  in  ailments  and  enfeebled  health,  from  which,  vigor- 
as  he  was,  his  frame  never  wholly  freed  itself.  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  known,  not  as  r  schol.ir,  but  as  a  preaisher.  The  sturdy 
good  sense  of  the  mau  shook  ofE  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  as  well 
aa  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit. 
Ho  had  little  turn  for  speculation,  and  in  the  religions  changes  of 
the  d^  we  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  his  brother  reform- 

ra.     But  he  had  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  and 

is  denunciations  of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  directness  and  lire. 

Have  pity  on  your  soul,"  he  ciied  to  Henry,"  and  think  that  the 
day  is  even  at  hand  when  yon  shall  give  an  account  of  your  of- 
fice, and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword."  His 
irony  was  yet  more  telling  than  hi.s  invective.  "  I  wonld  ask  you  a 
strange  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross  to  a  ring  of  bishop^ 
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"  who  is  the  most  diligent  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  hii>  office?  I  will  tell  yon.  It  in  the  devil  I  of  all 
the  pack  of  them  thut  hove  care,  the  devil  shall  go  for  my  money ; 
for  he  ordereth  his  bnsinem.  Therefore, yoa  unpreaching  prelates, 
team  of  the  devil  to  be  diligent  in  yonr  office.  If  you  will  not 
leara  of  God,  for  shame  leaiTi  of  the  devil."  But  he  is  far  from  lim- 
i^Dg  himself  to  invective.  His  homely  humor  breaks  in  with  story 
and  apologac ;  his  earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good  sense ; 
his  plain  and  simple  style  quickens  with  a  shrpwd  mother-wit.  He 
talks  to  bis  hearers  as  a  man  talks  to  his  friends,  telling  stoiies 
SDch  as  we  have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or  chatting  about  the 
changes  and  chanoes  of  the  day  with  a  transparent  simplicity  and 
troth  that  rfuse  even  his  chat  into  grandeur.  His  theme  is  always 
the  actual  world  about  him,  and  in  his  homely  lessons  of  loyalty,  of 
indnstry,  of  pity  for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject, from  the  plow  to  the  throne.  Ho  such  preaching  had  been 
heard  in  Kngland  before  his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  fame 
grew  the  danger  of  persecntion.  There  were  moments  when,  bold 
as  he  was,  Latimer^s  heart  failed  him.  "  If  I  had  not  trust  that 
Qod  will  help  me,"  he  wrote  once,  "  I  think  the  ocean  sea  would 
have  divided  my  lord  of  London  and  me  by  this  day."  A  citation 
for  heresy  at  last  brought  the  danger  home.  "  I  intend,"  he  wrote 
with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humor  and  pathos,  "to  make  merry 
with  my  parishioners  this  Christmaii,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lest  per- 
chance I  may  never  return  to  them  i^^ain."  But  he  was  saved 
throughout  by  the  steady  protection  of  the  Court  Wolsey  upheld 
liiro  ^unst  the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Henry  made  him  his 
own  chaplain ;  and  the  King's  interposition  at  this  ci-itioal  moment 
forced  Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  with  a  few  vague 
words  of  submission. 

Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome  soon  snatched  the  Protestants  from 
the  keener  persecution  which  troubled  them  after  Wolsey's  fall. 
The  divorce,  the  renunciation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of 
the  clergy,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  religious  changes, 
fdl  like  a  series  of  heavy  blows  upon  the  prieathuod.  From  perse- 
cntors  they  suddenly  sank  into  men  trembling  for  their  very  lives. 
Those  whom  they  had  threatened  were  placed  at  their  head.  Shaz- 
ton,  a  favorer  of  the  new  changes,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Barlow,  a  yet  more  extreme  panisan,  to  that  of  St.  David's. 
Latimer  himself  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  a  vehetnent 
address  to  the  clergy  in  convocation  taunted  them  with  their  greed 
and  superstition  in  the  past,  and  with  their  inactivity  when  the  King 
and  his  Parliament  were  laboring  for  the  revival  of  relieion.  The 
aim  of  GromTell,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simply  that  of  the  New 
I<eaming ;  he  desired  religious  reform  rather  than  revolution,  a  sim- 
pUfication  rather  than  change  of  doctrine,  the  purification  of  worship 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  ritnal.  But  it  waa  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  strike  blow  after  blow  at  the  Ohiirch  without  leaning 
instinctively  to  the  party  who  sympathised  with  the  German  refor- 
mation, and  were  longing  for  *  more  radical  change  at  home.    The 
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Proteetanta,  as  these  vera  called,  appealed  to  him  against  the  bUh- 
opa'  courts,  and  looked  for  their  security  to  the  "  rattling  letters" 
from  the  Yioar-General,  '^'hich  damped  the  zeal  of  their  opponents. 
Few  as  they  atill  were  in  nambers,  their  new  hopes  made  them  s 
formidable  force ;  and  In  the  sobool  of  persecntion  they  had  learned 
R  violence  which  delighted  in  ontrages  on  the  faith  which  had  so 
long  trampled  them  nnderfoot.  At  the  very  outset  of  Cromweli's 
changes  four  Suffolk  boys  broke  into  the  chnrch  at  Doversooort, 
tore  down  a  wonder-working  crucifix,  and  busned  it  in  the  fields. 
The  suppression  of  the  leeaer  monasteries  was  the  signal  for  a  neir 
outburst  of  ribald  insult  to  the  old  religion.  The  roaghness,  inso- 
lence, and  extortion  of  the  oommissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove  the 
whole  monastic  body  to  despair.  Their  servants  rode  along  the 
road  with  copes  for  doublets,  and  tunieles  for  saddle- olo^s,  and 
scattered  panio  among  the  larger  bonses  which  were  lefL  Some 
sold  their  jewels  and  relics  to  provide  for  the  evil  day  they  saw  ap- 
proaching. Some  begged  of  their  own  will  for  dissolution.  It  wss 
worse  when  fresh  ordinances  of  the  Vicar-General  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  objects  of  superstitious  veneratioa  The  removal,  bitter 
enongh  to  those  whose  religion  twined  itself  around  the  image  or 
the  relic  which  was  taken  away,  was  yet  more  imbittered  by  the 
insults  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  miraculous  rood  at 
Bozley,  which  bowed  its  bead  and  stirred  its  eyes,  was  paraded 
from  market  to  market  and  exhibited  as  a  juggle  before  the  Court. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  were  stripped  of  their  costly  vestments  and 
sent  to  bo  publicly  burned  at  London.  Ijitimer  forwarded  to  the 
capital  the  figure  of  Onr  Lady,  which  he  bad  thrust  out  of  his  ca- 
thedral church  at  Worcester,  with  rough  words  of  scorn :  "  She, 
with  her  old  sister  of  Walsingham,  her  younger  slater  of  Ipswich, 
and  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncaster  and  Penrice,  would  make 
a  jolly  muster  at  Smithfield."  Fresh  orders  were  given  to  fling 
all  relics  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level  every  shrine  with  the 
gromid.  TTie  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn  from 
the  stately  shrine  which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  metropolitan 
church,  and  his  name  erased  from  the  service  books  as  that  of  a 
traitor.  The  introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into  churches  gave 
a  new  opening  for  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants.  In  spite  of  royal  in- 
junctions that  it  should  be  read  decently  and  without  comment,  the 
young  zealots  of  the  party  prided  themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to 
a  oirole  of  excited  hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and  acoom- 
panied  their  reading  with  violent  expositions.  Protestant  maidens 
took  the  new  English  primer  to  church  with  them,  and  studied  it 
ostentatiously  during  matins.  Insult  passed  into  open  violence 
when  the  bishops'  courts  were  invaded  and  broken  up  by  Protestant 
mobs ;  and  law  and  public  opinion  were  outraged  at  once,  when 
priests  who  favored  the  new  doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home 
wives  to  their  vicarages.  A  fiery  outburst  oi  popular  discussion 
compensated  for  the  sJenoe  of  the  pulpits.  The  new  Scriptures,  in 
Henri's  bitter  words  of  oomplaint,  were  "  disputed,  rhymed,  sung, 
and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  ale-house."    The  articles  wfai«i 
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diotated  tbe  belief  of  the  English  Charch  ronsed  a  furious  contro- 
rersy.  Above  oil,  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  the  centi's  of  the 
Catbolio  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  which  still  remained 
saored  to  the  bulk  of  £ngtishnien,  was  attacked  with  a  soarriiity 
and  profaneness  which  pass  belief.  The  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  was  as  yet  recognised  by  law,  was  held  up  to  scora 
in  ballads  and  mystery  plays.  In  one  chnrcb  a  Protestant  law- 
yer raised  a  dog  in  his  bands  when  the  priest  elevated  the  host. 
The  most  saured  words  of  the  old  worship,  the  words  of  coDsecra- 
tioD,  "Hoc  est  corpus,"  were  travestied  into  a  nickname  for  jug- 
glery, as  "  Hocus-pocus."  It  was  by  this  attack  on  the  mass,  even 
Diore  than  by  the  other  outrages,  that  the  temper  both  of  Henry 
and  tbe  nation  was  stirred  to  a  deep  resentment;  and  the  first 
signs  of  reaction  were  seen  in  the  Law  of  the  Six  Articles,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Parliament  with  almost  nniversal  assent.  On 
the  doctrine  of  transubstan  tiation,  which  was  reasserted  by  the 
first  of  these,  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  or  belief  between 
tbe  rocD  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  older  Catholics.  But  the 
road  to  a  further  installment  of  even  moderate  reform  seemed 
closed  by  the  five  other  articles  which  sanctioned  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  private  masseB,  and 
aaricalar  confession.  A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  reaction  was 
the  revival  of  persecution.  Burning  was  denounced  as  the  penalty 
for  a  denial  of  tran substantiation ;  it  was  only  on  a  second  offense 
that  it  became  the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five  doc- 
trines. A  refusal  to  confess  or  to  attend  mass  was  made  felony. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer,  with  the  five  bishops  who  partially 
sympathized  with  the  Protestants,  struggled  against  the  bill  in  the 
Lords:  the  Commons  were  "all  of  one  opinion,"  and  Henry  him- 
self acted  as  spokesman  on  the  side  of  the  Articles.  But  zealons  as 
be  was  for  order,  Henry  was  still  tine  in  heart  to  the  cause  of  a 
moderate  reform ;  and  Cromwell,  though  he  had  bent  to  the  storm, 
was  quick  to  profit  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  In 
London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants  were  indicted  under  the 
new  act.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  were  imprisoned,  and  the  former 
forced  into  a  resignation  of  his  see.  Cranmer  himself  ^as  only 
saved  by  Henry's  personal  favor.  Bat  the  first  bnrst  of  trinroph 
had  no  sooner  spent  itself,  than  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  was 
again  felt  by  the  Catholic  zealots.  The  bishops  were  quietly  re- 
leased. The  London  indictments  were  quashed.  The  magistrates 
were  ronghly  checked  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  while  a  gen- 
eral pardon  cleared  the  prisons  of  tbe  heretics  who  had  been  ar- 
rested under  its  provisions.  A  few  months  after  its  enactment  we 
find,  from  a  Protestant  letter,  that  persecution  had  wholly  ceased. 
"  He  Word  is  powerfully  preaclied,  and  books  of  every  kind  may 
■afely  be  exposed  for  sale." 

Never  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  such  greatness  as  in  bis  last 
atrnggle  agninst  Fate.  "  Beknavcd"  by  the  King,  whose  confidence 
in  him  was  hourly  waning,  and  met  by  a  growing  opposition  in  the 
Conuml  as  his  favor  declined,  the  temper  of  the  man  renuuned  in- 
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domitable  as  ever.  He  8to<Kl  absolntcly  aloDe.  Wolsey,  hated  as 
he  had  been  by  the  nobles,  had  been  supported  by  the  Church ;  but 
ohurohmen  bated  Cromwell  with  an  evea  fiercer  hate  than  the  no- 
bles themselves.  His  only  fi-iends  were  the  Protestants,  and  their 
friendship  was  more  fatal  than  the  hatred  of  his  foes.  Bat  he 
showed  no  signs  of  fear,  or  of  halting  iu  the  course  he  bad  entered 
His  activity  was  as  bonndless  as  ever.  Like  Wolsey,  he  had 
concentrated  in  bis  hands  the  whole  administration  of  the  state ;  he, 
was  at  once  foreign  minister  and  home  minister  and  vicar-general 
of  the  Chnrch,  the  creator  of  a  new  fleet,  the  organizer  of  armies, 
the  president  of  the  terrible  Star-Chambcr.  But  his  Italian  Indif- 
ference to  the  more  show  of  power  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
pomp  of  the  Cardinal.  Ilia  personal  habits  were  simple  and  nn- 
ostentatious.  If  he  clutched  at  money,  it  was  to  feed  the  vast  army 
of  spies  whom  he  maintained  at  bis  own  expense,  and  whose  work 
he  surveyed  with  a  sleepless  vigilance.  More  than  fifty  voluntea 
still  remain  of  the  gigantic  mass  of  his  correspondence,  Thoaaands 
of  letters  from  "poor  bedesmen,"  from  outraged  wives  and  wrong- 
ed laborers  and  persecuted  heretics,  flowed  in  to  the  all-powerful 
minister,  whose  system  of  personal  government  bad  turned  him  into 
the  universal  court  of  appeal.  So  long  as  Henry  supported  him, 
however  reluctantly,  he  was  more  than  a  match,  even  aingle-hand- 
ed,  for  his  foes.  He  met  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  threat 
which  marked  his  power.  "  If  the  Lords  woold  handle  him  so,  he 
would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  made  in  England, 
and  that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know."  He  was  strong 
enough  to  expel  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Gardiner,  who  had  be- 
come his  chief  opponent,  from  the  Royal  Council.  His  single  will 
{orced  on  a  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  bind  En- 
gland to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  white  it  bound  Henry  help- 
lessly to  his  minister.  The  daring  boast  which  his  enemies  laid 
afterward  to  his  charge,  whether  uttei'ed  or  not,  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  policy.  "  In  brief  time  he  irould  bring  things  to  such  a 
Eaas  that  the  King  with  all  bis  power  should  not  be  able  to  hinder 
iin."  His  plans  rested,  like  the  plan  which  proved  fatal  to  Wolsey, 
on  a  fresh  marriage  of  his  master.  The  shoi't-lived  royalty  of  Anne 
Bolcyu  had  ended  in  charges  of  adultery  and  treason,  and  in  her 
death  on  Tower  Hill.  Her  rival  and  successor  in  Henry's  affec- 
tions, Jane  Seymour,  had  just  died  in  childbirth  ;  and  Cromwell  re- 
placed her  with  a  German  consort,  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  S.txony.  Ho  dared  even  to  resist  Hen- 
ry's caprice  when  the  King  revolted,  on  their  first  interview,  at  the 
I  coarse  features  and  unwieldy  form  of  his  new  bride.  For  the  mo- 
ment Cromwell  hnd  brought  matters  "  to  such  a  pass"  that  it  was 
impOBsible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage.  Bat  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  was  but  the  fii'st  step  in  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  car. 
ried  out  as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of 
Richelieu.  Charles  and  the  House  of  Austria  could  alone  bring 
about  a  Catholic  reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  baok  the 
Reformation;  and  Cromwell  was  no  sooner  united  with  the  princes 
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of  North  Germany  than  he  sought  to  league  them  with  France  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe  would  have  been  changed  ;  Southern  Germany  would 
have  been  secured  for  Proteatantisiii,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
averted.  He  failed  as  men  fail  who  stand  ahead  of  their  age.  The 
German  princes  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the  Emperor ;  France 
frora  a  straggle  which  would  be  fatal  to  Catholicism;  and  Henry, 
left  alone  to  bear  tbc  resentment  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
chained  to  a  wife  he  loathed,  turned  savagely  on  Cromwell.  The 
nobles  sprang  on  him  with  a  fierceness  that  told  of  their  long-hoai-rt- 
ed  hate.  Tannts  and  execrations  burst  from  the  Lords  at  the 
council-table,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  charged 
the  miuister'g  arrest,  tore  the  ensign  of  the  Garter  insolently  from 
his  neck.  At  the  charge  of  treason  Cromwell  flung  his  cap  on  tlie 
ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair.  "This, then,"  ho  exclaim- 
ed, "  is  niy  guerdon  for  the  services  I  have  done  !  On  your  con- 
sciences, I  ask  yon,  am  I  a  traitor  ?"  Then,  with  a  sudden  seusG 
that  all  was  over,  he  bade  his  foes  "  make  quick  work,  and  not  leave 
me  to  languish  iu  prison." 

Quick  work  was  made,  and  a  yet  louder  burst  of  popnlar  ai>- 

Etause  than  that  which  had  hailed  the  attatuder  of  Cromwell,  hailed 
is  execution.  For  the  moment  his  designs  seemed  to  be  utterly 
abandoned.  The  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  annulled,  and  a 
new  queen  found  in  Catherine  Howard,  a  girl  of  the  House  of  Nor- 
folk. Norfolk  himself,  who  stood,  as  before  Cromwell's  rise,  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  resumed  the  policy  which  Cromwell  had  interrupted. 
With  the  older  nobles  generally,  he  still  clung  to  the  dream  of  the 
New  Ijeaming,  to  a  purification  of  the  Church  through  a  general 
council,  and  to  the  reconcihation  of  England  with  the  purified  body 
of  Catholicism.  For  such  a  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
English  orthodoxy,  and  to  ally  England  with  the  Emperor,  by  whose 
influence  alone  the  assembly  of  such  a  council  could  be  brought 
about.  Norfolk  and  his  master  remained  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  earlier  reform.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  still  permitted, 
though  its  disorderly  expositions  were  put  down.  The  publication 
of  an  English  litany  furnished  the  germ  of  the  national  Prayer- 
book  of  a  later  time.  The  greater  abbeys,  which  had  been  saved 
by  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Parliament  from  Cromwell's 
grasp,  were  now  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  smaller.  There 
was  no  thonght  of  reviving  the  old  superstitions,  or  undoing  the 
work  which  had  been  done,  but  simply  of  guarding  the  purified 
faith  against  Lutheran  heresy.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Sis 
Articles  were  once  more  put  In  force,  and  a  Committee  of  State 
named  to  guard  against  the  progress  of  heresy ;  while  the  friend- 
ship of  England  was  offered  to  Chailes,  when  the  struggle  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria  burst  again  for  a  time  into  Same. 
But,  as  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  the  time  for  a  peaceful  reform,  and 
for  a  general  reunion  of  Christendom,  was  past  The  Council,  so 
p&Mioiifttely  desired,  met  at  Trent  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  but 
to  ratify  the  very  Btii>eretittons  and  errors  against  which  the  New 
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Leaminghad protested, and  which  England  and Oermany  had  flung 
away.  The  long  hostility  of  France  and  the  House  of  Austria 
merged  in  the  gi'enter  straggle  which  was  opening  between  Cathol- 
icism and  the  Reformation.  The  Emperor,  from  whom  Norfolk 
lookeil  for  a  porification  of  the  Church, established  the  Inqnisition 
in  Flanders.  As  Iheir  hopes  of  a  middle  coarse  faded,  the  Catho- 
lic nobles  themselves  drifted  unconscioasly  with  the  tide  of  reac- 
tion. The  perseoQtion  of  the  Frotestantfi  took  a  new  vigor.  Anne 
Ascue,  a  lady  of  the  Court,  was  tortured  aud  burned  for  her  denial 
of  transubfitantiation.  Latimer  was  Bcized ;  and  Cranmer  himself, 
who,  in  the  general. dissolution  of  the  moderate  party,  was  drifting 
toward  Protestantism  as  Norfolk  was  drifting  toward  Rome,  was 
for  a  moment  in  danger.  But  at  the  last  hours  of  bis  life  Henry 
proved  himself  true  to  tho  work  he  had  begun.  His  resolve  not  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  thi'ew  him,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  back  on  the  policy  of  the  grcnt  minister  whom  he  bad  harried 
to  the  block.  He  offered  to  unite  in  a  "  league  Christian"  with  the 
German  princes.  He  suddenly  consented  to  the  change,  suggested 
by  Cranmer,  of  the  mass  into  a  communion  service.  He  flang  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  Into  the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  sent  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  to  the  block,  and  placed  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was 
known  as  a  patron  of  the  Fioteetsnts,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Council 
of  Regency  which  he  nominated  at  his  death. 

Catherine  Howard  atoned,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  for  her  anchastity  by 
a  traitor's  death ;  her  successor  on  the  throne,  Catherine  Parr,  had 
the  luck  to  outlive  the  King,  But  of  Henry's  numerous  marriages 
only  thi'ee  children  survived  ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward,  the  boy  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  son  by  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  will  of  Uen^  had  placed  Jane's  brother,  whom  he  bai 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Hertford,  aud  who  at  a  later  time  as- 
snmcd  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  a  Coundl  of 
Kcgenoy,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  syatema  were 
carefully  balanced ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  expel  the  former  from 
the  Council,  and  to  seize  the  whole  royal  power,  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  Hertford's  iwrsonal  weakness  forced  him  at  once  to 
seek  for  popular  anpport  by  measures  which  marked  the  first  retreat 
of  the  new  monarchy  from  the  position  of  pure  absolutism  which' 
it  hod  reached  under  Henry.  A  fatal  statnt^  which  at  the  close  of 
the  Into  reign  had  given  to  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  was 
repealed.  The  new  felonies  and  treasons,  which  Cromwell  had  ere- 
ated  and  used  with  so  terrible  an  effect,  were  erased  from  the  Stat- 
ute-book. The  hope  of  support  from  the  Protestants  united  with 
Hertford's  personal  predilections  in  his  patronage  of  the  innova- 
tions against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last.  Cranmer,  as  wo 
have  seen,  had  drifted  into  a  purely  Protestant  position,  and  his 
I  break  with  the  older  system  followed  quickly  on  Hertford's 
rise  to  power.  "Tliis  year,''  says  a  contemporary,"the  Archbisli- 
op  of  Canterbury  did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  tJie  hall  of  I^m- 
beth,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a  Christian 
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country."  This  significant  act  was  followed  by  a  rapid  aucceesion 
of  sweeping  changes,  llio  legal  prohibitions  of  Lollardry  were  re- 
tnoved;  the  Six  Articles  were  repealed ;  a  royal  injunotiou  removed 
all  pictures  and  images  from  the  clinrchea;  priests  were  permitted 
to  marry ;  the  new  communion  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
mass  was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  En- 
glish tongne ;  an  English  Book  of  Gomroon  Prayer,  the  Liturgy, 
which  with  slight  alterations  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
replaced  the  missal  and  breviary,  from  which  its  contents  are  mainly 
drawn ;  a  new  catechism  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Cranmer  and 
fail  friends;  and  a  Book  of  Homilies  compiled  in  the  same  sense 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,  lliese  sweeping  religious 
diangea  were  carried  through  with  the  despotism,  it  not  with  the 
rigor,  of  Cromwell.  Gardiner,  who  in  hia  servile  acceptance  of  tlie 
personal  snuremacy  of  the  sovereign  denounced  all  eoolesiastical 
changes  made  during  the  King's  minority  as  iUegal  and  invalid,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  power  of  preaching  was  restricted  by  the 
issne  of  licenses  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Primate.  While  all 
ooDnter-arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives  against 
tfae  mass  and  its  superstitions  accompaniments.  The  assent  of  the 
nobles  abonttheConrtwos  wonby  the  suppression  of  chantries  and 
religious  guilds,  and  by  glulting  their  gi'ced  with  the  last  spoils  of 
the  Church.  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  were  intraduced  to 
stamp  ont  the  wider  popular  discontent  which  broke  out  in  tlie  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  Cornishmcn  re- 
fused to  receive  the  new  servico  "becanse  it  is  like  a  Christmas 
game."  Devonshire  demanded  in  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the 
mass  and  the  Six  Articles,  The  agrarian  discontent  woke  again  in 
the  general  disorder.  Twenty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the 
"oak  of  Reformation"  near  Norwich ;  and  repulsing  the  royal  troops 
in  a  desperate  engagement,  renewed  the  old  ories  for  a  removal  of 
evil  oonnselors,  a  prohibition  of  inclosures,  and  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances of  the  poor. 

Revolt  was  every  where  stamped  out  in  blood ;  but  the  weakness 
which  the  Protector  had  shown  in  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the 
irritation  cansed  by  the  sanction  he  had  given  to  the  agrarian  de- 
mands of  the  insnrgGnts,  ended  in  his  fall.  He  was  forced  by  his 
own  party  U)  resign,  and  hia  power  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whose  mthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  mainly 
dne.  The  change  of  governors,  however,  brought  about  no  change 
of  system.  The  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Council 
of  Regency  became  simply  a  rule  of  terror.  "The  greater  part  of 
the  people,"  one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,"  is  not  in  favor 
of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversaries,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  who  absent  themselves  from  court,  all  the  bishops 
aave  three  or  four,  almost  all  the  judges  and  lawyers,  almost  all  the 
jtistioes  of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move  their  Souks  any  way ; 
for  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir  toward  change."    Bat  with  their 
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triumph  over  the  revolt,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced  yet 
roore  boldly  in  the  career  of  iunovation.  Four  prelates  who  ad- 
hered to  the  older  Bystem  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  codi- 
mitted,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  to  the  Tower.  A  crowning  defiance 
was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  by  an  order  to  demolish  the 
stone  altai's,  and  replace  them  by  wooden  tables,  which  were 
stationed  for  tht'  meet  part  in  the  middle  of  the  ohtiroh.  The  new 
Prayer-book  was  revised,  and  every  change  made  in  It  leaned  di- 
I'ectly  toward  the  extreme  Protestantism  which  waa  at  this  time 
finding  a  home  at  Geneva,  The  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion, 
which  were  now  introduced,  though  since  reduced  by  omissions  to 
thirty-nine,  have  remained  to  this  day  the  formal  etandard  of  doc- 
trine in  the  English  Church.  The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
had  failed  to  teach  them  the  worth  of  religious  liberty ;  and  a  new 
code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
board  of  commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  it  shrank  fiom  the  penalty  of  death, 
attached  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of 
hei-esy,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,  and  declai-ed  excommunication  to 
involve  a  severance  of  the  offender  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his 
deliverance  into  the  tyranny  oi  the  devil.  Delays  in  the  completioo 
of  this  code  prevented  its  legal  establishment  dnring  Edward's 
reign  (it  was  quietly  dropped  by  Elizabeth),  but  the  nse  of  the  new 
Liturgy  and  attendance  at  the  new  service  were  enforced  by  impris- 
onment, and  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was  demanded  by 
royal  anthority  from  all  clergymen,  chnrch-wardens,  and  school- 
raasters.  The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried,  and  so  rigorously 
enforced,  was  increased  by  the  daiing  speculations  of  the  more  ex- 
treme Protestants.  The  real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of  one 
creed  for  another,  but  in  the  new  spii-it  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  discussion,  which  were  awakened  during  the  proc- 
ess of  change.  But  however  familiar  such  a  truth  may  be  to  us, 
it  was  absolutely  hidden  from  the  England  of  the  time.  Men  heard 
with  horror  that  the  foundations  of  faith  and  morality  were  qnes- 
tioned,  polygamy  advocated,  oaths  denounced  as  unlawful,  commu- 
nity of  goods  raised  into  a. sacred  obligation,  iho  very  Godhead 
of  the  Fonnder  of  Christianity  denied,  iho  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Elercsy  left  the  powera  of  the  common  law  intact,  and  Cranmer 
availed  himself  of  these  to  send  hei-etica  of  the  last  class  withont 
mercv  to  the  stake;  but  within  the  Church  itself  the  Primate's  de- 
sire for  uniformity  was  roughly  resisted  by  the  more  ardent  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  been  named  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  habits,  and  denounced 
them  as  the  livery  of  the  "  harlot  of  Babylon,"  a  name  for  the  P» 
pacy  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Ecclesiastical  order  was  almost  at  an  end.  Priests  flung  aside  the 
surplice  as  superstitions.  Patrons  of  livings  presented  their  hunts- 
men or  gam^eepers  to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  pocketed 
the  stipend.    All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at  the  nDiv«r8itios: 
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the  students  iodeed  had  fallen  off  in  numbers,  the  librnries  were  in 
part  sosttered  or  burned,  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the  Kew  Learn- 
ing had  died  away.  One  noble  measure  indeed,  the  foundation  of 
eighteen  grammar  schools,  was  dcRtincd  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the 
name  of  Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  his  rei^.  All 
that  men  saw  was  religious  and  political  chaos,  in  whicli  eooleflins- 
ticsl  order  had  perished,  and  in  wiiich  politics  was  dying  down  into 
the  squabbles  of  a  knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
[the  Crown.  The  plunder  of  the  chantries  and  the  guilds  failed  to 
glut  the  appetite  of  the  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the  lands  of  ererj- 
lee  were  flung  to  them  in  vain;  the  sec  of  Durham  had  been 
wholly  suppressed  to  satisfy  their  greed;  and  the  whole  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  were  now  threatened  with  confiscation.  But 
while  the  conrtJers  gorged  themselves  with  manors,  the  treasury 
grew  poorer.  The  coinage  was  debased.  Crown -lands  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  our  modern  money  had  been  grant«d  away 
to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  royiJ  cKpendituve 
had  mounted  in  seventeen  yeara  to  more  than  fonr  times  its  previ' 
ons  total.  It  is  clear  that  England  must  soon  have  risen  against 
the  misrule  of  the  Protectorate,  if  the  Protectorate  had  not  fallen 
by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  pinnderers  themselves. 

SvcUoa  IL-TlM  Hut7n>    IfifiS-lSSS. 

{Aulhoritie*. — As  before,] 


Hie  waning  health  of  Edward  warned  Warwick,  who  had  now 
become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  an  nnlookcd-for  danger. 
Vary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  placed 
next  in  the  succession  to  Edward  by  her  father's  will,  remained 
firm  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  time  to  the  older  faith ;  and  her 
accession  threatened  to  be  the  signal  for  its  return.  But  the  bigot- 
ry of  the  young  King  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  daring 
scheme  by  which  her  rights  might  be  set  aside.  Edward's  "plan," 
as  Korthnmberland  had  dictated  it,  annulled  the  will  of  his  father, 
tboneh  the  right  of  determining  the  gucccssiod  had  been  intrusted 
,to  Henry  by  a  statute  of  the  realm.  It  set  sside  both  Maiy  and 
Elizabeth,  who  stood  next  in  the  will,  as  bastards.  With  this  ex- 
clnsioD  of  the  direct  line  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  succession  would 
vest,  if  the  rules  of  hereditai-y  descent  were  observed,  in  the  de- 
scendants of  his  elder  sister  Margaret;  who  had  become  by  her 
first  husband,  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  the  grandmother  of 
the  yoDDg  Scottish  Qneen,  Mary  Stnart,  and,  by  a  second  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  grandmother  of  Henry  Lennox, 
Lord  Damley.  Margaret's  descendants,  however,  were  regarded' 
as  incapacitated  by  their  exclusion  from  mention  in  Henry  s  will. 
Ilie  descendants  of  her  sister  Mary,  the  younger  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh,  by  her  marriage  with  Brandon,  I>uke  of  Suffolk, 
ud  been  placed  by  the  late  King  next  in  succossioo  to  his  own  chil- 
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drcn ;  and  Mary's  chiM  Frances  was  still  liviDg,  the  mother  of  three 
dauo^htera  by  her  marriage  with  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Frances,  however,  was  passed  over, 
and  Edward's  "  plnn"  named  her  eldest  child  Jane  as  his  successor. 
The  marriage  of  Jane  Grey  with  Guildford  Dudley,  the  fourth  eon 
of  Northumberland,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  complete  the  nn- 
sorupnlous  plot.  The  consent  of  the  judges  and  oonncil  to  her  sao- 
cesaion  was  extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  Duke,  and  the  new  bot- 
ercign  was  proclaimed  on  Edward's  death.  But  the  temper  of  the 
whole  people  rebelled  against  so  lawless  a  usurpation.  The  eastern 
conntics  rose  as  one  man  to  support  Mary ;  and  when  Northumber- 
land marched  from  London  with  ten  thousand  at  his  back  to  cmsb 
the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as  they  were,  showed  their 
ill-will  by  a  stubborn  silence.  "The people  crowd  to  look  upon  us," 
the  Duke  noted  gloomily, "  but  not  one  calls  '  God  speed  ye.' "  His 
courage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  retreat  to  Cambridge  was  Han 
signal  for  a  general  defection.  North  umbo  rland  himself  throw  his 
cap  into  the  air  and  shouted  with  his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  Bat 
his  submission  failed  to  avert  his  doom ;  and  the  death  of  Northum- 
berland drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the  innocent 
and  hapless  girl,  whom  he  had  made  the  tool  of  his  ambition.  Tho 
whole  system  which  had  been  pnrsued  during  Edward's  reign  fell 
with  a  sudden  crash.  London  alone  remained  trne  to  Protestant- 
ism. Over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide  of  reaction  swept 
without  a  check.  The  married  priests  were  driven  from  their 
cliurchcB;  the  new  Prayer-book  was  set  aside;  the  mass  was  re- 
stored with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  imprisoned  bish- 
ops found  themselves  again  in  their  sees;  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer,  who  were  charged  with  a  shara  in  the  usurpation,  took  tfaeir 
places  in  the  Tower.  But  with  the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  popular  impulse  was  satisfied.  Tho  people 
had  no  more  sympathy  with  Mary's  leanings  toward  Home  than 
with  the  violence  of  the  Protestants.  The  Parliament,  while  eager 
to  restore  the  mass  and  the  laws  against  heresy,  clung  obstinately 
to  the  Ghnrch-Ionds  and  to  the  royal  supremacy. 

Nor  was  Englaud  more  favorable  to  the  marriage  on  which,  from 
motives  both  of  policy  and  religious  zeal,  Mary  had  set  her  heart. 
Tlie  Emperor  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  hope  or  confidence  as 
a  mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses  and  re- 
store the  nntty  of  Christendom  ;  he  bad  ranged  himself  definitely  on 
the  side  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  oniel- 
ties  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  had  introduced  into  Flanders,  gave 
a  terrible  indication  of  the  bigotry  which  he  w.ts  to  bequeath  to  his 
house.  The  marriage  with  his  son  Philip,  whose  hand  he  offered  to 
his  cousin  Mary,  meant  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and 
the  undoing  not  only  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  bnt  of  the  more 
moderate  reforms  of  the  New  Learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  of- 
fered the  political  advantage  of  securing  Mary's  throne  ^^inst  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  l^ry  Stuart,  who  had 
become  formidable  by  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  French 
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crown;  and  wboee  adhercats  already  alleged  th«  illegitimate  birth 
of  both  Mary  and  Klizabeth,  through  the  annulling  of  their  moth- 
ers' marriages,  as  a  ground  for  denying  their  right  of  suocesBton. 
To.  the  issue  of  the  marriage  he  proposed,  Charles  promised  the 
heritage  of  the  Low  Coantries,  while  he  accepted  the  demand  made 
by  Mary's  minister,  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  of  complete 
independenoe  both  of  policy  and  action  on  the  part  of  England,  in 
cue  of  each  a  nnion.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  Mary's  pas- 
lioa  overleaped  all  obstacles.  But  in  spite  of  the  toleration  which 
<be  had  promised,  and  had  as  yet  observed,  the  announcement  of 
tier  design  drove  the  Protestants  into  a  panio  of  despiur.  The 
Dnke  of  Suffolk  suddenly  appeared  at  Leioeeter,  and  proclaimed 
bis  daughter  qneen ;  but  the  rising  proved  a  failure.  The  danger 
wii  far  more  formidable  when  the  dread  that  Spaniards  were  com- 
ing "to  conquer  the  realm"  roused  Kent  into  revolt  under  Sir 
llioinas  Wyatt,  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  Englishman  of 
his  day.  The  ships  in  the  Thames  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the 
iasargents.  The  train-bands  of  London,  who  marched  under  the 
Dalce  of  Norfolk  aninst  them,  deserted  to  the  rebels  in  a  mass 
with  shouts  of  "A  Wyatt!  a  Wyatt  I  wo  are  all  Englishmen!" 
Had  the  iusurgents  moved  quickly  on  the  capital,  its  gates  would 
at  onoe  have  been  flung  open,  and  success  would  have  been  assured. 
Bat  in  the  critical  moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her  queenly  cour- 
i^e.  Kiding  boldly  to  the  Oaildhall,  she  appealed,  with  "  a  man's 
voice,"  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  when  Wyatt  appeared  on 
the  SoQthvsrk  bank  the  bridge  was  secured.  The  issue  hung  on 
the  question,  which  side  London  would  take ;  and  the  insargent 
leader  pushed  desperately  up  the  Thames,  seized  the  bridge  at 
Kingston,  threw  his  force  across  the  river,  and  marched  rapidly 
back  on  the  capital  The  night  march  along  miry  roads  wearied 
and  disorganized  his  men,  the  balk  of  whom  were  cut  off  from 
their  leader  by  a  royal  force  which  had  gathered  in  the  fields  at 
what  is  DOW  Hyde  Park  Corner,  but  Wyatt  himself,  with  a  handful 
of  followers,  pushed  desperately  on  to  Temple  Bar.  "  I  have  kept 
touch,"  he  cried,  as  he  sank  exhausted  at  the  gate;  but  it  was 
closed,  and  his  adherents  within  were  powerless  to  effect  their 
promiaed  diversion  in  his  favor. 

The  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  had  refused  to  fly  even  while  the 
rebels  were  marching  beneatii  her  palace  walls,  was  only  equaled  by 
her  terrible  revenge.  The  hour  was  come  when  the  Protestants 
were  at  her  feet,  and  she  struck  without  mercy.  Lady  Jane,  her 
father,  and  her  uncles  atoned  for  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk by  the  death  of  traitors.  Wyatt  and  his  chief  adherents  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  block,  while  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  insurgenta 
were  dangling  on  gibbets  throughout  Kent  Elizaboth,  who  had 
with  some  reason  l^n  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Council.  But  the  failure  of  the  re. 
volt  not  only  crashed  the  Protestant  party,  it  secured  the  marriage 
en  which  l^uiry  was  resolved.    She  used  it  to  wring  a  reluctant 
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seDt  from  the  Parliament,  and  raoetiDg  Philip  at  Wincheeter  ia  the 
ensuiag  samiuer  betiame  his  wife.  The  temporizing  meosurea  to 
which  the  Queen  had  been  foroed  by  the  earlier  diifacultles  of  her 
reign  could  now  be  laid  safely  aside.  Mary  was  resolved  to  bring 
about  a  Bubmission  to  Rome ;  and  her  miitiater  Gardiner,  who,  as 
the  moderate  party  which  had  Bupported  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  saw  its  hopes  disappear,  ranged  himself  definitely  on  the  side 
of  a  unity  which  could  now  only  be  brought  about  by  leconciliatjon 
with  the  Papacy  on  its  own  terms,  was,  if  leas  religiously  zcaloas, 
politically  aa  resolute  as  herself.  The  Spanish  matoh  waa  hardly 
concluded,  when  the  negotiations  with  Rome  were  brought  to  a 
final  issue.  The  attainder  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  been  ap- 
poiutfid  by  the  Pope  to  receive  tbe  aabmiasion  of  the  realm,  was  re- 
versed ;  and  the  Leg3t«,  who  had  entered  London  by  the  river  with 
his  cross  gleaming  from  tbe  prow  of  his  barge,  was  aolemnlv  wd* 
oomed  in  full  Parliament.  The  two  Houses  decided  by  a  formal 
vote  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See,  and  received  on 
their  knees  the  absolution  which  freed  the  realm  from  the  guilt  in- 
ourred  by  its  schism  and  hereay.  But,  even  in  the  hour  of  her  tri- 
umph, the  temper  both  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  warned  the 
Queen  of  the  failure  of  her  hope  to  bind  England  to  the  purely 
Catholic  policy  of  Spain.  Tbe  growing  independence  of  the  two 
Honaes  was  seen  in  their  rejection  of  measure  after  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Crown.  In  apite  of  Mary'a  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  they 
refused  to  change  the  order  of  succession  in  favor  of  Philip. 
Though  their  great  Bill  of  Reconciliation  repealed  the  whole  eoclo- 
aiastioal  l^slation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  suooessor,  they  re- 
jected all  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  Church4anda  to  the  cler- 
gy. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  old  atatnte  for  the  burning  of 
heretios,  together  with  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  biahops,  waa  again  introduced  into  Parliament  Nor  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  leas  decided.  The  suUcn  discon- 
tent of  London  compelled  its  bishop,  Bonner,  to  withdraw  the  in- 
quisitorial articles  by  which  he  hoped  to  purge  his  dioceae  of  here- 
sy. Even  the  Royal  Council  were  divided,  and  in  the  very  interests 
of  Catholicism  the  Emperor  himself  counseled  prudence  and  delay. 
But  whether  from  without  or  from  within,  warning  was  wasted  oa 
the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  prospeots  of  the  party  of  reform 
seemed  utterly  hopeless.  Spain  had  taken  openly  the  lead  in  the 
great  Catholio  movement,  and  England  waa  being  dragged,  howev- 
er reluctantly,  by  the  Spanish  marriage  into  the  current  of  reaction. 
Its  opponents  were  broken  by  the  failure  of  their  revolt,  and  un- 
popular through  the  memory  of  their  violence  and  greed.  But  the 
cause  which  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark  hour  of  per- 
aecution.  If  the  Protestants  had  not  known  how  to  govern,  they 
knew  how  to  die.  The  atory  of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  vicar  of 
Hadlcigh,  tells  as  more  of  the  work  which  waa  now  begun,  and  of 
the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce,  than  pages  of  histono  disserta- 
tion.   Although  Parliament  had  refused  to  enact  the  Statate  of 
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Hereay,  it  was  still  possible  to  {all  back  on  the  powers  of  the  com- 
moD  law,  and  Oaniiaer,  at  the  head  of  the  CoiiDcil,  pressed  busily 
on  the  work  of  death.  Taylor,  who  aa  a  man  of  mark  bad  been 
one  of  the  first  victims  chosen  for  execution,  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
don and  condemned  to  snEEer  in  his  own  parish.  His  wife, "  sus- 
pecting that  her  huaband  should  that  night  be  carried  away,"  had 
waited  through  the  darkness  with  her  children  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Botolph's  beside  Aldgate.  "Now  when  the  sheriff  his  company 
came  against  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying,  '  Oh, 
my  dear  father  I  Mother  !  mother !  here  is  my  father  led  away  1' 
Then  cried  his  wife, '  Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou  ? — for  it 
waa  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr. 
Taylor  answered, '  I  am  here,  dear  wif^*  and  staid.  The  sherifFs 
men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said, '  Stay  a  little, 
masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife.'  Then  came 
she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  he  and 
bis  wife  and  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
which  eight  the  sherifi  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the 
company.  After  they  had  prayed,  he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife 
and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Farewell,  my  dear  wife ;  be 
of  good  comfoit,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience  I  God  shall  still 
be  a  father  to  my  children.' ....  Then  sud  his  wife, '  Grod  bo  with 
tbe^  dear  Rowland  I  I  will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Had- 
leigh.'. . . .  All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheerful  as  one 
that  accounted  himself  going  to  a  most  pleasant  banquet  or  brid- 
aL , , , .  Coming  within  two  miles  of  Hadleigh,  he  desired  to  light 
off  his  horse,  which  done,  he  leaped  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain  aq  men 
commonly  do  for  dancing.  '  Why,  Master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  sher- 
iff, '  how  do  you  now  ?'  He  answered, '  Well,  God  be  praised.  Mas- 
ter Sheriff,  never  better ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I 
lack  not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's 
house  I' . . . ,  The  streets  ofHadlelgh  were  beset  on  both  sides  with 
men  and  women  of  the  town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him; 
whom  when  they  beheld  so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lam- 
entable voices,  they  cried,  'Ah,  good  Lord  1  there  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  from  us  1  "  The  journey  was  at  last  over.  " '  What  place 
is  tills,'  he  asked,  'and  what  meaneth  it  that  so  much  people  are 
gathered  togetJior?'  It  was  answered, 'It  is  Oldham  Common,  the 
place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the  people  are  come  to  look  upon 
you.'  Then  said  he, '  Thanked  be  God,'  I  am  even  at  homo !'.,.. 
But  when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient  face,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  they  burst  out  with  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  saying, 
'God  save  thee, good  Dr.  Taylor;  God  strengthen  thee  and  help 
thee ;  the  Holy  Gnoet  comfort  thee  1'  He  wished,  but  was  not  suf- 
fered, to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake  and 
kissed  it,  and  set  hiijuself  iuto  a  pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
him  to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  hack  upright  against  the 
stake,  with  bis  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
and  so  let  himself  be  burned."  One  of  the  executioners  "cruelly 
oast  a  fagot  at  him,  which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that 
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the  blood  ran  down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor, '  Oil,  friend, 
I  have  harm  enough — what  needed  that  ?' "  One  more  act  of  bm- 
tality  brought  his  Bufferings  to  an  end.  "  So  atood  he  Etill  without 
either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce 
with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the  head  that  the  brains  fell  out,  and 
the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the  Are." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men  like  these.  Bon- 
ner, the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
whiuh  the  Council  sat,  its  victims  were  generally  delivered  for  exe- 
cution, but  who  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his  offi- 
cial prominence  in  the  work  of  death  earned  him,  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  a  good-humored  and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth  who 
was  brought  before  him  whether  he  thought  he  could  bear  the  fire. 
The  boy  at  once  held  his  hand  without  flinching  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  which  stood  by.  Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with  Tyndale  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands  in  the  flame  "as  if  it 
had  been  in  cold  water."  Even  ^e  commonest  lives  gleamed  for  a 
moment  into  poetry  at  the  stake.  "  Pray  for  me,"  a  boy,  William 
Brown,  who  bad  been  bronght  home  to  Brentwood  to  suffer,  asked 
of  the  by-standers  ronnd.  "  Z  will  pray  no  more  for  thee,"  one  of 
them  replied, "  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  "  Then,"  said  William, 
"  Son  of  Grod  shine  npon  me ;  and  immediately  the  snn  in  the  ele- 
ments shone  out  of  a  dark  clond  so  full  in  bis  face  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  look  another  way;  whereat  the  people  mused,  because 
it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  before.  The  work  of  terror  failed  in 
the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  wrought.  The  panic  which  had 
driven  a  host  of  Protestants  over-sea  to  find  refuge  at  Strasbnrg  or 
Graeva  soon  passed  away.  The  old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of 
outrageoQS  violence,  was  ronsed  again  at  the  challenge  of  perseca- 
tion.  A  Protestant  hung  a  string  of  puddings  round  a  priest's  neck 
in  derision  of  his  beads.  The  restored  images  were  grossly  insulted. 
The  old  scurrilous  ballads  were  heard  again  in  the  streets.     One 

liserable  wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed  the  priest  of  St  Marga- 
ret's as  he  stood  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  more  for- 
midable sigu  of  the  times  that  acts  of  violence  such  as  these  no 
longer  stirred  the  people  at  large  to  their  former  resentment. 
The  horror  of  the  persecntion  left  no  room  for  other  feelings,  Ev- 
eiT  death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the  cause  of  its  victims. 
"You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thoasand  that  were  rank  Pa- 
pists," ran  a  letter  to  Bonner, "  within  these  twelve  months."  Bon- 
ner, indeed,  never  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  sick  of  his  work, 
Gardiner  was  dead,  and  the  energy  of  the  bishops  quietly  relaxed. 
But  Uary  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  the  cause  she  had  begun. 
"  Rattling  letters"  from  the  Queen  roused  the  lading  prelates  to 
fresh  persecution,  and  in  three  months  fifty  victims  were  hurried  to 
their  doom.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  to  the  stake.  Two  prelates  had  already  perished ;  Hooper, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  burned  in  his  own  cathedral  city ; 
Ferran,  wt  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  suffered  at  Cnennarthcn. 
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Latimer  and  Biahop  Ridley  of  London  were  now  drawn  from  their 
prisons  at  Oxford.  "  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley,"  cried  the  old 
preacher  of  the  liefonnation  aa  the  flames  shot  up  around  him; 
"we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  £ngland 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out,"  One  victim  remained,  far  be- 
neath many  who  had  preceded  him  in  character,  but  high  above 
them  in  bis  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  The  other  prelates 
who  had  suffered  had  been  created  after  the  separation  from  Rome, 
■od  were  hardly  regarded  as  bishops  by  their  opponents.  But, 
whatever  had  been  his  part  in  the  schism,  Grannier  had  received 
his  pallium  from  the  Pope.  He  was  In  the  eyes  of  all  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas 
Id  the  second  see  of  Westeru  Christendom.  To  burn  the  Primate 
of  the  English  Church  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out  meaner  victims 
from  all  hope  of  escape.  But  revenge  and  religious  zeal  alike  urged 
Mary  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  First  among  the  many  decis- 
ions in  which  the  Archbishop  had  prostituted  justice  to  Henry's 
will  stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the  King's  marriage  with 
Catherine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard.  The  last  of  his  political 
acts  had  been  to  join,  whether  reluctantly  or  not,  in  the  shameless 
plot  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  great  position,  too, 
made  him  more  than  any  man  the  repreeentaUve  of  the  religious 
revolution  which  had  passed  over  the  land.  His  figure  stood  with 
those  of  Henry  and  of  Cromwell  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  English 
Bible,  The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given  to  the  character 
of  the  Reformation  under  Edward  was  due  wholly  to  Cranmer.  It 
was  his  voice  that  men  heard  and  still  hear  in  the  accents  of  the 
English  Liturgy  which  he  compiled  In  the  quiet  retirement  of  Oxford. 
As  an  arctibishop  Cranmer's  judgment  rested  with  no  meaner  tri- 
bunal than  that  of  Rome,  and  his  execution  was  necessarily  delayed. 
But  the  courage  which  he  had  shown  since  the  accession  of  Mary 
gave  way  the  moment  his  final  sentence  was  announced.  The  mor- 
al cowardice  which  had  displayed  itself  in  his  miserable  cotnpliance 
with  the  lust  and  despotism  ot  Henry,  displayed  itself  again  in  the 
ux  recantations  by  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon.  But  par- 
don was  impossible ;  and  Cranmer's  strangely  mingled  nature  found 
a  power  in  its  very  weakness  when  he  was  brought  into  the  church 
01  St.  Mary  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the  way  to  the  stake. 
"  Now,"  ended  his  address  to  the  hushed  congregation  before  him, 
"now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is 
the  selling  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth ;  which  here  I 
DOW  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  by  my  hand  contrary  to 
the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death 
to  save  ray  life  if  it  might  be.  And  foi-asrauch  as  my  hand  ofFend- 
ed  in  writiiig  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  be  the 
first  punished ;  for  if  I  eome  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first  bnmed." 
"  Thia  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,"  he  again  exclaimed  at  the  stake, 
"therefore  it  shall  suffer  first  paniahment;"  and  holding  it  steadily 
in  the  flame,  "he  never  stirred  nor  cried"  till  life  was  gone. 
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It  WBB  \rilh  the  nnerring  inatfnct  of  a  popular  movement  that, 
among  a  crowd  of  far  more  heroic  sufferers,  the  Protestants  fixed, 
in  spite  of  his  recantations,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  as  the 
death-blow  to  Catholicism  in  Englanti.  For  one  man  who  felt  with- 
in him  the  joy  of  Rowland  Taylor  at  the  prospect  of  the  stake, 
there  were  thouEands  who  felt  the  shuddering  dread  of  Cranmer. 
The  trinrnphant  cry  of  Latitnor  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his 
own ;  but  the  sad  pathos  of  the  Primate's  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance strnck  cbords  of  sympathy  and  pity  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It 
is  from  that  moment  that  we  may  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  blood  shed  in  the  caase  of  Koroe;  which,  however  partial  and 
unjust  it  must  seem  to  an  historic  observer,  still  lies  graven  deep 
in  the  temper  of  the  English  people.  The  failnre  of  any  attempt 
to  make  England  really  useful  to  the  Catholic  cause  became  clear 
even  to  the  bigoted  Philip ;  and  on  the  disappearance  of  all  hope 
of  a  child,  he  left  the  country,  in  spite  of  Mary's  passionate  entreat- 
ies, never  to  retnrn.  But  the  wretohed  Qneen  struggled  desperate- 
ly on.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  refusal  to  restore  the  con- 
fiscated Church-lands,  she  did  her  best  to  undo  Henrr's  work. 
She  refonnded  all  she  could  of  the  abbeys  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed. She  refused  the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy-  Above  all,  ane 
pressed  on  the  work  of  persecution.  It  had  sunk  now  from  bishops 
and  priests  to  the  people  itself.  The  sufferers  were  sent  in  batches 
to  the  flames.  In  a  smgle  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them  wom- 
en, were  burned  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of 
Colchester  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  London,  tJed  to  ft 
single  rope.  A  new  commission  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was 
exempted  by  royal  authority  from  all  restrictions  of  Liw  which  fet- 
tered its  activity.  The  universities  were  visited ;  and  the  corpses 
of  the  foreign  teachers  who  had  found  a  resting-place  there  ander 
Edward — Bucer,  Fagius,  and  Peter  Martyr — were  torn  from  their 
graves  and  reduced  to  ashea.  The  penahtes  of  martial  law  were 
threatened  against  the  possessors  of  heretical  books  issued  from 
Geneva;  the  treasonable  contents  of  which  indeed,  and  their  con- 
stant exhortations  to  rebellion  and  civil  war,  justly  called  for  stem 
repression.  But  the  loyalty  which  had  seated  Mary  on  the  throne 
was  fast  dying  sway ;  and  petty  insurrections  showed  the  revnision 
of  popular  feeling.  Open  sympathy  began  to  be  shown  to  the  suf- 
ferers for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  three  years  of  the  persecntioo 
three  hundred  viotiras  had  perished  at  the  stake.  The  people  sick- 
ened at  the  work  of  death.  The  crowd  round  the  fire  at  Smilhfield 
shouted  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  of  seven  martyrs  whom  Bonner  had 
condemned,  and  prayed  in  its  turn  that  "  God  would  strengthen 
them."  Disease  and  famine  quickened  the  general  disoontent 
which  was  roused  when,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  given  at  her  mar- 
riage, Mary  dragged  England  into  a  war  to  support  Philip — who 
on  the  Emperor's  resignation  had  suooeeded  to  his  dominions  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  the  New  World— in  a  strnggle  against  France. 
The  war  had  hardly  begun  when,  with  characteristic  secrecy  and 
energy,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung  himself  upon  Galus,  and  compelled 
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it  to  sorrender  before  sucoor  conld  arrive.  "The  brightest  jewel 
in  the  Envlish  orowe,"  as  all  tben  held  it  to  be,  was  suddenly  reft 
away;  and  tbe  surreader  of  Ouianee,  which  eoon  followed,  left  fin- 
gland  without  a  foot  of  land  cm  the  Continent  But  bo  profound 
was  the  discontent  that  even  this  blow  failed  to  rally  the  oonntry 
round  the  Queen.  The  forced  loan  to  which  she  had  resorted  came 
ia  slowly.  The  levies  mutinied  and  dispersed.  The  death  of  Mary 
alone  aveited  a  |;eneral  revolt,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  hailed 
tbe  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

S«cUon  QI— BUzBbcOi.    ISSS-lfiSO. 

{^AtUboriiitt. — Camden's  "Life  of  Eiiiabetb."  For  the  ecdesiutical  qnettionsof 
ibw  period,  Strype  1  "  Amuds  of  ihe  KsfarmalioQ,"  IiM  "  Life  of  Parker,"  and  the 
"Zurich  Letlen,"  publialied  br  the  Parker  SocieEj,  are  of  primary  importance. 
Cudinal  Gninvelle'a  correspondence  illustrates  Che  poUc;  of  Spain,  and  M.  Tenlet. 
haa  published  &  nluable  series  of  French  dispatclies.  The  "Burleigh  Paperv" 
(with  which  compare  Nares's  cnmbrous  "Life  of  Lord  Borleigh")  and,  ftboTo  all, 
tha  Slate  Papers,  now  being  Calendared  for  the  Muter  of  the  Bolls,  throw  a  new 
light  on  Eiiinbelb's  own  policj.  Mr.  Froude's  accoanc  of  her  reign  (<ols.  vii.  to 
ii.)  is  of  high  value,  and  his  excracu  from  Stale  Papers  of  Cecil  and  the  documenCe 
IB  bate  cleared  np  manj  of  ita  greatest  difflcultles.] 


NsTSB  had  the  fortunes  of  England  sank  to  a  lower  ebb  than  at 
the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  Tbe  country 
was  humiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion 
by  the  bloodshed  and  misKOvernment  of  Mary's  reign.  The  old 
social  discontent,  trampled  down  for  a  time  by  the  mercenat^ 
troops  of  Somerset,  still  remained  a  perpetual  menace  to  publio 
order.  The  religioiiB  strife  had  passed  beyond  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, now  that  the  Reformers  were  parted  from  their  opponents 
by  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  party  of  the  New  Learning  all 
bat  dissolved.  The  Catholica  were  bound  helplessly  to  Kume. 
Protestantism,  burned  at  home  and  burled  into  exile  abroad,  had 
become  a  fiercer  thing;  and  was  pouring  back  from  Geneva  with 
dreams  of  revolutionary  change  in  Chureh  and  State.  England, 
dragged  at  the  heels  of  Philip  into  a  useless  and  ruinous  war,  was 
left  without  an  ally  save  Spnin ;  while  France,  mistress  of  Calais, 
became  mistress  of  the  Channel.  Not  only  was  Scotland  a  stand- 
ing danger  in  the  North,  through  the  French  marriage  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  its  consequent  bondage  to  French  policy ;  but  ita  queen 
bad  assumed  the  style  and  arms  of  an  English  sovereign,  and 
threatened  to  rouse  every  Calholio  throughout  tbe  realm  against 
EliBabeth's  title.  In  presence  of  this  host  of  dangers  the  country 
lay  utterly  helpless,  without  army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  man- 
ning one;  for  the  treasury,  already  drained  by  the  waste  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by  Mary's  restoration  of 
the  Church-lands,  and  by  the  cost  of  her  war  with  France. 

Knglaiid's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  queen.  Eliza- 
beth was  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally  she  had  much 
of  her  mother's  beanty;  ber  flgure  was  commanding,  her  face 
long,  bat  queenly  and  intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.     She 
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had  grown  up,  amid  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's  Court,  a  bold 
hoFBewomau,  a  good  shot,  a  graceful  daucei',  a  skilled  musician, 
and  an  accompliabed  scholar.  She  read  every  morning  a  portion 
of  Demosthenes,  and  could  "  rub  up  her  rasty  Greek"  at  need  to 
bandy  pedantry  with  a  vice^hancellor.  But  she  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  pedant.  The  new  literature  which  was  springing  up 
around  her  found  constant  welcome  in  her  Court.  She  spoka 
Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as  her  mother  tongue.  She  was 
familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  In  spite  of  the  affectation  of 
her  style,  and  her  taste  for  anagrams  and  puerilities,  she  listen- 
ed with  delight  to  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  and  found  a  smile  for 
"Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  the  presence.  Her  moral 
temper  recalled  in  its  sti-ange  contrasts  the  mixed  blood  within 
her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  of  Anne 
Bolayn,  From  her  father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  ad- 
dress, her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  interooui'se  with  the  peo- 
Ele,  her  dauntless  courage,  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her 
arah,  man-like  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  fiirious 
ontbui-sts  of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her  Tiidor  blood.  She  rated 
great  nobles  as  if  they  wera  school-boys,  she  met  the  insolence 
of  Ikisex  with  a  box  on  the  ear;  she  would  break,  now  and  then, 
into  the  gravest  deliberations,  to  swear  at  her  ministers  like  a  fish- 
wife. But  strangely  iu  contrast  with  the  violent  outlines  of  her 
Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  nature  she  de- 
rived from  Anne  Bolevn.  Splendor  and  pleasure  wera  with  Eliza- 
beth the  very  air  she  nreathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in  per- 
petual progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gor- 
geous pageants,  fanciful  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's  dream.  She 
loved  gayety  and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a  finished 
compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels. 
Her  dresses  were  innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old 
age,  the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in  hei'  teens.  No  adulation  was  too 
fulsome  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.  "  To  see  her 
was  heaven,"  Hutton  told  her;  "the  lack  of  her  was  hell."  She 
would  play  with  her  rings,  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  deli- 
cacy other  hands ;  or  dance  a  coranto,  that  the  Fi-ench  embassador, 
hidden  dexterously  behind  a  curtain,  might  report  her  sprightli- 
nessto  his  master.  Her  levity,  her  frivolous  laughter,  her  unwom- 
anly jests  gave  color  to  a  thousand  scandals.  Her  character,  in 
fact,  like  her  poitinits,  was  utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly 
reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing,  Ko  instinct  of  delicacy 
veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which  had  broken  out  in  the  romps 
of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  almost  ostentatiously  through- 
out her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a  sure  passport 
to  her  liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on  tlie  neck 
when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her "  sweet  Robin," 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  Court, 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  bcld 
Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous 
woman ;  or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered  how  "  a  wanton"  could 
hold  in  check  the  policy  of  the  Escuri^    But  the  Elizabeth  whom 
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they  Baw  was  tax  from  b«ing  all  of  Eliobetb.  Tlie  willfulneBS  of 
Ueury,,the  triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn,  played  over  the  surface  of  a 
uatore  bard  as  steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type 
of  reaaoD  untouched  by  ioiagination  or  paseion.  Luxurious  aud 
pleasure-loving  as  she  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugal- 
ly, and  she  worked 'hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  nad  no  weight 
whatever  with  her  in  state  atfairs.  The  coquette  of  the  presence- 
ehamber  became  the  coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the 
Council-board.  Fresh  from  the  battery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would 
tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet;  she  was  herself  plain  and  down- 
right of  speech  with  her  councilors,  and  she  loolced  for  a  corre- 
iponding  plainness  of  speech  in  retura.  Her  expenditure  was  par- 
sunoniouB,  and  even  miserly.  If  any  trace  of  uer  sex  lingered  in 
her  actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  m  the  simplicity  and  tenacity 
of  parpose  that  often  underlie  a  woman's  fluctuations  of  feeling. 
It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority  over 
riM  statesmen  of  her  time.  TSo  nobler  group  of  miaisters  ever 
gathered  round  a  council-board  than  those  who  gathered  round 
die  CoQDcil- board  of  Elizabeth.  But  she  is  the  instrument  of 
itoii&  She  listeuB,  she  weighs,  she  uses  or  nuts  by  the  counsels  of 
each  in  turn,  but  her  policy  as  a  whole  is  her  own.  It  was  a  pol- 
icy, not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple  and 
obvious:  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to 
restore  civil  and  religious  order.  Something  of  womanly  caution 
aod  timidity,  perhaps,  backed  the  pasaioulcsa  indifference  with 
which  she  set  aside  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were 
ever  opening  before  her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of 
the  Low  Countries.  She  rejected  with  a  laugh  the  oSers  of  the 
Protestants  to  make  her  "  head  of  the  religion"  aud  "  mistress  of 
tbe  seas."  But  her  amasing  success  in  Uie  end  sprang  mainly 
from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She  had  a  flner  sense  than 
aayofher  councilors  of  her  real  resources;  riieknew  instinctively 
how  Eir  sbe  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do.  Her  cold,  critical 
intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by  panic  either  to 
exaggerate  or  to  underestimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 

di  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous 
Muse, Elizabeth  had  little  or  none;  but  her  political  tact  was  un- 
erring. She  seldom  saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played 
with  a  hundred  courses,  fltfnlly  and  discursively,  as  a  mnsiuian 
rnns  hia  tingers  over  the  key-board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  tho 
right  one.  Such  a  nature  was  essentially  practical,  and  of  tho 
present.  She  distrusted  a  plan,  in  fsct,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
■pecolative  range,  or  its  outlook  into  the  future.  Her  notion  of 
statemanship  lay  in  watching  how  things  turned  out  around  her, 
snd  in  seizing  toe  moment  for  making  the  best  of  them.  A  pot- 
icy  cf  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was  not  only  best 
uited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  resources  and  the 
transitional  character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief,  but  it 
^ras  one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  peculiar  powers.  It  was 
a  policy  of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  in- 
Seonity  found  scope  for  their  exercise.     "  No  war,  my  lords,"  the 
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1  to  cry  jmperiouBly  at  the  Conncil- board,  "ao  warl" 
;red  of  war  sprane  leM  fi-om  averdon  to  btood  or  to  ex- 


Queen  u 
but  her  hatred  o 

penee,  real  as  was  her  avei-eion  to  both,  thaa  from  the  fact  th&t 
peace  left  the  field  open  to  the  diplomatic  maticeavres  and  in- 
trigues  in  which  she  excelled.  It  was  her  delight  in  the  oon- 
sciousnees  of  her  ingenuity  which  broke  out  in  a  thoiuaad  pnakiah 
freaks,  freaks  id  which  one  caa  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the 
purpose  of  sheer  mystification.  Bhe  reveled  iu  "  by-ways"  and 
"  orooked  ways."  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as  a  oat  plava 
with  a  mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in  the 
mere  embarrassment  of  her  victimH.  When  she  was  weary  of 
mystifying  foreign  statesmen,  she  tnmed  to  find  fresh  sport  in 
mystifying  her  own  ministers.  Had  Elisabeth  written  the  story 
of  her  I'eign,  she  would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of 
England  or  the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had 
hoodwinked  and  outwitted  every  statesman  in  Europe  during  i,£- 
ty  years.  Nor  was  her  trickery  without  political  value.  Ignoble, 
inexpressibly  wearisome  as  the  Queen's  diplomacy  seems  to  aa 
now,  tracing  it  as  we  do  through  a  thousand  dispatcbes,  it  succeed- 
ed in  its  main  end.  It  gained  time,  and  every  year  that  was  gain- 
ed doubled  Elisabeth's  strength.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in 
the  Queen,  but  nothing  is  moi'e  characteristic,  than  her  shame- 
less mendacity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  lying,  bat  in  the  profu' 
sion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer 
in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual 
means  of  meeting  a  difficulty ;  and  the  ease  with  which  she  assert- 
ed or  denied  whatever  snited  her  purpose  was  only  equaled  bj  the 
cynical  indifference  with  whioh  she  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  was  answered.  The  same  purely  intellectual 
view  of  things  showed  itself  in  the  dexterous  use  she  made  of  her 
very  &ults.  Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of  detec- 
tion and  embarrassment  where  better  women  would  have  died  of 
shame.  She  screened  her  tentative  and  hesitating  statesmanship 
nnder  the  natnral  timidity  and  vacillation  of  her  sex.  She  tnmed 
her  very  luxury  and  sports  to  eood  account,  lliera  were  mo- 
ments of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  the  country  remained 
indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it  saw  the  Qaeen  give  her  days  to  hawk- 
ing and  hunting,  and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity 
and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  diplomatic  comedies  she  played  with  the  successive 
candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  necessities  made  her  life  a 
lonely  one,  she  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war 
and  conKpiraoieB  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  interviews,  or  of 
gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by  the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a 
fiirtation. 

As  we  track  Elisabeth  through  her  tortuons  maces  of  lying  and 
intngue,  the  senne  of  her  greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt. But,  wrapped  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  the 
aims  of  her  policy  were  throughout  temperate  and  simple,  and  they 
were  pnrsned  with  a  singular  tenacity.  The  sudden  acts  of  ener> 
gy  which  from  time  to  time  broke  her  habitual  hesitation  proved 
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that  it  wu  no  heflitation  of  wcaknesB.  Elizabeth  oonld  wait  and 
Goetse ;  bat  vhen  the  hour  was  coma  she  couid  etrike,  and  strike 
bird.  Her  natural  temper,  indeed,  tended  to  a  rash  self-confidence 
rather  than  to  self-dietruBL  She  had,  as  strong  natures  alwaj's 
have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  bei'  luck,  "  I^i-  Majesty  counts 
mnoh  on  fortune,"  Wahingham  wrote  bitterly^  "I  wish  she  would 
trust  mora  in  Almighty  God."  The  diplomatists  who  censured  at 
oue  moment  her  irresolution,  her  delay,  her  changes  of  front, oen* 
jspred  at  the  neit  her  "  obsiiuaoy,"  her  iron  will,  her  defiance  of 
what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  "This  woman,"  Philip's 
envoy  wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance — "  this  woman  is  poa- 
Kssed  by  a  hundred  thousand  devils."  To  her  own  subjects,  in* 
deed,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  manceuvres  and  retreats,  of  her 
"by-ways"  and  "crooked  way^"  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
dauntlefta  resolution.  Brave  as  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the 
Spanish  main  or  glided  betweeu  the  icebergs  of  Baffin's  liay  nev- 
er doubted  that  the  palm  of  bravery  lay  with  their  Qaeen.  Her 
steadiness  and  coura<^e  in  the  pureuit  of  her  aims  were  equaled  by 
the  wisdoRi  with  which  she  chose  the  men  to  accomplish  them. 
Sbe  had  a  quick  eye  tor  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  wonderful  power 
of  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service,  None  of  our  sover- 
eigns ever  gathered  such  a  group  of  advisers  to  their  Coanoil- 
board  as  gathered  round  the  Conncil-board  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
lagacfty  which  chose  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  was  jnst  as  un- 
erring in  its  choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agents.  Her  success,  in- 
deed, in  securing  trom  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end,  with 
the  single  ezoeption  of  Leioester,  precisely  the  right  men  for  the 
work  she  set  them  to  do,  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest 
cbaracteristio  of  her  intellect.  If  in  loftiness  of  aim  her  temper 
fell  below  many  of  the  tempers  of  her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its 
range,  in  the  universality  of  its  sympathy,  it  stood  far  above  them 
alL  Elisabeth  eould  talk  poetry  with  Spenser  and  philosophy 
with  Bruno ;  she  oonld  disonss  euphuism  with  Lyiy,  and  enjoy 
the  chivalry  of  Essex ;  she  conid  turn  from  talk  of  the  last  fash- 
ions to  pore  with  Cecil  over  dispatches  and  treasury-books;  she 
could  pass  from  tracking  traitors  with  Walsingham  to  settle  points 
of  doctrine  with  Parker,  or  to  calculate  with  Frobiaherthe  chances 
of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies.  The  versatility  and  many- 
sidedness  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  nnderetand  every  phase  of 
the  intelleotoal  movement  of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
on  its  higher  representatives.  But  the  greatness  of  the  Queen  rests 
above  all  on  her  power  over  her  people.  We  have  had  grander 
and  nobler  rulers,  but  none  so  popular  as  Elizabeth.  The  passion 
of  love,  of  loyalty,  of  admiration,  which  finds  its  most  perfect  ex- 
pression in  the  ''Faerie  Queen," pulsed  as  intensely  through  the 
veins  of  her  meanest  subjeats.  To  England,  during  her  rei,{;n  of 
half  a  century,  she  was  a  virgin  and  a  iProteetant  oueen ;  and  her 
immorality,  her  absolute  want  of  religious  enthusiasm,  foiled  ut- 
terly to  blur  the  brightness  of  the  national  ideal.  Her  worst  acts 
broke  fruitlessly  against  the  genenri  devotion.  A  Puritan,  whose 
hand  she  hacked  off  in  a  freak  of  tyrannous  resentment,  waved  the 
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stump  ronnd  bis  bead,  and  eboated  "  God  Bare  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Of  her  faults,  indeed,  England  beyond  the  oirole  of  her  court  knew 
little  or  nothing.  The  shiftings  of  her  diplomavy  were  never 
seen  outside  the  royal  closet.  The  natiou  at  large  could  only 
judge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  main  outlines,  by  its  temperance 
and  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  by  its  Buocesa  But  every  EngUsh- 
man  was  able  to  judge  Elizabeth  in  her  rule  at  home,  In  her  love 
of  peace,  her  instinct  of  order,  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  her 
government,  the  judicious  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
among  warring  factions,  which  gave  the  country  an  unexampled 
tranquillity  at  a  time  when  almost  every  other  oonntry  in  Europe 
was  torn  with  civil  war.  Every  sign  of  the  growing  prosperity, 
the  sight  of  London  as  it  became  the  mart  of  the  world,  of  state- 
ly mansions  as  they  rose  on  every  manor,  told,  and  justly  told, 
in  Elizabeth's  favor.  In  one  act  of  her  civil  administration  she 
showed  the  boldness  and  originality  of  a  great  ruler;  for  the  open- 
ing of  her  reign  saw  her  face  the  social  difficulty  which  had  so 
long  impeded  English  progress,  by  the  issue  ofa  commission  of  in- 
quiry which  ended  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  system 
of  poor  laws.  For  commerce,  indeed,  laws  could  do  little,  and 
Elizabeth's  active  interference  hindered  rather  than  furthered  its 
advance;  but  the  interference  was  for  the  most  part  well  meant, 
and  her  statue  in  the  Centre  of  the  London  Exchange  was  a  trib* 
ute  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  class  to  the  interest  with  which 
she  watchea,  and  shared  personally  in,  its  enterprises.  Her  thrift 
won  a  general  gratitude.  Tlie  memories  of  the  Terror  and  of  the 
roartvrs  threw  into  bright  relief  the  aversion  from  bloodshed 
which  was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  reign,  and  never  wholly  want- 
ing through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  aU,  there  was  a  genei-al  con- 
fidence in  her  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her 
finger  was  always  on  the  public  pnlse.  She  knew  eiactly  when 
she  coQid  resist  the  feeling  of  her  people,  and  when  she  must  give 
way  before  the  new  seutiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  had 
unconsciously  fostered.  Bat  when  she  retreated,  her  defeat  had 
all  the  grace  of  victory;  and  the  frankness  and  unreserve  of  her 
surrender  won  back  at  once  the  love  that  her  resistance  had  lost. 
Her  attitude  at  home,  in  fact,  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  pride  in 
the  well-being  of  her  subjects,  and  whose  longing  for  their  favor, 
were  the  one  warm  touch  in  the  coldness  of  ner  natural  temper. 
If  Elismbeth  could  be  said  to  love  any  thing,  she  loved  England. 
"Kothing,"  she  said  to  her  first  Parliameut  in  words  of  unwonted 
fire, "nothing, no  worldly  thing  nnder  the  sun, is  so  dear  to  me  as 
the  love  and  good-will  of  my  subjects."  And  the  love  and  good- 
wilt  which  were  so  dear  to  her  she  fully  won. 

She  clung  perhaps  to  her  popniarity  the  more  passionately  that 
it  hid  in  some  measure  from  her  the  terrible  loneliness  of  her  life. 
She  was  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  last  of  Henry's  children,  and 
her  nearest  relatives  were  Mary  Stuart  and  the  House  of  Suffolk ; 
one  the  avowed,  the  other  the  secret  claimant  of  her  throne. 
Among  her  mother's  kindred  she  found  bat  a  distant  cousin. 
Whatever  womanly  tenderness  she  had,  wrapped  itself  around 
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Leicester ;  bat  a  msrriage  with  Leicester  was  impossible ;  and  ev- 
ery other  anion,  could  she  even  have  bent  to  one,  was  denied  to 
her  by  the  political  difficulties  of  her  position.  The  one  cry  of 
bitterness  which  bnrat  from  Elizabeth  revealed  her  terrible  sense 
of  the  solitude  of  her  life.  "The  Queen  of  Scots,"  she  cried  at  the 
birth  of  James,  "has  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  ban'en  stock." 
But  the  loneliness  of  her  position  only  reflected  the  loneliness  of 
her  nature.  She  stood  utterly  apart  from  the  world  around  her; 
sometimes  above  it,  sometimes  below  it,  bat  never  of  it.  It  was 
only  on  her  intellectual  side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the  England 
of  her  day.  All  its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her.  It 
was  a  time  when  men  were  bemn  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  new 
moral  energy  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  through  the  whole 
people ;  when  honor  and  enthusiasm  took  colors  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  religion  became  a  chivalry.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
men  around  her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair  tints  of  a  pio- 
ture  would  have  touched  her.  She  made  her  market  with  equal 
indifference  out  of  the  heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  big- 
otry of  Philip.  The  noblest  aims  and  lives  wore  only  counters  on 
her  board.  She  was  the  one  soul  in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of 
St.  Bartholomew  stirred  to  no  lasting  thirst  for  vengeance;  and 
while  England  was  thritlinir  with  its  tiinmph  over  the  Armada, 
its  queen  was  coolly  grnmbling  over  the  cost,  and  making  her 
profit  out  of  the  spoiled  provisions  she  had  ordered  for  the  fleet 
that  saved  her.  To  the  voice  of  gratitude,  indeed,  she  was  ab- 
solutely deaf.  She  accepted  service  snch  as  had  been  never  ren- 
dered to  an  English  sovereign,  without  a  thought  of  return,  Wal- 
singham  spent  his  fortune  in  saving  her  life  and  her  throne,  and 
she  left  him  to  die  a  beggar.  Whatever  odium  or  loss  her  mancea- 
vres  incurred  she  flung  upon  her  councilors.  To  screen  her  part 
in  Mary's  death  she  called  on  Davison  to  perish  broken-hearted  in 
the  Tower.  But  as  if  by  a  strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  want 
of  sympathy  that  she  owed  some  of  the  grander  features  of  her 
character.  If  she  was  without  love,  she  was  without  hate.  She 
cherished  no  petty  resentments;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  sus- 

Eicion  of  the  men  who  served  her.  She  was  indifferent  to  abuse. 
lev  good-humor  was  never  ruffled  by  the  charges  of  wantonness 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  Jesuits  had  filled  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope. She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Her  life  became  at  last  the 
mark  for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the  thought  of  peril  was  the 
one  hardest  to  bring  home  to  her.  Even  when  the  Catholic  plots 
broke  oat  in  her  very  household,  she  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
for  the  removal  of  Catholics  from  her  court. 

It  was  this  moral  isolation  which  told  so  strangely  both  for 
good  and  for  evil  on  her  policy  toward  the  Church.  No  woman 
ever  lived  who  wsa  so  totally  destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  relig- 
ion. While  the  world  around  her  was  being  swayed  more  and 
more  by  theological  beliefb  and  controversies,  Elisabeth  was  abso- 
lutely untonched  by  them.  She  was  a  child  of  the  Italian  Henas- 
cence  rather  than  of  the  New  Learning  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  and 
her  attitude  toward  the  enthnsiasm  ofber  time  was  that  of  Loren- 
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zo  de*  Medici  toward  Savonarola.  Her  mind  was  unruffled  by  the 
spiritual  problems  which  were  vexing  the  minds  ground  ber;  to 
Elizabeth,  indeed,  they  were  not  oul;p  unintelligible,  they  were  a 
little  ridioulons.  Bho  had  the  eame  intellectual  contempt  for  the 
coarser  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as  for  the  bigotry  of  the  Prot- 
estant. She  ordered  images  to  be  flung  into  the  fire,  and  quizzed 
thoFuritaDB  as  "brethren  in  Christ."  But  she  had  no  sort  of  re- 
ligions aversion  for  either  Puritan  or  Papist.  The  Protestants 
grumbled  at  the  Catholic  nobles  whom  she  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence. The  Catholics  grumbled  at  the  Protestant  statesmen  WDom 
she  called  to  ber  Council-board,  But  to  Elizabeth  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at 
theological  differences  in  a  purely  political  light.  She  agreed 
with  Henry  the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom  was  well  worth  a  maB& 
It  seemed  an  obvious  thing  to  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  Pliilip,  or  to  gain  a  point  in  negotiation 
by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her  chapel  The  first  interest  in  her 
own  mind  was  the  interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  could 
understand  how  it  could  fail  to  be  first  in  every  one's  mind.  Her 
ingenuity  set  itself  to  construct  a  system  in  which  ecclesiastical 
unity  should  not  jar  against  the  rights  of  conscience ;  a  compro- 
mise which  merely  required  outer ''cocformity" to  the  establislied 
worship  while,  as  she  was  never  weary  of  repeating,  it "  left  optn* 
ion  free."  For  this  pui-pose  she  ftll  oack  fiom  the  very  first  on 
the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "I  will  do,"  she  told  the  Span- 
ish enibastiador, "  as  my  father  did."  She  let  the  connection  with 
Rome  drop  quietly  without  any  overt  act  of  separation.  The  first 
work  of  her  Parliament  was  to  undo  the  work  of  Mary,  to  repeal 
the  Statutes  of  Heresy,  to  dissolve  the  refounded  monasteries  and 
to  restore  the  roral  supremacy.  At  her  entry  into  London  Elisa- 
beth kissed  the  i^ngiiah  Bible  which  the  citizens  had  presented  to 
her,  and  promised  "  diligently  to  read  therein."  Farther  she  had  no 
personal  wish  to  go,  A  third  of  the  Council  and  two-thirds  of  the 
people  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical  clianges  in  religion  as  the 
Queen.  Among  tne  gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  only  the  younger  and  meaner  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  soon  necessary  to  go  farther.  If  the  Protestants  wer^ 
the  lees  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more  vigorous  par-^ 
ty ;  and  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Geneva  brought  with  them 
a  fiercer  hatred  of  Catholicism.  Tran substantiation  and  the  mass 
were  identified  with  the  fires  ofSmithfield,  while  Edward's  Prayer^ 
book  was  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  martyra.  But  in  her 
restoration  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  soma  slight  alterations 
made  by  Elizabeth  in  its  language  showed  her  wish  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics  as  far  as  possible.  She  had  no  mind  to  commit  her- 
self to  the  system  of  the  protectorate.  She  dropped  the  words 
"Head  of  the  Church"  frani  the  royal  title.  The  iorty-two  Arti- 
cles were  left  for  some  yeai'S  in  abeyance.  If  Elizabetli  had  had 
her  will,  she  would  have  retained  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^y  SDtl 
restored  the  nse  of  crucifixes  in  the  chnrches.  But  she  was  again 
foiled  by  the  increased  bitterness  of  the  religions  division.    The 
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London  mob  tore  down  the  oroaaeB  in  the  streets.  Her  attempt 
to  retun  the  crucifix  fell  dead  before  the  fierce  opposition  of  tni 
Proteataot  clergy.  On  the  Other  h&nd,  the  Marian  bishops,  with 
ft  single  exception,  disueroed  the  Protestatit  drifl  of  the  chanv< 
■be  was  making,  and  bore  impriBonmeut  and  deprivation  ratni 
than  accept  them.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  ooDiproraise 
of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  fairly  acceptable  The  whole  of 
^he  clergy,  save  two  hundred,  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Sopremaey, 
and  adopted  the  Prayer-book,  No  marked  repugnance  to  the  new 
worship  was  shown  by  the  people  at  large,  and  Elizabeth  was  able 
to  turn  from  questions  of  belief  to  the  question  of  order.     Od  one 

Joint  in  the  treatment  of  the  Church  she  was  resolved  to  make  no 
ifierence.  To  the  end  of  her  reign  she  remained  as  bold  a  plao- 
der«r  of  its  wealth  as  either  of  her  predecessors,  and  carved  out 
rewards  for  her  ministers  from  the  Churoh-landg  with  a  queenly 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  property.  Lord  Burleigh  built  up  the 
estate  of  the  House  of  Cecil  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  see  of  Pe- 
terboroogh.  The  neighborhood  of  Hat  ton  Garden  to  Ely  Place 
recalls  the  spoliatioa  of  another  bishopric  in  favor  of  the  Queen's 
■prightly  ohanoellor.  Hei  reply  to  the  bishop's  protest  against 
tois  robbery  showed  what  Elizabeth  meant  by  her  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  "Frond  prelate,"  she  wrot^"you  know  what  you 
were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are  I  If  you  do  not  immediate- 
ly comply  with  my  request,  by  Glod,  I  will  unfrock  you  1"  But  she 
suffered  no  plunder  save  her  own,  and  she  was  earnest  for  the  res- 
toration of  order  and  decency  in  tha  outer  arrangements  of  the 
Church. 

Her  selection  of  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbary,  as 
her  agent  in  its  reorganization,  was  probably  dictated  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  <^araoter  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Theolog- 
ically the  Primate  was  a  moderate  man,  but  he  was  resolute  to  re- 
store order  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Chui-ch.  The 
whole  machinery  of  public  religion  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  rapid  and  radical  changes  of  the  past  two  reigns.  In  some 
dioceses  a  third  of  the  parishes  were  without  clergymen.  The 
churcbes  themselves  were  falling  into  ruin.  The  majority  of  the 
parish  priests  were  still  Catholic  in  heart.  In  the  North,  indeed, 
they  made  little  disguise  of  their  reactionary  tendencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  minority  among  the  clergy  were 
already  disgusting  the  people  by  their  violence  and  greed.  Chap- 
ters bad  begun  to  plunder  their  own  estates  by  leases  and  fines, 
and  by  felling  timber.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy  were  a  per- 
petual scandal,  a  scandal  which  was  increased  when  the  gorgeous 
vestments  of  the  old  worship  were  out  up  into  gowns  and  bodices 
for  the  priests'  wives.  The  new  ser^-ices  became  scenes  of  utter 
disorder,  where  the  clergy  wore  what  drees  they  pleased,  and  the 
communicant  stood  or  sat  as  he  liked ;  while  the  old  altars  were 
broken  down,  and  the  communion-table  was  often  a  bare  board 
upon  trestles.  The  people,  naturally  enough,  were  found  to  be 
"utterly  devoid  of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "as  to  a  May- 
game"    To  the  diflScultiea  which  Parker  found  in  the  temper  of 
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the  Reformers  and  tbeir  opponcnu,  new  difficultieH  were  added 
by  the  freaks  of  the  Queen.  If  she  had  no  ooovictione,  she  had 
tastes ;  and  her  taste  revolted  from  the  bareness  of  Protestant 
ritual,  and, above  all, from  the  marriage  of  priests.  "Leave  that 
alone,"  she  shouted  to  Dean  Nowell  from  the  royal  closet  as  he 
denounced  the  use  of  images;  "stick  to  yonr  text,  Master  Dean; 
leave  that  alone  I"  Parker,  however,  was  firm  in  resisting  the 
introduction  of  the  crucifix  or  of  celibacy,  and  Elizabeth  showed 
her  resentment  at  his  firmness  by  an  insult  to  bis  wife.  Married 
ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as  "  Madam,"  unmarried  ladies 
as  "Mistress;"  and  when  Mrs.  Parker  advanced  at  the  close  ofa 
sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to  take  leave  of  the  Qoeen, 
Elizabeth  feigned  a  momentary  hesitation.  "  Madam,"  she  sua 
at  last, "  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  loath  to  call  yon ; 
however,  I  thank  yon  for  your  good  cheer,"  But  freaks  of  thia 
sort  had  little  real  influence  on  the  Queen's  polioy,  or  en  the  steady 
Hupport  which  she  ^ave  to  the  Primate  in  his  work  of  order.  The 
vacant  sees  were  ^lled  for  the  most  part  with  learned  and  able 
men  ;  the  plunder  of  the  Church  by  the  nobles  was  checked ;  and 
England  was  settling  quietly  down  again  in  religions  peace,  when 
a  prohibition  from  Rome  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholics  at  the 
new  worship.  The  order  was  widely  obeyed,  and  the  obedience 
was  accepted  by  Elizabeth  as  a  direct  act  of  defiance.  Heavy 
"fines  for  recusancy,"  levied  on  all  who  absented  themselves  from 
church,  became  a  constant  soni-ce  of  supply  to  the  royal  ezeheqner. 
Meanwhile  Parker  was  laboring  for  a  uniformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship among  the  clergy.  Of  the  Forty-two  Articles  enjoined  by 
Edward,  thirty-nine  were  i-estored  as  a  standard  of  befief,  and  a 
commission  was  opened  by  the  Queen's  order  at  Lambeth,  with 
the  Primate  at  its  head,  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  all 
matters  of  public  worahip.  At  one  critical  moment  the  extreme 
Protestants  took  alarm,  church- ward  ens  in  London  refused  to  pro- 
vide snrplices,  and  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  more 
recalcitrant  ministers.  But  the  woik  of  the  commission  was  too 
clearly  needed  to  be  permanently  resisted;  the  more  extreme 
Protestants  were  suffered  to  preach  by  connivance ;  and  through- 
out the  Church  at  large  some  kind  of  decent  order  was  restored. 

The  settlement  of  religion,  however,  was  the  least  pressing  of 
the  cares  which  met  Elizabeth  as  she  mounted  the  throne.  The 
country  was  drained  by  war;  yet  she  could  only  free  herself  ftom 
war,  and  from  the  dependence  on  Spain  which  it  involved,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  leas  of  Calais.  But  though  peace  had  been  von 
hy  the  saoriHce,  France  remained  openly  hostile ;  the  Dauphin  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  their  pretensions  became  a  source  of  im- 
mediate danger  through  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Soot- 
land.  To  understand,  however,  what  had  taken  place  there,  we 
must  cursorily  review  the  past  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom. 
From  the  moment  when  England  finally  abandoned  the  fruitlesa 
effort  to  subdue  it,  the  story  of  Scotland  had  been  a  miserable 
one.    Whatever  peace  might  be  concluded,  a  sleepless  dread  of 
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the  old  dan^r  from  the  South  tied  the  country  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  dragge'l  it  into  the  vortex  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  But  after  the  great  defeat  and  capture  of  David  in  the 
field  of  Neville's  Cross,  the  struggle  died  down  oq  both  sides  into 
marauding  forays  and  battles,  like  those  of  Otterbuni  and  Homil- 
doD  Hill,  iQ  which  alternate  victories  were  won  by  the  feudal  lords 
of  the  Scotch  or  English  border.  The  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chaae" 
brings  home  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  daring  and  defiance 
whioh  stirred  Sidney's  heart "  like  a  trumpet ;"  but  its  efiect  on  the 
internal  development  of  Scotland  was  utterly  ruinous.  The  bonses 
of  Douglas  andof  March,  which  it  had  raised  into  supremacy,  only 
interrupted  their  strife  with  Eu^and  to  battle  fiercely  with  one 
another  or  to  coerce  the  King.  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank,  in 
foctjiuto  insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Bruce.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not  only  arrested,  but 
even  rolled  back,  the  national  industry  and  prosperity.  The  coun- 
try was  a  chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the  peasant  and 
the  trader  were  the  victims  of  feudal  ontrage.  The  border  became 
a  lawless  land,  where  robbery  and  violence  reigned  utterly  with- 
out check.  So  pitiable  seemed  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  tnat  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  drew  together  at  last  to  swoop  upon  it  as 
a  eertain  prey;  but  the  common  peril  united  the  factions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved  the  Lowlands  from  the 
mle  of  the  Celt.  A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  line  of  its  worth- 
less kings.  Schooled  by  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  the 
First  returned  to  his  realm  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers,  as  be  was 
the  first  of  her  poets.  In  the  twelve  years  of  a  short  but  wonder^ 
fal  reign,  jnstice  and  order  were  restored  for  a  while,  the  Parlia- 
ment organized  on  the  English  model,  the  clans  of  the  Highlands 
assailed  in  their  own  fastnesses  and  reduced  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
"  Saxon"  king.  He  turned  to  assail  the  great  houses,  but  feudal 
violence  was  still  too  strong  for  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  a  band 
of  ruffians  who  had  hurst  into  the  royal  chamber  left  the  King  life- 
less, with  sixteen  stabs  in  his  body,  The  death  of  James  was  the 
signal  for  an  open  straggle  for  supremacy  between  the  House  of 
I>ongla8  and  the  Crown,  which  lasted  through  half  a  century. 
Order,  however,  crept  gradually  in ;  the  exile  of  tfae  Douglases 
left  the  Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in  the  Lowlands;  while  their 
dominion  over  the  Highlands  was  secured  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  The  &tal  contest  with  England  ceased  with 
the  accession  of  tfae  House  of  Tndor;  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  bound  for  a  time  the  two  kingdoms  together  by  bestow- 
iojC  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret  on  the  Scottish  king.  The 
anion  was  soon  dissolved,  however,  by  his  son's  claims  of  suprem- 
acy, and  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey;  war  broke  ont  anew,  and 
the  terrible  defeat  and  death  of  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden  field 
involved  his  realm  in  the  turbulence  and  misnite  of  a  minority. 
The  actual  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the  Fifth,  had  hardly  be- 
gun when  his  sympathies  with  the  English  Catholics  aided  the 
ambition  of  Somerset  in  plunging  the  two  countries  into  a  fresh 
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Btraggle.  Hia  defeat  »t  Solway  Moor  brongbt  the  yonng  King 
broken-hearted  to  his  grave,  "It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  wiU  ro 
with  a  lag!^"  he  cried,  aa  they  brought  htm  on  hie  death-bed  the 
Dews  of  Mary  Staart's  birth.  The  band  of  his  inl^Dt  saccessor  at 
once  became  the  sabject  gf  rivah-y  between  England  and  France 
Had  Mary,  as  Somerset  desired,  been  wedded  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been  ohanged  by  tbo 
union  of  the  two  realms ;  but  the  recent  bloodshed  bad  imbit- 
tered  Scotland,  and  the  high-banded  vay  in  which  the  English 
statesmen  had  pushed  their  marriage  project  completed  the  brMch. 
Somerset's  invasion  and  victory  at  Pinkie  Clough  only  enabled 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  French  wife  of  James  the  Fifth,  who  had  be- 
come regent  of  Che  realm  at  his  death,  to  indnce  the  Scotch  bb- 
tates  to  consent  to  the  nnion  of  her  child  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  Crown,  the  Danphin  Francis.  From  that  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Queen  on  the  English  throne 
became  so  fonnidable  a  danger  as  to  drive  Mary  Tador  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spam.  Bnt  the  danger  became  a  still 
greater  one  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy  no 
Catholic  acknowledged,  and  whose  religious  attitude  tended  to 
throw  the  Catholic  party  into  her  rival's  hands. 
In  spite  of  the  peace  with  France,  therefore,  Francis  and  Mary 

Ersisted  in  their  pretensions;  and  a  French  force  which  occupied 
ith  was  slowly  increased,  with  the  connivance  of  Mary  of  Guise. 
The  appearance  of  this  force  on  the  border  was  intended  to  brine 
about  a  Catholic  rising.  But  the  hostility  between  France  and 
Spain  bound  Philip,  for  the  moment,  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  his  influence  over  the  Catholics  secured  quiet  for  a  time.  The 
Queen,  too,  played  with  their  hopes  of  a  religious  reaction  by  talk 
of  her  own  conversion,  by  the  reint reduction  of  the  crucifix  into 
her  chapel,  and  by  plans  for  her  marriage  with  an  Austrian  and 
Catholic  prince.  Meanwhile  she  parried  the  blow  in  Scotland  it- 
self, where  the  Reformation  had  just  begun  to  gain  ground,  by  se- 
cretly encouraging  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  aa  the  no- 
bles who  headed  uie  Protestant  party  were  styled,  to  rise  against 
the  Regent.  Elizabeth's  diplomacy  gained  her  a  year,  and  her 
matchless  activity  used  the  year  to  good  purpose.  Order  was  re- 
stored throughout  England,  the  Church  was  reorganized,  the  debts 
of  the  Crown  were  paid  off,  the  treasury  recruited,  a  navy  created, 
and  a  force  was  ready  for  action  in  the  North,  when  the  defeat  of 
her  Scotch  adherents  forced  her  at  last  to  throw  aside  the  mask. 
Aa  yet  she  stood  almost  alone  in  her  self-reliance.  Spain,  while 
supporting  her,  believed  her  ruin  to  be  certain ;  France  despised 
her  chances;  her  very  Council  was  in  despair.  The  one  minister 
in  whom  she  really  confided  was  Cecil,  the  youngest  and  boldest 
of  her  advisers,  and  even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  sucoesa  But  lies 
and  hesitation  were  no  sooner  put  aside,  than  the  Queen's  vigor 
and  tenacity  came  iairly  into  play.  Wynter,  the  English  admiral, 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  Forth,  and  forced  D'Oysel,  the  French 
commander,  to  &1I  back  upon  Leith  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  crushing  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.     France 
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TM  taken  "by  enrprife,  and  could  give  little  help  save  by  negotia- 
tion; bnt  Elizab«ih  refused  to  accept  any  terms  save  the  with- 
drawal of  erery  Frenchman,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  claim 
of  Mary  Stnart  upon  her  crown.  On  the  refusal  of  these  terms, 
Tjord  Grey  moved  over  the  border  with  8000  men  to  join  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  siege  of  Leith.  The  Scots,  in- 
deed, gave  little  aid;  and  Fbilip,  in  nis  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's 
Bodden  strength,  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise, 
while  an  assault  on  the  town  signally  failed.  Bnt  Elizabeth  was 
immovable.  Famine  did  its  work  better  than  the  sword ;  and  in 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  bought  the  liberation  of  their 
army  by  a  pledge  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  and  by  an  admission 
of  the  Queen's  title  to  her  throne;  the  eovemmcnt  of  Scotland 
vaa  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  its  lords ;  and  the  provision 
which  secured  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion bound  to  Elizabeth  a  party  which  would  be  of  service  to  her 
in  any  danger  from  the  North. 


fAtUioriiitt. — To  tbow  meniioned  in  the  previoui  aec^on,  we  mav  add  Strype's 
ivei  of  Griadal  and  Whit8ift,"iha  Frencli  dispalcbra  of  F^n^on,  Howell's  "Bute 
Trull;"  and  for  the  Dutch  revolt  Hotl((}''g  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  ^ 


The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war  revealed  suddenly  to  Kurope  the 
vigor  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  real  strength  of  her  throne.  She  had 
freed  herself  from  the  control  ofI%ilip,  she  had  defied  France,  she 
had  averted  the  danger  from  the  North  by  the  creation  of  an  En- 
glish part^  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  same  use  of  re- 
Hgious  divisions  soon  gave  her  a  similar  check  aa  the  hostility  of 
France.  The  Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called, 
had  become  a  formidable  party  under  the  guidance  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny ;  and  the  defeat  of  their  rising  against  the  family  of  the 
Goiaea,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  French  Catholics  and  were 
snpreme  at  the  Court  of  Francis  and  Mary,  threw  them  on  the  sup- 
port and  alliance  of  Elizabeth.  But  if  the  decisive  outbreak  of 
the  great  religious  struggle,  so  long  looked  for  between  the  Old 
Faith  and  the  New,  gave  Elizabeth  strength  abroad,  it  weakened 
her  at  home.  Her  Catholio  subjects  lost  all  hope  of  her  conver- 
sion as  they  saw  the  Queen  allying  herself  with  the  Scotch  lords 
and  the  Freoch  Huguenots ;  her  hopes  of  a  religious  oompromise 
in  matters  of  worship  were  broken  by  the  issue  of  a  Papal  brief 
which  forbade  attendance  at  the  English  service:  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  freed  like  herself  from  the  fear  of  France  by  its  religious 
divisions,  no  longer  held  the  English  Catholics  in  check.  He  was 
preparing,  in  &ct,  to  take  a  new  political  stand  as  the  patron  of 
Catholicism  throughout  the  world;  and  his  troops  were  directed 
to  support  the  Ouiaes  in  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  to  attack  the  heretics  wherever 
tbey  might  find  them.    "  Religion,"  he  told  Elizabeth, "  was  being 
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made  s  cloak  for  anarchy  ftnd  revolntion."  It  ^aa  at  tlie  moment 
when  the  last  hopes  gf  the  English  Catholics  wei-e'  dispelled  by 
the  Qneen's  refusal  to  take  part  ia  the  Council  of  Ireut,  that 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  the  death  of  her  husband  had  left  a  stranger 
in  i  ranee,  landed  suddenly  at  Leith.  Girl  as  she  was,  and  she 
was  only  nineteen,  she  was  hardly  inferior  in  intellectaal  power  to 
Elizabeth  herself,  while  in  fiie  and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper 
ahe  Btood  high  above  her.  She  bronght  with  her  the  voluptuous 
refinement  of  the  French  Renascence;  she  wonld  lounge  for  days 
in  bed,  and  rise  only  at  night  for  dances  and  mnsic  Bnt  her 
frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  latigae ;  she  galloped  ninety 
miles  after  her  last  defeat  without  a  panse  save  to  change  horses. 
She  loved  risk  aud  adventure  and  the  rine  of  arms;  as  she  rode 
in  a  foray  against  Huntley,  the  grim  swordsman  beside  her  heard 
her  wish  she  was  a  man, "to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  field,  or  to  watch  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Glasgow  buckler 
and  a  broadsword."  Bnt  in  the  closet  she  was  as  co^  and  astnte 
a  politician  as  Elizabeth  herself;  with  plans  as  snbtle,but  of  a  far 
wider  and  erander  range  than  the  Queen's.  "  Whatever  policy  ia 
in  all  the  chief  and  best  practiced  heads  of  France,"  wrote  an  En- 
glish envoy,  *'  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all  the 
subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory, 
or  she  can  fetch  it  out  with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beanty,  her  ex- 
quisite grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of 
affection,  her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gayety,  her 
womanly  tears,  her  man-like  courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of  her 
nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke  from  her  at  every  intense 
moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell  over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  to  Knollys,  the  sternest 
Pnntan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in  her  captivity  to  be  "a  notable 
woman."  *'  She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honor  besides 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate  royal.  She  sfaoweth  a  dispo- 
sition  to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to  be  very  famil- 
iar, 8be  Bhoweth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  on  her  enemies. 
She  ahoweth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of 
victory.  She  dedres  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 
commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of  her  country 
though  they  be  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice 
even  in  her  friends."  As  yet  men  knew  nothing  of  the  stem  big- 
otry, the  intensity  of  passion,  which  lay  beneath  the  winning  sur- 
face of  Mary's  womanhood.  But  they  at  once  recognized  her  po- 
litical ability.  She  had  seized  eagerly  on  the  new  strength  which 
was  given  her  by  her  husband's  death.  Her  cause  was  no  longer 
hampered,  either  in  Scotland  or  In  England,  by  a  national  jealousy 
of  French  interference.  It  was  with  a  resolve  to  break  the  league 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch  Protestants,  to  unite  her  own 
realm  around  ber,  and  thns  to  give  a  firm  base  for  her  intrisnes 
among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mary  landed  at  Leith.  The 
effect  of  her  presence  was  marvelons.  Her  personal  fascination 
revived  the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to  hei-  feet. 
Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Calyiniatio  preachers,  alone 
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withstood  ber  spell.  The  rough  Scotch  nobles  owned  that  there 
was  in  Mary  "  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched." 
A  promise  of  religious  toleration  nnited  ber  snbjeots  as  one  man 
in  support  of  the  temperate  claim  which  she  advanced  to  be 
named  Elizabeth's  successor  in  Parliament.  But  the  qaeation  of 
the  snccession,  like  the  question  of  her  marriage,  was  with  Eliza- 
beth a  question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a  Cath- 
olic or  a  Protestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally  the  end  of 
her  system  of  balance  and  national  anion,  a  signal  for  the  re- 
volt of  the  party  which  she  disappointed,  and  for  the  triumphant 
dictation  of  the  party  which  she  satisfied.  "If  a  Catholic  prince 
come  here,"  a  Spanish  embassador  wrote  while  pressing  an  Aus- 
trian marriage, "  the  first  mass  be  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolt."  To  name  a  Protestant  Buocessor  from  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk would  have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection.  To  name 
Mary  was  to  stir  Protestantism  to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to  leave 
Elizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  assassin  who  wished  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  Catholic  ruler.  "I  am  not  so  foolish,"  was  the 
Queen's  reply  to  Mary, "as  to  hang  a  winding-sheet  before  my 
«^es."  But  the  pressure  on  her  was  ^reat,  and  Mary  looked  to  the 
triumph  of  Catholicism  in  France  to  increase  the  pressure.  It  was 
this  which  drove  Elizabeth  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  Huguenots  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  yielding  to  the  strength  of  tbe  Onises. 
Hate  war  as  she  might,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dragged 
ber  into  the  great  struggle ;  and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Pbilip, 
money  and  seven  thousand  men  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Prot- 
eatants  nnder  Cond4.  But  a  fotal  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot 
army  at  Dreux  left  the  Guises  masters  of  France,  and  brought  the 
danger  to  the  very  doors  of  England.  The  hopes  of  tbe  English 
Catholics  rose  higher,  and  the  measures  of  the  Parliament  showed 
its  apprehensions  of  civil  war.  "  There  has  been  enough  of  words," 
said  the  Puritan  Sir  Francis  Knollys;  "it  were  time. to  draw 
flword ;"  and  the  sword  was  drawn  in  a  test  act,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  the  English  Catholics 
for  two  hnndred  years, by  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abju- 
ration of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  exacted  from  all 
Iioldere  of  office,  lay  or  spiritnal,  within  the  realm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peers.  At  this  crisis,  however,  Elizabeth  was  able,  as  usual, 
to  "count  much  on  fortune."  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Gnise  broke  up  his  party ;  a  policy  of  moderation  and  balance  pre- 
vailed at  tbe  French  Court ;  and  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  was 
now  supreme,  was  parted  from  Mary  Stuart  by  a  bitter  hate. 

The  Queen's  good  luck  was  checkered  by  a  merited  humiliation. 
She  had  sold  her  aid  to  the  Hiicuenots  in  their  hour  of  distress  at 
tbe  prioe  of  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and  Havre  was  again  wrest- 
ed from  her  by  the  reunion  of  tbe  French  parties.  But  she  had 
secured  a  year's  respite  in  her  anxieties ;  and  Mar^  was  ntterlv 
foiled  in  her  plan  for  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  united  Scotland, 
backed  bv  France,  to  bear  upon  her  rival.  But  the  defeat  only 
threw  on  ner  a  yet  more  formidable  scheme.  She  was  weary  of  tbe 
made  of  religions  indiflerenoe  which  her  jDolie;  had  forced  her  to 
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we&T  with  the  view  of  lacaring  the  eeneral  support  of  her  eabjeot& 
She  resolved  now  to  appeal  to  the  EneliBh  Catholics  on  the  gronnd 
of  CathoUoiam,  Their  BymjiathieB  h^  aa  ^et  been  divided.  Next 
to  Mary  in  the  hereditary  line  of  sDooeasion  Btood  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  D^mley,  the  son  of  the  Conntees  of  Lennox,  and  grandson  of 
Af ai-^aret  Tudor  by  her  second  maniage  with  the  Earl  of  Angas, 
as  Mary  was  her  grandchild  by  Matwaret's  first  marriage  with 
James  the  Fourth.  The  Ivennoxes  bad  remained  rigid  Ostholics, 
and  it  was  upon  their  suocession  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Qaeen 
of  Soots  that  the  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  had  till  now  been 
fixed.  It  was  by  a  match  with  Henry  Stnart  that  Marr  deter- 
mined to  unite  the  forces  of  Catholiciam.  With  wonderful  subtle- 
ty she  succeeded  in  dispelling  Elizabeth's  suspicions,  while  draw- 
ing the  boy  and  his  mother  to  her  Court;  and  the  threat  of  war 
with  which  the  English  Queen  strove  too  late  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage only  succeeded  in  hastening  it.  The  match  was  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  challenge  to  Protestantisin.  Philip,  who  had  till 
now  regarded  Mary'a  pretense  of  toleration  and  her  hopes  from 
France  with  eqaal  suspicion,  waa  at  last  warm  in  commending  her 
canse.  "She  is  the  one  gate," he  owned, " through  which  religion 
can  be  restored  in  England.  All  the  rest  are  closed."  llie  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  woke  with  a  start  from  their  confidence  in  the 
Queen,  and  her  half-  brother,  Lord  James  Stuart,  better  known 
later  on  as  Earl  of  Murray,  mustered  his  Protestant  confederates. 
But  their  revolt  was  hardly  declared  when  Mary  marched  on  them 
with  pistols  in  her  belt,  and  drove  their  leaders  helplessly  over  the 
border.  Her  boldness  and  energy  cowed  Elizabeth  into  the  mean- 
est dissimulation,  while  the  announcement  of  her  pregnancy  soon 
gave  her  a  strength  which  swept  aside  Philip's  counsels  of  cantion 
and  delay.  "  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  vonr  Holiness,"  Jttary 
wrote  to  the  Pope, "  I  will  leap  over  the  wall."  Kizaio,  an  Italian 
who  had  counseled  the  marriage,  still  remained  her  adviser,  and 
the  daring  advice  he  gave  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.  She 
had  resolved  in  the  coming  Parliament  to  restore  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  France  in  a  fresh  revolution  fell  again  under  the  Guises, 
and  ottered  her  support.  The  English  Catholics  of  the  North  pre- 
pared to  revolt  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them.  Ko  suoh 
danger  had  ever  threatened  Elizabeth  as  this,  but  every  thing  hung 
on  the  will  of  a  woman  whose  passions  were  even  stronger  than 
her  will.  Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  unioQ  with  Darnley,  and  yet 
only  a  few  months  had  ^ssed  since  her  wedding-day  when  men 
saw  that  she  "bated  the  King."  The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute, 
insolent  husband ;  and  Mary's  scornful  refusal  of  his  olaim  of  the 
"crown  matrimonial,"  a  refusal  probably  inspired  by  ber  Italian 
minister  Rizzio,  drove  his  jealousy  to  madness.  At  tbe  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Qaeen  revealed  the  extent  of  her  schemes  by  the 
attiunder  of  Murray  and  his  adherents,  and  by  her  dismissal  of  the 
English  embassador,  the  young  King,  fcJlowed  by  his  kindred,  the 
Douglases,  burst  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Rizzio  from  her  pres- 
ence, and  stabbed  him  brutally  on  the  stair-bead.  The  darker  feat- 
nrea  of  Mary'a  character  were  now  to  develop  themselves.    Dam- 
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ley,  keen  as  was  her  thirst  for  vengeance  on  htm,  was  needfat  as  yet 
to  her  revenge  on  his  abettors,  and  to  the  triottaph  of  her  political 
aims.  She  masked  her  hatred  beneath  a  show  of  aSectioa  which 
severed  the  wretehed  boy  from  his  fell ow-oonspira tors ;  then,  fling- 
ing herself  into  Dnnhar,  she  marched  in  triumph  on  Edinburgh  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  while  the  DonglaBes  and  the  Prot- 
estant lords  who  had  shrunk  from  joining  Murray  fled  to  En- 
gland or  their  strongholds.  Her  intrigues  with  the  English  Cath- 
olics she  had  never  interrupted,  and  her  Court  was  full  of  Papists 
from  the  Northern  counties.  "  Your  actions,"  Elizabeth  wrote  in 
a  sudden  break  of  fierce  candor, "  are  as  full  of  venom  aa  your 
words  are  of  honey."  The  birth  of  her  child,  the  future  James  the 
Sixth  of  Sootlaud  and  Firat  of  England,  doubled  Mary's  strength. 
"  Her  iHends  were  so  increased,"  an  embassador  wrote  to  her  from 
Kngland,  "  that  many  whole  shires  were  ready  to  rebel,  and  their 
captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."  However  ezagger- 
'  at«d  such  news  may  have  been,  the  anxiety  of  the  Parliament 
which  met  at  this  crius  proved  that  the  danger  was  felt  to  be 
TcaL  The  Houses  saw  but  one  way  of  providing  against  it;  and 
they  renewed  their  appeal  for  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  for  a 
settlement  of  the  succession.  As  we  have  seen,  both  of  these 
measures  involved  even  greater  dangers  than  they  averted;  but 
Elizabeth  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to  them.  Even  Cecil's 
feats  for  "the  religion"  proved  greater  than  his  Btaleemausfaip ; 
and  he  pressed  for  a  Protestant  successor.  But  the  Queen  stood 
firm.  The  promise  to  marry,  which  she  gave  after  a  furious 
burst  of  anger,  she  resolved  to  evade  as  she  had  evaded  it  before. 
But  the  quarrel  with  the  Commons  which  followed  on  her  pro- 
hibition of  any  debate  on  the  succession,  a  quarrel  to  which  we 
shall  recur  at  a  later  time,  hit  Elizabeth  hard.  It  was  "  secret 
foes  at  home,"  she  told  the  Commons  as  their  qnarrel  passed  away 
ID  a  warm  reconciliation,  who  "  thought  to  work  me  that  misubief 
which  never  foreign  enemies  could  bring  to  pass,  which  is  the 
hatred  of  my  Commoos.  Do  you  think  that  either  I  am  so  un- 
mindful of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherein  is  alt  my  oaro,  or 
that  I  went  about  to  break  your  liberties  f  Ko  1  it  never  was  my 
meaniuK;  but  to  stay  you  before  yon  fell  into  the  ditch,"  It  was 
imposMole  for  her,  however,  to  explain  the  real  reasons  for  her 
course,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Farliament  left  her  face  to  &ce 
with  a  new  national  discontent  added  to  the  ever-deepening  peril 
from  withoot 

One  terrible  event  suddenly  struck  light  through  the  gathering 
oloudsL  Mary  had  used  Damley  as  a  tool  to  effect  the  vuin  of  his 
confederates  and  to  farther  her  policy,  but  she  had  never  forgiven 
him.  The  miserable  boy  was  left  to  wander  in  disgrace  and  neg- 
lect from  place  to  place  ;  while  Mary's  purpose  of  vengeance  was 
qoickened  by  Damtey's  complaints  and  intrigue  and  yet  more 
by  her  passion  for  the  Earl  ol  Bothwell,  the  b^dest,  as  he  was  the 
most  worthless,  of  the  younger  nobles.  Ominous  words  dropped 
from  her  lips.  "  Unless  she  were  freed  of  him  some  way,"  she  ^d 
St  iast, "  sto  hod  no  pleasure  to  liva"    Rumors  of  an  appi-oaching 
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divoroe  were  fallowed  by  darker  whispers  amon^  the  lords.  The 
terrible  secret  of  the  deied  which  followed  is  still  wrapped  in  a 
oload  of  doabt  and  myBtery,  which  wilt  probably  never  De  wholly 
dispelled ;  but  taken  simply  by  themselves  the  facts  have  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  is  impoMible  to  explain  away.  T^e  Queen's 
hatred  to  Darnley  passed  all  at  once  iuto  demonstrations  of  the 
old  affection.  He  had  &)len  sick  with  vice  and  misery,  and  she 
visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  her  to 
Edinburgh.  She  visited  him  a^iu  in  a  ruinous  and  lonely  honse 
without  the  walla,  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  her  order,  kissed 
him  as  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  gayly  back  to  a  weddin{;f 
dance  at  Uolyrood.  Two  honrs  after  midnight  an  awful  explosion 
shook  the  city ;  and  the  burghers  rushed  out  from  the  gates  to 
find  the  honse  of  Kirk  o'  Field  destroyedj  and  Damle^s  body 
dead  beside  the  ruins,  though  "  with  no  sign  of  fire  on  it."  The 
murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of  Bothwell.  His  servants,  it 
was  soon  known,  had  stored  the  powder  beneath  the  King's  bed- 
chamber; and  the  Earl  had  watched  n-ithont  the  walls  till  the 
deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite  of  gathering  suspicion,  and  of  the 
chaise  of  mnrder  made  formally  a^unst  him  by  Lord  Lennox,  no 
seriouB  steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  cnme;  and  a  rumor 
tiiat  Hary  purposed  to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her  friends  to 
despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her  that  "  if  she  married 
that  man  shewonid  lose  the  favor  of  dod,  her  own  reputation,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  Bat  every 
stronghold  in  the  kingdom  was  soon  placed  in  Bothwell's  hands, 
and  this  step  was  the  prelude  to  a  trial  and  acquittal  which  the 
overwhelming  force  of  his  followers  in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bit- 
ter mockery.  The  Earl  was  married,  but  a  shameless  suit  for  his 
divoroe  removed  this  last  obstacle  to  b:s  ambition;  and  his  seiE- 
ure  of  the  Queen  as  she  rode  to  Linlithgow  was  followed  three 
weeks  later  by  their  nnion  at  Dunbar.  In  a  month  more  all  waa 
over.  Tlie  horror  at  such  a  marriage  with  a  man  fresh  from  her 
husband's  blood  drove  the  whole  nation  to  revolt.  Its  nobles;, 
Catholic  OS  well  as  Protestant,  gathered  in  anns  at  Stirling ;  and 
their  entrance  into  Edinburgh  roused  the  capital  into  insnrreotion. 
Mary  and  the  Earl  advanced  with  a  fair  force  to  Seton  to  encount- 
er the  lords;  btit  their  men  refused  to  fight, and  Bothwell  gal- 
loped off  into  lifelong  exile,  while  the  Queen  was  brought  back  to 
Edinburgh  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  tossing  back  wild  words  of  de- 
fiance to  the  curses  of  the  crowd.  B'rom  Edinbur<^h  she  was  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Loohleven ;  and  her  brother,  the 
Eai'l  of  Murray,  was  recalled  from  banishment  to  accept  the  re- 
gency of  the  realm. 

For  the  moment  England  was  saved,  but  the  rain  of  Mary's 
hopes  had  not  come  one  instant  too  soon.  The  great  oonfiict  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  which  had  begun  in  France,  was  slowly 
widening  into  a  general  struggle  over  the  whole  fkoe  of  Europe. 
For  four  years  the  balanced  policy  of  Catharine '  of  Medicis  bad 
wrested  a  truce  fhim  both  Catholics  and  HuguenotR,  but  Cond6 
and  the  Guises  again  rote  in  arms,  each  side  eager  to  find  its  profit 
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in  the  Dcw  troubles  which  Qonr  broke  out  in  Flanders.  For  the 
long  peraecutioD  of  the  ProteBtantfl  there,  and  the  unscrupalons 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  provinces  by  Philip 
of  Spaio,  had  at  last  stirred  the  NetherlnndB  to  revolt ;  and  the 
insarreotion  was  seized  hj  Philip  as  a  pretext  for  dealing  a  blow 
ho  had  long  meditated  at  the  growins  heresy  of  this  portion  of  his 
dominionB.  At  the  moment  when  Mary  entered  Ix>chleven,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  starting  with  a  veteran  army  on  his  marah  to 
the  Low  Countries;  and  with  his  easy  triumph  over  their  insnr- 
gent  forces  began  the  terrible  series  of  outrages  and  massacres 
which  have  made  his  name  infamoas  in  history.  No  event  could 
be  more  embarrassing  to  Elizabeth  than  the  arrival  of  Alva  in 
Flanders.  Uis  extirpation  of  heresy  there  wonld  prove  the  pre- 
lude for  his  co-operation  with  the  GuiseB  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  France.  Without  counting,  too^  this  future  danger,  the 
mere  triumph  of  Catholicism,  and  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  army, 
in  a  counti'y  so  closelj  connected  with  England  at  once  revived 
the  dreams  of  a  Cathohc  rising  against  her  throne ;  while  the  news 
of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  iu  everyone  of  her  Protestant  eobjects 
a  thirst  for  revenue  which  it  was  hard  to  hold  in  check.  Yet  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible,  for  Antwerp  was  the  great 
mart  of  English  trade,  and  its  master  had  our  rising  commerce  in 
his  power.  A  final  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  Flanders  would 
have  broken  half  the  merchants  in  London.  Every  day  was  deep- 
ening the  perplexities  of  Elizabeth,  when  Mary  succeeded  in  maz- 
ing her  escape  from  Lochlevea  Defeated  at  Langsyde,  where  the 
energy  of  Murray  promptly  crashed  the  rising  of  the  Hamiltons 
in  her  support,  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  Scotland ;  and  changing 
her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of  genms,  she  pushed  in  a  light  boat 
across  the  Solway,  and  was  safe  before  evening  fell  in  the  castle 
of  Carlisle.  Thoagh  her  power  over  her  own  kingdom  was  gone, 
she  saw  that  imprisonment  and  suSerinz  bad  done  much  to  wipe 
away  her  shame  in  tfae  hearts  of  the  Catholic  party  across  the  Eki- 
glish  border,  kindled  as  they  were  to  new  hopes  of  triumph  by 
the  victories  of  Alva.  But  the  presence  of  Alva  in  Flanders  was 
a  far  less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  iu  Carlisle.  To  retain 
ber  in  England  was  to  furnish  a  centre  for  revolt;  Mary  herself 
indeed,  threatened  that  "  if  they  kept  her  prisoner  they  should 
have  enough  to  do  with  her."  Her  ostensible  demand  was  for  En- 
glish  aid  in  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  or  for  a  free  passage  to 
France ;  but  compliance  with  the  last  request  would  have  given 
the  Guises  a  terrible  weapon  aeaitist  Elisabeth,  and  have  insured 
a  new  French  intervention  in  Scotland,  while  to  restore  her  by 
arms  to  the  crown  she  had  lost  without  some  public  investigatioo 
of  the  dark  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  was  impossibleL  So  eager, 
however,  was  EliEabeth  to  get  rid  of  the  pressing  peril  of  her  pres* 
enee  in  England,  that  Mary's  refusal  to  submit  to  auy  trial  only 
drove  her  to  fresh  devices  for  her  restoration.  She  urged  upon 
Murray  the  suppression  of  the  graver  ohaige8,and  upon  Mary  the 
leaving  of  Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  royal  power  as  the 
price  of  her  retom.    Neither,  hbwever.  would  listen  to  terms  which 
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sacrificed  both  to  Elizabeth's  self- interest ;  the  Regent  formally 
advanced  oharges  of  murder  and  adaltery  against  the  Queen, 
vhile  Mary  refosed  either  to  answer,  or  to  aMicate  in  favor  of 
her  infant  son.  The  triumph,  indeed,  of  her  bold  policy  was  best 
advanced,  as  the  Queen  of  Soots  bad  no  doubt  foreseen,  bv  simple 
inaction.  Elizabeth  "  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  while  the  fierce 
contest  which  Alva's  cruelty  roused  in  the  Netheriands  was  firing 
the  temper  of  the  two  great  parties  in  Ei^land. 

la  the  Coart,  as  in  the  country,  the  forces  o£  pro^as  and  of 
resistance  etood  at  last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposiiion  to  each 
other.  Cecil,  at  the  head  of  the  Probestants,  demanded  a  general 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  churches  throughout  Europe,  a  war 
in  Flanders  against  Alva,  and  the  unconditional  snrrender  of  Mary 
to  her  Scotch  subjects  for  the  pnuishment  she  deserved.  The 
CatbolioB,  on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  conservar 
tive  party  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  its  bead,  and  snpported 
by  the  wealthier  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  rnin  of  the  Flemish 
trade,  were  as  earnest  in  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cecil  and  the 
Protestants  from  the  Council-board,  a  steady  peace  with  Spain,  and, 
though  less  openly,  a  recognition  of  Mary's  succession.  Elizabeth 
was  driven  to  temporize  as  before.  She  refused  Cecil's  counsels; 
but  she  sent  money  and  arms  to  Cond^,  and  hampered  Alva  by 
seizii^  treasure  on  its  way  to  him,  and  by  pushing  the  quarrel 
even  to  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipping  either  side  the  sea. 
She  refused  the  counsels  of  Noifolk;  but  she  would  hear  nothing 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  give  any  judgment  on  the  charges 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognise  the  aooeasion  of  James 
in  her  stead.  The  patience  of  the  great  Catholio  lords,  however, 
was  at  last  exhausted ;  and  the  effect  of  Mary's  presence  in  En- 

fland  was  seen  in  the  rising  of  the  houses  of  Keville  and  of  Percy, 
he  entry  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  into 
Durham  cathedral  proved  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  rising  was 
a  purely  Catholic  rising ;  the  Bible  and  Piayei^book  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  mass  said  onoe  more  at  the  altar  of  SLCutbbert,  before 
the  Earls  pushed  on  toDoncasterwith  an  army  which  soon  swelled 
to  thousands  of  men.  Their  cry  was  "  to  rednce  all  causes  of  re- 
ligion to  the  old  custom  and  usage ;"  and  the  £art  of  Sussex,  her 
general  in  the  North,  wrote  frankly  to  Elizabeth  that  "  there  were 
not  ten  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  that  did  allow  [approve]  her  pro-' 
ceedings  in  the  cause  of  religion."  But  he  was  as  loyal  as  he  was 
&ank,and  held  York  stoutly,  while  the  Queen  deprived  the  revolt 
of  its  most  eSective  weapon  by  Mary's  hasty  removal  to  a  new 

Erison  at  Coventry.  The  storm,  however,  broke  as  rapidly  aa  it 
ad  gathered.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics  throughout  tke  country 
made  no  sign;  and  the  Earls  no  sooner  halted  irresolute  in  pres- 
ence of  this  unexpected  inaction  than  their  army  caught  the  pan- 
io  and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fled,  sad 
were  followed  in  their  flight  by  Lord  Dacre  of  Naworth,  the 
greatest  noble  of  the  border ;  while  their  miserable  adherents  paid 
for  their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed  and  ruin.  The  ruthless  measures 
of  repression  which  closed  this  revdlt  were  the  first  breach  in  the 
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demenoy  of  Elizabeth's  nilfl,bnt  they  wore  signs  of  terror  which 
were  oot  lost  on  her  opponents.  It  was  the  general  inaction  of 
the  Catholics  which  had  foiled  the  hopes  of  the  Northern  Earle; 
ftod  Rome  now  did  its  best  to  stir  them  to  activity  by  issuing  a 
boll  of  ezcommnnicatioD  and  deposition  against  the  Queen,  which 
was  found  nailed  in  a  spirit  of  ironical  detiaaoe  on  the  Bii^op  of 
London's  door.  The  Catholics  of  the  North  withdrew  stubbornly 
from  the  Anglican  worship ;  while  Mary,  who  had  been  foiled  in 
new  hopes  of  her  restoration,  which  had  opened  through  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Regent  Murray,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  lords 
to  accept  her,  iell  back  on  her  old  line  of  intrigue  in  England  it- 
self. From  the  defeated  Catholics  she  turned  to  the  body  of  con- 
servative peers  at  whose  head  stood  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  man 
weak  in  temper,  but  important  as  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral relnotanoe  to  advance  further  in  a  purely  Protestant  direc- 
tion. His  dreams  of  a  marriaee  with  Mary  were  detected  by  Ce- 
cil, and  checked  by  a  short  sojonm  in  the  Tower;  but  bis  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  was  renewed  on  his  release,  and  ended 
in  an  appeal  to  Philip  for  the  intervention  of  a  Spanish  army.  At 
the  head  of  this  appeal  stood  the  name  of  Mary ;  while  Norfolk's 
name  was  followed  by  those  of  many  lords  of  "  the  old  blood,"  as 
the  prouder  peers  styled  tliemselves;  and  the  signifioanoe  of  the 
request  was  heightened  by  gatfaerings  of  Catholic  refugees  at  Ant- 
werp round  the  leaders  of  the  Nortnern  revolt.  Enongli  of  these 
conspiracies  was  disoovered  to  rouse  a  fi^h  ardor  in  the  men- 
aced Protestants.  Tlio  Parliament  met  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  Northern  Earls,  and  to  declare  the  introduction  of  Pa- 
pal bulls  into  the  Oonntry  an  act  of  high  treason.  The  rising  in< 
dignation  against  Mary,  as  '*the  daughter  of  Debate,  who  discord 
fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown  in  a  statute,  which  declared  any  person 
who  laid  claim  to  the  orown  during  the  Queen's  lifetime  incapa- 
ble of  ever  succeeding  to  it.  The  disaffection  of  the  Catholics  was 
met  by  imposing  on  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  the  obliga- 
tion of  snbscribmg  to  tlie  Articles  of  Faith,  a  measure  which  in 
&ot  transferred  the  administration  of  jnstice  and  public  order  to 
their  Protestant  opponents.  Meanwhile  Norfolk's  treason  ripened 
into  an  elaborate  plot  Philip  had  promised  aid  shonld  the  revolt 
actually  break  out ;  but  the  clue  to  these  negotiations  bad  long 
been  in  Cecil's  hands,  and  before  a  single  step  could  be  taken  to- 
ward the  practiaal  realiaation  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  they 
were  foiled  by  Norfolk's  arrest.  With  his  death  and  that  of 
North umberland,  who  followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  the  dread  of 
a  revolt  within  the  realm,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  England, 
passed  quietly  away.  The  failnre  of  the  two  attempts  not  only 
abowed  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  party  of  discontent 
and  reaction,  but  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  aJl  party  feeling 
before  the  rue  of  a  national  temper  which  was  springing  natu- 
rally out  of  the  peace  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  a  growing 
sense  of  danger  to  the  order  and  prosperity  around  it  was  fast 
turning  into  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  It  was  not  mer^ 
ly  agauist  Ceoil'i  watchfulness  or  Elizabeth's  cunning  that  Mary 
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and  Pbilip  and  the  Peroiei  dashed  themselvei  in  vain;  it  una 
against  a  new  England. 

SecUon  T.— The  Butlukd  of  EUzabeth. 

[Aiahoritia. — TOr  oar  conitilaltinial  biitoir  daTing  this  period  we  h«Ttt  D'Ewe^i 
Jounub,  uid  Townshend'a  "  Joarnid  of  ParliuneDtai7  FiooBediogB,  from  1680  to 

1601,"  the  SrBtdeuiloil  account  we  posKat  of  the  proceedingsof  our  Uouae  of  Com- 
mons, The  general  aurrej  given  by  Hallam  ("ConBlitulional  IliBtorj")  is  as  ju- 
dicions  as  <c  is  able.  ?or  trade,  eic,  we  mar  coninlt  Maqihcnon's  "Annids  ofCoiti- 
merce,"and  the  section  on  icin  tbe  "FicttHul  Hislorjof  England."  Some  Talnablo 
deiaili  are  added  bjr  Mr.  Froade.  The  geneml  UMV17  hiatorr  is  givco  bj  Craik 
("Hisi«i7  of  EnglUh  Literature"),  who  bas  devoted  a  Mpanue  nork  Co  Spenser 
and  his  limes;  and  the  sober  but  narrow  eatimale  of  Mr.  liallnm  ("Liicraij  His- 
tory') mej  bo  contrasted  with  the  mors  brilliant  though  less  balanced  c< 
H.Taine  on  the  irriien  of  the  RenasceDce.] 


"I  have  desired,"  Elizabeth  said  prondly  to  her  Parliament, "  to 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love,  and  not  by  compnU 
sion."  It  was  a  love  fairly  won  by  jnstiee  and  good  government. 
Buried  bs  she  seemed  in  foreign  negotiations  ana  intngues,  Eliza- 
beth was  above  all  ui  English  sovereign.  She  devoted  herself 
ably  and  energetically  to  the  task  of  civil  administration.  She 
had  hardly  mounted  the  throne,  indeed,  when  she  faced  the  pi'ob- 
lem  of  social  discontent.  Time,  and  the  natural  development  of 
new  branches  of  industry,  were  working  quietly  for  the  relief  of 
the  glutted  labor-market ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed  in  England,  which 
found  a  constant  ground  of  resentment  in  the  inclosures  and  evic- 
tions which  accompanied  the  prx>gres8  of  agiicultural  change.  It 
was  on  this  host  ot  "  broken  men"  that  every  rebellion  conld  coant 
for  support;  their  mere  existence  indeed  was  an  encoura^raent  to 
civil  war,  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  m  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  marauders  which  held  whola 
counties  in  terror,  and  in  " sturdy  beggars"  nho  stripped  travel- 
er on  the  road.  Under  Elizabeth,  as  under  ber  predecessors,  the 
terrible  measures  of  repression,  whose  uselessDess  More  had  ia 
vain  pointed  out,  went  pitilessly  on :  we  find  the  maffistrates  of 
Somersetshire  capturing  a  gang  of  a  hundred  at  a  strtSce,  hanging 
fifty  at  ODce  on  the  gallows^  and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  necessity  for  waiting  till  the  assises  before  they  conld 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  fifty  others  hanging  beside  t^em.  But 
the  issue  of  a  royal  oommisBion  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter 
enabled  the  Ooremment  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  a  wiser  and 
more  effectual  way.  The  old  powers  to  enforce  labor  on  the  idle, 
and  settlement  on  the  vagrant  olaas,  were  continued  ;  but  a  dis- 
tinction was  for  the  first  time  drawn  between  these  and  the  im- 
potent and  destitote  persons  who  had  been  confounded  with  them ; 
and  each  town  and  parish  was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of 
its  indigent  and  disabled  poor,  aa  it  had  long  been  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  able-bodied  raendioants.  When  voluntary 
ooDtribntions  proved  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  jnatices  io 
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i  irere  enabled  by  statute  to  assess  all  porsons  in  tovn  or 
parish  who  refused  to  contribate  in  proportion  to  their  ability. 
The  principles  embodied  in  thcHs  measiireB,  the  principle  of  local 
reBponsibihty  for  local  diatrean,  and  that  of  a  diutinction  between 
tfa«  panper  and  the  vagabond,  were  more  clearly  defined  in  a  atat- 
nte  which  marked  the  middle  period  of  Elizabetn's  reign.  By  this 
act  houses  of  correction  were  ordered  to  be  established  for  the 
pnnishment  and  amendment  of  the  vagabood  class  by  means  of 
compnlaory  labor;  while  the  power  to  levy  and  assess  a  general 
rate  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  transferred  from 
the  jastices  to  its  chnrch- wardens.  The  well-known  act  which 
matured  and  finally  established  this  system,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
remained  the  base  of  our  system  of  pauper- administration  until 
a  lime  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Whatever  flaws  a 
later  experience  has  found  in  these  mcasnres,  their  wise  and  hu- 
mane character  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  legislation  which 
had  degraded  onr  statute-book  from  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  La- 
borers; and  their  efltcacy  at  the  time  was  proved  by  the  entire 
ceasatioQ  of  the  great  social  danger  against  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide. 

Its  cessation,  however,  was  owing  not  merely  to  law,  but  to  the 
natural  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the  country. 
The  change  in  the  mode  of  cnltivation,  whatever  social  embarrass- 
ment  it  might  bring  abont,  undoubtedly  favored  production.  Not 
only  was  a  larger  capital  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  but  the 
mere  change  in  the  system  brought  about  a  taste  for  new  and  bet- 
ter modes  of  agriculture ;  the  breed  of  horses  and  of  cattle  was  im- 
proved, and  a  nir  greater  use  made  of  manure  and  di-essings.  One 
acre  under  the  new  system  produced,  it  was  said,  as  much  as  two 
nnder  the  old.  As  a  more  careful  and  constant  oultivation  was 
introduced,  a  greater  number  of  hands  were  required  on  every 
farm ;  and  moch  of  the  surplus  labor  which  had  been  flung  ofi*  the 
land  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  was  thus  recalled  to 
it.  Bat  a  far  more  efficient  agency  in  absorbing  the  unemployed 
was  found  in  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  linen  trade 
was  as  yet  of  small  value,  and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only  just 
introduced.  But  the  woolen  manufacture  had  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  national  wealth.  England  no  longer  sent  her 
fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and  to  be  dyed  at  Florence.  The 
spinning  of  yam,  the  weaving,  fulling,  and  dyeing  of  oloth,  were 
spreading  rapidly  from  the  towns  over  the  country-side.  The 
worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich  was  the  centre,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  counties.  The  farmers'  wives  began  ev- 
ery where  to  spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheeps'  backs  into  a 
coarse  "  homespun."  The  South  and  the  West  still  remained  the 
great  seats  of  mdnstry  and  of  wealth,  the  great  homes  of  mining 
and  manuftcturing  activity.  The  iron  mannfactures  were  limited 
to  Kent  and  Sussex,  though  their  prosperity  in  this  quarter  waa 
already  tiireatened  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  which  £ed 
their  famaces,  and  by  the  exhanstion  of  toe  forests  of  the  weald. 
Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  the  sole  exporter  of  tin ;  and  the  ez- 
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portation  of  its  copper  was  jast  beginniog.  The  broadcloths  of 
the  West  oUimed  the  palm  among  the  woolen  Btufie  of  England. 
The  Cinqne  Porte  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  oommerce  of  the 
Channel.  Every  little  harbor,  from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's 
End,  Bent  out  its  fleet  of  fiahing-boata,  manned  with  the  bold  ses- 
mes  who  furniflfaed  orewB  for  Drake  and  the  bncoaneeia.  Bat  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  poverty  and  inaction  to  which  the 
Korth  had  been  doomed  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  mie  begin 
at  last  to  be  broken.  We  see  the  firet  sigos  of  the  coming  revo- 
lution which  has  transferred  English  mannfaotares  and  English 
wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Hamber,  in  the  men- 
tion  which  now  meets  us  of  the  meEes  of  Manchester,  the  cover- 
lets of  York,  and  the  dependence  of  Halifax  on  its  cloth  trade. 

The  growth,  however,  of  English  commerce  far  outstripped  that 
of  its  mannfacturea.  We  must  not  judge  of  it,  indeed,  by  any 
modern  standard ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  five  or  six  millions,  and  the  burden  of  all 
the  vessels  eng^red  in  ordinary  commerce  was  estimated  at  little 
more  than  fifty  ^onsand  tons.  The  sine  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  it  would  nowadays  seem  insignificant;  a  modem  collier  brig  is 
probably  as  large  as  the  biggest  merchant  vessel  which  then  sail- 
ed from  the  port  of  London.  But  it  was  under  Elisabeth  that 
English  commerce  began  the  rapid  career  of  development  which 
has  made  as  the  carrieia  of  the  world.  By  for  the  most  important 
branch  of  it  was  with  Flanders;  Antwerp  and  Bruges  were  in 
foot  the  general  marts  of  the  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  and  dni- 
perr  to  their  markets  was  estimated  at  a  sum  of  more  than  two 
millions  in  value.  It  was  with  the  ruin  of  Antwerp,  at  the  time 
of  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Paima,  that  the  comtner- 
oial  supremacy  of  our  own  capital  may  be  said  to  have  been  first 
established.  A  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
rained  city  are  said  to  have  fonnd  a  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  export  trade  to  Flanders  died  away  as  London  de- 
veloped into  the  eeneral  mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and  sug- 
ar of  the  New  World  were  fonnd  side  by  side  wiui  the  cottoo 
of  India,  the  silks  of  the  East,  and  the  woolen  stnffs  of  England 
itself.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  Sir  Thomas 
Qreshamwasa  mark  of  the  commercial  pr<^resB  of  the  time.  Not 
only  was  the  old  trade  of  the  world  traDsferred  in  great  part  to 
the  English  Channel,  but  the  sadden  burst  of  national  vigor  found 
new  outlets  for  its  activity.  The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still 
touched  at  Southampton;  but  as  for  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  a  conimenual  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Flor- 
ence, and  tile  trade  with  the  Mediterranein  which  had  begun  nn< 
det  Richard  the  ThvtA  oonstantly  took  a  wider  development  The 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Baltic  poru  had  hitherto 
been  kept  up  br  the  Hanseatio  merchants ;  but  the  extinction  of 
their  London  d^pdt,  the  Steel  Yard,  at  this  time,  was  a  sign  that 
this  trade  too  had  now  passed  into  English  hands.  The  growth 
of  Boston  and  Hull  marked  an  increase  of  commercial  ioterooune 
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irith  the  Kortii.  The  prosperitr  of  Brietol,  vhieh  depended  id 
great  meaaui-e  on  the  trade  with  Ireland,  waa  Htimulated  by  the 
oonqaest  and  colonization  of  that  island  at  the  cloae  of  the  Queen's 
reign  and  the  beginning  of  her  succeBBor'B.  The  dream  of  a  north- 
em  passage  to  India  opened  up  a  trade  with  a  land  as  yet  nn- 
Imown.  Of  the  three  ships  which  sailed  nnder  Riohsrd  WiUough- 
1^  to  realize  this  dream,  two  were  fonnd  afterward  fi-osen  with 
weir  crews  and  their  hapless  commander  on  the  ooast  of  Lap- 
land ;  but  the  third,  under  Richard  Chanoellor,  made  its  way  safe- 
ly to  the  White  Sra,  and  by  its  discovery  of  Arohangel  oreated 
toe  trade  with  Kassia.  A  more  lucrative  traffic  had  already  be- 
gan with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose  gold-dust  and  ivory  the 
merchants  of  Bonthampton  owed  their  wealth ;  bat  the  gutlt  of 
the  slave-trade  which  sprang  out  of  it  rests  with  John  Hawkins, 
whose  arms  (a  demi-moor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord)  commemo- 
isted  his  priority  in  the  transport  of  negroeB  from  Africa  to  the 
labor  fields  of  the  Kew  World.  The  fisheries  of  the  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  gave  occupation  to  the  nnmerouB  ports  wliich 
lined  the  ooaat  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  Haven ;  Bristol  and 
Chester  were  rivals  in  the  fisheries  of  Ulster;  and  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  from  the  former  port  to  the  main-land  of  North 
America  had  called  its  vessels  to  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  North. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  nnmber  of  English  boats 
eugt^ed  on  the  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland  steadily  increased, 
and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  seamen  of  Biscay  fonnd 
Easlish  rivals  in  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Polar  seas. 

What  Elizabeth  really  contributed  to  this  commercial  develop- 
ment was  the  peace  and  social  order  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
tiie  thrift  whiofa  spared  the  purses  of  her  subjects  by  enabling  her 
to  content  herself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Crown.  She 
lent,  too,  a  ready  patronage  to  the  new  oommerce,  she  shared  in 
its  speculations,  she  considered  its  extension  and  protection  as  a 
part  of  pnblio  policy,  and  she  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the 
great  merchant  companies  which  could  then  alone  secure  the 
trader  i^ainst  wrong  or  injustice  in  distant  countries.  The  Mer- 
chant Adventnrers  of  London,  a  body  which  had  existed  long  be- 
jbre,  and  had  received  a  charter  of  inoorpomtion  nsdcr  Henry 
the  Seventh,  famished  a  model  for  the  Bnseian  Company,  and  the 
compaay  which  absorbed  the  new  commerce  to  the  I'ndies.  But 
it  was  not  wholly  with  satis^ction  that  either  Elizabeth  or  her 
ministers  watched  the  social  change  which  wealth  was  producing 
aroand  them.  Thev  feared  the  increased  expenditure  and  com- 
fort which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to  luipoverish  the  land 
and  to  eat  ont  the  hardihood  of  the  people.  "England  spendeth 
more  on  wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil, "  than  it  did  in  an- 
ci«it  times  in  four  years."  The  disnse  of  salt-fiah  and  the  greater 
cona&mption  of  meat  marked  the  improvement  which  was  taking 
plaoe  among  the  agricultural  claasea  Their  rough  and  wattled 
rarm-honses  ifere  bemg  superseded  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  atone. 
Fewter  was  replacing  the  wooden  trenchers  ca  the  eariier  yeoman- 
ry ;  thwe  were  yeomen  who  coold  boast  of  a  fair  show  of  silver 
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|>late.  It  u  fW>in  thie  period,  indeed,  that  we  can  fii-st  date  the 
rise  of  a  conception  which  geems  to  ub  now  a  peculiarly  English 
one,  tbe  conception  of  domestic  comforts  The  chimney-corner,  bo 
doBely  associated  with  family  life,  came  into  existeuco  with  the 
general  Introduction  of  cbimueys,  a  feature  rare  in  ordinary  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  PillowB,  which  had  before  been 
despieed  by  the  farmer  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  "  for  women  in 
child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.  Carpets  eaperseded  tbe 
filthy  flooring  of  rushes.  Xhe  lotly  houses  of  tbe  wealthier  mer- 
chants, their  parapeted  fronts,  their  costly  wainscoting,  the  cum- 
brous but  elaoorate  beds,  the  carved  Btaircases,  tlie  quaintly  fig- 
ured gables,  not  only  broke  the  mean  appearance  which  bad  till 
then  characterized  English  towns,  but  marked  the  rise  of  a  new 
middle  and  commerciu  class  which  was  to  play  its  part  in  later 
history.  A  truisformation  of  an  even  more  striking  kind  pro- 
claimed the  extinction  of  the  feudal  character  of  the  noblesBe; 
GlooiUY  walla  and  serried  battlements  disappeared  from  tbe  dwell- 
ings ot  the  gentry.  Tbe  strength  of  the  medinval  fortress  gave 
way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  Elizabethan  ball.  Knowle, 
Loogleat,  Burleigh  and  Hatfield,  Hardwick  and  Audley  End,  are 
femuiar  instances  of  the  social  as  well  as  architectural  change 
which  covered  England  with  buildings  where  the  thought  of  de> 
fense  was  abandoned  for  that  of  domestic  comfort  and  refinement. 
We  still  gaze  with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of  gablea, 
their  fretted  fronts,  their  gilded  turrets  and  &nGiful  vanes,  their 
OBstellated  gate-ways,  the  jutting  oiiels  from  which  the  great  noble 
looked  down  on  his  new  Italian  garden,  its  stately  terraces  and 
broad  flights  of  steps,  its  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  niazes,  its 
formal  waljis,  its  lines  of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hope- 
less rivalry  of  the  cypress  avenues  of  the  South.  It  was  the  Ital- 
ian refinement  of  life  which  remodeled  the  interior  of  such  houses, 
raised  the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  floor — a  change  to 
which  we  owe  the  grand  statrcases  of  the  time — aurrounded  the 
quiet  courts  by  long  "  galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the  rude 
hearth  with  huge  chimney-pieces  adorned  with  fauns  and  cnpids, 
with  quaintly  interlaced  monograms  and  fantastic  aiabesqaea, 
bung  tapestries  on  the  walls,  and  crowded  each  chamber  with 
qnamtly  carved  chairs  and  contly  cabinets.  The  life  of  the  Mid- 
ale  Ages  concentrated  itself  in  the  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  bar- 
on looked  from  bis  upper  daKs  on  tbe  reUUners  who  gathered  at 
his  board.  But  tbe  great  households  were  fast  breaking  up ;  and 
the  whole  feudal  economy  disappeared  when  the  lord  of  the  house- 
hold withdrew  with  his  lamily  into  his  "  parlor"  or  "  withdrawiuj^ 
room,"  and  left  the  ball  to  his  dependentfk  lie  no  longer  rode  at 
the  head  of  his  servants,  but  sat  apart  in  the  newly-introduced 
"coach."  The  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a  marked  feature  in 
the  domestio  architecture  of  the  time,  and  one  whose  infiuenee  oa 
tbe  general  health  of  tbe  people  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Long  lines  of  windows  stretohea  over  tbe  fronts  of  the  new  manor 
balls.  Every  merchant's  bouse  had  its  orieL  "You  shall  have 
wmelimcB,"  Lord  Bacon  grumbled, "  your  faouiea  >o  full  of  glass, 
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that  wfl  can  not  tell  whet's  to  come  to  be  out  of  the  enn  or  the 
cold."  Bnt  the  prorlif^al  enjoyment  of  light  and  ennehine  was  a 
mark  of  the  temper  of  the  aze.  The  lavishnesB  of  a  new  wealth 
nntted  with  the  laTiahDesa  oflife,  a  love  of  beautr,  of  color,  of  dis- 
play, to  revolutionize  Engliefa  dress.  The  Queen's  three  tbonsand 
roMB  were  rivaled  in  their  bravery  by  the  slashed  velvets,  tlie 
rnffs,  the  jeweled  parpointa  of  the  conrtiers  around  her.  Men 
"  wore  a  manor  on  tbeir  backH,"  The  old  sober  notions  of  thrift 
melted  before  the  strange  revolntions  of  fortnne  wrought  by  the 
New  World.  Gallants  gambled  away  a  fortnne  at  a  sitting,  and 
sailed  off  to  make  a  fresfa  one  in  the  Indies.  Visions  of  galleons 
loaded  to  the  brim  with  pearls  and  diamonds  and  ingots  of  silver, 
dreams  of  El-Dorados  where  all  was  of  gold,  threw  a  haze  of  prod- 
igality and  profusion  over  the  imagination  of  the  meanest  seaman. 
The  wonders,  too,  of  the  New  World  kindled  a  burst  of  extrava- 
gant fancy  in  the  Old.  The  strange  medley  of  past  and  present 
which  distiagniahes  its  masmtes  and  feastings  only  reflected  the 
medley  of  men's  thoughts.  Pedantry,  novelty,  the  allegory  of  It- 
aly, the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mythology  of  Rome,  the 
£nglbh  bear-iight,  pastorals,  anperatition,  farce,  all  took  their  tum 
in  the  entertainment  which  Loi-d  Leicester  provided  for  the  Qneen 
at  Kenilworth.  A  "  wild  man"  from  the  Indies  chanted  her  praises, 
and  Echo  answered  him.  Elisabeth  turned  from  the  greetings  of 
sibyls  and  giants  to  deliver  the  enchanted  lady  from  her  tyrant 
"Sans  Pitie."  Shepherdesses  welcomed  her  with  carols  of  the 
spring,  while  Ceres  and  Bacchus  poured  their  corn  and  grapes  at 
her  feet. 

It  was  to  this  turmoil  of  men's  minds,  this  wayward  luxuriance 
and  prodigality  of  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  English  letters 
under  Elisabeth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renascence  fonnd  ver- 
nacnlar  literature  all  but  dead,  poetry  reduced  to  the  doggrel  of 
Skelton,  history  to  the  annals  of  Fabyan  or  Hall ;  and  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  new  models,  both  of  thought  and  style, 
which  it  gave  to  the  world  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
at  first  f^t  only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the  dreams  of  any  revival  of 
EugUsh  poetry  or  prose.  Though  England,  indeed,  shared  more 
than  any  European  conntry  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  results 
of  the  New  Learning,  in  mere  literary  results  it  stood  far  beliind 
the  rest  of  Europe — Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France,  More  alone 
ranks  among  the  great  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Classical  learning;  indeed,  all  but  perished  at  the  universities  m 
the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the  close 
of  Elisabeth's  reign.  Insensibly,  however,  the  influences  of  the 
Renascence  were  fertilizing  the  intellectual  soil  of  England  for  the 
rich  harvest  that  was  to  come;  The  growth  of  the  grammar 
schools  was  realizing  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  brining 
the  middle  classes,  from  the  sqnire  to  the  petty  tradesman,  into 
contact  with  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of  travel, 
which  became  so  remarkable  a  charaeteristic  of  Elizabeth's  day, 
<]aickened  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthier  nobles.  "HoAe-keep- 
mg  yonths,"  says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  time,*' have 
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ever  bomely  wits,"  and  a  tour  over  the  Continent  was  jaet  becom- 
ing part  ot  the  edncation  of  a  gentlemao.  Fairfax's  version  of 
TasBO,  Harrington's  version  of  Arioato,  were  signs  of  the  influence 
which  the  literature  of  Italy,  the  land  to  which  travel  led  most  fre- 

giently,  exerted  on  English  minds.  The  writers  of  Greece  and 
ome  oegan  at  last  to  tell  npon  England  when  they  wei-e  popu- 
larized by  a  crowd  of  translations.  Chapman's  noble  version  of 
Homer  stands  high  above  its  fellows,  but  all  the  greater  poets  and 
historians  of  the  classical  world  were  turned  into  Enj^lish  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  charaoteriEtic,  perhaps, 
of  Enzland  that  historical  literature  was  the  first  to  rise  from  its 
long  death,  though  the  form  in  which  it  rose  marked  forcibly  the 
(tiflerence  between  the  world  in  which  it  had  perished  and  that 
in  which  it  reappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  bad 
been  without  a  past,  save  the  shadowy  and  unknown  past  of  early 
Rome;  and  annalist  and  chronicler  told  the  story  of  the  years 
which  went  before,  as  a  preface  to  hia  tale  of  the  present,  but  with- 
out a  sense  of  any  difference  between  them.  But  the  great  relig- 
ions, social,  and  political  change  which  had  passed  over  England 
under  the  new  tnonarchv  had  broken  the  continuity  of  its  life; 
and  the  depth  of  the  rift  between  the  two  ages  is  seen  by  tfae  way 
in  which  history  passes  on  its  revival  under  Elizabetb  from  the 
medieval  form  of  pure  narrative  to  its  modem  form  of  an  inveBti- 
gation  and  reconstruction  of  the  past.  The  new  interest  which 
attached  to  the  by-gone  world  led  to  the  collection  of  its  annals, 
their  reprinting,  and  embodiment  in  an  English  shape.  It  was 
his  desire  to  give  the  Elizabethan  Church  a  basis  in  the  past,  as 
much  as  any  pure  zeal  for  letters,  which  induced  Archbishop  Par- 
ker to  lead  the  way  in  the  first  of  these  laboi's.  The  collection  of 
historical  manuscnpts  which,  following  in  the  track  of  Leiand,  he 
i-escned  from  the  wreck  of  the  monastic  libraries,  created  a  school 
of  autiquarian  imitators,  whose  research  and  industry  have  pre- 
served for  us  almost  everv  work  of  peimaneut  historical  valae 
which  existed  before  the  <Iissolutioa  of  the  monasteries  To  hia 
publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles  we  owe  the  series  of 
similar  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  Camden,  Twj'sdeD, 
and  Gale,  and  which  are  now  receiving  their  completion  in  the 
works  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  as  a  branch  of  lit- 
erature, English  history  in  the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted 
began  iu  the  work  of  the  poet  Danieh  The  chronicles  of  Stowc 
and  Speed,  wlio  preceded  him,  are  simple  records  of  the  past,  oft- 
en copied  almost  literally  from  the  annals  they  used,  ana  utterly 
without  style  or  arrangement ;  while  Dauiel,  inaccurate  and  su- 
perficial as  he  is,  gave  his  story  a  literary  form,  and  embodied  it 
in  a  pure  and  graceful  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the  close  of 
Elizaoeth's  reign,  the  "History  of  tiie  Turks"  by  BLnolles,  and  Ra- 
leigh's vast  but  unfinished  iilan  of  the  "History  of  the  World," 
showed  the  widening  of  historic  interest  beyond  the  merely  na- 
tional bounds  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  development  of  our  literature  sprang  from  the 
growing  influence  which  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ezertiag, 
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partly  ttiroiig;Ii  travel  and  partly  through  its  poetry  aud  romances, 
on  the  manuers  and  taste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  nocount 
of  a  story  of  Boucaccio'a,  it  was  eaid,  than  a  atory  from  the  Bi- 
ble. Tbe  dreaa,  the  speech,  the  matiDcrs  of  Italy  became  objccte 
of  almost  pasBionate  imitation,  and  of  an  imitation  not  alvaye  of 
the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  Ascbaiii  it  seemed  like  "the  en- 
chantment of  Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to  mar  meu'e  manners  in 
Eng^land."  "An  Italiaoate  Englishman,"  ran  the  harder  proverb 
of  Italy  itself,  "is  an  incarnate  devil"  The  literary  form  wfaioh 
this  imitation  took  seemed  at  any  rate  absolutely  absurd.  John 
Lyiy,  diatingniahed  both  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  laid  aside  the 
very  tradition  of  English  style  for  a  style  modeled  on  the  deca- 
dence of  Italian  prose.  Euphuism,  as  the  new  fashion  has  been 
styled  from  the  prose  romance  of  Euphues  in  vhich  Lyly  origi- 
uated  it,  is  best  Known  to  modem  readers  by  the  pitiloas  carica- 
ture with  which  Shakspeare  q^nizzed  its  pedantry,  ita  affectation, 
the  meaningless  monotony  of  its  far-fetched  phrase,  the  absnrdity 
of  ita  extravagant  conceita.  Its  representative,  Arm  ado,  in  "  Love^ 
Labor's  Lost,  is  "a  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight," 
**that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ;  one  whom  the  music 
of  hia  own  vain  tongue  doth  raviah  like  enchanting  harmony." 
But  its  very  extravagance  aprnng  from  the  general  burat  of  do- 
light  in  the  new  reaonrcea  of  thought  and  language  which  litera- 
tnre  felt  to  be  at  ita  disposal;  and  the  new  sense  of  literary  beau- 
ty which  ita  aSbctation,  its  love  of  a  "  mint  of  phrases"  and  the 
^masic  of  its  own  vain  tongue"  disclose — the  new  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  delicacy  or  grandeur  of  phrase,  in  the-  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  atmosphere 
of  words — was  a  sense  out  of  which  style  was  itself  to  spring. 
For  a  time,  euphuism  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Elizabeth  was  the 
moat  affected  and  detestable  of  enphniets ;  and  "  that  beauty  in 
conrt  which  could  not  parley  enphnism,"  a  courtier  of  Charles 
the  First's  time  tells  ns,  "  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  that  now 
there  speaks  not  French."  The  fflshioD,liowever,  passed  away, 
bat  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows  the  wonderful  ad- 
Tance  which  prose  had  made.  Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Loicea- 
ter,  was  the  idol  of  hia  time,  and  perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the 
age  more  fully  and  more  beautifully.  Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick 
of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous  in  temper,  dear  to  Eliza- 
beth aa  to  Spenaer,  the  darling  of  the  Court  and  of  the  camp,  his 
learning  and  hia  genius  raadenim  the  centre  of  the  literary  world 
which  was  springing  into  birth  on  English  soil.  Ho  had  traveled 
in  France  and  Italy,  ho  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning  and 
of  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy,  Bruno  dedicated  to  htm  aa 
to  a  friend  hia  metaphysical  apeonlations ;  he  was  familiar  with 
the  drama  of  Spain,  tne  poems  of  Ronaard,  the  sonnets  of  Ital^, 
He  combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave  councilor  with  the  romantic 
chivalry  of  a  knight-errant.  "  I  Dover  heard  the  old  atory  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,"  ho  says, "  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet."  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the  English 
army  in  Flanders,  and  as  he  lay  dying  they  brought  a  cup  of  wa-i 
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ter  to  hiB  fevered  lips.  Sidoey  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who 
was  Btretched  on  the  grouod  beside  hint.  "  Thy  necessity,"  be 
said,  "is  greater  than  mine."  The  whole  of  Sidney's  natare,  bis 
chivalry  and  his  learning,  bis  thirst  for  adventures,  his  tendency 
to  extravagance,  his  freshness  of  tone,  bis  tenderness  and  child- 
like simplicity  of  heart,  his  affectation  and  false  sentiment,  bis 
keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  pours  itself  ont  in  the  pastoral 
medley,  forced,  tedious,  and  yet  strangely  beautiful,  of  his  "Arca- 
dia." In  bis  "  Defense  of  Poetry"  the  youthful  exuberance  of  the 
romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigor  and  grandiose  stateli- 
ness  of  the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one  work  or  the  oth- 
er, the  fiexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness  of  Sidn^'s 
style,  rem^n  the  same.  But  the  quickness  and  -vivacity  of  En- 
glish prose  were  first  developed  in  the  school  of  Italian  imitators 
who  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  later  years.  The  origin  of  English 
fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  Greene 
and  Nash  crowded  the  market,  models  for  which  they  found  in  the 
Italian  novels.  The  brief  forms  of  these  novelettes  soon  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  "  pamphlet ;"  and  a  new  world  of  readers  was 
seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels 
which  passed  under  this  name  were  issued,  and  the  greediness  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  It  was  the  boast  of  Greene  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets. 
"In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarked  up  a  pamphlet, as 
well  as  in  seven  years,  and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be 
blest  to  pay  him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Modem 
eyes  see  less  of  the  wit  than  of  the  di'e^a  in  the  works  of  Greene 
and  his  compeers ;  bat  the  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against 
the  Puritans  and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English  works  which 
shook  ntterly  off  the  pedantry  and  estravagance  of  enphuism. 
In  his  lightness,  his  facnity,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  popular  literatare.  It  had  descended 
from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and  the  very  change  implied  that 
the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it.  The  abundance,  indeed,  of 
printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign 
shows  that  the  world  of  readers  and  writers  bad  widened  lar 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  scholars  and  conrtiers  with  which  it 
began. 

We  shall  have  to  review  at  a  later  time  the  great  poetic  burst 
for  which  this  intellectual  advance  was  paving  the  way,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  change  which  was  passing  over  the  country 
through  the  progress  of  Puritanism.  But  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  impulse  of  the  age  united  with  the  influence  of 
its  growing  wealth  to  revive  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  na- 
tion at  large,  a  spirit  which  it  was  impossible  for  Elisabeth  to  un- 
derstand, but  the  strength  of  which  her  wonderful  tact  enabled 
her  to  feel  Long  before  any  open  conflict  arose  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Crown,  we  see  her  instinctive  perception  of  the  change 
around  ber  in  the  modifications,  conscious  or  unconscious,  which 
she  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  new  monarchy.  Of  its 
uettrpations  on  English  liberty  she  abftndoned  none,  but  she  car 
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tailed  and  softened  down  almost  all.  She  tampered,  aa  her  pred- 
eoeBSora  had  Umpered,  with  personal  freedom;  there  were  the 
■ame  straining  of  statntea  and  coercion  of  juries  in  political  triab 
as  before,  and  an  ai'bitrary  power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exer* 
cised  hy  the  Council  The  duties  she  imposed  on  doth  and  sweet 
wines  were  an  assertion  of  her  right  of  arbitrary  taxation.  Roy- 
al proclamaUona  constantly  asanmed  the  force  of  law.  In  one 
part  of  her  policy  indeed  Elizabeth  seemed  to  fall  resolntely  back 
from  the  constitutional  attitude  assumed  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 
Ever  since  Cromwell's  time  the  Parliament  had  been  convened  al- 
most year  by  year  as  a  great  engine  of  justice  and  legislation,  but 
Elizabeth  recurred  to  the  older  jealoasy  of  the  two  houses  which 
had  been  entertained  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  Wolaey.  Her  parliaments  were  summoned  at  intervals  of 
never  less  than  three,  and  sometimes  of  nine,  years,  and  never  save 
on  ni^nt  necessity.  Practically,  however,  the  royal  power  was 
wielded  frith  a  caution  and  moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of 
a  gathering  difficulty  in  the  full  exercise  of  ib  The  ordinary 
couru  of  justice  was  left  undisturbed.  The  juriadiotion  of  the 
Council  was  asmrted  almost  exclusively  over  the  Catholics ;  and 
defended,  in  their  case,  aa  a  pi-ecaution  against  pressing  dangers. 
The  proclamations  issued  were  temporary  in  character  and  <Mf 
small  importance.  The  two  duties  imposed  were  so  slight  as  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  satisfaction  at  Elizabeth's 
abstinence  from  internal  taxation.  The  benevolences  and  forced 
loans  which  brought  home  the  sense  of  tyranny  to  the  subjects 
of  her  predecessors  were  absolutely  abandoned.  She  treated  the 
privy  seats,  which  on  emergencies  she  issued  for  advances  to  her 
exchequer,  simply  as  anticipations  of  her  revenue  (like  our  own 
exchequer  bills),  and  punctually  repaid  thero.  The  monopolies 
with  which  she  had  fettered  trade  proved  a  more  serious  grievance ; 
but  during  her  earlier  rei^n  they  were  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  merchant  associations,  which  were  at  that  time  regard- 
w  as  necessary  for  the  r^ulation  and  protection  of  the  growing 
commerce.  Her  thrift  enabled  her  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Crown  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  But  the  thrift  was  dic- 
tated not  so  much  by  economy  as  by  the  desire  to  avoid  any 
summoning  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  saw  that  the  "man^e- 
ment"  of  the  two  Houses,  so  easy  to  Cromwell,  was  becoming 
more  difficult  every  day.  The  rise  of  a  new  nobility,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  trained  to  political  life  among  the 
perils  of  the  religions  changes,  had  given  a  freah  vigor  to  the 
Lords.  A  curious  proof  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country 
gentry,  as  well  as  oi  their  increased  desire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  thie 
Commons,  was  shown  by  the  cessation  at  this  time  of  the  old 
practice  of  payment  of^  members  by  their  constituencies.  A 
(diange  too  in  the  borough  representation,  which  had  long  been 
in  progress,  but  was  now  for  the  first  time  legally  recognized, 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the  Low- 
er HooM.  The  members  for  boroughs  had  been  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  ddei  writs  to  be  chosen  among  their  burgesses;  and 
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an  act  of  Henry  the  Fifth  Rave  this  custom  the  force  of  law. 
Bat  the  passing  of  the  act  shows  that  it  was  already  widely  in- 
fringed ;  and  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  most  borough  seats  were 
filled  by  strangers,  often  nominees  of  the  great  land-owners  rouDd, 
bnt  for  the  most  part  men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose  aim  in  en- 
tering Parliament  was  a  purely  political  one.  So  changed,  indeed, 
was  the  tone  of  the  Commons,  even  as  early  as  the  ctose  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  that  £dward  and  Mary  both  fell  back  od  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Grown  to  create  boroughs,  and  summoned  members 
from  fresh  constituenci^,  which  were  oftea  mere  villages,  and 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Bnt  this  "packing  of  the 
House"  had  still  to  be  continued  by  their  snccessor.  The  lai^^e 
number  of  such  members  wbom  Elizabeth  had  called  into  tbe 
Commons,  sixty-two  in  all,  was  a  proof  of  the  increaung  diffi- 
culty which  was  now  experienced  by  the  GoTernmeDt  in  secnr- 
inw  a  working  majority. 

Had  Eliza^th  lived  in  quiet  times  her  thrift  would  have  saved 
her  from  the  need  of  Bummoning  Parliament  at  alL  But  the  perils 
of  her  reign  drove  her  at  rare  intervals  to  the  demand  of  a  sub- 
sidy, and  each  demand  of  a  subsidy  forced  her  to  assemble  the 
Houses.  Constitutionally  the  policy  of  Cromwell  had  had  this 
special  advantage,  that  at  the  very  crisis  of  our  liberties  it  had  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  by  repeated  instances,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  arbitrary  rule,  the  traditional  right  of  Parliament  tograut 
subsidies,  to  enact  laws,  and  to  consider  and  petition  for  the  ro- 
dress  of  grievances.  These  rights  remained,  while  the  power 
which  had  turned  them  into  a  mere  engine  of  despotism  was  srow- 
ing  weaker  year  by  year.  Not  only  did  the  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
betli  put  iu  powers  in  force  as  fully  as  the  Parliament  of  Crom- 
well, but  the  nistorical  tendency  which  we  have  noticed,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  age  to  fall  back  on  former  times  for  precedents,  soon 
led  to  a  reclaiming  of  privileges  which  had  died  away  under  tbe 
new  monarchy.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons gradually  succeeded  in  protecting  its  members  fixim  all  ar- 
rest during  its  sessions,  save  by  permission  of  the  House  itse^ 
and  won  the  rights  of  punishing  and  expelling  membeia  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  Honse,  and  of  determming  all  matters  re- 
lating to  their  election.  The  more  important  claim  of  freedom  of 
speech  brought  on  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  whiuh  showed  Elisa- 
beth's instincts  of  despotism,  as  well  as  her  sense  of  the  new  pow- 
er which  despotism  had  to  face.  In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Dam- 
ley  marriage  Mr.  Diitton  defied  a  royal  prohibition  to  mention  the 
subject  of  the  succession  by  a  hot  denunciation  of  the  Scottish 
claim.  Elizabeth  at  once  ordered  him  into  arrest,  bat  the  Com- 
mons prayed  for  leave  "  to  confer  upon  their  liberties,"  and  the 
Queen  ordered  his  release.  In  the  same  spirit  she  commanded 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  mover  of  a  bill  for  the  r^orm  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  to  appear  no  more  in  Parliament ;  but  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  the  temper  of  the  Commons  was  bent  upon  his  restora- 
tioo  the  command  was  withdrawn.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mons still  shrank  from  any  violent  defiance  of  Elizabeth's  asaump* 
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tk>n  of  control  over  freedom  of  speecb.  The  bold  protest  of  a 
Puritan  member,  Peter  Wentwonh,  against  it  was  met  by  the 
HonBO  itself  witfa  a  committal  to  the  Tower;  and  the  yet  bolder 
qaeBtions  which  be  addressed  to  a  later  Parli&meDt, "  whether  this 
Conncil  is  not  a  place  for  everr  member  of  the  same  freely  and 
witboQt  control,  by  bill  or  speech,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  the 
commoDweaith?"  brooght  on  him  a  fresh  impiisonment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  which  lasted  till  the  dissolation  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  witfa  which  the  Commons  declined  to  iaterfere.  But 
while  vacillating  in  its  assertion  of  the  rishts  of  individual  speak- 
ers, the  House  steadily  claimed  for  itself  the  right  to  consider 
three  cardinal  subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  had  been  regai-ded 
by  every  Tndor  sovereign  as  lying  exclusively  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Crown.  "  Matters  of  state,"  Bs  the  higher  political 
qnestioDB  of  the  time  were  called,  were  jeaionsly  reserved  for  the 
royal  cognizance  alone;  but  the  question  of  the  succession  be- 
came too  vital  to  English  freedom  and  English  religion  to  remain 
confined  within  Elizaoeth's  council-cb amber.  At  the  opening  of 
her  reign  the  Commons  humbly  petitioned  for  the  dedai-ation  of 
a  SDCcessor  and  for  the  Queen's  marriage ;  and  in  spite  of  her  re- 
bnte  and  evasive  answer?,  both  Houses  on  their  meeting  four  years 
after  joined  in  the  same  demand.  Her  consciousness  of  the  real 
dangers  of  such  a  request  united  with  her  arbitrary  temper  to 
move  Elizabeth  to  a  burst  of  passionate  anger.  The  marriiige  in- 
deed she  promised,  but  she  peremptorily  forbade  the  subject  of 
the  snccession  to  be  approached.  Wentworth  at  once  rose  in  the 
Commons  to  know  whether  such  a  prohibition  was  not  "against 
the  liberties  of  Parliament  ?"  and  the  question  was  followed  by  a 
hot  debate.  A  fresh  message  from  the  Queen  commanded  "  that 
there  should  be  no  further  argument,"  but  the  message  was  met 
by  a  request  for  freedom  of  deliberation.  Elizabeth's  prudcnoe 
taught  her  that  retreat  was  necessary;  she  protested  that  "she 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  any  part  of  the  liberties  heretofore 
granted  to  them;"  she  softened  the  order  of  silence  into  a  request; 
and  the  Commons,  won  by  the  graceful  concession  to  a  loyal  assent, 
received  her  message  "  most  joyfully,  and  with  most  hearty  prayers 
and  thanks  for  the  same."  But  the  victory  was  none  the  less  a 
real  one.  No  such  struggle  had  taken  place  between  the  Com- 
■lORS  and  the  CrowD  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  monarchy, 
and  the  struggle  had  ended  in  the  virtaal  defeat  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  the  prelude  to  a  claim  yet  more  galling  to  Elizabeth,  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  she  held  her  ecclesiastical 
anpremacy  to  be  a  purely  personal  power,  with  ber  administra- 
tion of  which  neither  Pariiameut  nor  even  her  Council  had  any 
right  to  interfere.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  Cathohc  gentry 
throDgh  the  Test  acts,  and  the  growth  of  Puritanism  among  the 
land-owners  as  a  class,  gave  more  and  more  a  Protestant  tone  to 
the  Commons;  and  it  was  easy  to  remember  that  the  suprem- 
acy which  was  thus  jealously  guarded  from  Parliamentary  inter- 
ferenoe  had  been  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  a  Parliamentary 
itatate.    Here,  however,  the  Queen,  as  the  rdigious  represeotative 
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of  the  two  parties  who  made  np  her  snbjectB,  stood  on  firmer 
ground  than  the  Commons,  who  represented  but  one  of  them. 
And  she  nsed  her  advantage  boldly.  The  bills  proposed  by  the 
Paritans  for  the  reform  of  the  Common  Prayer  were  at  her  com- 
maod  delivered  up  into  her  hands  and  suppressed.  Wentworth, 
the  most  outspoken  of  liis  party,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower;  and  in  a  later  Parliament  the  Speaker  was  express- 
ly  forbidden  to  reoeive  bills  "  for  reforming  the  Church,  and  tnui» 
Arming  the  commonwealth."  In  spite  of  these  obstaclea,  how- 
ever, the  efiort  for  reform  continued,  and  though  crashed  by  the 
Crown  or  set  aside  by  the  Lords,  eccleaiaatical  bills  were  present- 
ed in  every  Parliament.  A  better  fortnne  awaited  the  Commons 
in  their  attack  on  the  royal  pren^ative  in  matters  of  trade. 
Complaints  made  of  the  licenses  and  monopolies,  by  which  inter- 
nal and  external  commerce  wera  fettered,  were  at  first  represaed 
by  a  royal  reprimand  as  matters  neither  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
mons nor  within  the  compass  of  their  nnderstandiug.  When  the 
subjeot  was  again  stirred,  nearly  twenty  years  afterward.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hoby  was  sharply  rebuked  by  "a  great  personage"  for  bia 
complaint  of  the  illegal  exactions  made  by  the  exchequer.  Bat 
the  bill  which  he  promoted  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  apite  of 
this,  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation which  bad  been  roused  by  the  growing  grievance  nerved 
the  Commons  to  a  decisive  struggle;  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
minbters  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and 
after  four  days  of  vehement  debate  the  tact  of  Elizabeth  taueht 
her  to  give  way.  She  acted  with  her  usual  ability,  declared  ner 
previous  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  thanked  the  House 
tor  its  interference,  and  quashed  at  a  single  blow  every  monopoly 
that  she  had  granted. 


BmUob  TJ.-Tha  Amuid*.    ISTS— I&8S. 

[AnlAoritiea. — Am  before  for  [he  general  history  of  thi«  reign.  Tbe  state  of  ths 
CnlhoKca  is  described  bj  Lingard  ("Hirioij  of  EnglHnd"),  and  the  Teligiont  pol- 
icy of  Eliubetb  critidMd  with  remarkable  fiuroeei  b;  Hallftm  ("Coiutitntiaaal 
HiMory").] 

The  wondei-ful  growth  in  wealth  and  social  energy  which  we 
have  described  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  onange  in  the 
religious  temper  of  tbe  nation.  It  was  in  the  years  which  we 
are  traversing  that  England  became  firmlv  Protestant.  The  qui- 
et decay  of  tbe  traditionary  Catholicism  wbioh  formed  tbe  religion 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people  at  Elisabeth's  aooesuon  is  shown  by 
the  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  recusants  throughout  her 
reign ;  and  at  its  close  the  only  parts  of  England  where  the  old 
faith  retained  any  thing  of  its  former  vigor  were  the  North  and 
tbe  extreme  West,  at  that  time  the  poorest  and  least  populated 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  cause  of  the  change  lay  un- 
doubtedly in  the  gradual  dyiog-out  of  the  Catbolio  priesthood, 
and  tbe  growth  of  a  new  Protestant  clergy  who  supplied  their 
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plaoe,  The  older  p&risfa  prieatB,  though  they  had  almost  to  a  man 
aoqniesoed  in  the  changes  of  ritnal  and  doctrine  which  the  various 
phiUes  of  the  Reformation  impoBcd  npon  them,  remained  in  heart 
utterly  hostile  to  its  spirit.  Ab  Mary  had  undone  the  changes  of 
£dward,  they  hoped  for  a  Catholic  saccesaor  to  undo  the  changes 
of  Elisabeth ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  content  to  wear  the 
sni^lice  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  to  use  the  commnnion  office 
instead  of  the  mass-book.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  read  the 
homilies  from  the  pulpit,  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  remained  nn- 
changed ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  oaat  contempt  on  the  new 
services,  till  they  seemed  to  old-fashioned  worshipers  a  mere 
"  Christmas  gam&"  But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  did  its  work 
ia  emptying  parsonage  after  parson^e,  and  the  jealous  snpervis- 
ion  of  Parker  and  the  bishops  insured  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer 
conformity  to  the  estabtiabed  &ith  in  the  clergy  who  took  the 
place  of  the  dying  priesthood.  The  uew  parsons  were  for  the 
most  part  not  merely  Protestant  in  belief  aud  teaching,  but  ultra- 
Protestsnt.  The  old  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  puTpit  were  si- 
lently removed  as  the  need  for  them  passed  away,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  Toun^  ministers  showed  itself  in  an  assiduous  preaching  which 
moulded  in  their  own  fiwhi(Mi  the  religious  ideas  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. But  their  character  bad  even  a  greater  influence  uian 
their  preaching.  Under  Henry  the  priests  had  for  Uie  most  part 
been  ignorant  and  sensual  men ;  and  the  character  of  the  clergy 
appointed  by  the  greedy  Protestants  of  Edward's  reign  weis  even 
worse  than  that  of  thetr  Popish  rivals.  But  the  energy  of  the 
Primate,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  general  increase  of  eeal  and 
morality  at  the  time,  did  its  work ;  and  by  the  close  of  Eli&abeth's 
reisn  the  moral  temper  as  well  as  the  social  character  of  the  clergy 
had  wholly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker,  gentlemen  like  George 
Herbert,  contd  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  grosser  scandals  which  had  disgraced  the  clergy  as  a.  body  for 
the  most  part  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Pnritan  iibel- 
er  to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  Elisabeth's  reign  the  charges 
of  drankennesa  and  immorality  which  Protestant .  libelers  had 
been  able  to  bring  against  the  priesthood  of  Henry's.  But  the 
influence  of  the  new  clergy  was  backed  by  a  general  revolution  in 
English  thonght.  We  have  already  watched  the  first  upgrowth 
of  the  new  literature  which  was  to  find  its  highest  types  in  Shaks- 

Eere  and  Bacon.  The  grammar  schools  were  diffusing  a  new 
Dowlcdge  and  mental  energy  through  the  middle  classes  and 
among  the  conntry  gentry.  The  tone  of  the  universities,  no  un- 
fair test  of  the  tone  of  the  nation  at  lai^e,  changed  wholly  as  the 
Qaeen'a  reign  went  on.  At  its  opening  Oxford  was  a  nest  of 
P^MSts,  and  sent  its  best  scholars  to  feed  the  Catholic  seminaries. 
At  its  close  the  university  was  a  hot-bed  of  Puritanism,  where  the 
fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reigned  supreme.  The  movement  was  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  Under 
the  rale  of  Elizabeth  loyalty  became  more  and  more  a  passion 
among  Englishmen ;  and  the  Boll  of  Deposition  placed  Rome  in 
tbe  forefront  of  Elizabeth's  foes.     The  conspiracies  which  festered 
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around  Mary  were  Uid  to  the  Pope's  charge ;  he  waa  known  to  ba 
pressing  on  France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  conqueat  of  the 
heretic^ingdom ;  he  was  soon  to  bteas  the  Armada.  Every  day 
made  it  harder  for  a  Catholic  to  i-econcile  Catholiciem  with  loyalty 
to  hie  Qneen  or  devotion  to  his  country ;  and  the  mass  of  men, 
who  are  moved  by  sentitnent  rather  than  b^  reason,  swung  slowly 
round  to  the  Bide  which,  whatever  its  religious  siguificance  ralffht 
be,  was  the  side  of  patriotiRm,  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  En- 
gland against  Spain.  Whatever  fire  and  energy  were  wanting  to 
the  new  movement,  were  givon  at  last  by  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  Catholic  triaoiph  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ChanoeL 
The  horror  of  Alva's  butcheries,  or  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  revived  the  memories  of  the  bloodshed  under  Mary. 
The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  a  wonderful  pathos 
and  picturesqneness  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during  the  pei'secution ; 
and  Ills  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  had  been  set  up  by  royal  order 
in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed  from  the  churches  to  the 
shelves  of  every  English  household.  The  trading  classes  of  the 
towns  had  been  the  tirst  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion  as  the  refugees  of 
the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and  market  their  tale  of  outrage 
and  blood.  Thousands  of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  io  the 
Cinqne  Porta,  a  third  of  the  Antwerp  merchants  were  seen  padog 
the  new  Loudon  Exchange,  and  a  church  of  French  Huguenots 
found  a  home  whioh  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  policy  Elizabeth  trusted  munly  to  time; 
and  time  as  we  have  seen,  justified  her  trust  Her  system  of  com- 
promise Doth  in  faith  and  worship,  of  quietly  replacing  the  old 
priesthood  as  it  died  out  by  Protestant  ministers,  of  wearying  re- 
cusants into  at  least  onter  conformity  with  the  state  religion  and 
attendance  on  the  state  services  by  fines — a  policy  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  moral  influences  we  have  described — was  gradually  bring- 
ing England  round  to  a  new  religious  front.  But  the  decay  of 
Catholicism  appealed  strongly  to  the  new  spirit  of  Catholio  seal 
which,  in  its  despair  of  aid  from  Catholic  princes,  was  now  girding 
itself  for  its  own  bitter  struggle  with  heresy.  Dr.  Allen,  a  soliolat 
who  had  been  driven  from  Oxford  by  the  test  prescribed  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  had  foreseen  the  insults  of  the  dying-out  of  the 
Marian  priests,  and  had  set  np  a  seminary  at  Douay  to  supply  their 
place.  The  new  college,  liberally  supported  by  the  Catholic  peera 
and  supplied  with  pupils  by  a  stream  of  relugees  from  Oxford, 
soon  landed  ita  "seminary  priests"  on  English  snores;  and, few  as 
they  were  at  first,  their  presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  check 
whioh  it  gave  to  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholio  gentry 
to  the  English  Church,  No  check  could  have  been  more  gallini; 
to  Elizabeth,  and  her  resentment  was  quickened  by  the  sense  of  a 
fresh  danger.  She  had  accepted  from  the  first  the  issue  of  the  Boll 
of  Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  ahe 
'     •     "  .    .      -      .  -  ^jjg 
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pcreeoation  during  the  early  part  of  her  reign  had  arisen,  as  we 
bave  Been,  partly  m^m  the  aympathy  and  oonnivance  of  the  gentry 
who  acted  as  justices  of  the  peaoe,  bnt  still  more  from  her  own  re- 
ligions iDdiSerence.  Bnt  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in 
Protestant  hands;  and  as  Elizabeth  pnssed  from  indifference  to 
SDspicion,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  chose  to  re- 
strain the  biffotry  around  her.  In  quitting  Eaton  Hall,  which  she 
had  visited  in  one  of  her  pilgrimages,  the  Queen  gave  its  roaster, 
Tonng  Rook  wood,  thanks  for  his  entertainment  and  her  band  to 
Kiss.  "Bnt  my  lord  chamberlain  nobly  and  gravely  nnderstand- 
ing  that  Kookwood  was  excommunicate"  for  non  •  attendance  at 
church,"  called  him  before  him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst 
presume  to  attempt  her  royal  presence,  he  unfit  to  accompany  any 
Christian  person,  forthwith  said  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of 
stocks,  commanded  htm  out  of  court,  and  yet  to  attend  the  Coun- 
cil's pleasure."  The  Council's  pi easn re  was  seen  in  his  committal 
to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  while  "  seven  more  gentlemen  of 
worship"  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple  sentence 
of  arrest  at  their  own  homes.  The  Queen's  terror  became,  in  fact, 
a  panic  in  the  nation  at  large.  The  few  priests  who  had  landed 
from  Doaay  were  multiplied  into  an  army  of  Papal  emissaries,  dis- 
patched to  sow  treason  and  revolt  throughont  the  )and.  The  Par- 
liament, which  had  now  through  the  working  of  the  Test  Act  be- 
come a  wholly  Protestant  body,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
Catholics  among  the  peers,  was  snmmoned  to  meet  the  new  dan- 
ger, and  dedaraa  the  landing  of  the  priests  and  the  harboring  of 
them  to  be  treason.  The  act  proved  no  idle  menace ;  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Cuthbcrt  Mayne,  a  yoang  priest  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  Cornwall,  gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
struggle  upon  which  Elizabeth  was  about  to  enter.  She  shrank, 
indeed,  from  the  charge  of  religious  persecution  ;  she  boasted  of 
her  abstinenoe  from  any  interference  with  men's  consciences ;  and 
Cecil,  in  his  official  defense  of  her  policy,  while  declaring  freedom 
of  worship  to  be  incompatible  with  religions  order,  boldly  assert- 
ed the  right  of  every  English  subject  to  ^lerfect  freedom  of  relig- 
ions opinion.  To  modem  eyes  there  is  something  even  more  re- 
volting than  open  pereecation  in  the  policy  which  branded  every 
CathoUo  priest  aa  a  traitor,  and  all  Catholic  worship  as  disloyal- 
ty ;  but  the  first  step  toward  toleration  was  won  when  the  Qnee 
rested  her  system  ot  repression  on  purely  political  grounds.  Elis 
abetli  was  a  persecutor,  but  she  was  the  first  English  rnler  who 
felt  the  charge  of  religious  persecution  to  bo  a  stigma  on  her 
rule;  the  first  who  distinctly  di.sclaimed  religious  differences  as  a 
l^round  for  putting  men  to  death.  It  is  fair,  too,  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  real  political  danger  in  the  new  missionaries. 
Tfae  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests  were  succeeded  by  those  of  a 
body  whose  eiistence  was  a  standing  threat  to  every  Protestant 
dirone.  A  large  nnmber  of  the  Oxford  refugees  at  Donay  joined 
the  order  of  the  Jesoits,  whose  members  were  already  famous  for 
their  blind  devotion  to  the  will  and  judgments  of  Rome ;  and  the 
two  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  these  exiles,  Campian,  oiice  a  fel- 
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low  of  St.  John's,  and  Parsons,  onoe  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  were  se- 
lected BB  the  heads  gf  a  Jesuit  mission  in  England.  For  the  mo- 
ment their  success  was  amazing.  The  eagerness  shown  to  hear 
Campian  was  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  deonnoiations  of  the 
Government,  he  was  able  to  preach  with  hardly  a  show  of  conceal- 
ment to  a  vast  audience  in  Smithfield.  From  London  the  mission- 
aries  wandered  in  the  disgaise  of  captains  or  serving-men,  or  Boin» 
times  in  the  cassock  of  the  English  clergy,  throagfa  many  of  the 
counties ;  and  wherever  they  went  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
revived.  The  list  of  nobles  reconciled  to  the  old  faith  by  the  wan- 
dering apostles  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Lord  Oxford,  Bur- 
leigh's own  son-in-law,  and  the  proudest  among  English  peei-s.  The 
snccess  of  the  Jesnits  in  npdoing  Elizabeth's  work  of  compromise 
was  shown  in  a  more  public  way  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  Catholics  withdrew  from  attendance  at  the  national  worship. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  priests,  however,  the  panic  of  the 
Protestants  and  of  tho  Parliament  far  outran  the  greatness  of  the 
danger.  The  little  group  of  missionaries  was  magnified  by  popu- 
lar fancy  into  a  host  of  disguised  Jesuits ;  and  the  imaginary  in- 
vasion was  met  by  statutes  which  prohibited  the  saying  of  mass 
even  in  private  houses,  increased  the  fine  on  recasants  to  twenty 
pounds  a  month,  and  enacted  that "  all  persons  pretending  to  any 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  practicing  to 
withdraw  them  to  the  Romish  religion,  with  ail  persons  after  the 
present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or  reconciled  to  the  Sec  of 
Rome,  shall  be  g"i'ty  of  high  treason."  The  way  in  which  tho 
vast  powers  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  this  statute  were  used  by 
Elizabeth  was  not  only  charaoteriatio  in  itself,  but  important  as 
at  once  defining  the  policy  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  her  sno- 
cessors  adhered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  No  layman  was 
brought  to  the  bar  or  to  the  block  ander  its  provisions.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Catholic  gentry  was  limited  to  an  exaction,  mora 
or  less  rigorous  at  difierent  times,  of  the  fines  for  recusancy  or 
non-attendance  at  public  worship.  The  work  of  bloodshed  was 
reserved  wholly  for  priests,  and  under  Elizabeth  this  work  was 
done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  the  moment  cmshed  the 
Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  Walsingbam's 
spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sent  in  batches  t4 
the  Tower.  So  hot  had  been  the  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced 
to  fly  across  the  Ohauncl ;  while  Campian  was  brought  a  prison- 
er through  the  streets  of  London,  amid  the  howling  of  the  mob, 
and  placed  at  the  bar  an  the  charge  of  treason.  "Our  religion 
onl^  is  our  crime,"  was  a  plea  which  galled  his  judges;  but  the 
political  danger  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his  eva- 
sion of  any  direct  reply,  when  questioned  as  to  his  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  ezoommanioatioa  and  deposition  of  the  Queen  by 
the  Papat  see.    The  death  of  Campian  was  the  prelode  to  a  steady, 

?itiles8  eSbrt  at  the  extermination  of  his  class.  If  we  adopt  tho 
istholic  estimate  of  the  time,  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
saw  the  execution  of  two  hundred  priests,  while  a  yet  greater 
Dumber  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever^tricken  jails  Into  which 
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they  were  planged. 

rested  by  tnis  ruthleis  enei^y 

vhioh  the  priests  had  effected  could  not  be  nndoDe.    The  eystem 


The  work  of  reconciliation  to  Rome  vas  ar- 
ruthleis  enei^y ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 


of  quiet  compulsion  and  conciliation  to  which  Elizabeth  had  trust- 
ed for  the  religions  I'ennion  of  her  eabjects  was  foiled ;  and  the 
Boglieh  Catholics,  fined,  imprisoned  at  every  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  the  gib- 
bet, were  severed  more  hopelessly  than  ever  from  the  national 
Charch. 

But  the  effect  of  this  bloodshed  on  the  world  withont  was  far 
more  violent,  and  productive  of  wider  and  greater  resnlts.  The 
toitnre  and  death  of  the  Jesnit  martyrs  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  whole  Catholic  Chni-ch,  and  ronsed  at  last  into  action 
the  sluggish  hostility  of  Spain.  Spain  was  at  this  moment  the 
mightiest  of  European  powers.  The  discovery  of  Coinmbus  had 
given  it  the  New  World  of  the  West ;  the  conquests  of  GorteE 
and  Pizarro  poured  into  its  treasury  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and 
Pern ;  its  galleons  bronzht  the  rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of  silver,  to  the  harbor  of  Cadiz. 
To  the  New  World  its  king  added  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  por- 
tioDS  of  the  Old ;  he  was  master  of  Naples  and  Milan — the  rich- 
eat  and  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Italy,  of  the  bnsy  provinces  of 
the  Low  CoQntries,  of  Flanders — the  great  mauufacturing  district 
of  the  time — and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become  the  central  mart 
for  the  commeroe  of  the  world.  His  native  kingdom,  poor  as  it 
was,  supplied  him  with  the  steadiest  and  the  most  danng  soldiers 
that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
renown  of  tho  Spanish  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day 
when  it  finng  off  the  onset  of  the  French  cnivalry  on  the  field  of 
Ravenna;  and  the  Spanish  generaU  stood  without  rivals  in  their 
militarr  skill,  as  they  stood  without  rivals  in  their  ruthless  cruel- 
ty. Tne  whole,  too,  of  this  enormous  power  was  massed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man.  Served  as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and 
ssbtle  diplomatists,  Philip  of  Spain  was  his  own  sole  minister;  la- 
boring day  after  day,  like  a  clerk,  through  the  long  years  of  his 
reign, amid  the  papers  which  crowded  his  closet;  hut  resolute  to 
let  nothing  pass  without  his  supervision,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  doue  save  by  his  express  command.  It  was  his  boast  that  ev- 
ery vhere  in  tne  vast  compass  of  his  dominions  he  was  "  an  ab- 
solute king."  It  was  to  realize  this  idea  of  absolutism  that  he 
crashed  the  liberties  of  Arragon,  as  his  father  had  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Castile,  and  sent  Alva  to  tread  underfoot  the  consti- 
tntional  fi-eedom  of  the  Low  Countries.  His  bigotry  went  hand 
io  band  with  his  thirst  for  power.  Italy  and  Spain  lay  hushed 
beneath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Flanders  was  being 
purged  of  heresy  by  the  stake  and  the  sword.  The  shadow  of 
this  gigautio  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight  over  Europe.  The 
new  Protestantism,  like  the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty,  saw  its 
real  foe  in  Philip.  It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the  Guises,  against 
which  Coligoy  and  the  Haguenots  struggled  in  vain ;  it  was  Spain 
with  which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  religions  and 
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aivil  fi^eedom ;  it  was  Spain  which  was  soon  to  plunge  Gerrnany 
into  the  clmos  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  which  the  CaUio- 
lio  world  had  for  twenty  years  been  looking,  and  looking  in  vain, 
for  a  victory  over  heresy  in  Enzland.  Vast,  in  fitct,  as  Philip's 
resources  were,  they  were  drainea  by  the  yet  vaster  schemes  of 
ambition  into  which  his  religion  and  his  greed  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  wide  distribution  of  his  dominions,  perpetually  drew  him. 
To  coerce  the  weaker  States  of  Italy,  to  preserve  a  commanding 
inflnence  in  Germany,  to  support  Catholicism  in  France,  to  crash 
heresy  in  Flaaders,  to  dispatch  one  Armada  against  the  Turk  and 
another  against  Elizabeth,  were  aims  mighty  enough  to  exhanst 
even  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  it  was  rather  on 
the  character  of  Philip  than  on  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury  that 
Elizabeth  counted  for  sucoess  in  the  struggle  which  had  bo  long 
been  going  on  between  them.  The  King's  temper  was  slow,  can- 
tioas  even  to  timidity,  losing  itself  continually  in  delay8,'in  hesita- 
tions, in  anticipating  remote  peiils,  in  waiting  for  distant  chances: 
and  on  the  slowness  and  hcHitation  of  his  temper  his  rival  had 
been  playing  ever  since  she  monuted  the  throne.  The  diplomatic 
contest  between  the  two  was  like  the  fight  which  England  was 
soon  to  see  between  the  ponderous  Spanish  galleon  and  the  light 
pinnace  of  the  buccaneers.  The  agility,  the  sndden  changes  (rf 
Elizabeth,  her  lies,  her  mystifications,  though  they  failed  to  deoeivs 
Philip,  puzzled  and  impeded  his  mind.  But  amid  all  this  cloud 
of  intrigue  the  Queen's  course  had  in  reality  been  simple.  In  her 
earlier  days  France  rivaled  Spain  in  its  greatness,  and  Elisabeth 
simply  played  the  two  rivals  off  against  one  another.  She  hinder- 
ed France  from  giving  effective  aid  to  Mary  Stuart  by  threats  of 
an  alliance  with  Spain ;  while  she  induced  Philip  to  wink  nt  her 
heresy,  and  to  discourage  the  risings  of  the  English  Catholics,  by 
playing  on  his  dread  of  her  alliance  with  France.  But  the  tide 
of  religions  passion  whioh  had  so  long  been  held  in  check  broke 
at  last  over  its  banks,  and  the  political  face  of  Europe  was  instant- 
ly changed.  The  Low  Countries,  driven  to  despair  by  the  greed 
and  persecution  of  Alva,  rose  in  a  revolt  which  after  strange  alter- 
nations of  fortune  gave  to  Europe  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  opening  which  their  rising  afforded  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  was  at  onoe  seized  by  Coligny  and  the  French  Prot) 
e8tants,aiid  naed  as  a  political  engine  to  break  the  power  which 
the  Queen-nio  I  her,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  exercised  over  Charles  the 
Ninth.  Charles  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  himself  to  am- 
bition and  the  Huguenots,  when  Catharine  in  revenge,  or  with  the 
blind  instinct  of  self-preservation,  flung  aside  her  old  policy  of 
balancing  the  two  parties  against  one  another.  Slie  threw  herself 
on  the  Bide  of  the  Guises,  and  insured  their  triumoh  by  leading 
herself  to  their  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Uay,  But  though  the  long  gatherini^  clouds  of  religious  hatred 
had  broken,  Elizabeth  trusted  to  her  dexterity  to  keep  out  of  the 
storm.  If  France,  torn  with  civil  strife,  had  ceased  to  be  a  balance 
to  Spain,  she  found  a  new  balance  in  Flanders.  Whatever  enthnsi- 
asmthe  heroic  strnggle  ofthePriuce  ofOrange  had  excited  among 
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her  subjects,  it  failed  to  movo  Elisabeth  even  for  an  instant  from 
the  path  of  oold  self-interest.  To  her  the  revolt  of  the  Kether- 
landfi  was  simply  "a  bridle  of  Spain,  which  kept  war  out  of  oar 
own  gate."  At  the  darkest  moment  of  the  contest,  when  even 
William  of  Orange  dreamed  of  abandoning  all,  and  seeking  in  far- 
off  i«eaB  a  new  home  for  liberty,  the  Queen  bent  her  energies  to 
prevent  bim  from  finding  snocor  in  France.  That  the  Provinces 
ooaLd  in  the  end  withstand  Philip,  neither  she  nor  any  English 
statesmen  believed.  They  held  that  the  struggle  must  close  either 
in  ntter  anbiection  of  the  Ketherlgnda,  or  in  their  selling  them- 
selves for  aid  to  France;  and  the  accession  of  power  which  either 
result  must  give  to  one  of  her  two  Catholic  foes  the  Queen  was 
ei^er  to  avert.  Her  plan  for  averting  it  was  by  forcing  the  Prov- 
inces to  accept  the  tenns  offered  by  Spain — a  restoration,  that  is, 
of  their  constitutional  privileges,  accompanied  by  their  submission 
to  the  Church,  Peace  on  such  a  footing  wonld  not  only  restore 
English  commerce,  which  suffered  from  the  war;  it  would  leave 
Flandera  still  formidable  as  a  weapon  against  Philip.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Provinces  would  be  saved — and  the  religious  qnestion 
involved  in  a  fresh  sabmisston  to  the  yoke  of  Catholicism  was  one 
which  Elizabeth  was  incapable  of  appreciating.  To  her  the  steadv 
refusal  of  William  the  Silent  to  saorifice  his  faith  was  as  nuintei- 
ligible  as  the  steady  bigotry  of  l^iiltp  in  demanding  such  a  sacri- 
fice. It  was  of  more  immediate  consequence  that  Philip's  anzietv 
to  avoid  provoking  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
would  destroy  all  nope  of  hia  success  in  Flanders,  left  her  tranquil 
at  home.  Mary  Stuart  saw  her  hope  of  foreign  aid  disappear  at 
a  time  when  the  death  of  Korfolk  and  Northumberland  removed 
the  dread  of  civil  war.  At  no  moment  had  the  Queen  felt  so  se- 
cure against  a  blow  from  Philip  as  when  Philip  at  last  was  forced 
to  deliver  his  blow. 

The  control  of  events  was,  in  fact,  passing  from  the  hands  of 
statesmen  and  diplomatists ;  and  the  long  period  of  stiEpense  which 
their  policy  had  won  was  ending  in  the  clash  of  national  and 
political  passions.  The  rising  fanaticism  of  the  Cathoiio  world, 
driven  to  frenxy  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  English  Jesuits,  broke 
down  the  caution  and  hesitation  of  Philip;  while  England  set 
aside  the  balanced  neutrality  of  Elizabeth,  and  pushed  boldly  for- 
ward to  a  contest  which  it  felt  to  be  inevitable.  The  public  opin- 
ion, to  which  the  Queen  was  so  sensitive,  took  every  day  a  boMer 
and  more  decided  tone.  When  one  of  the  last  of  her  matrimonial 
intrigues  threatened  England  with  a  Cathoiio  sovereign  in  the 
I>uke  of  Alengon,  a  younger  son  of  the  hated  Catharine  of  Medicis, 
the  popular  indignation  rose  suddenly  into  a  cry  gainst  "  a  Pop- 
ish kin^"  which  the  Queen  dared  not  defy.  Her  oold  indifference 
to  the  neroio  stni^Ie  in  Flanders  was  moi-e  than  compensated  by 
the  enthnsiasm  it  excited  among  the  nation  at  large.  The  earlier 
Flemish  refugees  found  a  refuge  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  The  exiled 
menihants  of  Antwerp  were  welcomed  by  the  merchants  of  Loo- 
don.  While  Elizabetn  dribbled  out  her  secret  aid  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  London  traders  sent  him  half  a  million  from  their 
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own  pnrsee,  a  flam  equal  to  a  year's  revenne  of  the  Crown.  Yol- 
nnteera  stole  acrosB  the  Cbsnnel  in  increasing  Dnmbere  to  the  ud 
of  the  Dntch,  till  the  five  hnndi'ed  Englishmen  who  fought  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five  thousand,  whose 
bravery  turned  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  of  the  war.  Dutch 
privateers  found  shelter  in  English  ports,  and  English  vessel* 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  States  for  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  traders:. 
The  Protestant  fervor  rose  steadily  as  "  the  best  captains  and  sol- 
diers" returned  from  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries  to  tell 
of  Alva's  atrocities,  or  as  privateers  brought  back  tales  of  English 
seamen  who  had  been  seized  in  Spain  and  the  New  World,  to  lin- 
ger amid  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  die  in  its  fires.  In 
the  presence  of  this  steady  drill  of  popular  passion  the  diplomacy 
of  Elizabeth  became  of  little  moment.  If  the  Queen  was  resolute 
for  peace,  England  was  resolute  for  war.  A  new  daring  had  arisen 
since  the  be^innin^  of  her  reign,  when  Cecil  and  the  Queen  stood 
alone  in  their  belief  in  England's  strength,  and  when  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  regarded  her  obstinate  defiance  of  Spain  aa 
"  madness."  The  whole  people  had  soon  caught  the  self-confidence 
and  daring  of  their  Qneen,  Four  years  after  her  accession  the 
seamen  of  the  Southern  coast  were  lending  their  aid  to  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  and  the  Channel  swarmed  with  "  sea-dogs,"  as  the^  were 
called,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of'^CondS 
and  the  French  Protestants,  and  took  heed  neither  of  the  com- 
plunts  of  the  French  Court  nor  of  Elizabeth's  own  efforts  at  re- 
pression. Her  efforts  failed  before  the  connivance  of  every  man 
along  the  coast,  of  the  port  officers  of  the  Crown  itself,  who  mada 
profit  out  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  gentnr  of  the  West,  who  were 
hand  and  glove  with  the  adventurers.  The  temporary  suspension 
of  the  French  contest  only  drove  the  sea-dogs  to  the  West  Indies; 
for  the  Papal  decree  which  gave  the  New  World  to  Spain,  and  the 
threats  of  Philip  against  any  Protestant  who  should  visit  its  seas, 
fell  idly  on  the  ears  of  English  seamen.  It  was  in  vain  that  their 
trading  vessels  were  seizea  and  the  sailors  flung  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition, "  laden  with  irons,  without  sight  of  sun  or  moon." 
Tlie  profits  of  the  trade  were  large  enough  to  counteract  its  perils, 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  was  met  by  a  oigotryas  merciless  as  bis 
own.  Francis  Drake,  whose  name  became  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish Indies,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  vicar  in  Kent,  whose  fam- 
ily had  suffered  for  their  religion  in  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles ; 
and  his  Puritanism  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  love  of  adventure. 
To  sell  negroes  to  the  planters,  to  kill  Spaniards,  to  sack  gold- 
ships,  were  in  the  young  seaman's  mind  the  work  of  "  the  elect  of 
Ck>d."  He  had  conceived  a  daring  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Pacific,  whose  waters  bad  never  seen  an  English  fi^ ;  and,  backed 
by  a  companv  of  adventurers,  he  set  sul  for  the  Southern  seas  in 
a  vessel  hardly  as  big  as  a  Channel  schooner,  with  a  few  yet  small- 
er oompanions  who  fell  away  before  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
voyage.  But  Drake  with  his  one  ship  and  eighty  men  held  bold- 
ly on ;  and  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  untraversed  as  yet  by 
any  Englishman,  swept  the  nngnarded  ooast  of  Chili  and  Pero, 
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loaded  hiB  bark  with  the  gold^nst  and  silver  ingots  ofPotosi.and 
with  the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diaiiionds  which  formed  the  carve 
of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed  once  a  year  from  Lima  to  Cadi^ 
With  spoils  of  above  half  a  million  in  value  the  daring  adventurer 
steered  undauntedly  for  the  Motuccas,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  alter  completiiif^  the  circuit  of  the  globe  dropped  an- 
chor again  in  Plymouth  harbor, 

'Hie  romantic  daring  of  Drake's  voyage,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
spoil, roused  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout  England;  but  the 
welcome  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth  ou  his  return  was  accept- 
ed by  Philip  as  an  outrage  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  war. 
The  personal  wrong  was  imbittered  in  the  year  which  fuIlo\i*ed 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  outcry  of  the  Cath- 
olio  world  against  the  King's  selfish  reluctance  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  its  martyrs.  Sluggish  as  it  was,  his  blood  was  fired  at  last  by 
the  defiance  with  which  Elizabeth  received  all  prayers  for  redress. 
She  met  his  demand  for  Drake's  surrender  by  knighting  the  free- 
booter, and  by  wearing  in  her  crown  the  jewels  he  had  offered 
her  as  a  present.  When  the  Spanish  embassador  threatened  that 
"  matters  would  come  to  the  cannon,"  she  replied  "  quietly,  in  her 
most  natural  voice,  as  if  she  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote 
MendoE3,"that  if  I  nsed  threats  of  that  kind  she  would  fling 
me  into  a  dungeon."  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  sbe  rejected 
Philip's  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  oppressive  laws  against  their  worship.  Outraged  as 
he  was,  she  believed  that  with  Flanders  still  in  revolt,  and  France 
longing  for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  the  Low  Conntri<», 
the  King  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her;  and  ber  trust  in 
his  inactivity  seemed  justified  by  the  jealousy  with  which  he  re- 
garded, and  snooeeded  in  foiling,  the  project  for  a  Catholic  revolt 
which  was  to  have  followed  a  descent  of  the  Guises  ou  the  En- 
glish coast.  But  if  Philip  shielded  Elizabeth  from  France,  it  fias 
because  be  reserved  England  for  his  own  ambition.  The  firsb  vea-^ 
aela  of  the  great  fieet  of  invasion  which  was  to  take  th^name  of 
the  Armada  were  gathering  slowly  in  the  Tagus,  when  two  re- 
maikable  events  freed  the  King's  hands  for  action  by  changing 
the  face  of  European  politics.  The  assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  seemed  to  leave  Flanders  at  his  meivy,  and  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on  lefl  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  heir  of  the  orown  of  France,  To  prevent  the 
triumph  of  heresr  in  the  succession  of  a  Protestant  king,  the 
6nisee  and  the  French  Catholics  rose  at  once  in  arms;  but  the 
Holy  League  which  they  formed  rested  mainly  on  the  support  of 
Philip.  Philip,  therefore,  80  long  as  he  supplied  them  with  men 
and  money,  was  secure  on  the  side  of  France,  At  the  same  time 
the  progress  of  his  army  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  the  di- 
visions of  the  States  after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  promised 
a  speedy  reconqnest  of  the  Low  Conntries ;  and  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp after  a  gallant  resietanoe  convinced  even  Elizabeth  of  the 
need  for  action  if  the  one  "  bridle  to  Spain  which  kept  war  oat  of 
our  own  gates"  was  to  be  saved.     Lonl  Leiceater  was  hurried  to 
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the  Flemish  coast  with  8000  men ;  but  their  forcsed  inactioa  wai 
cheokei-ed  only  by  a  disastrotiB  skirmish  at  Zutphen,  the  fight  in 
which  Sidney  fell,  while  Elizabeth  was  vainly  striving  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  between  Philip  and  the  States.  Meanwhile  dangers 
thickened  rontid  her  in  England  itself.  Maddened  hj  persecution, 
by  the  hopelessness  of  rebellion  within  or  of  deliverance  from 
without,  the  fiercer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes  of  assassination, 
to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  lent  at  the  moment  a 
terrible  significance.  The  detection  of  Somerville,  a  fanatic  who 
had  received  the  host  before  setting  out  for  London  "  to  shoot  the 
Queen  with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by  measures  of  natural  se- 
venty, by  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers,  by  a 
vigorous  purification  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  a  few  Catholics 
lingered,  and  by  the  dispatch  of  fi-esh  batches  of  priests  to  the 
block.  The  trial  and  death  of  Parry,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  bad  served  In  the  Qneen's  household,  on  a  similar 
charge,  brought  the  Parliament  together  in  a  transport  of  horror 
and  loyalty.  All  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  banished  from 
the  realm  on  pain  of  death.  A  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Queen 
disqualified  an^  claimant  of  the  succession  who  had  instigated  sub- 
jects to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's  person  from  ever  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown.  The  threat  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart.  Weary 
other  long  restraint, of  her  failure  to  rouse  Philip  or  Scotland  to 
aid  her,  of  the  baffled  revolt  of  the  English  Catholics  and  the  baf- 
fled intrigues  of  the  Jeanits,  she  bent  for  a  moment  to  submisBion. 
"Let  me  go," she  wrote  to  EliEabeth;  "let  me  retire  from  this 
island  to  some  solitude  where  I  may  prepai-e  my  soul  to  die. 
Grant  this  and  I  will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or 
mine  can  claim."  But  the  cry  was  useleBs,  and  her  despair  found 
a  new  and  more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots  againBt  Elisabeth's  life 
She  knew  and  appi-oved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Bating  ton  and  a  band 
of  young  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  royal 
household,  to  kill  the  Queen ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed 
through  Walsingham's  hands,  and  the  eeizure  of  Mary's  corre- 
spondence revealed  her  guilt.  In  spite  of  her  protests,  a  commis- 
sion of  peers  sat  as  her  judges  at  Fotheringay  Castle;  and  tlieir 
veivilict  of  "guilty"  annihilated  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
statute  her  claim  to  the  crown.  The  streets  of  London  blazed 
with  bonfires,  and  peals  rang  out  from  steeple  to  steeple  at  the 
news  of  her  condemnation ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  prayer  of  Parlia* 
ment  for  her  execution,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Council,  Elizabeth 
shrank  from  her  death.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  however,  was 
how  carrying  all  before  it,  and  the  nnanimous  demand  of  her  peo- 
ple wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the  Queen.  She  flung 
the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  executing  it.  Mary  died  on  a  scafibld 
which  was  erected  in  the  castle  hall  at  Fothermgay,  as  danntless- 
ly  as  she  bad  lived.  "Do  not  weep," she  said  to  ber  ladies,"! 
have  given  ray  word  for  you."  "Tell  my  friends,"  ahe  charged 
Melville, "  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic." 
The  blow  vtks  hardly  struck  before  Elisabeth  turned  with  fury 
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on  the  ministers  who  had  forced  her  hand.  Burleigh  was  for  a 
while  disgraced.  Davison,  who  carried  the  warrant  to  the  Coun- 
flil,  was  flung  into  the  Tower  to  atone  for  an  act  which  shattered 
the  policy  of  the  Queen,  The  death  of  Mary  Stnart,  in  fact,  re- 
moved the  last  obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  divisionB  of  the  EDjlish  Catholics.  To  him,  as  to  the  nearest 
beir  in  blood  who  was  of  the  Catholio  faith,  Mary  bequeathed  her 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  the  hopes  of  her  adherents  were  from 
that  moment  bound  up  in  the  success  of  Spain.  The  presenoe  of 
an  English  army  in  Flanders  only  conTinced  Philip  that  the  road 
to  the  conqnest  of  the  States  lay  through  England  itself;  and  the 
operations  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  wore  suspended  with  a 
view  to  the  greater  enterprise.  Vessels  and  supplies  for  the  fleet 
which  had  for  three  years  been  gathering  in  the  Tagus  were  col- 
lected from  every  port  of  the  Spanish  coast.  It  was  time  for 
E!lizabeth  to  strike,  and  the  news  of  the  coining  Armada  called 
Drake  acain  to  sea.  He  had  sailed  a  year  before  for  the  Indies  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  vessels;  had  requited  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed by  the  Inquisition  on  English  seamen  by  plundering  Vigo  on 
Ilia  way;  and  avenged  bis  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  the  gold 
fleet  by  the  sack  of  Santiago,  and  by  ravaging  Santo  Domingo 
and  Carthagena.  He  now  set  sail  again  with  thirty  small  baru, 
bnmed  the  store-ships  and  galleys  in  the  harbor  of  CadiE,  stormed 
the  ports  of  the  Faro,  and  was  only  foiled  in  his  aim  of  attacking 
the  Armada  itself  by  orders  from  home.  A  descent  npon  Conin- 
na,  however,  completed  what  Drake  called  his  "singeing  of  the 
Spanish  King's  beard."  Elizabeth  used  the  daring  iHow  to  back 
her  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  the  Spanish  pnde  had  been  touch- 
ed to  the  quick.  Amid  the  exchange  of  protocols  Parma  gath- 
ered thirty  thousand  men  for  the  coming  invasion,  collected  a  fleet 
of  flat-bottomed  transports  at  Dunkirk,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  Armada  to  protect  his  crossing.  But  the  attack  of  Drake,  the 
death  of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter  storms  delayed  the  fleet 
from  sailing  till  the  spring;  and  it  had  hardly  started  when  a  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered  vessels  into  Ferrol.  It 
was  only  on  the  last  day  of  July  that  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were 
Been  from  the  Lizard, and  the  English  beacons  flared  out  thetr  alarm 
along  the  coast.  The  news  found  England  ready.  An  army  was 
ninstering  under  Leicester  at  Tilbury,  the  militia  of  the  midland 
counties  were  gathering  to  London,  while  those  of  the  sonth  and 
east  were  held  in  readiness  to  meet  a  descent  on  either  shore. 
Had  Parma  landed  on  the  earliest  day  he  purposed,  he  would  have 
fonnd  his  way  to  London  barred  by  a  force  stronger  than  hie  own, 
a  force,  too,  of  men  who  had  already  crossed  pikes  on  equal  terms 
with  his  best  infantry  in  Flanders.  "When  1  shall  have  landed," 
he  warned  his  master, "  I  most  fight  battle  after  battle,  I  shall  lose 
men  by  wounds  and  disease,  I  must  leave  detachments  behind  me 
to  keep  open  my  oommunicationa ;  and  in  a  short  time  tho  body 
of  my  army  will  become  so  weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable 
to  advance  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given  to  the 
heretics  and  vour  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  interfere,  but  there 
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may  fail  ont  sotne  notable  in  conveniences,  with  the  loea  of  every 
thing,  and  I  be  unable  to  remedy  it"  Even  had  the  Prinoe  land- 
ed, iu  fact,  the  only  real  ohaDoe  of  Spanish  nuccess  lay  in  a  Catho- 
lic riBiDg ;  and  at  this  crisis  patriotism  proved  stronger  than  rt-lig' 
lous  fanatiuism  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  Catholics.  Catliolie 
gentry  bronght  their  vesseis  np  niongxide  of  Drake  and  Lord  How- 
ard, acd  Catnolio  lords  led  their  tenantry  to  the  master  at  Tilbury. 
But  to  secure  a  landing  at  all,  the  Spaniards  had  to  be  masters  of 
the  Channel ;  aud  in  the  Channel  lay  an  Englioh  fleet  reK>lTed  to 
■trnggle  hard  for  the  mastery.  As  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  a  broad 
crescent  past  Plymouth,  moving  toward  its  point  of  junction  with 
Parma  at  Dunkirk,  the  vessels  which  h:id  gathered  under  Lord  Uow 
ard  of  Effingham  slipped  out  of  the  bay  and  hung  with  the  wind 
upon  their  rear.  Iu  ntimbers  the  two  forces  were  strangely  une- 
qual; the  English  fleet  counted  only  80  vessets  against  the  130 
which  composed  the  Armada,  In  size  of  ships  the  disproportion 
was  even  greater.  Fifty  of  the  English  vessels,  including  the  sqiind- 
ron  of  Lord  Howard  and  the  oraft  of  the  volunteers,  were  little  big- 
ger than  yachts  of  the  present  day.  Even  of  the  thirty  Queen  s 
ships  which  formed  its  main  body,  there  were  only  four  which  equal- 
ed ID  tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Sixt^-five  of 
these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half  of  Uie  Spanish  fleet; 
and  four  galliasses,  or  gigantic  galleys,  armed  withfiO  guns  apiece, 
fifty-six  aimed  merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces,  made  up  tbe 
rest.  The  Armada  was  provided  with  2500  cannons,  and  a  vast 
store  of  provisions;  it  had  on  board  8000  seamen  and  20,000  aol- 
cliers;  and  if  a  court  favorite,  the  Duke  ofMedinaSidonia,  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest  staff  of  naval  of- 
ficers which  Spain  possessed.  Small,  however,  as  the  English  ships 
were,  they  were  in  perfect  trim ;  they  sailed  two  feet  for  the  Span- 
iards' one,  they  were  manned  with  0000  hardy  seamen,  and  their 
admiral  was  backed  hy  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won  fame  in 
the  Spanish  seas.  With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  break  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Indies;  Frobisher,  the  hero 
of  the  North-west  passage ;  and,  above  alt,  Drake,  who  held  com- 
mand of  the  privateers.  They  had  won,  too,  the  advantage  of  the 
wind;  and,  cloung  in  or  drawing  off  as  they  would, the  lightly 
handled  English  vessels,  which  fired  tbnr  shots  to  the  Spaniard's 
one,  hnng  boldly  on  the  rear  of  the  great  fleet  as  it  moved  along 
the  Channel.  "  The  feathers  of  the  Spaniard,"  in  the  phrase  of  the 
English  seamen,  were  *'  plncked  one  oy  one."  Oalleon  after  gal- 
leon was  sunk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore ;  and  yet  Medina  Sidonia 
failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers  to  a  close  engagement.  Now  halt- 
ing, now  moving  slowly  on,  the  running  fight  between  the  two 
fleets  lasted  throughout  the  week,  till  the  Armada  dropped  anchor 
in  Calais  roads.  The  time  had  now  oome  for  sharper  work  if  the 
Junction  of  the  Armada  with  Parma  was  to  be  prevented ;  for,  de- 
moralised as  the  Spaniards  had  been  hy  the  merciless  chase,  their 
loss  in  ships  had  not  been  great,  while  the  English  snpplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  &nt  rnnning  out,  Howard  resolved  to 
force  an  engi^ement;  and,  ligbting  eight  flre-shipi  at  midnight. 
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ient  them  down  with  the  tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The  gsl- 
leona  at  once  cat  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panio  to  aea,  drift- 
ing with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  off  Gravelines.  Drake  resolved 
mt  all  coats  to  prevent  their  return.  At  dawn  the  English  ships 
closed  &irl;  in,  and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  era  the 
fliin  went  down.  Three  great  galleons  bad  sunk,  three  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast ;  but  the  balk  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "  wonderful 
great  and  strong."  Within  the  Armada  itseltj  however,  all  hope 
was  goDO.  Hiiddted  together  by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  Lu- 
fflish  fire,  their  sails  torn,  their  masts  shot  away,  the  orowded  gal- 
lons had  become  mere  slaughter-houses.  Four  thousand  men  had 
fkllen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen  fought  they  were  cowed  by  the 
terrible  butchery.  Medina  himself  was  in  despair.  "  We  are  lost, 
SeBor  Oqnenda,''  he  cried  to  his  bravest  captain ;  "  what  are  we 
to  do  P"  "  Let  others  talk  of  being  lost "  replied  Oquenda, "  your 
£xcellency  baa  only  to  order  np  fresh  (Artridge."  But  Oquenda 
stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war  resolved  on  retreat  to  Spain  by 
the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  circuit  ronnd  the  Orkneys.  "  Never 
any  thing  pleased  me  better,"  wrote  Drake,  "than  seeing  the  en- 
emy fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northward.  Have  a  gOod 
eye  to  the  Friuce  of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
like,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  tbe 
Dnke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Uary  Port  among 
his  orange-trees."  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for 
a  mightier  foe  than  Drak&  Supplies  fell  short,  and  the  English 
vessels  were  forced  to  give  up  the  chase;  bat  the  Spanish  ^ips 
which  remained  had  no  sooner  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the 
Morms  of  the  Northern  seas  broke  on  them  with  a  fury  before  which 
all  concert  and  union  disappeared.  Fifty  reached  Corunna,  bear- 
ing ten  thousand  men  stricken  with  pestilence  and  death ;  of  the 
rest  some  were  sank,  some  dashed  to  pieoes  against  the  Irish  cliffs. 
Tbe  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  the  kerns  ot  Donegal  and  Galway,  all  bad  their 
part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  robbery.  Eight  thousand  Span- 
iards perished  between  the  Giant's  Canseway  and  tbe  Blaskete. 
On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred corpses  which  had  been  oast  np  by  tlie  sea.  The  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  who  bad  been  sent  on  the  new  crusade  under 
Alonxo  da  Ley  va,  after  twice  snfihring  shipwreck,  put  a  third  time 
to  sea  to  founder  on  a  reef  near  Dnmblane. 


SmUos  Tlt.-Tlie  EIIzabeUiaB  Poet*. 

rjaflAttui. — For  &  gcaenl  Mconnt  of  thii  period,  ko  Mr.  HoriM'^  ■dBiinUe 
"Hnt  Skateb  of  BntfUi  Lttwrnn,"  H«iUtn's  "Utmrj  HUior;/  U.  I^ma'i 
"HiamT  of  En^lih  I4tM«tai^"  Me.  Mr.  Craik  hu  alabor»ttij  illoMratod  the 
wodu  at  8|MnHr,  andfoU  deuite  of  the  biscon  of  our  eurlj  drerna  may  he  fuand  in 
Hr.  Ci^Uisr'a  "  Hiitorr  of  EngKah  Bmraatic  Literatura  (o  the  Time  of  Shnkipere." 
MiJooe's  lnqidi7  remalBB  the  completeit  InTnntgation  into  the  hiMorf  of  Shnkapere'i 
dnuaaB;  anid  Ae  >ot1w  of  Mr.  AmjtMgt  Bnnm  and  Mr.  Gsnld  Munf  eoniain 
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We  have  ali-e&dy  watched  the  shy  revival  of  EDglish  lettera 
during  the  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  general  awaken- 
ing of  national  life,  the  iiicreaae  of  wealth,  of  refinement  and 
leisure,  which  marked  that  period,  had  beeu  accompanied,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  quickening  of  English  intelligence,  which  found 
veat  in  an  uperowth  of  grammar  Bohools,  in  the  new  impulse  giv-' 
en  to  classical  learning  at  the  universities,  in  a  passion  for  trans-' 
latioDS,  which  familiarized  all  England  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  and  Gi-eece,  and  above  all  in  the  crude  bat  vigorous  efforts 
of  Sackville  and  Lyly  after  a  nobler  poetry  and  prose.  But  to 
these  local  and  peculiar  infiuencea  was  to  be  added  a  more  gen- 
eral infiiienoe,  that  of  the  restlessness  and  cariosity  which  charac- 
terized the  aqe.  The  sphere  of  human  interest  was  widened  as 
it  had  never  been  widened  before  or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  was  only  in  the  later  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  discoveries  of  Copemioas  were  brooKht 
borne  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  by  Eepler  and  Qalileo, 
or  that  the  daring  of  the  bucoaneers  broke  throngh  the  veilwhloli 
the  greed  of  Spain  had  drawn  across  the  New  World  of  Coluoibos. 
Hardly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  sonrce  of  poetic  impnlse 
was  the  sndden  and  pioturesqne  way  in  which  the  variooa  races  of 
the  world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one  another  throngh  the 
universal  passion  for  foreign  ti'avel.  While  the  red  tribes  of  tha 
West  were  described  by  Amerigo  Vespocci,  and  the  strange  civ- 
ilization of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed  oy  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the 
voyages  of  the  Portuguese  threw  open  toe  older  splendors  of  the 
East,  and  the  story  of  India  and  China  was  told  for  the  first  time 
to  Christendom  by  Maffei  and  Mendoza.  England  took  her  fall 
part  in  this  work  of  discovery.  Jenkinson,  an  English  traveler, 
made  his  way  to  Bokhara.  Wil  lough  by  brought  back  Muscovy 
to  the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  English  mariners  penetra- 
ted among  the  EsqnimauK,  or  settled  in  Viminia.  Drake  circum- 
navigated the  globe.    The  "Collection  of  voyages,"  which  was 

'  lished  by  Haklny  t,  not  only  disclosed  the  vastaess  of  the  world 
f,  but  the  infinite  number  of  the  races  of  mankind,  the  varie- 
ty of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  religions,  their  very  instiocte. 
We  see  the  influence  of  this  new  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  richness  which  it  gave  to  the  im^- 
ination  of  the  time,  but  in  the  immense  interest  which  from  tfaia 
moment  attached  itself  to  man.  Shakspere's  conception  of  Cali- 
ban, as  well  as  the  questionings  of  Montain:ne,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  a  trner,  beoanse  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of  human 
nature  and  human  history.  The  fascination  exercised  by  the  study- 
of  human  character  showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Baeon,  and  yet 
more  in  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  drama.  And  to  these 
larger  and  world-wide  sonrces  of  poetic  powers  was  added  in  En- 
gland, at  the  moment  which  we  have  reached  in  Us  story,  the  imr 
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palse  whtoh  sprang  Jrom  n&tional  trininph.  The  victoiy  over  the 
Armsda,  the  delivei-ance  from  Spain,  the  rolling  away  of  the  Cath- 
olic terror  which  had  bung  like  a  cload  over  the  hopes  of  the  new 
people,  was  like  a  paaaing  from  death  into  life.  The  whole  aspect 
of  iLngland  enddenly  changed.  As  yet  the  interest  of  Elizabeth's 
re^n  bad  been  political  and  material ;  the  st^e  had  been  crowd- 
ed with  statesmen  and  warriors — with  Cecils,  and  Walsinghams, 
•nd  Drakes.  Literatare  bad  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  glories 
of  the  time.  But  froro  the  moment  when  the  Armada  drifted  back 
broken  to  Ferrol  the  figures  of  warriors  and  statesmen  were  dwarf' 
cd  by  the  grander  figures  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Amid  the 
throng  in  ^izabeth's  antechamber  the  noblest  form  is  that  of  the 
singer  who  lays  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young 
lawyer  who  muses  amid  the  splendors  of  the  presence  over  the 
problems  of  the  "  Novum  Organon."  The  triumph  of  Cadiz,  the 
oonqnest  of  Ireland,  pass  unheeded  as  we  watch  Hooker  building 
op  his  "  EccleBiaatical  Polity"  among  the  sheepfolde,  or  the  genius 
of  Shakspere  rising  year  by  year  into  supremer  grandeur  in  a  rude 
theatre  beside  the  Thames. 

The  full  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on  England  with  Ed- 
mnnd  Spenser.  We  know  little  of  his  life;  be  was  bom  in  East 
I»ndon  of  poor  parents,  but  connected  with  the  Spensers  of  Al- 
thorpe,  even  then,  as  he  proudly  says, "  a  house  of  anoient  fame," 
lie  studied  as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  quitted  the  univei-sity, 
while  still  a  boy,  to  live  as  a  tntor  ia  the  Xorth ;  but  after  some 
veara  of  obscure  poverty  the  scorn  of  a  fair  "Rosalind"  drove 
bim  again  southward.  A  college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Harvey 
served  to  introduce  him  to  Lord  Leicester,  who  sent  him  as  his 
envoy  into  France,  and  in  wliose  service  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Leioester'a  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  From  Sidney's 
house  at  Penshnnit  came  his  earliest  work,  "The  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar;" in  form  like  Sidney's  own  "Arcadia,"  a  pastoral,  where 
love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism  jostled  oddly  with  the  fancied 
shepherd  life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  im^iuation  which 
the  pastoral  disclosed  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront  of 
living  poets,  but  a  far  greater  work  was  already  in  band;  and  from 
some  words  of  Gabriel  Har\-ey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivaling 
Ariosto,  and  even  hoping  "to  overgo"  the  "Orlando  Furioso, 
in  his  "Elvish  Queen."  The  ill-wiiror  indifTerenoe  of  Bnrleigb, 
however,  blasted  the  expectations  he  had  drawn  from  the  patron' 
age  of  Sidney  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  favor  witli  which 
he  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  himself  in  disgrace 
with  Elizabeth,  withdrew  to  Wilton  to  write  the  "Arcadia,"  by  his 
sister's  side ;  and  "  discontent  of  my  long  fruitleiis  stay  in  princes' 
courts,"  the  poet  telle  tie, "  and  expectation  vain  of  idle  hopes," 
drove  Spenser  at  last  into  exile.  He  followed  Lord  Qrey  as  his 
secretary  into  Ireland,  and  remained  there  on  the  deputy  s  recall 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  grant  of  land  from  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Slarl  of  Desmond.  Spenser  had  thus  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was  looking  at  the  time 
for  the  regeneration  of  Soutbeni  Ireland,  and  the  practical  interest 
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he  took  in  the  "  barren  soil  where  cold  and  want  and  poverty  do 
grow"  wag  shown  by  the  later  publication  of  a  prose  tractate  on 
the  condition  and  government  of  the  island.  It  was  at  Dublin  or  in 
his  castle  of  Kilcolmaii,  two  miles  from  Doneraile,  "  under  the  fall 
of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,"  that  he  spent  the  memorable  years 
ill  which  Mary  fell  on  the  scaffold  and  the  Armada  came  and  went ; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  home  that  Walter  Raleigh  found  him  siu 
ting  "  alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless  fnend, "  among  Uie 
>oly  shades  of  the  green  aldei-s  by  the  Mulla's  shore,"  in  a  visit 
ade  memorable  by  the  poem  of  "Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
again."  Bnt  in  the  "  idiesse"  and  solitude  of  the  poet's  exile  the 
gi-eat  work  begun  in  the  two  pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Pens- 
hurst  had  at  laut  taken  form,  and  it  was  to  publish  the  first  three 
books  of  the  "Faerie  Qneen"  that  Spenser  retui-ned  in  Raleigh's 
company  to  London. 

The  appearance  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queen"  is  the  one  critical  event 
in  the  annals  of  English  poetry ;  it  settled,  in  fact,  the  question 
whether  there  was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  English  poetry  or  not.  The 
older  national  verse  which  had  blossomed  and  died  in  Caedmoo 
sprang  suddenly  into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer,  but  it  closed  again 
in  a  vet  more  complete  death.  Across  the  border,  indeed,  the 
Scotch  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserved  something  of  their 
master's  vivacity  and  color,  and  in  England  itself  the  Italian  po> 
etry  of  the  Renasoeuce  bad  of  late  found  echoes  in  Surrey  and  Sid- 
ney. The  new  English  drama  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers,  and  the  work  of  Mar- 
lowe had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of  Shakspere^ 
But  bright  as  was  the  promise  of  coming  sons,  no  great  imaginft- 
tive  poem  had  broken  the  silence  of  English  literature  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol  with  the  "  Fae- 
rie Queen."  From  that  moment  the  stream  of  English  poetry  has 
flowed  on  without  a  break.  There  have  been  times,  as  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed,  when  England  has  "become  a  nest 
of  singing  bii-ds ;"  there  have  been  times  when  song  was  scant  and 
poor ;  bnt  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  England  was  wholly 
without  a  singer.    The  new  English  vei-se  ha^been  ti'ue  to  the 


source  from  wnich  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has  always  been  ' 
poet's  poet."    But  in  his  '       '  "  '   "  " 


the 


day  he  was  the  poet  of  England 
at  lai^e.  The  "  Faeiie  Queen"  was  received  with  a  burst  of  gen- 
eral welcome.  It  became  "  the  delight  of  every  accompli^ed 
gentleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier." 
The  poem  expressed,  indeed,  the  very  life  of  the  time.  It  was  with 
a  true  poetio  instinct  that  Spenser  fell  back  for  the  frame-work  of 
bis  story  on  the  fairy  world  of  Celtic  romance,  whoso  wonder  and 
mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  truest  picture  of  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  world  aronnd  him.  In  the  age  of  Cortes  and  of 
Raleigh  dream-land  had  ceased  to  be  dream-land, and  no  marvel  or 
adventure  that  befell  lady  or  knight  was  stranger  than  the  taiea 
which  weather-beaten  mariners  from  the  Southern  seas  wer^  tell- 
ing every  day  to  grave  merchants  upon  'Change.  The  very  in- 
congruities of  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  strangely 
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as  it  had  been  built  ap  oat  of  the  rival  effortB  of  bard  and  jonffli 
and  priest,  made  it  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  expreHsion  ot  the 
world  of  incongruous  feeling  which  we  call  the  Renascence,  To 
modem  ejes  perhaps  there  u  eomething  grotesque  in  the  strange 
medley-  of  figures  which  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen," 
in  its  fauns  dancing  on  the  sward  where  knishts  have  hurtled  to- 
gether, in  its  alternation  of  the  salvagemen  f  i-om  the  New  World 
with  the  satyrs  of  ciassto  mythology,  in  the  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
tnonstera  of  popular  fancy,  who  jostle  with  the  nymphs  of  Greek 
legend  and  the  damosels  of  medinval  romance.  But,  strange  as 
the  medley  is,  it  refieuts  truly  enough  the  sti-anger  medley  of  war^ 
riug  ideals  and  irreconcilable  impulses  which  made  up  the  life  of 
Spenser's  contemporaries  It  was  not  in  the"Faerie  Queen" only, 
but  in  the  world  which  it  portrayed,  that  the  religious  mystiuisni 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  to  face  with  the  intellectual  free- 
dom of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  that  asceticism  and  self-denial  cast 
their  spell  on  imaginations  growing  with  the  sense  of  varied  and 
iQexhaustible  existence,  that  the  dreamy  and  poetic  refinement  of 
feeling  which  expressed  itself  in  thefanoiful  unrealities  of  chivalry 
coexisted  with  the  rough  practical  eneray  that  sprang  from  an 
awakening  sense  of  human  power,  or  the  lawless  extravagance  of 
SB  idealized  friendship  and  love  with  the  moral  sternness  and  el- 
evation which  England  was  drawing  from  the  Reformation  and 
the  Bible.  But  strangely  contrasted  as  are  the  elements  of  the 
poena,  they  are  harmonised  by  the  calmness  and  serenity  which  is 
the  note  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  The  world  of  the  Renascence 
is  around  us,  bat  it  is  ordered,  refined,  and  calmed  by  the  poet's 
touch.  The  warmest  scenes  which  he  borrows  irom  the  Italian 
verse  of  his  day  are  idealised  into  purity;  the  very  struggle  of  the 
men  aronnd  him  is  lifled  out  of  its  pettier  accidents,  and  mised 
into  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itself.  There 
are  allnsions  in  plenty  to  contemporary  events,  bnt  the  contest 
between  Elizabetti  and  Mary  takes  ideal  form  in  that  of  Una  and 
the  false  Duessa,  and  the  clash  of  arms  between  Spain  and  the 
Hnguenots  comes  to  as  faint  and  hnshed  through  the  serener  air. 
The  versp,  like  the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  naturst  power, 
without  haste  or  eSbrt  or  delay.  The  gorgeous  coloring,  the  pro- 
fuse and  often  complex  imi^ery  which  Spenser's  imagination  lav- 
ishes, leave  no  sense  of  confusion  in  the  reader's  mind.  Evei^ 
fign re,  strange  as  it  may  be,  is  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  as  it 
passes  by.  It  is  in  this  calmness,  this  serenity,  this  spiritual  el- 
evation of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  that  we  feel  the  new  life  of  the 
coming  age  moulding  into  ordered  and  harmonions  form  the  life 
of  the  Renascence.  Both  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  way  in 
which  this  conception  is  realized  in  the  portion  of  his  work  which 
Spenser  completed,  his  poem  strikes  the  note  of  the  coming  Pu- 
ritanism. In  his  earlier  pastoral,  "Tlie  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the 
poet  had  boldly  taken  his  part  with  the  more  advanced  Reformers 
^ain^  the  Chnrch  policy  of  the  Court.  He  had  chosen  Arch- 
bishop Orindal,  who  was  then  in  disgrace  for  his  Puritan  sympa- 
thies, as  hifl  model  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  and  attacked  with  sharp 
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iDvective  the  pomp  of  the  higher  lilergy.  Hie  "  Faerie  Queen,"  in 
its  religious  tbeoiy,  is  Puritan  to  the  core.  The  worst  foe  of  its 
"  Red-orosB  Euight"  is  tbe  false  and  scarlet-clad  Duessa  of  Rome, 
who  parts  him  for  a  while  from  Tratb  and  ieada  him  to  the  house 
of  Ignorance.  Spenser  presEes  strongly  and  pitilessly  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mary  staart.  No  bitter  word  ever  breaks  the  calm  of 
his  verse  save  when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with  which  Catholi- 
cism was  environing  Kngland,  perils  betbre  which  his  knight  must 
fall "  wei-e  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  uphold  and  stead- 
fast Truth  acquite  him  out  of  all."  But  it  is  yet  more  in  the 
temper  and  aim  of  liis  vork  that  we  catcb  the  nobler  and  deeper 
tones  of  English  Puritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  Penshurst 
tbe  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Ariosto,  bnt  the  gayety  of  Arios- 
to's  song  is  utterly  absent  fi-oni  his  own.  Not  a  ripple  of  laughter 
breaks  the  calm  surface  of  Spenser's  verse.  He  is  habitually  seri- 
ons,  and  the  seriousness  of  bis  poetic  tone  reflects  the  seriousness 
of  his  poetic  purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  represent  the 
moral  virtues,  to  assign  to  each  its  Icnightly  patron,  so  that  its  ex- 
cellence might  be  expressed  and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  under- 
foot by  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  after  knight  of  the 
twelve  he  purposed  to  paint,  be  wished  to  embody  some  single 
virtue  of  the  virtuous  man  in  its  struggle  with  the  faults  and  er- 
rors which  speciaUy  beset  it ;  till  in  ATrthur,  the  sum  of  tbe  whole 
company,  man  might  have  been  seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  and 
progress  toward  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  the  Divine  Glory  which  is 
the  true  end  of  human  effort.  The  largeness  of  his  culture  indeed, 
his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  above  alt  the  very  intensity  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spenser  from  the  narrowness  and  ex- 
aggeration which  often  distorted  goodness  into  unloveliness  in  the 
Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the  core,  bis  Cliristianity  is  enrich- 
ed and  fertilized  by  the  lai^r  temper  of  the  Renascence,  as  well 
as  by  a  poet's  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which  the  older  mythol- 
ogies struck  their  roots.  Diana  and  the  gods  of  heathendom 
take  a  sacred  tinge  from  the  purer  sanctities  of  the  new  titith ; 
and  in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  the  con- 
ception of  love  widens,  as  it  widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into 
tbe  mighty  thought  of  tbe  productive  enei^y  of  nature.    Speuser 

1 j^  fJ^Q^  jjjg  delicate  and  refined  forms  of  the  PJatouist 

ly  to  express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not  only  does 
s  others  have  loved,  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good 
report,  hut  he  is  fired  as  none  before  or  after  him  have  been  fired 
with  a  passionate  sense  of  moral  beauty.  Justice,  Temperance, 
Truth,  are  no  mere  names  to  him,  but  real  existences  to  wnich  hii 
whole  nature  clings  with  a  rapturous  aflectlon.  Outer  beauty  he 
believed  to  spring,  and  loved  beoanse  it  sprang,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  within.  There  was  much  in  such  a  moral  protest  as 
this  to  rouse  dislike  in  any  age,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  that, "  mad  world"  as  in  many  ways  it  was,  all  that  was 
noble  welcomed  the  "Faerie  Queen."  Klizabeth  herself,  says 
Spenser, "  to  mine  open  pipe  inclined  her  ear,"  and  bestowed  a 
pension  on  the  poet.    He  soon  returned  to  Ireland, to  ccmmemtr 
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rate  his  marriage  in  sonnets  and  tbe  most  beautiful  of  bridal 
songs,  and  to  complete  three  more  books  of  his  poem  among  love 
and  poverty  and  trooblea  from  his  Irish  Deighbors.  Trouble  was, 
indeed,  soon  to  take  a  graver  form.  Spenser  was  still  at  work  on 
tbe  *' Faerie  Qneen"  when  the  Irish  discontent  broke  into  revolt, 
and  the  poet  escaped  from  his  burning  bonse  to  fly  to  England,  and  | 
to  die  broken-hearted,  it  may  be — as  Jotison  says— -"for  want  of 
bread,"  in  an  inn  at  WeBtminster. 

If  the  "Faerie  Queen"  expreseed  the  higher  elements  of  tbe 
Elizabethan  age,  the  whole  ot  that  ^e,  its  lower  elements  and  its 
higher  alikp,  was  ezpreseed  in  the  English  drama.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  every  where  thnmgh- 
ont  Europe  ware  giving  a  poetic  impulse  to  the  newly-aronsed' in- 
telligence of  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  impnlse  every 
vhere  took  a  dramatic  shape.  The  artificial  French  tragedy 
wbicfa  began  about  this  time  with  Garnier  was  not,  indeed,  destined 
to  exert  any  influence  over  English  poetry  till  a  later  age;  but  the 
inflnenee  of  tbe  Italian  comedy,  which  had  begun  half  a  century 
earlier  with  Machiavelli  and  Anosto,  was  felt  directly  through  tbe 
noBeUe,ar  stories, which  served  as  plots  for  the  dramatists.  It 
left  its  stamp  indeed  on  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
English  stage.  The  features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the  moral 
temper  of  the  time  and  won  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Puritan,' its 
grossness  and  profanity,  its  tendency  to  scenes  of  horror  and  crime. 
Its  profuse  employment  of  cruelty  and  Inst  as  grounds  of  dramatic 
action,  its  danng  nse  of  the  horrible  and  the  unnatural  whenever 
they  enable  it  to  display  the  more  terrible  and  revolting  aides  of 
human  passion,  were  derived  fi-om  the  Italian  stage.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  mnch  the  English  playwrights  may  have  owed  to  the 
Spanish  drama,  that  under  Lope  and  Cervantes  sprang  suddenly 
into  a  grandeur  which  almost  rivaled  their  own.  In  the  inter- 
mixture of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  sol- 
emn uniformity  of  poetic  diction  for  the  colloquial  language  of  real 
life,  the  use  of  unexpected  incidents,  the  complications  of  their 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  dramas  of  England  and  Spain  are  remark- 
ably alike ;  bnt  the  likeness  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  a 
fiimitsrity  in  the  circumstances  to  which  both  owed  their  rise,  thaa 
from  any  direct  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  real  or- 
igiD  of  tbe  English  drama,  in  fact,  lay  not  in  any  influence  from 
without,  bnt  in  the  influence  of  England  itself  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  dramatia  Ever  since  the  Reformation,  the  Palace,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  University  had  been  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  the  production  of  playa ;  and  eo  early  was  their  popular- 
ity that  even  nnder  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  "  master  of  the  revels"  to  supervise  them.  Every  prog- 
ress of  Elizabeth  from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession  of  shows  and 
interludes.  Dian  with  her  nymphs  met  the  Queen  as  she  returned 
from  bunting ;  Love  presented  her  with  his  golden  arrow  as  she 
passed  throngh  the  gates  of  Norwioh.  From  the  earlier  years  of 
net  reign,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renascence  had  been  pouring  itself 
into  the  rough  monld  of  the  mystery  plays,  whose  allegorical  Ti^ 
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tnea  and  vices,  or  Soriptnral  heroes  and  heroinea,  htd  handed  on 
the  spirit  of  the  di-nma  through  the  Middle  A^es.  /Ldaptattone 
from  classical  pieces  soon  began  to  alternate  with  the  purely  re> 
ligiona  "  moralities ;"  and  an  attempt  at  a  livelier  style  of  expres- 
sion and  invention  appeared  in  the  popular  comedy  of  "Gammer 
Gurton'a  Needle;"  while  Saokvi lie,  Lord  Dorset,  in  his  tragedy  of 
"Gorbeduo"  made  a  bold  effort  at  sublimity  of  diction,  and  intro- 
duced the  use  of  blank  vei'se  as  the  vehicle  of  dramatic  dialosne. 
But  it  was  not  to  these  tentative  effoits  of  scholars  and  nobles 
that  the  English  stage  was  really  indebted  for  the  amaeing  out- 
bnrat  of  genms, which  dales  fram  the  moment  when  "the  f^r]  of 
Ijeicester's  servants"  erected  the  first  public  theatre  in  Blackfriars. 
It  was  the  people  itself  that  created  its  stage.  The  theatre,  in- 
deed, was  commonly  only  the  court-yard  of  an  inn,  or  a  mere  booth 
each  as  is  still  seen  at  a  cuuntry  fair ;  the  bulk  of  the  audience  sat 
beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  "  pit"  or  yard ;  a  few  covered  seats  in 
the  gfltleries  which  ran  round  it  formed  the  boxes  of  the  wealthier 
spectators,  while  patrons  and  nobles  found  seats  upon  the  actual 
Imards.  All  the  appiianeea  were  of  the  roughest  sort :  a  few  flow- 
ers served  to  indicate  a  garden,  crowds  and  armies  were  repre< 
sented  by  a  dozen  scene-snitters  with  swords  and  bucklers,  heroes 
rode  in  and  out  on  hobby-horses,  and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told  wheth- 
er the  scene  was  at  Athens  or  London.  There  were  no  female  act- 
ors, and  the  groesness  which  startles  os  in  words  which  fell  from 
women's  lips  took  a  diffiarent  color  when  every  woman's  part  was 
acted  by  a  boy.  But  difficulties  such  as  these  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  popular  character  of  the  drama  itseltl  Rude 
as  the  theatre  might  be,  all  the  world  was  there.  The  stage  was 
crowded  with  nobles  and  courtiers.  Apprentices  and  citizens 
thronged  the  benches  in  the  yard  below.  The  rough  mob  of  the 
pit  inRpired,  as  it  felt,  the  vigorous  life,  the  mpid  transitions,  the 
passionate  energy,  the  reality,  the  life-like  medley  and  oonfasion, 
the  racy  dialogue,  the  chat,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  sublimity,  the 
rant  and  buffoonery,  the  coarse  horrors  and  vulgar  bloodnheddini^, 
the  immense  range  over  all  classes  of  society,  the  intimacy  with 
the  fonlcst  as  well  as  the  fairest  developments  of  human  temper, 
which  characterized  the  English  stage.  The  new  drama  repre- 
sented "the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  press- 
ure." The  people  itself  brought  its  nobleness  and  its  vileness  to 
the  boards.  No  stage  was  ever  so  human,  no  poetic  life  so  intense. 
Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of  all  past  tradition,  of  all  conventional 
laws,  the  English  dramatists  owned  no  teacher,  no  sonrce  of  poctJo 
inspiration,  bnt  the  people  itsel£ 

Few  events  in  our  literary  history  are  so  startling  as  this  snd- 
den  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  first  public  theatre,a8we 
have  seen,  was  erected  only  in  the  middle  of  the  Qneen's  reign. 
Before  the  close  of  it  eighteen  theatres  existed  in  London  alone. 
Fifly  dramatic  poets,  many  of  tho  first  order,  appeared  in  the  fifl,y 
years  which  precede  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Putitana; 
and  great  as  is  the  number  of  their  works  which  have  perished, 
we  still  possess  a  hundred  dramas,  all  written  within  this  period, 
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and  of  which  at  least  a  half  are  excellent  A  glance  at  their  au- 
thors shows  us  that  the  iutelleutual  quiukening  of  the  age  had  now 
reached  the  mass  of  the  people.  Almost  all  o^  the  new  playwrights 
were  fairif  educated,  and  man^  were  university  men.  Uut,  iu- 
stead  of  courtly  singers  of  the  Sidney  and  Spensei-  soi-t,  we  sco  the 
advent  of  the  "poor  scholar."  The  earlier  dramaiistf,  such  as 
Nash,  Peele,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  were  for  the  most  part 
poor,  and  reckless  in  their  poverty ;  wild  livers,  defiant  of  Inw  or 
common  fame,  in  revolt  against  tiie  usages  and  religion  of  their  dar, 
"  atheists"  in  general  repute, "  iiolding  Moses  for  a  juggler,"  haunt- 
ing the  brothel  and  the  ale-honse,  and  dying  starved  or  in  tavern 
brawls.  But  with  their  appearance  began  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  few  plays  which  have  reached  us  of  an  earlier  date  are  either 
cold  imitations  of  the  elasaioal  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rude  farcea 
like  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  or  tragedies  snch  as  "Oorbediio," 
where,  poetic  as  occasional  passnt^es  may  be,  there  is  little  promise 
of  dramatic  development.  But  in  the  year  which  preoeded  the 
coming  of  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of  the  stage  suddenly 
changes,  and  the  new  dramatista  range  themselves  around  two  men 
of  very  difierent  genius,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Of  Greene,  as  the  creator  of  our  lighter  Knglish  prose,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  But  his  work  as  a  poet  was  of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance. No  figure  better  paints  the  group  of  young  playwrights. 
He  lefl  Cambridge  to  travel  through  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  bring 
back  the  debauonery  of  the  one  and  the  skepticism  of  the  other. 
In  the  words  of  remorse  he  wrote  before  his  death  he  paints  him- 
self as  a  drnnkard  and  a  roisterer.  Winning  money  only  by  cease- 
less pamphlets  and  plays  to  waste  it  on  wine  and  women,  and 
drinking  the  cup  of  lite  to  the  dregs.  Hell  and  the  after-world 
were  the  butts  of  his  ceaseless  mockery.  If  he  had  not  feared  the 
indgea  of  the  Queen's  courts  more  than  he  feared  God,  he  snid, 
m  bitter  jest,  he  should  often  have  turned  cutpurse.  He  mnrried, 
and  loved  hia  wife,  but  she  was  soon  deserted ;  and  the  wivtched 
profligate  found  himiielf  again  plnnged  into  excesses  which  he 
loathed,  though  he  could  not  live  without  them.  But  wild  as  was 
the  life  of  Greene,  his  pen  was  pure.  He  is  steadily  on  virtue's 
side  in  the  love  pamphlets  and  novelettes  he  poured  out  in  endless 
succesaion,  and  whose  plots  were  dramatized  by  the  school  whiuh 
gathered  round  him.  His  keen  perception  of  character  and  the 
relations  of  social  life,  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  style  exerted  an  innnence  on  his  contemporaries  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  Marlowe,  The  life  of  Marlowe  was  as  riotous, 
hia  skepticism  even  more  daring,  than  the  life  and  skepticism  of 
Qniene.  His  early  death  alone  saved  him,  in  all  probahilitv,  from 
a  prosecution  for  atheism.  He  was  charged  with  calling  Moses  a 
juggler,  and  with  boasting  that,  if  he  undertook  to  write  a  new 
religion,  it  should  be  a  better  religion  than  the  Christianity  he  saw 

S round  him.  But  in  a  fiir  higher  degree  than  Greene  he  is  the 
reatorof  the  English  drama.  Bora  at  the  opening  of  £lisal>eth*8 
ratjni,  the  son  of  a  Canterbury  shoe-maker,  but  educated  at  Cam- 
bndg^,  Marlowe  burst  on  the  world,  in  the  year  which  preceded 
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tbfl  triumph  over  the  Armada,  with  a  play  which  at  once  wrought 
a  revelation  in  the  Euglish  Btage.  Bombastic  and  extravagant 
as  it  was,  and  extrav&ganco  reached  its  height  in  the  scene  where 
captive  kings,  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia,"  drew  their  conquer- 
or^ oar  acroea  the  stage, "  Tambarlaine"  not  only  indicated  tho 
revolt  of  the  new  drama  against  the  timid  inanities  of  eupha- 
ism,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  the  secret  of 
which  Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the  playwrights  who  followed 
him.  He  perished  at  thirty  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  hia  brief 
career  he  had  struck  the  grander  notes  of  the  coming  drama.  His 
Jew  of  Malta  was  the  herald  of  Shyiock.  He  opened  in  "Edward 
the  Second"  the  series  of  historical  plays  which  gave  us  "  Caesar" 
and  "  Richard  the  Third."  Riotous,  grotesque,  and  full  of  a  mad 
thirst  for  pleasure  as  it  is,  hia  "  Faustus"  was  the  first  dramatic  at- 
tempt to  touch  the  ^reat  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
unseen  world,  to  paint  the  power  of  doubt  in  a  temper  leavened 
with  superstition,  the  daring  of  human  defiance  in  a  heart  aban- 
doned to  despair.  Rash,  uneqnal,  stooping  even  to  the  ridiculous 
in  his  cumbrous  and  vulsar  buffoonery,  there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe, 
a  conscious  grandeur  ot  tone,  a  range  of  passion,  which  set  him 
above  all  his  oon temporaries  save  one.  In  the  higher  qualities  of 
imagination,  as  in  the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  bis  "  mighty  line,*' 
he  is  inferior  to'Shakspere  alone. 

A  few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  &tal  stab,  make  op  the  life  of 
Marlowe ;  but  even  details  such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we 
know  so  tittle.  For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or 
two  trifling  legends,  and  these  almost  certainlv  false.  Not  a  sin- 
gle letter  or  characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  the  jests  "  spoken  at 
the  Mermaid,"  hardly  a  single  anecdote,  remains  to  illustrate  bis 
busy  life  in  London.  His  look  and  figure  in  later  ^e  have  been 
preserved  by  the  bust  over  his  tomb  at  Stratford,  and  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death  he  was  still  remembered  in  his  native  towo ; 
bnt  the  minute  diligence  of  the  inquirers  of  the  Georgian  time 
was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  single  detail,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
order,  whioh  could  throw  light  upon  the  years  of  retirement  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
his  temper  that  no  salient  peculiarity  seems  to  liave  left  its  trace 
on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries ;  it  is  the  very  grandeur  of 
his  ji^nius  whioh  precludes  us  from  discovering  any  personal  trait 
in  his  works.  His  supposed  self- revelation  in  the  Sonnets  is  so 
obscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  be  traced  even  by  tho  bold- 
est conjecture.  In  his  dramas  he  is  all  his  characters,  and  hia 
characters  range  over  all  mankind.  There  ia  not  one,  or  the  act 
or  word  of  one,  that  we  can  identify  personally  with  the  poot  him- 
selC 

He  waa  bom  in  the  sixth  year  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  twelve  years 
after  the  birth  of  Spenser,  three  years  later  than  the  birth  of  Bj^ 
con.  Marlowe  was  of  the  same  age  with  Shakspere;  Greene  prob- 
ably a  few  years  older.  Hia  father,  a  glover  and  small  farmer  of 
Strmtford-on-Avon,  was  forced  by  poverty  to  lay  down  bis  office 
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of  ftldermau,  as  his  son  reached  boyhood ;  and  the  Btress  of  por- 
erty  may  have  been  the  oauae  which  drove  William  Shalcspere, 
irlui  was  already  nmrried  at  eighteen  to  a  wife  older  than  himself, 
tx>  London  and  the  sti^e.  Hia  life  in  the  capital  is  said  (bat  the 
statement  is  mere  suesswork)  to  have  begun  in  hia  twenty-third 
year,  the  memorabfe  year  which  followed  Sidney's  death,  which 
preceded  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  and  which  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  Marlowe's  "  Tambiirlaine."  If  we  take  the  language 
of  the  Sonnets  as  a  record  of  his  personal  feeling,  hia  new  profes- 
sion as  an  actor  stirred  in  him  only  the  bitterness  of  aelf-oon tempt. 
He  chides  with  Fortune,  "  that  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
-than  public  means  that  public  manners  breed ;"  he  writhes  at  the 
t<hought  that  he  has  "  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view"  of  the 

f  aping  apprentices  in  the  pit  of  Blackfriars,  "Thenoe  comes  it," 
e  adds, "  that  my  name  reoeives  a  brand,  and  almost  thence  my 
nature  is  aubdued  to  that  it  works  in."  But  the  application  of 
the  worda  id  a  more  than  doubtful  one.  In  apite  of  petty  aquab- 
bles  with  some  of  hia  dramatic  rivala  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
the  genial  nature  of  the  new>comer  aeema  to  have  won  him  a  ^n- 
eral  love  among  his  fellow-aotors.  In  his  early  years,  while  still 
a  mere  fitter  of  old  plays  for  the  stage,  a  fellow-playwright,  Chet- 
tie,  answered  Greene's  attack  on  him  in  words  of  honest  affection : 
**  Myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  leas  civil,  than  he  excellent  in 
the  qnality  he  profeases:  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
hifl  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  augurs  hia  honeaty;  and  his  fa- 
cetious grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art."  His  partner  Bar- 
bags  spoke  of  him  after  death  as  a  "  worthy  fHend  and  fellow ;" 
ana  Jonson  handed  down  the  general  tradition  of  his  time  when 
he  described  him  as  "  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  na- 

His  profession  as  an  actor  was  at  any  rate  of  essential  service 
to  him  in  the  poetic  career  which  be  soon  undertook.  Not  only 
did  it  give  him  the  aense  of  theatrical  necessities  which  makes  bis 
plays  so  effective  on  the  boards,  but  it  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
pieces  aa  he  wrote  them  to  the  teat  of  the  stage.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  Jonson's  statement  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  a  line, 
there  is  no  justice  in  the  censnre  which  it  implies  on  hia  careleas- 
,DeBS  or  incorreotnesa.  The  conditions  of  poetic  publication  were 
•in  fact  wholly  different  from  those  of  our  own  day.  A  drama  re- 
mained for  years  in  manuscript  as  an  acting  piece,  snbj'ect  to  con- 
tinual revision  and  amendment;  and  every  rehearsal  and  represen- 
tation afforded  hints  for  change,  which  we  know  the  young  poet 
was  far  from  neglecting.  The  chance  which  has  preserved  an 
earlier  edition  of  his  "Hamlet"  shows  in  what  an  unsparing  way 
Shakspere  could  recast  even  the  finest  products  of  his  genius. 
Five  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  already  &mous  as  a  dramatist  Greene  speaks  bitterly  of 
him,  under  the  name  of  "Shake8cene,"asan''npstBrt  crow  beaati- 
fied  with  onr  feathers,"  a  sneer  which  points  to  a  time  when  the 
young  author  was  preparing  himself  for  loftier  flights  by  fitting 
older  pieces  of  hia  preaecessora  for  the  st^e.    He  was  soon  part* 
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ner  iu  the  theatre,  actor,  snd  playwright ;  and  another  niokname, 
that  of  "Johannes  Faototum,"  or  Jack  of  all  Trades,  shows  his  read- 
iness to  take  all  honest  work  which  came  to  hand.  "  Pericles"  and 
"Titus  Andronious"  are  probably  instances  of  almost  worthless 
but  popular  plays  touched  up  with  a  few  addiiiona  from  Shaks- 
pere's  pen ;  and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  Henry  the 
Sixth"  only  about  a  third  can  be  traced  to  him.  The  death  scene 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  though  uhosen  by  Reynolds  in  his  famous 
picture  as  specially  Shaksperian,  is  taken  bodily  from  some  older 
dramatist,  Marlowe  perhaps,  or  Peele,  whom  Shalispere  was  adaptr 
ini;  for  the  stage. 

^ith  the  poem  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,*' "  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  period  of  independent  ci-eation  fairly 
began.  The  date  of  its  publication  was  a  very  memorable  on& 
The  "Faerie  Queen"  had  appeared  only  three  years  before,  and 
had  placed  Spenser,  without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of  £nglii>h  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  leading  dramatists  of  the  time  passed 
at  this  moment  suddenly  away.  Greene  died  in  poverty  and  self- 
reproach  in  the  house  of  a  poor  shoe-maker.  "Doll,"  he  wrote  to 
the  wile  ho  bad  abandoned,  "  I  chaise  thee,  by  the  love  of  our 
vouth  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid ;  for 
if  he  and  his  wile  had  not  succored  me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets." 
"Oh,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live  I"  cried  the  yoting  poet 
from  his  bed  of  death — "  but  I  mnst  die,  of  every  man  abhorred  1 
Time,  loosely  spent,  will  not  again  be  won  I  My  time  is  loosely 
spent — and  I  undone !"  A  year  later,  the  death  of  Marlowe  in  a 
street  brawl  removed  the  only  rival  whose  powers  might  have 
equaled  Shakspere'a  own.  He  was  now  about  thirty ;  and  the 
twenty-three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
"Adonis"  and  his  death  were  filled  with  a  series  of  masterpieces. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  his  genius  than  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  he  produced  on  an 
average  two  dramas  a  year,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  changes 
and  transformations  he  effected  in  those  already  brought  on  the 
stage.  When  we  attempt,  however,  to  trace  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  order  of  his  plays  we  are  met, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  by  an  absence  of  an^  real  in- 
formation as  to  the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  is  hardly 
compensated  by  the  guesses  of  later  inquirers.  The  facts  on  which 
conjecture  has  to  build  are  indeed  extremely  few.  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  with  the  "  Lncrece,"  must  have  been  written  before  their 
publication  in  IS93~'94 ;  the  Sonnets,  though  not  published  till  1009, 
were  known  in  some  form  among  his  private  friends  as  early  as 
IfiBS.  His  earlier  plays  are  defined  by  a  list  given  in  the  "Wit's 
Treasury"  of  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  though  the  omission  of  a  play 
from  a  casaal  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  hardly  warrant  us  in 
assuming  its  necessary  non-existence  at  the  time.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  at  his  death  are  fixed,  in  the  same  approximate 
fiwhion,  throDgh  the  edition  pablished  bv  his  fellow-actors  Be- 
yond these  meagre  faots,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  publication  of 
»  few  of  his  dramss  in  his  lifetime,  all  is  onoertsin ;  and  the  con- 
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elusions  which  have  Wen  dniwD  from  these,  and  from  the  dramas 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  assumed  resemblances  with,  or  refer- 
ences to,  other  plays  of  the  period  can  only  be  accepted  as  rough 
approximations  to  the  truth.  His  lighter  comedies  aud  hisloritial 
dramas  can  be  assigned  with  fair  probability  to  the  period  be- 
tween 1693,  when  he  was  known  as  nothing  more  than  an  adapter, 


and  1698,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Meres.    Th 


bear  on  them  indeed  the  stamp  of  youth.  In  "Love's  Labor's  Lost'' 
the  young  playwright  quizzes  the  verbal  wit  and  high-flown  ex- 
travagance of  thought  and  phrase  which  Euphues  had  made  fash- 
ionable in  the  court  world  of  the  time ;  his  fun  breaks  almost  riut- 
oasiy  out  in  the  practical  jokes  of  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
the  endless  blunaerings  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Erroi-s."  His  work  is 
as  yet  marked  by  little  poetic  elevation,  or  by  passion ;  but  the 
easy  grace  of  the  dialogne,  the  dezteroas  management  of  a  compli- 
cated story,  the  genial  gayety  of  his  tone,  and  the  mnsic  of  his 
verse,  placed  Shakspere  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  fellows  as  a 
master  of  social  comedy.  In  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
which  followed,  perhaps,  these  earlier  efforts,  his  painting  of  man- 
ners is  suffused  oy  a  tendemess  and  ideal  beauty,  whicn  formed 
an  effective  protest  against  the  hard  though  vigorous  character- 
painting  which  the  first  success  of  Ben  Jonsoo  in  "Every  Man  in 
bis  Humor"  brought  at  the  time  into  foshion.  Quick  on  these  light- 
er comedies  followed  two,  in  which  his  genius  started  fully  into 
life.  His  poetic  power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself  with 
a  splendid  profusion  in  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  ■"  and  passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight 
through  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Side  by  side,  however,  with  these 
delicate  imaginings  and  piquant  sketches  of  manners,  had  been  ap- 
pearing during  this  short  interval  of  intense  activity  his  historical 
dramas.  No  plays  seem  to  have  been  more  popular,  from  the  ear- 
liest hours  of  the  new  stage,  than  dramatic  representations  of  our 
history.  Marlowe  had  shown  in  his  "Edward  the  Second"  what 
tragic  grandeur  could  be  reached  in  this  favorite  field  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Shakspere  bad  been  led  naturally  toward  it  by  his  ear- 
lier oceapation  as  an  adapter  of  stock  pieces  like  "Henry  the 
Sixth"  for  the  new  requirements  of  the  stage.  He  still  to  some 
extent  followed  in  plan  the  older  plays  on  the  subjects  he  selected, 
bat  in  his  treatment  of  their  themes  he  shook  boldly  off  the  yoke 
of  the  past.  A  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  human  character 
than  any  of  the  old  dramatists  had  reached  displayed  itself  in 
Riohard  the  Third,  in  Falstaff,  or  in  Hotspur ;  while  m  Constance 
and  Richard  the  Second  the  pathos  of  human  suffering  was  paint- 
ed as  even  Marlowe  had  never  dared  to  paint  it.  No  dramas  have 
done  more  for  his  enduring  popularity  with  the  mass  of  English- 
men than  these  historical  plays  of  Shakspere;  echoing  sometimes, 
aa  they  do,  much  of  our  national  prejudice  and  niifairness  of  tem< 
per  (as  in  bis  miserable  caricature  of  Joan  of  Arc),  but  instinct 
throDghont  with  English  humor,  with  an  English  love  of  hard 
fighting,  an  English  faith  in  the  doom  that  waits  upon  triumph- 
ant evil,  and  English  pity  for  the  fallen. 
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Whether  us  a  tragedian  or  aa  a  writer  of  eooial  comedy,  Sfaaks- 

Kere  had  now  passed  far  beyond  his  fellows.  "The  Muses,"  eud 
[eres, "  would  speak  with  Shaksperc's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they 
wonid  speak  English."  Hia  personal  popularity  was  at  its  height 
His  pleasant  temper,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  had  drawn  him 
early  into  contact  with  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
hia  "Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece  are  dedicated ;  and  the  different  tone 
of  the  two  dedications  shows  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripened 
into  an  ardent  friendship.  It  is  probably  to  Sonthampton  that 
the  earlier  sonnets  were  addressed  during  thia  period,  while  others 
may  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  hia  friend  during  the 
qnickly  changing  phases  of  the  Earl'a  adventurous  life.  His 
wealth,  too,  was  growing  fast.  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  his 
two  poems  the  dramatic  company  at  Blackfriai'S,  in  which  he  was 
a  partner  as  well  aa  actor,  bnilt  tneir  new  theatre  of  the  Globe  on 
the  Bankside ;  and  four  years  later  he  was  rich  enough  to  aid  his 
father,  and  buy  the  house  at  Stratford  which  afterwara  became  his 
home.  The  tradition  that  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  with  Falstaff 
in  "Henry  the  Fourth"  that  she  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her 
Falstaff  in  love — an  oi-dcr  which  produced  the  "Men-y  Wives  of 
Windsor" — whether  true  or  false,  shows  hia  repute  as  a  play- 
wright. As  the  group  of  earlier  poets  passed  away,  they  lound 
successors  in  Maraton,  Dekker,  Uiddteton,  Heywood,  and  Chap- 
man, and  above  all  in  Ben  Jonson.  But  none  of  these  conld  dis- 
pute the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  The  verdict  of  Meres  in  1698, 
that  "  Shakspere  among  the  English  is  the  moat  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage,"  represented  the  general  feeling  of  hie  con- 
temporaries. He  was  fnliy  master  at  last  of  the  resources  of  liia 
art.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  marks  the  oerfection  of  his  de- 
velopment as  a  dramatist  in  the  completeness  of  its  stage  effect, 
the  ingenuity  of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its  movement,  the  poetio 
beauty  of  its  higher  passages,  the  reserve  and  self-control  with 
which  its  poetry  is  used,  the  conception  and  development  of  char- 
acter, and  above  all  the  mastery  with  which  character  and  event 
are  grouped  round  the  figure  of^Shyiock.  But  the  poet*s  temper  is 
still  young ;  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  burst  of  gay 
laughter-  and  laughter  more  tempered,  yet  full  of  a  sweeter  fasci- 
nation, rings  round  us  in  "As  Tou  Like  II"  But  in  the  melan- 
choly and  meditative  Jacques  of  the  last  drama  we  feel  the  toncK 
of  a  new  and  graver  mood.  Youth,  so  full  and  buoyant  in  thf. 
poet  till  now,  seems  to  have  passed  almost  suddenly  away.  Shaks- 
pere had  nearly  reached  forty ;  and  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  which 
can  not  have  been  written  at  a  much  later  time  than  this,  there 
are  indications  that  he  already  felt  the  advance  of  premature  age. 
The  outer  world  suddenly  darkened  aroand  him;  the  brilliant 
circle  of  young  nobles  whose  friendship  he  had  shared  was  broken 
np  by  the  political  storm  which  buret  in  the  mad  struggle  of  ' 
the  Earl  of  Essex  for  power.  Essex  himself  fell  on  the  scaffold; 
hia  friend  and  Shakspere's  idol,  Southampton,  passed  a  prisoner 
into  the  Tower;  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  the  poet's  younger 
patron,  was  banished  from  Court.     Hard  a6  it  is  to  read  the  riddia 
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of  the  Eesez  rising,  ve  knov  that  to  some  of  the  yoanger  and  more 
cfaivalronH  tninda  of  the  age  it  seemed  a  ooble  effort  to  reecne  fin- 
gland  from  intriguers  who  were  sathering  roond  the  Queen ;  and  in 
this  eSbrt  Sbakspere  aeems  to  nave  taken  part.  The  production 
of  his  play  of  "  Richard  the  Second"  at  the  theatre  was  one  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  conspirators  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the 
revolution  they  had  contemplated ;  and  the  aaspension  of  the  play- 
ers, on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  marks  the  Government's  opinion 
as  to  the  way  their  sympathies  had  gone.  While  friends  were  thus 
falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  the  poet's  own  mind  seems  to 
have  oeen  going  through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and  nnrest. 
In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  it  is  difficult  and  even 
impossible  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  Sfaakspere's  inner  history 
from  the  Sonnets ;  "  the  strange  imagery  of  passion  which  passes 
over  the  magic  mirror,"  it  has  i>een  finely  said, "  has  no  tangible 
evidence  before  or  behind  it;"  but  its  mere  passing  is  itscn  an 
evidence  of  the  restlessness  and  agony  within,  1%e  change  in 
the  character  of  his  dramas  gives  a  surer  indication  of  his  change 
of  mood,  "There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  in  Shakspere's 
life,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, "  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  con- 
tent with  the  world  and  his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  ex- 
perience of  man's  worser  nature  which  intercourse  with  unworthy 
associates  by  choice  or  circumstances  peculiarly  t«aches,  these  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depth  of  his  great  mind  seem  not  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  or  Tlmon,  but  that  of 
one  primary  character — the  censnrer  of  mankind.  This  type  is 
first  seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jacqnes,  gazing  with  an 
undiminished  serenity  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  of 
manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in 
the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe 
in  the  Duke  in  '  Measnre  for  Measure.'  In  all  these,  however,  it 
is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet  this  is  mingled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
traordinary ctruumatances ;  it  shines  no  longer,  as  in  the  former 
charaotors,  with  a  steady  light,  but  plays  in  fitful  eoruscations 
amid  feigned  gayety  and  extravagance.  In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of 
sudden  inspiration  across  the  inoongruous  imagery  of  madness ;  in 
Tinion  it  is  obscured  by  the  exaggeration  of  misanthropy." 

The  "obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things"  which  hod 
given  their  philosophical  cast  to  the  wonderful  group  of  dramas 
which  had  at  last  raised  Shakspere  to  his  post  among  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  poets,  still  hang  round  him  in  the  years  of  quiet 
retirement  which  preceded  his  death.  The  wealth  he  had  amass- 
ed as  actor,  stage  proprietor,  and  anthor  enabled  him  to  purchase 
a  handsome  property  at  Stratford,  the  home  of  his  youth,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  tradition,  he  had  never  failed  to  visit  once  a  year 
since  he  left  it  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  London  boards.  His  last 
dramas, "Othello,"  "The  Tempest," " Ctesar,"  "Antony,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  were  written  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  competence,  in  the 
home  where  he  lived  as  a  country  gentleman  with  his  wife  andj 
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daugfaten.  His  clusical  pl&ys  vere  the  last  aBsertion  of  an  age 
whiuh  was  passing  away.  The  apirii  of  the  Rcnastcence  was  fad- 
ing before  the  spirit  of  the  Keformation.  PuritaDism  was  faardr 
eniDg  aod  narrowing,  while  it  was  invigorating  and  ennobling, 
life  b7  ita  stern  morality,  its  seriousness,  its  oouviotion  of  the  ont- 
nipotenve  of  Ood  and  of  the  weakness  of  man.  The  old  daring 
wniofa  had  turned  England  into  a  people  of  "adventurers,**  the 
sense  of  inexhaustible  resources  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  the 
bnojrant  freshness  of  yonth,  the  intoxicating  sense  of  beauty  and 
'oy,  which  had  created  Drake  and  Sidney  and  Marlowe,  were 
lying  with  Shakspere  hitnselfl  Hie  Bible  was  superseding  Pln- 
tarch.  The  pedantry  of  euphuism  was  giving  way  to  the  ped- 
antry of  Scriptural  phrases.  The  "obstinate  questionings  of  in- 
visible things  which  haunted  the  finer  minds  of  the  Renascence, 
were  being  stereotyped  into  the  theological  fonualas  of  the  Pre- 
destinarian.  A  new  political  world,  healthier,  more  really  nation- 
al, but  less  picturesque,  less  wrapped  in  the  mystery  and  splendor 
which  poets  love,  was  rising  with  the  new  moral  world.  Rifta 
which  were  still  little  were  widening  honr  by  hour,  and  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  the  great  fabric  of  Church  and  State  which  £lieabeth 
bad  built  up,  and  to  which  the  men  of  the  Renascence  clung  pas- 
sionately. From  all  this  new  world  of  feeling  and  action  Shaks- 
pePB  stood  utterly  aloof.  Of  the  popular  tendencies  ofPuritaiv- 
ism — and  great  as  were  its  faults,  Puritanism  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  first  political  system  which  recognized  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — Shakspere  knew  nothing.  In  nis  earlier  dra- 
mas he  had  reflected  the  common  faith  of  his  age  in  the  grandeur 
of  kingship  as  the  one  national  centre;  in  his  later  plays  ne  repre- 
sents the  aristooratio  view  of  social  lite  which  was  shared  by  all 
the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  timb  Conolanus  is  the  em- 
bodiment 01  a  great  noble;  and  the  reiterated  taunts  which  he 
hurls  in  play  after  play  at  the  rabble  only  echo  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  ftenascence.  Nor  were  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  the 
poet  those  of  the  coming  time.  While  the  world  was  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  specalations  of  theology,  man  and  man^ 
nature  remained  to  the  last  the  one  inezhaustible  subject  of  inters 
est  with  Shakspere,  as  it  had  been  with  his  favorite,  Montaigne. 
Caliban  was  his  latest  creation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  wheth- 
er his  faith,  if  faith  there  were,  was  Catholic  or  Protestant.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  he  had  any  religious  belief  or  not. 
The  religious  phrases  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  his  works 
are  little  more  than  expressions  of  a  distant  and  imaginative  rev- 
erence. And  on  the  deeper  grannds  of  religious  faitb  his  silence 
is  signifioanL  He  is  silent,  and  the  doubt  of  Hamlet  deepens  his 
silence,  about  the  after-world.  "  To  die,"  it  may  be,  was  to  him  as 
to  Claudio, "  to  go  we  know  not  where,"  Often,  at  any  rate,  as  his 
"  auestionings"  turn  to  the  riddle  of  life  and  death,  he  leaves  it  a 
Hadle  to  the  last,  without  heeding  the  common  theological  solu- 
tions aronnd  him.  "We  are  such  stuff  aa  dreams  are  made  of,aDd 
onr  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  tbe  Blinbethan  dranu  mod 
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the  nev  temper  of  the  nation  became  yet  itron^r  when  the 
death  of  Shakiipei-e  left  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  stage  to 
Sen  Jonson.  Jonson  retained  it  almost  to  the  moment  when  the 
drama  itself  perished  in  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  Webster 
and  Ford,  indeed,  surpassed  him  in  ti'agic  grandeur,  Massinger  in 
facility  and  grace,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  poetry  and  invent- 
iveness; but  m  the  breadth  of  his  dramatic  quality,  bis  range  over 
every  kind  of  poetic  excellence,  Jonson  was  excelled  by  ShalcB- 
pere  alone.  His  life  retained  to  the  last  the  riotous,  defiant  col- 
or  of  the  earlier  dramatic  world  in  which  he  had  made  his  way  to 
fame.  The  atep-son  of  a  brick-layer,  then  a  poor  Cambridge  schol- 
ar, he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Conntriee, 
killed  his  man  in  single  combat  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  re- 
taroed  at  nineteen  to  London  to  throw  himself  on  the  stage  for 
bread.  At  forty-five  he  was  still  so  vigorous  that  he  made  his 
way  to  Scotland  on  foot.  Even  in  old  age  his  "  mountain  belly," 
bis  scarred  face,  and  massive  frame  became  famous  among  the 
men  of  a  younger  time,  as  they  gathered  at  the  "Mermaid"  to  list- 
en to  his  wit,  his  poetry,his  outbursts  of  spleen  and  generosity,  of 
delicate  fancy,  of  pedantry,  of  riotous  excess.  His  entry  on  the 
stage  was  marked  by  a  proud  resolve  to  reform  it  Already  a 
fine  scholar  in  early  manhood,  and  disdainfnl  of  writers  who,  like 
Shakspere,  knew  "  small  Latin  and  lees  Greek,"  Jonson  aimed  at 
a  return  to  classio  seventy,  to  a  severer  critioism  and  taste.  He 
blamed  the  extravagance  which  marked  the  poetry  around  him, 
he  studied  his  ^lots,  he  gave  symmetry  and  regularity  to  his  sen- 
tences and  conoiseness  to  his  phrase.  Bot  creativenesa  disappears: 
in  his  social  comedies  we  are  among  qualities  and  types  rather 
than  men,  among  abstractions  and  not  characters.  His  comedy  is 
no  genial  reflection  of  life  as  it  is,  hnt  a  moral,  satirical  effort  to 
reform  manners.  It  is  only  his  wonderfiil  grace  and  real  poetic 
feeling  that  lighten  all  this  pedantry.  He  shares  the  vigor  and 
buoyancy  of  life  which  distingnished  the  school  from  wnich  he 

ring.  His  stage  is  thronged  with  figures.  In  spite  of  his  talk 
ut  correctness,  his  own  extravagance  is  only  saved  from  be- 
coming ridioulons  by  his  amazing  force.  If  he  oould  not  create 
characters,  his  wealth  of  striking  details  gave  life  to  the  types 
which  he  sabstituted  for  them.  His  poetry,  too,  is  of  the  highest 
order;  his  lyrics  of  the  purest,  lightest  fancy;  his  mi^sques  rich 
with  gorgeous  piotnres;  his  pastoral,  "The  Sad  Shepherd,"  frag- 
ment as  It  is,  breathes  a  delicate  tendemeBS,  But,  in  suite  of  the 
heauty  and  strength  which  lingered  on,  the  life  of  our  drama  was 
fast  ebbing  away.  The  interest  of  the  people  was  in  reality  being 
drawn  to  newer  and  graver  themes,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  threw  its  shadow  before  it,  and  the  efforts  of  the  play- 
wrights to  arrest  this  tendency  of  the  time  by  fresh  excitement 
only  brought  about  the  rnin  of  the  stage.  The  grossness  of  the 
later  comedy  is  incredible.  Almost  as  incredible  is  the  taste  of 
the  later  tragedians  for  horrors  of  incest  and  blood.  The  hatred 
of  the  Puritans  to  the  stage  was  not  a  mere  longing  to  avenge 
dte  taanta  and  IdsdIu  which  the  stage  had  leveled  at  Puritan- 
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ism ;  it  vas  in  the  mahi  the  honest  hatred  of  Clod-fearing  men 
agunst  the  foulest  depravity  preseated  in  a  poetic  and  attraotiTe 
form. 

8«Uui  Tin.— Th«  CoBfpuit  of  Iraland.    I6B8— 1610. 


compilation  k:  .  ,         ,  , 

Dr.  O'Donovan.  Its  eccle«ia«tical  hiBtoiy  i*  drylj  but  accunitely  told  bj  Dr.  I^ni- 
gsnC'EcclwiBallcBl  Histoir  of  Ireland,  Dablin,  1829).  The  ebief  antltoritiesfor 
Iba  earlier  conqoest  under  Henrf  the  Secocd  are  the  "Eipasnatio  et  TopographU 
Bibemica,"  excellenllj  edited  for  the  Rolls  Setiea  bj  Mr.  Dimock,  and  the  Anglo- 
NormBO  poem  edited  bj  M.  Francisque  Michel  (iJondon,  Fickeiing,  1BI>T\  Mr. 
Froude  Uaa  devoted  especial  attention  to  tbe  relations  of  Ireland  with  the  Tadors ; 


(hem  in  his  prsfaceB  of  the  Slate  Papers  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  or 
to  Mr.  Gardiner'a  careful  and  lempravte  account  of  the  final  conqoest  and  settlement 
under  Monatjor  and  Chichester  ("IliBtoi;  of  England  from  tbe  Acceseion  of  Jamea 
the  First"),  The  two  leriea  of ''  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ireland"  bj  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bich^  are  lemaAable  for  their  infonoatioii  and  fiiiraess.] 


While  Enffland  became  "  a  nest  of  singing  birds"  at  home,  tlie 
last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  splendor  and  triumph 
abroad.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  began  a  series  of  victones 
whioh  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  the  world.  The  ezhaastion  of  the  royal  treaaury  indeed  soon 
foroed  Elizabeth  to  content  herself  with  issuing  oommisBione  to  vol- 
unteers ;  but  the  war  was  a  national  one,  and  the  nation  waged  it 
lor  itself  In  the  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armada  two  hundred 
vessels  and  twenty  thoasand  volunteers  gathered  at  their  own  cost 
at  Plymouth,  under  the  cotnmand  of  Drake  and  Norris,  plundered 
Gorunna,  and  insulted  the  Spanish  coast.  A  new  buccaneertng  ex- 
pedition, which  had  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  under  Drake, 
captured  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  rich 
merchant  cities  of  the  colonies.  Philip  was  roused  by  the  insult 
to  new  dreams  of  invasion,  but  his  threat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was 
met  by  a  daring  descent  of  the  English  forces  upon  Cadis.  The 
town  was  plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground;  thirteen  vessels 
of  war  were  fired  in  its  harbor,  and  the  stores  accumulated  for  the 
expedition  utterly  destroyed.  In  spite  of  this  crushing  blow  ft 
Spanish  fleet  gathered  in  the  followmg  year  and  set  sail  for  the 
English  coast ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  predecessor,  storms  proved 
more  fetal  than  the  English  guns,  and  the  ships  were  wrecked  and 
almost  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  From  this  moment  it 
waa  through  France,  rather  than  by  a  direot  attack,  that  Fhilip 
hoped  to  reach  England.  The  Armada  had  hardly  been  dispersed, 
when  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Yalois,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne;  and  the  aooession 
of  a  Protestant  sovereign  at  onoe  ranged  the  Catholics  of  France 
to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  Xicague  and  its  leaders,  the  Guises. 
The  League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  those  of  a  heretic,  admitted 
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the  ridiculous  pretensions  which  Philip  advanced  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  received  tbe  support  of  SpanUh  soldiery  and  Spanish 
treasure.  This  new  effort  of  Spain,  an  effort  whose  triumph  must 
have  ended  in  her  ruin,  forced  Elizabeth  to  aid  Heury  with  men 
and  money  in  his  seven  years'  struggle  against  the  overwhelm 
odds  whicn  seemed  arrayed  against  him ;  but  valuable  as  was 
support,  it  was  by  the  Siuk's  amazing  courase  and  energy  that 
idctory  was  at  last  wrested  from  his  foes.  In  spite  of  rehgi — 
passion,  the  national  spirit  of  France  revolted  more  and  more  fi 
the  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  King's  submission  to  the  faith  held  by 
the  bulk  of  hia  subjects  &t  last  destroyed  all  chance  of  Philip's 
suooesB.  "Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass"  was  the  famous  phrase  in 
which  Henry  explained  bis  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
but  the  step  did  more  than  secure  Paris.  It  at  once  dashed  to 
the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance,  it  dissolved  the  Leaeue, 
and  enabled  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  reunited  people  to  ktco 
I%i1ip  to  acknowledge  his  title  and  to  consent  to  peace  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vervina. 

With  the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France  and  the  assertion 
of  English  supremacy  at  sea,  all  danger  from  Spain  passed  quietly 
away,  and  Elizabeth  was  able  to  direct  her  undivided  energies  to 
the  la^t  work  which  illustrates  her  reign. 

To  understand,  however,  the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  we  must 
retnce  our  steps  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  civi" 
tion  of  the  island  bad  at  that  time  lallen  far  below  the  height 
which  it  had  reached  when  its  missionaries  brought  religion  and 
learning  to  the  shores  of  Korthumbria,  Learning  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  Christianity  which  had  been  a  vital  force  in  the 
eoghtb  century  hod  died  into  asceticism  and  superstition  in  the 
twelfth,  and  had  ceased  to  influence  the  morality  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  Church,  destitute  of  any  effective  organization,  was 
powerless  to  do  the  work  which  it  had  done  elsewhere  in  West- 
em  Europe,  or  to  introdace  order  into  the  anarchy  of  warring 
tribes.  On  the  contrary,  it  shared  the  anarchy  around  it.  Ite 
head,  the  Coarb,  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sank  into  the  heredi- 
tary chieftain  of  a  clan ;  its  bishops  were  withont  dioceses,  and 
often  mere  dependents  of  the  grenfer  monasteries.  Hardly  a  trace 
of  any  central  authority  remained  to  knit  the  tribes  into  a  single 
nation,  thongh  the  King  of  Ulster  claimed  supremacy  over  his 
fellow-kings  of  Manster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught ;  and  even  with- 
in these  minor  kingships  the  regal  authority  was  little  more  than 
a  name.  The  one  living  thing  in  the  social  and  political  chaos 
was  the  sept,  or  tribe,  or  clan,  whose  institutions  remained  those 
of  the  earliest  stage  of  human  civilization.  Its  chieilainship  was 
hereditary,  but,  instead  of  passing  from  father  to  son,  it  was  held 
by  whoever  was  the  eldest  member  of  the  ruling  family  at  the 
time.  The  land  belonging  to  the  tribe  was  shared  among  its 
members,  bnt  redivided  among  them  at  certain  intervals  of  years. 
The  practice  of  "  fosterage,"  or  adoption,  bound  the  adopted  cliild 
more  closely  to  its  foster-parents  than  to  its  family  oy  blood. 
Whatever  elements  of  improvement  or  progress  had  been  intro- 
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duced  into  the  island  at  an  earlier  time  disappeBFed  in  the  long 
and  detitructive  struggle  with  the  Danes.  The  ooal^towns,  neb 
as  Dublin  or  Waterford,  whicJi  the  invaders  fonnded,  remained 
Danish  in  blood  and  manners,  and  at  fend  with  the  Celtic  tribes 
around  them,  though  sonaetimea  forced  by  the  fortunes  of  wur  to 
pay  tribute,  and  to  accept,  in  name  at  least,  the  overlordship  of  th« 
IriBh  kin^s.  It  was  throuzh  these  towns,  however,  that  the  inter- 
course with  England,  which  had  praoticallT  ceased  since  the  eigfatJi 
century,  was  to  some  extent  renewed,  Cnt  off  from  the  native 
Churcli  of  the  island  by  national  antipathy,  the  Danish  coast-oitiea 
applied  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  the  ordination  of  their  biab- 
opx,  and  acknowledged  a  right  of  spiritual  Buperriaion  in  Lanfrano 
and  Anselm.  The  relations  thus  formed  were  drawn  closer  by 
the  slave-trade,  which  the  Conqueror  and  Bishop  Wulfstan  sno- 
ceeded  for  a  time  in  suppressing  at  Bristol,  but  which  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived.  At  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second^  ac- 
cession Ireland  was  full  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been  kidnaped 
and  sold  into  slavery,  in  spite  ot  royal  prohibitions  and  the  Bpirit- 
□al  menaces  of  the  English  Church.  The  slave-trade  %WoTaed  a 
legitimate  pretext  for  war,  had  a  pretext  been  needed  by  tbe  am- 
bition of  Henry  the  Second ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  that 
king's  coronation  John  of  Salisbury  was  dispatched  to  obtain  the 
Papal  sanction  for  his  invasion  of  the  island.  The  enterprise,  as  it 
was  laid  before  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  took  the  color  of  a  cnisade. 
The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  general  body  of  Christendom, 
the  absence  of  learning  and  civilization,  the  scandalous  vices  of  its 
people,  were  alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henrv*8  action.  It  was  the 
general  belief  at  the  time  that  all  islands  fell  nnder  the  jnrisdie- 
tion  of  the  Papal  See,  and  it  was  as  a  possession  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permission  to  enter  Ireland. 
His  aim  was  "  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Chnrch,  to  restrain  the 
progress  of  vices,  to  correct  the  manners  of  its  people  and  to  plant 
virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christiui  religion."  He 
engaged  to  "subject  the  people  to  laws, to  extirpate  vicious  cus- 
toms, to  respect  the  rights  of  the  native  churches,  and  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  PeteHs-pence"  as  a  recognition  of  the  overlordship 
of  the  Roman  See.  Hadrian  by  his  bull  approved  the  enterprise 
as  one  prompted  by  "  the  ardor  of  faith  and  love  of  religion,"  anil 
declared  his  will  tbat  the  people  of  Ireland  should  receive  Henry 
with  all  honor,  and  revere  him  as  their  lord.  The  Papal  bull  was 
produced  in  a  great  council  of  the  English  baronage,  but  the  op- 
position was  strong  enough  to  force  on  Henry  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  his  schemes,  and  his  energies  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  to  plans  of  continental  aggrandizement. 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  when  an  Irish  chieftain,  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster,  presented  himself  at  Henry's  Court,  and  did 
homage  to  him  for  the  dominions  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
in  one  of  the  endless  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  island.  Der- 
mot returned  to  Ireland  with  promises  of  aid  from  the  English 
knighthood ;  and  was  soon  followed  by  Robert  Fitr-Stephen,  a  son 
of  the  Constable  of  Cardigan,  with  a  small  band  of  a  bandreHi  mod 
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forty  knights,  sixty  men  at  arms,  and  three  or  fonr  hnndred  Welih 
archere.  Small  as  was  the  namber  of  the  advcntnrera,  their  horses 
and  arras  proved  irresistible  to  the  Irish  kems;  a  sally  of  the 
men  of  Wexford  was  avenged  by  the  storm  of  their  town ;  the 
Ossory  clans  were  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  Dermot, 
seuing  a  bead  from  the  heap  of  trophies  which  his  men  hod  piled  at 
his  feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips  with  bis  t«etb. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  heralded  the  coming  of  Richard  of 
Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Striguil,  a  ruined  baron  who  bore  the 
nickname  of  Strongbow,  and  who  in  defiance  of  Henry's  prohibi- 
tion landed  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  aa  Dermot's  mer- 
cenary, near  Waterford.  The  city  was  at  once  stormed,  and  the 
nnited  forces  of  the  Earl  and  King  inarched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin. 
In  apite  of  a  relief  attempted  by  the  King  of  Connaiight,  who  was 
recognized  as  overking  of  the  island  by  tno  rest  of  the  tribes,  Dnb- 
lin  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  the  marriage  of  Earl  Itiohard  with 
Eva,  Dermot's  daughter,  left  him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
whicb  followed  quickly  on  these  successes,  master  of  his  kingdom 
of  Leinster.  The  new  lord  had  soon,  however,  to  hurry  baok  to 
Enfflaad,  and  appease  the  jealousy  of  ^enry  by  the  surrender  of 
Dublin  to  the  Crown,  by  doing  homage  for  Leinster  as  an  English 
lordship,  and  by  accompanying  the  ^ng  in  his  voyage  to  the  new 
dominion  which  the  adventurers  had  won.  Had  Henry  been  al- 
lowed by  fortune  to  carry  out  his  pnrpose,  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
would  now  have  been  acoomplished.  The  King  of  Connanght  in- 
deed and  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  refused  him  homage,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Iriab  tribes  owned  his  suKerainty;  the  bishops  in  synod  at 
Casbel  recognised  him  as  their  lord ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  north  and  west,  and  to  secure  his  conquest  by  a  sys- 
tematic erection  of  castles  throughout  the  country,  when  the 
tronblea  which  followed  on  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  re- 
called him  hurriedly  to  Normandy.  The  lost  opportunity  never 
^ain  arrived.  Connanght,  indeed,  bowed  to  a  nominal  acknowl- 
edgment of  Henry's  overtordehip ;  John  De  Conrcy  penetrated 
into  Ulster  and  established  himself  at  Downpatrick ;  and  the  King 

ttlanned  for  a  while  the  establishment  of  his  youngest  son,  John,  aa 
ord  of  Ireland.  But  the  levity  of  the  yonng  prince,  who  mocked 
the  mde  dresses  of  the  native  chieflains,  and  plucked  them  in  in- 
sult by  the  beard,  compelled  his  recall ;  and  nothing  but  the  feuds 
and  weakness  of  the  Irish  tribes  enabled  the  adventurera  to  hold 
the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork, 
which  formed  what  was  known  as  the  "  English  Pale." 

Had  the  Irish  driven  their  invaders  into  the  sea,  or  the  English 
succeeded  in  the  complete  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  misery  of  its 
after-bistory  might  have  been  avoided.  A  struggle  such  as  that 
of  Scotland  under  Bmce  might  have  produced  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  union  wbi^  would  have  formed  a  people  ont  of 
the  mass  of  warring  clans,  A  conquest  such  as  that  of  England 
by  the  Normans  wonld  have  spread  at  any  rate  the  law,  the  order, 
the  peace,  and  civilisation  of  the  conquering  country  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  conquered.     Unhappily  Ireland,  while 
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powerless  to  effect  its  deliverance,  was  strong  enough  to  hold  its 
assailants  at  bay.  Tbe  country  was  broken  iuto  twolialves,  whose 
oouflict  has  never  ceased.  Tlie  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes  was 
only  inteoEified  by  their  hatred  of  the  civilized  intruders.  The 
intruders  themselves,  penned  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale, 
fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  barbarism.  All  lawlessness, 
the  ferocity,  the  narrowness  of  feudalism,  broke  out  unchecked  in 
the  horde  of  adventurers  who  held  the  land  by  their  sword.  It 
needed  the  stern  vengeance  of  John,  whose  army  stormed  their 
strongholds,  ^d  drove  the  leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve 
even  their  fealty  to  the  English  Crown.  John  divided  the  Pale 
into  counties,  and  ordered  the  observance  of  the  English  law ;  but 
the  departure  of  his  army  was  the  signal  for  a  return  of  the  an- 
archy which  he  had  trampled  underfoot.  Every  Irishman  with- 
out the  Pale  was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  noi'  was  bis  mur- 
der cognizable  by  the  law.  Half  the  subsistenoe  of  the  barons 
was  drawn  from  their  forays  across  the  border,  and  these  forays 
were  avenged  by  incnvsions  of  native  maraudei-s,  which  carried 
havoc  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  English  settlers  in  the  Pale  it- 
self were  harried  and  oppressed  by  enemy  and  protector  alike; 
while  the  feuds  of  baron  with  baron  wasted  their  strength,  and 
pi-evented  any  effective  combination  against  the  Irish  enemy. 
The  landing  of  a  Scotoh  force  after  Bannockbnrn  with  Edward 
Bruce  at  its  head,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  clans  oo  its  ap- 
pearance, drove  indeed  the  barons  to  a  momentary  union ;  and 
in  the  bloody  field  of  Athenry  their  valor  was  proved  by  the 
alanghter  of  eleven  thousand  of  their  foes,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  great  sept  of  the  O'Connors.  But  with 
victory  returned  anarchy  and  degradation.  The  barons  sank  more 
and  more  into  Irish  ohieflains;  the  Fitz-Maurices,  who  became 
Earls  of  Desmond,  and  whose  great  tenitory  in'  the  South  was 
erected  into  a  county  palatine,  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of 
the  natives  around  them ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny were  fruitless  to  oheck  the  growth  of  this  evil.  The  stat- 
ute forbade  the  adoption  by  any  man  of  English  blood  of  the  Irish 
language,  or  name,  or  dress;  it  enforced  the  use  of  English  law, 
and  made  that  of  the  native,  or  Brehon,  law,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Pale,  an  act  of  treason ;  it  made  treasonable  any  marriage  of 
the  Englishry  with  persons  of  Irish  blood,  or  any  adoption  of  En- 
glish children  by  Irish  foster-fathers.  The  anxiety  with  which  the 
English  Government  watched  the  degradation  which  its  laws  had 
failed  to  avert  stirred  it  at  last  to  a  serious  efibrt  for  the  conquest 
and  organization  of  the  island.  In  one  of  the  inter^'als  of  peace 
which  checkered  his  stormy  reign,  Richard  the  Second  landed  with 
an  army  of  overpowering  strength,  before  the  advance  of  which 
into  the  interior  all  notion  of  resistance  waa  quickly  abandoned. 
Seventy>five  chiefs  of  clans  did  him  homage ;  and  the  four  ovei-- 
kings  of  the  island  followed  him  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  to  re> 
eeive  the  order  of  knighthood.  The  King  devoted  himself  eagw- 
ly  to  the  woHc  of  formmg  an  effective  government  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  removal  of  tyrannical  officers,  and  the  coib 
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ciliation  of  the  native  tribes;  bnt  the  troubles  in  Eo^land  Boon 
interrupted  his  eSbrts,  and  all  traces  of  his  work  vaciehed  with 
the  embarkation  of  hta  soldiers. 

With  the  renewal  of  the  French  wars,  and  the  outburst  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Rosea,  Ireland  was  again  left  to  itself  The  poliojr 
of  Henrf  the  Seventh  threw  power  without  stint  into  the  nands 
of  the  nobles  of  the  Pale.  When  the  Earl  of  Desmond  defied  the 
authority  of  the  GoverDnaeot,  Henry  made  him  Lord  Deputy.  "All 
Ireland  can  not  rule  this  man,"  complained  the  Council.  "Then 
shall  he  rule  all  Ireland,"  replied  the  King.  In  the  opening  of  bis 
successor's  reign  English  ianuenoe  reached  its  lowest  point  of  de- 

S-ession.  The  si^at  Xorman  lords  of  the  South,  the  Butlers  and 
eraldines,  the  De  la  Poors  and  the  Fitzpatricks,  though  subjects 
in  name,  were  in  fact  defiant  of  royal  autnoiity.  In  manners  and 
outer  seeming  they  had  sunk  into  mere  natives;  their  feuds  were 
as  incessant  as  those  of  the  Irish  aepts ;  and  their  despotism  over 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  combined  the  horrors  of  feudal 
oppression  with  those  of  Celtic  anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation,  by 
oppression,  by  misgovemment,  plundered  alike  by  Celtic  maraud- 
ers and  by  the  troops  levied  to  disperse  them,  the  wretched  descend- 
ants of  the  first  English  settlers  preferred  even  Irish  misrule  to  En- 
glish "  order,"  and  the  border  of  the  Psie  retreated  steadily  toward 
Dublin.  The  towns  of  the  sea-board,  sheltered  by  their  waits  and 
their  municipal  self-zovemuieut,  formed  the  only  exoeptions  to 
the  general  chaos;  elsewhere  throughout  its  dominions  the  En- 
glish Government,  though  still  strong  enough  to  break  down  any 
open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  rule.  From  the  Celtic  trib^ 
without  the  Pale  even  tne  remnant  of  civilization  and  of  native 
union  which  had  lingered  on  to  the  time  of  Strongbow  had  van- 
ished away.  The  feuds  of  the  Irish  septs  were  as  bitter  as  their 
hatred  of  the  stranger;  and  the  Government  at  Dublin  found  it 
easy  to  maintain  a  strife,  which  saved  it  the  necesstty  of  self-de- 
fense, among  a  people  whose  "  nature  is  such  that  for  money  one 
shall  have  the  son  to  war  against  his  father,  and  the  father  against 
his  child."  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  annals  of  the  country  which  remained  under  native  rule  re- 
cord more  than  a  hnndred  raids  and  battles  between  clans  of  the 
Korth  alone.  But  the  time  was  at  last  oome  for  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  England  to  introduce  order  into  this  chaos  of  tur- 
bulence and  mbroTe.  To  Henry  the  Eighth  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  by  his  father  was  utterly  hateful.  His  purpose  was 
to  rule  in  Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  efiieotively  as  he  ruled  in  En- 
gland, and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  be  bent  bis  whole 
enen^ies  to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  the  first  hours  of  his  ac- 
cession, indeed,  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavier  hand  of  a  master; 
and  the  Geraldines,  who  hod  l>eeM  suffered  under  the  pi-eoeding 
reign  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were  quick  to 
discover  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  stoop  to  be  their  tool 
They  resolved  to  frighten  England  agam  into  a  conviction  of  its 
helplessness;  and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitsgerald  followed 
the  usual  &sbioD  of  Irish  revolts.     A  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Dablin,  a  capture  of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  oastle,  a  faany- 
iug  of  the  Pale,  ended  in  a  Budden  diaappearanoe  of  the  rebels 
among  the  bogs  and  forests  of  the  border  on  the  advance  of  the 
English  forces.  It  had  been  usual  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this 
by  a  raid  of  the  same  character,  by  a  corresponding  failure  before 
the  castle  of  the  rebellious  noble,  and  a  retreat  like  nis  own,  vhich 
served  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations  and  a  compromise.  Ud- 
Inokily  for  the  Gerald ines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  tase  Ireland  se- 
riously in  hand,  and  he  had  Cromwell  to  execute  his  will.  8kef^ 
fingtou,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with  him  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, which  worked  a  stanling  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
island.  The  castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion  were 
battered  into  ruins.  Maynooth,  the  impregnable  stronghold  from 
which  the  Geraldines  threatened  Dablin,  and  ruled  the  Pale  st 
their  will,  was  beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So  crushing  and  un- 
foreseen was  the  blow  that  resistance  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not 
only  was  the  power  of  the  great  Norman  house  which  had  towered 
over  Ireland  utterly  broken,  but  only  a  single  boy  was  left  to  pre- 
serve its  nani& 

With  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines  Ireland  felt  itself  In  a  master's 
crasp.  "  Irishmen,"  wrote  one  of  the  lord  justices  to  Cromwelt, 
"  were  never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  King's  sessions  are  being 
kept  in  five  shires  more  than  formerly."  'Sot  only  were  the  En- 
glishmen of  the  Pale  at  Henry's  feet,  but  the  kerns  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  sent  iu  their  submiseion ;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
men's  memory  an  English  army  appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced 
the  South  to  obedience.  The  great  castle  of  the  O'Briens,  whiuh 
guarded  the  passes  of  the  Shannon,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
Its  fall  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  Clare.  The  capture  of 
Athlone  brought  about  the  reduction  of  Connaught,  and  assnred 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  the  De  Burghs  or  Bourkes, 
who  had  assumed  an  almost  royal  authority  in  the  West  The  re- 
sistance of  the  tribes  of  the  North  was  broken  in  the  victorr  of 
Bellaboe.  In  seren  years,  partly  through  the  vigor  of  Skeffing- 
ton's  successor,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  the 
resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  limited  to  the  walls  of  Dnbhn,  was  acknowledged 
over- the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  But  submissian  was  far 
from  being  all  that  Henry  desired.  His  aim  was  to  civilize  the 
people  whom  he  had  conquered  — to  rule  not  by  force,  but  by 
law.  But  the  only  conception  of  law  which  the  King  or  his 
ministers  could  frame  was  that  of  English  law.  The  customary 
law  which  prevailed  without  the  Pale,  the  native  system  of 
clan  government  and  common  tenure  of  laud  by  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  the  poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  OTer  the  Irish 
tongue,  were  either  unknown  to  the  English  statesmen,  or  despised 
by  them  as  barbarous.  The  one  mo^  of  civilizing  Ireland  and 
redresssing  its  chaotio  misrule  which  presented  itself  to  their 
minds,  was  that  of  destroying  the  whole  Celtio  tradition  of  the 
Irish  people— that  of  "  making  Ireland  English"  in  manners,  in  law, 
and  in  tongue.    T%e  Deputy,  Parliament,  judges,  sherifia,  which 
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already  existed  within  the  Pale,  furnished  a  faint  oopy  of  English 
institutions;  and  these,  it  was  Loped,  might  be  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  island.  The  English  language  and  mode  of  life 
-would  follow,  it  was  believed,  the  Engliiih  law.  The  one  efieiitual 
way  of  bringing  about  such  a  change  as  this  lay  in  a  oomulete 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its  coluuizstion  by  Knglish  settlers ; 
but  from  this  course,  pressed  on  him  aa  it  had  been  by  his  own 
lieatenaiita  and  by  the  settlers  of  tbe  Pale,  even  the  iron  will  of 
Henry  shrknk.  It  was  at  once  too  bloody  and  too  expensive.  To 
win  over  the  chiefs,  to  turn  them  by  policy  and  a  patient  generosir 
ty  into  English  Dobles,  to  ose  the  traditional  devotion  of  their  tribal 
dependents  as  a  means  of  diffusing  tbe  new  civilisation  of  their 
(diiefs,  to  troBt  to  time  and  steady  government  for  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  country,  was  a  policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  hu- 
mane, and  more  statesmau-like.  It  was  this  system  which,  even 
before  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  adopt; 
and  it  waa  this  which  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when  the  conquest  had 
laid  it  at  hia  feet.  The  chiefs  were  to  be  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tage of  justice  and  legal  rale.  Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to  "  ex- 
pel them  from  their  lands  and  dominions  lawfully  possessed"  was 
to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise  "  to  conserve  them  as  their  own." 
Even  their  remonstrances  against  the  introduction  of  English  law 
were  to  be  regarded,  and  the  course  of  justice  to  be  enforced  or 
mitigated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the 
resumption  of  lands  or  rights  which  clearly  belonged  to  tbe  Crown 
''sober  ways,  politic  shifts,  and  amiable  persuasions"  were  to  be 
preferred  to  rigorous  dealing.  It  waa  this  system  of  conciliation 
which  was  in  the  main  carried  out  by  the  English  Government 
under  Henry  and  bis  two  successors,  Chieflaio  aller  chieftain  was 
won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed 
him  in  the  poaseseion  of  his  lands,  and  left  bis  authority  over  his 
tribesmen  nntouohed,  on  conditions  of  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of  ab- 
stinence from  illegal  wars  and  exactions  on  his  tell ow-subjectn,  and 
of  rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time  to  the  Crown. 
The  sole  test  of  loyalty  demanded  was  the  acceptance  of  an  En- 
glish title,  and  the  education  ofa  eon  at  the  English  Court;  thongh 
ID  some  oases,  like  that  of  tbe  O'Xeills,  a  promise  was  exacted  to 
use  the  Knglish  langu^^  and  dress,  and  to  encouii^e  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Compliance  with  conditions  such  as  these  was  pro- 
cured, not  merely  by  the  terror  of  the  royal  name,  but  by  heavy 
bribes.  The  ohieflains  in  fact  profited  greatly  by  the  change. 
Not  only  were  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  granted  to  them 
on  their  assumption  of  their  new  titles,  but  the  English  lav-courts, 
ignoring  the  Insh  custom  by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe 
at  large,  regarded  the  chiefs  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  assumpUon  by  Henry  of  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  in  the 
place  of  the  older  title  of  Lord,  which  followed  naturally  on  his 

inarrel  wilji  the  Papacy,  was  the  fitting  crown  of  the  new  system. 

[lie  merits  of  the  system  were  unquestionable;  its  fanlta  were 
fluch  aa  a  statesman  of  that  day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  per- 
ceive-    The  prohibition  of  tbe  national  dress,  customs,  laws,  and 
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langnage  ranat  hsre  Beemed  to  the  Tudor  politJciaDS  merely  the 
aappression  of  a  barbarism  which  stood  in  toe  way  of  all  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  error  of  their  attempt  oonld  only  be  felt,  if  felt  at 
all,  in  the  districts  without  the  Pale,  Their  firm  and  conciliatory 
policy  mast  in  the  end  have  won,  bat  for  the  fatal  blander  which 
plunged  Ireland  into  religions  strife  at  the  moment  when  her  civil 
strife  seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Ever  since  Strongbow's 
landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  Chnroh,  simply  because  there 
had  been  no  one  Irish  nation.  There  was  not  the  slightest  difier- 
ence  in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the  Church  without  the 
Pale  and  the  Church  within  it  But  within  the  Pale  the  clergy 
were  exclusively  of  English  blood  and  speech,  and  without  it  they 
were  exclusively  of  Inah.  Irishmen  were  abnt  out  by  law  from 
abbeys  and  churches  within  the  English  boundary ;  and  the  ill- 
will  of  the  natives  shut  out  ED^lisnmen  from  churches  and  ab- 
beys ontaide  iL  As  to  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  it  was 
much  on  a  level  with  its  political  condition.  Fends  and  mismle 
had  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  bishops  were 
political  officers,  or  hard  fighters  like  the  chiefs  aronnd  them ; 
their  sees  were  neglected,  their  cathedrals  abandoned  to  decay. 
Through  whole  diocesea  the  churches  lay  in  ruins  and  without 
priests.  The  only  preaching  done  in  the  coantry  was  done  by  the 
begging  friars,  and  in  Ireland  the  number  of  friars'  houses  was 
few.  "If  the  King  do  not  provide  a  remedy,"  it  was  said  in  1525, 
"  there  will  be  no  more  Christentie  than  in  the  middle  of  Turkey." 
Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  provided  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  Politically  Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the 
great  revolution  which  waa  aevering  the  one  country  from  the 
Papacy  extended  itself  naturally  to  the  other.  The  results  of  it 
indeed  at  first  seemed  small  enoagb.  The  Supremacy,  a  question 
which  had  convulsed  England,  paased  over  into  Ireland  to  meet 
its  only  obstacle  in  a  general  inaifierence.  Every  body  was  ready 
to  accept  it  without  a  thought  of  its  conseqaencea.  The  bishops 
and  elergy  within  the  Pale  bent  to  the  King's  will  as  easily  as  their 
fellows  in  England,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  at  least 
four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale.  The  native  chieftains 
made  no  more  scruple  than  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  renouncing 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  acknowledging  Henry  as 
the  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  under 
Christ."  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to  the  diseolutioa  of 
the  abbeys  which  had  been  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  greedy  chieftains  showed  themselves  perfectly 
willing  to  share  the  plunder  of  the  Church.  But  the  results  of  the 
measure  were  fatal  to  the  little  calture  and  religion  which  even 
the  past  centuries  of  disorder  had  spared.  Such  as  they  were,  the 
religious  housea  were  the  only  schools  which  Ireland  contained. 
The  system  of  vicars,  ao  general  in  England,  waa  rare  in  Ireland ; 
ohurchea  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbeys  were  for  the  most  part 
served  by  the  religious  themselves,  and  the  dissolution  of  tneir 
houses  suspended  pnblio  worship  over  large  districts  of  the  conn- 
try.     Hie  fi-iars,  hitherto  the  only  preachers,  and  who  coDtinned 
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to  labor  and  teach  in  Bpite  of  the  efforte  of  the  Government,  were 
thrown  neceBearily  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  English 
rale. 

Had  the  eccleBiastical  changes  which  were  forced  on  tie  country 
ended  here,  however,  little  harm  would  in  the  end  have  been  done. 
Bat  in  England  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destraotion  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supremacy,  had  roused 
in  the  people  itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which  Henry, 
however  grudgingly,  had  little  by  little  to  satisfy.     In  Ireland  the 

?iirit  of  the  Reformation  never  existed  among  the  people  at  all. 
bey  accepted  the  legislative  measures  passed  in  the  English  Par- 
liament without  any  dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  doctrine  or  ceremonies  of  tbb  Church.  ~Sol  a  single 
voice  demanded  the  abolition  of  pilgrimages,  or  the  destruction  of 
images,  or  the  reform  of  public  wo i-ship.  The  minion  of  Archbish- 
op Browne  "  for  the  pluckin^down  of  idols  and  extingnishini;  of 
idolatry"  waa  the  firet  stop  m  the  long  efibrt  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who  to  a  man  clang  pas- 
sionately to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts  at  "tuning 
the  pnlpits"  were  met  by  a  sullen  and  significant  opposition. 
**  Neither  by  gentle  exhortation,"  the  Primate  wrote  to  Cromwell, 
"  nor  by  evangelical  instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly 
taken,  nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction,  may  I  persnade  or  in- 
duce any,  whether  religious  or  secular,  since  my  coming  over,  once 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  nor  the  just  title  of  our  illustrious 
Prince."  Even  the  acceptance  of  the  Supremacy,  which  had  been 
BO  quietly  effected,  was  brought  into  question  when  its  results  be- 
came clear.  The  bishops  abstained  from  compliance  with  the  ot^ 
der  to  erase  the  Pope's  name  out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulpits 
remained  steadily  silent  When  Browne  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  images  and  relics  in  his  own  cathedral,  he  had  to  report 
that  the  pnor  and  canons  "  find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain  that 
they  heed  not  my  words."  Cromwell,  however,  waa  resolute  for 
a  religions  uniformity  between  the  two  islands,  and  the  Primate 
borrowed  some  of  bis  patron's  vigor.  Recalcitrant  priests  were 
thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plucked  down  from  the  roodloft, 
and  the  most  venerable  of  Irish  relics,  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
,bnmed  in  the  market-place.  But  he  found  no  support  in  his  vig- 
or, save  from  across  the  Channel,  The  Irish  Council  waa  cold. 
The  Lord  Depnty  knelt  to  say  prayers  before  the  Rood  at  Tuan. 
A  sullen,  dogged  opposition  baffled  his  efforts,  till  the  triumph  of 
the  old  Catholic  party  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  forced  him  to 
a  brief  repose.  With  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  however, 
the  system  of  change  was  renewed  with  all  the  energy  of  Protest- 
SDt  zeal.  The  bishops  were  summoned  before  the  Depnty,  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Legcr,  to  receive  the  new  English  Liturgy,  which, 
though  written  in  a  tongue  as  strange  to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin 
itaelfj  was  now  to  supersede  the  Latin  service-book  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  order  was  the  signal  for  an  open  strife.  '*Now  shall 
every  illiterate  fellow  read  mass,"  burst  forth  Dpwding,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  all  but  one 
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of  hia  Bufiragana  at  his  heels.  BroirDe,on  the  other  hand,  wae  fol- 
lowed in  bis  profession  of  obedience  hy  tiie  Bishops  of  Meath, 
Limerick,  and  Kildare.    The  Oovernment,  however,  was  far  from 

3 nailing  before  the  division  of  the  episcopate.  Dowding  was 
i-iven  from  the  country,  and  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  Prot- 
»siant8  like  Bale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But  no  change 
could  be  wrought  by  measures  such  as  these  on  the  opinions  of  the 
people  themselveB,  The  nuw  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no  Irish, 
and  of  their  English  sermons  not  a  word  was  understood  by  the 
rude  kerns  around  the  pulpit.  The  native  piiests  remained  si- 
lent. "  As  for  preaching  we  have  none,"  reports  a  zealous  Protest- 
ant, "without  which  thq  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge."  The 
E relates  who  used  the  new  prayer-book  were  simply  regarded  as 
eretica.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  assured  by  one  of  his  flock 
that, "  if  the  country  wist  how,  they  would  eat  you."  FrotestaDt- 
ism  had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irishman  from  his  older  convio- 
tiouB,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all  Ireland  against  the  Crown. 
The  old  poliiieal  distinotiona  which  had  been  pi-oauced  by  the  coq- 

Siuest  of  Strongbow  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for  a  common 
aitL  The  population  within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one, 
"  not  as  the  Irish  nation,"  it  has  been  acutely  said, "  but  as  Catho- 
lics." A  new  sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity 
of  religion.  "Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  Lord- 
ship's oi'deni,"  wrote  Browne  to  Cromwell, "  and  to  lay  aside  their 
national  old  quarrels," 

With  the  accession  of  Mary  the  shadowy  form  of  this  earlier 
Irish  Protestantism  melted  quietly  away.  There  were  no  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland  save  the  new  bishops;  and  when  Bale  had  fled 
over  the  sea,  and  his  fellow-prelates  had  been  deprived,  the  Church 
resumed  its  old  appearance.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to 
restore  the  monasteries;  and  Mary  exercised  her  supremacy, do- 
posed  and  appointed  bishops,  and  repudiated  Papal  interference 
with  her  ecclesiastical  acts,  as  vigorously  as  her  father.  But  ths 
mass  was  restored,  the  old  modes  of  religious  worship  were  again 
held  in  honor,  and  religious  dissension  between  the  Government 
and  its  Irish  subjects  was  for  the  time  at  an  end.  With  the  close, 
however,  of  one  danger  came  the  rise  of  another.  England  was 
growing  tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  been  stead- 
ily pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  bis  successor.  As  yet  it 
had  been  rewarded  with  precisely  the  sort  of  success  which  Wol- 
sey  had  anticipated :  the  chiefs  had  come  qnietly  in  to  the  plan, 
and  their  septs  had  fallowed  them  in  submission  to  the  new  order. 
"The  winnmg  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  winning  of  the 
rest  of  Munster  with  small  charges.  The  making  O'Brien  an  earl 
made  all  that  county  obedient  The  Macwilliam  became  Lord 
Clanrickard,  and  the  Fitzpatricks  barons  of  Upper  Ossory.  The 
visit  of  the  great  Northern  chief,  who  had  accepted  the  title  of 
£arl  of  Tyrone,  to  the  EnffHsh  Court  was  regarded  as  a  marked 
step  in  the  process  of  oivOization.  In  the  South,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  English  law  was  slowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sat  on  Uie 
bench  side  by  side  with  the  English  justices  of  the  peace;  and 
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Bometbing  had  been  done  to  clieuk  the  feuda  and  disorder  of  the 
wild  tribes  between  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  "Men  may  pass  qui- 
etly throughout  these  counties  without  danger  of  robbery  or  oth- 
er displeasare."  In  the  Claniickard  county,  once  wasted  with  war, 
"  plowine  iuoreaseth  daily,"  In  Tyrone  and  the  North,  indeed, 
the  old  disorder  reigned  without  a  check ;  and  every  where  the 
process  of  improvement  tried  the  temper  of  the  English  deputies 
by  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The  only  hope  of  any  real  prog- 
ress lay  in  patience ;  and  there  were  signs  that  the  Government 
at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait.  The  "rough  handling"  of  the 
cfaiefs  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  roused  a  spint  of  revolt  that  only  subsided  when 
the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  gar- 
risons he  had  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Sussex 
made  raid  after  raid  to  no  pnrpose  on  the  obstinate  tribes  of  the 
Korth,  burning  in  one  the  Cathedi-al  of  Armagh  and  three  other 
ohorches.  A  far  more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  concilia- 
tion was  made  when  the  project  of  English  colonization  which 
Henry  bad  steadily  rejected  was  adopted  by  the  same  Lord 
Deputy.  The  country  of  the  O'Connors,  whioti  was  assigned  to 
English  fiettlen>,  was  mado  shire-land  under  the  names  ot  King's 
and  Queen's  County,  in  honor  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  a  sav- 
age warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and  the  dis- 
possessed septs,  which  only  ended  in  the  following  reign  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Irishmen.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  snrcey  waste  lands,  with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of 
colonization  into  other  districts,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  cantion  of  Ceoil  checked  farther  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  resumed  the  safer  though  more  tedious  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eishth. 

The  alarm,  however,  at  English  aggression  had  already  spread 
among  the  natives;  and  its  resnlt  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  rise  of  a  leader  far  more  vigorous  and  able  than 
any  with  whom  the  Oovemment  had  had  aa  yet  to  contend.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills 
bronght  about  the  inevitable  con'flict  between  the  system  of  suc- 
cesMon  recognized  by  English  and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law. 
On  the  death  of  the  Earl,  England  acknowledged  his  eldest  son 
as  the  heir  of  his  earldom ;  while  the  sept  maintained  their  older 
right  of  choosing  a  chief  from  among  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  preferred  a  younger  son  of  less  doubtful  legitimacy.  Sussex 
marched  northward  to  settle  the  q^nestion  by  force  of  arms;  but 
ere  he  could  reach  Ulster  the  activity  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  quell- 
ed the  disaffection  of  his  rivals,  the  O'Donnella  of  Donegal,  and 
won  over  the  Scots  of  Antrim.  "  Never  before,"  wrote  Sussex, 
"durst  Soot  or  Irishman  look  Englishman  in  the  faoe  in  plain  or 
wood  since  I  came  here ;"  but  Shane  had  fired  his  men  with  a  new 
courage,  and  charging  the  Deputy's  army  with  a  force  hardly  half 
its  number,  drove  it  back  in  rout  on  Armagh.  A  promise  of  par- 
don induced  him  to  visit  London,  and  make  an  illusory  submission, 
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bat  he  was  no  sooner  eafe  home  again  than  its  tenoa  vere  set 
aaide;  and  afler  a  weariBoine  strug^e,iD  whicb  Shane  foiled  the 
efibrtB  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  entrap  or  to  poison  him,  he  restain- 
ed  virtually  master  of  thu  North.  His  success  stirred  lai^er  dreams 
of  ambition ;  he  invaded  Conuatight,  and  pressed  Clanriukard  hard, 
while  he  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Council  at  Dublin 
with  a  wild  defiance.  "  Bjr  the  sword  I  have  won  these  lands,"  be 
answered,  "  and  hy  the  sword  will  I  keep  them."  Bnt  defiance 
broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
succeeded  Sussex  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  rival  septs  of  the  North 
were  drawn  into  a  rising  against  O'Neill,  while  tne  English  army 
advanced  from  the  Pale ;  and  Shane,  defeated  by  the  O'Donnells, 
took  refuge  in  Antrim,  and  was  hewed  to  pieces  in  a  dmnken 
sqnabble  ny  his  Scottish  entertainers.  The  victory  of  Sidney 
won  ten  years  of  peace  for  the  wretched  country;  bnt  Ireland 
had  already  been  fixed  on  bv  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent as  the  ground  on  wbion  they  could  with  most  advantage 
fight  out  their  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  Practically  indeed  the  re- 
ligious question  hardly  existed  there.  The  reli^ous  policy  of  the 
Protectorate  had  indeed  been  resumed  on  the  Qtieen's  accession ; 
Rome  was  ^^n  renounced,  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  the 
English  prayer-book  on  the  island,  and  compelled  attendance  at 
the  services  in  which  it  was  used.  There  was,  as  before,  a  general 
air  of  compliance  with  the  law ;  even  in  the  districts  without  the 
Pale  the  bishops  generally  conformed,  and  the  only  exceptions  of 
which  we  have  any  information  were  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
South  and  in  the  North,  where  resistance  was  distant  enough  to  be 
safe.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  apparent  Bubmission  to  the  act 
lay  in  the  Guit  that  it  remained,  and  necesBarily  remained,  a  dead 
letter.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  En- 
glish ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests  acquainted  with  English.  Meath 
was  one  of  the  most  oiviliied  dioceses,  and  out  of  a  hundred  co- 
rates  in  it  hardly  ten  knew  any  tongue  save  their  own.  The 
promise  that  the  service-book  should  be  translated  into  Irish  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  act  itself  autborixed  the 
use  of  a  Latin  rendering  of  it  till  fiiither  order  could  be  taken. 
Bnt  this,  like  its  other  provisions,  was  ignored,  and  throughout 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  went  nnquestioned  to 
mass.  There  was  in  &ot  no  religions  persecution,  and  in  the 
many  complaints  of  Shane  O'Neill  we  find  no  mention  of  a  re- 
ligious grievance.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  view  of  Rome 
or  of  Spain,  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  or  of  the  Irish  exiles  abroad. 
They  represented,  and  perhaps  believed,  the  Irish  people  to  be 
writhing  under  a  religions  oppression  which  they  were  burning  to 
shake  off^  They  saw  in  the  Irish  loyalty  to  Catholicism  a  lever 
for  overthrowing  the  great  heretic  Queen.  Stnkely,  an  Irish  ref- 
ugee, pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  the  policy  of  a  descent  on 
Ireland ;  and  his  pressure  brought  about  at  last  the  landing  of  a 
atnall  Spanish  force  on  the  shores  of  Kerry.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  amval  of  a  Papal  legate  with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See, 
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the  attempt  ended  in  s  miurftble  failore.  Hie  fort  of  Smerwiok, 
in  which  the  iDVftdeir  h&d  intreciched  themselves,  was  forced  to  wxr- 
render,  and  its  garruou  put  rathlesely  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of 
I>es[Dond,  who  after  long  indecision  rose  to  support  them,  was  de- 
feated and  hunted  over  his  own  oonntrr,  wnioh  the  panic-born 
oraeltT  of  his  pnrsners  harried  into  a  wilderness.  Pitiless  as  it 
was,  tae  work  done  in  Monster  spread  a  terror  over  the  land 
which  served  England  in  sooA  stead  when  the  struggle  with 
Oathotioiam  culminated  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada ;  and  not  a 
ohieftain  stirred  daring  that  memorable  year  save  to  massacre  the 
miserable  men  who  were  shipwrecked  along  the  coast  of  Bantry 
or  Sligo. 

The  power  of  the  QoTemment  was  from  this  moment  recognized 
every  where  throughout  the  land.  Bnt  it  was  a  power  founded 
solely  on  terror ;  and  the  ontr^es  and  exactions  of  the  soldierr, 
who  had  been  flushed  with  rapine  and  bloodshed  in  the  South, 
sowed  during  the  years  which  followed  its  reduction  the  seeds  of 
ft  revolt  more  formidable  than  any  which  Elisabeth  had  yet  en- 
oouotered.  The  tribes  of  Ulster,  divided  by  the  polioy  of  Sidney, 
were  wain  united  by  the  common  hatred  of  their  oppressors ;  and 
in  HagD  O'Neill  they  foand  a  leader  of  even  greater  ability  than 
Shane  hiraselC  Hugh  had  been  broosht  up  at  the  English  Court, 
and  was  in  manners  Mid  bearing  an  Englisnman ;  he  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  steady  loyalty  in  previous  contests  by  a  grant  of 
the  Earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  had  secured  aid  from  the  Government, 
in  hia  contest  with  a  rival  chieftain  of  his  clan,  bv  an  offer  to  in- 
troduce the  English  laws  and  shire-system  into  his  new  country. 
But  he  waa  no  sooner  undisnated  master  of  the  North  than  his 
tune  gradually  changed.  Whether  from  a  long-formed  plan,  or 
firom  suspicion  of  English  designs  upon  himself,  he  at  last  took  a 
position  of  open  defiance.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty 
of  Vervins,  and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada,  freed  Elisabeth's 
bands  from  the  struggle  with  Spain,  that  the  revolt  of  the  grent 
Northern  tribe  of  the  O'Neill  broke  the  quiet  which  had  prevailed 
nnce  the  victoriee  of  Lord  Orey,  and  forced  the  Imh  question 
^ain  on  the  Queen's  attention.  The  tide  of  het  recent  triumphs 
teemed  at  first  t«  have  turned.  A  defeat  of  the  English  forces  in 
Tyrone  brought  a  general  rising  <rf  the  Northern  tribes ;  and  a 
great  effort  made  in  the  following  year  for  the  suppression  of  the 
growing  revolt  failed  through  the  vanity  and  disobedience  of  the 
Queen's  Lieutenant,  the  yonng  Earl  of  Ensex,  a  favorite  who  recr 
ompensed  her  indulgence  on  his  recall  by  a  pnerile  sedition 
which  broaght  him  to  the  block.  His  successor.  Lord  Mountjoy, 
found  himself  master  on  his  arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round 
Dublin ;  bnt  in  three  years  the  revolt  was  at  an  end.  A  Spanish 
force  which  landed  to  snpport  it  at  Kinsale  was  driven  to  sur- 
render; a  line  of  forts  secured  the  country  as  the  English  master- 
ed it;  all  open  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the  energy  and  the 
rathlessnesa  of  the  new  lieutenant;  and  a  &mine  whicn  followed 
on  hia  ravages  completed  the  devastaUns  work  of  the  aword. 
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Hugh  O'Neill  was  brongbt  in  trinmph  to  I>nbliii ;  the  Esri  of  Des- 
mond,  who  had  again  roused  Munster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refuge 
to  Spain  ;  aad  the  work  of  conqueitt  was  at  last  brought  to  a  olose. 
Under  the  administration  of  Mountjoy's  aucoeasor,  Sir  Arthur 
Chtcheeter,  an  able  and  determined  eSort  was  made  for  the  aettle- 
ment  of  the  conqnered  province  by  the  general  intrbduction  of  a 
purely  English  system  of  government,  justice,  and  property.  Ev- 
ery vestige  of  the  old  Celtio  constitution  of  the  conutry  was  re- 
jected as  "barbarous."  The  tribal  anthority  of  the  chiefs  was 
taken  f\'om  them  by  law.  They  were  reducm  to  the  position  of 
great  nobles  and  land-owners,  while  their  tribesmen  rose  from  snb- 
lecta  into  tenants,  owing  only  fixed  and  customary  dues  and  eerv- 
icee  to  their  lords.  The  tribal  svatem  of  property  in  common  was 
set  aside,  and  the  communal  lioldinga  of  the  tribesman  turned  into 
the  copy-holds  of  English  law.  In  the  same  way  the  chieftains 
were  stripped  of  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  sys- 
tem of  judges  and  trial  by  jnry  eubetituted  for  their  proceedings 
under  Brehon  or  customary  law.  To  all  this  the  Celts  opposed 
the  tenacious  obstinacy  of  thdr  race.  Irish  juries,  tlien  as  now, 
refused  to  convict.  Glad  as  the  tribesmen  were  to  be  fi'eed  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  their  chiefs,  they  held  them  for  chief- 
tains still.  The  attempt  made  by  Chichester,  under  pressure  from 
England,  to  introduce  the  English  uniformity  of  religion  ended  in 
utter  failure ;  for  the  Engiishry  of  the  Pale  remained  as  Catholic 
as  the  native  Irishry ;  and  the  sole  result  of  the  measure  was  to 
build  up  a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the  common  basis  of 
religion.  Much,  however,  had  been  done  by  the  firm  vet  moderate 
government  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  signs  were  already  appearing 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  conform  gradually  to 
the  new  usages,  when  the  English  Council  under  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor suddenly  resolved  upon  and  carried  through  the  great  rev- 
olutionary measure  which  is  known  as  the  Colonization  of  Ulster. 
The  pacifio  and  conservative  policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned 
for  a  vast  policy  of  spoliation ;  two-thirds  of  the  Noith  of  Ireland 
were  declared  to  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  by  the  part 
its  possessors  had  taken  in  a  recent  effort  at  ivvolt;  and' the  lands 
which  were  thus  gained  were  allotted  to  new  settlers  of  Scotch 
and  English  extraction.  In  its  material  results  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success.  Farms  and  home- 
steads, churches  and  milts,  rose  fast  amid  the  desolate  wilds  of 
Tyrone.  The  Corporation  of  London  undertook  the  colonisation 
of  Derry,  and  gave  to  the  little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic 
defense  has  made  so  famous.  The  foundations  of  the  economic 
prosperity  which  has  raised  Ulster  high  above  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  were  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  1610 :  nor  did  the  measure  meet  with  any  opposition  at  the 
time  save  that  of  secret  discontent.  The  evicted  natives  with- 
drew eullenly  to  the  lands  which  had  been  left  them  hy  the  spoil- 
er; but  all  futh  in  English  justice  had  been  torn  from  the  mmds 
of  the  Irishry,  and  the  seed  had  been  sown  of  that  fotal  fasireat 
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of  distrast  and  dieaSection  which  was  to  be  reaped  through  tyr- 
aoDV  and  maBsacre  in  the  age  to  cooie. 

llie  colonizatioQ  of  Ulster  has  carried  aa  beyond  the  limits  of 
oar  present  story.  The  triumph  of  Mountjoy  flaug  its  lustre  over 
the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  bat  do  outer  triumph  could  break  the 

floom  whiuh  gathered  round  the  dyine  Queen.  Lonely  aa  she 
ad  alwEiys  been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew  toward  the 
grave.  The  statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  earlier  days  had  drop- 
ped one  by  one  from  her  Council-board ;  and  their  sncceesors  were 
watchius  ner  last  moments,  and  intriguing  for  favor  in  the  coming 
reisQ.  The  old  splendor  of  her  Court  waned  and  disappeared. 
Only  officials  remained  about  her,  "  the  other  of  the  Council  and 
nobility  estrange  themselves  by  all  occasions."  As  she  passed 
along  m  her  progresses,  the  people  whose  applause  she  courted 
remained  cold  and  silent  The  temper  of  the  age,  in  fact,  was 
changing,  and  isolating  her  as  it  changed.  Her  own  Eneland,  the 
England  which  had  grown  up  around  her,  serious,  moral,  prosaic, 
shrank  coldly  from  this  child  of  earth  and  the  Renascence,  brill- 
iant, fanciful,  uusorupnloua,  irreligious.  She  had  enjoyed  life  as 
the  men  of  her  day  enjoyed  it,  and,  now  that  they  wera  gone,  she 
clung  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  She  hnnted,  she  danced,  she 
jested  with  her  young  favorites,  she  coquetted  and  scolded  and 
frolicked  at  sixty-seven  as  she  had  done  at  thirty.  "  The  Queen," 
wrote  a  courtier  a  few  months  before  her  death, "was  never  so 
gallant  these  many  years,  nor  bo  set  upon  jollity."  She  persisted, 
]□  spite  of  opposition,  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  country- 
house  to  country-house.  She  cTung  to  business  as  of  old,  and  rated 
in  her  usual  fashion  "  one  who  minded  not  to  giving  up  some  mat- 
ter of  account"  Bnt  death  crept  on.  Her  face  became  haggard, 
and  her  frame  shrank  almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  last  her  taste  for 
finery  disappeared,  and  she  refused  to  change  her  dresses  for  a 
week  together,  A  strange  melancholy  settled  down  on  her;  ''she 
held  in  her  hand,"  says  one  who  saw  her  in  her  last  days, "  a  gold- 
en cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lips ;  but  in  truth  her  heart 
seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."  Gradually  her  mind  gave 
way.  She  lost  her  memory,  the  violence  of  her  temper  became 
unbearable,  her  very  couragu  spcmed  to  forsake  her.  She  called 
for  a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside  her,  and  thrust  it  from  time 
to  time  through  the  arras,  aa  if  she  heard  murderers  stirring  there. 
Food  and  rest  became  alike  distasteful.  She  sat  day  and  night 
propped  up  with  pillows  on  a  stool,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  without  a  word.  If  she  once  broke  the  silence, 
it  was  with  a  flash  of  her  old  quecnliness.  Cecil  asserted  that 
she  "  must"  go  to  bed,  and  the  word  roused  her  like  a  trumpet. 
"Mnstl"  she  exclaimed;  "is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to 
prioces?  Little  man,  little  man  I  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive, 
durst  not  have  used  that  word."  Then,  as  her  anger  spent  itself^ 
she  sank  into  her  old  dejection.  "Thou  art  so  presumptuous," 
she  said, "  because  thou  knowest  I  shall  die."  She  rallied  once 
more  when  the  ministers  beside  her  bed  named  Lord  Beauchamp, 
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the  heir  to  the  Safiblk  claim,  u  a  possib  

no  rof^ue's  soa,"  she  cned  hoarBeIv,"ia  my  seat."  Bat  she  gave 
no  sign,  save  a  motion  of  the  head,  at  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  She  was  in  fact  fast  becoming  insenBible;  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  a  ufe  bo  great,  bo  strange  anA 
lonely  la  its  greatness,  passed  quietly  away. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

PUBITAJf  BSQLAND. 

■mtlon  L-The  Farltana.    lGSS-1608. 

\_A»thoritii*. — For  tbe  primary  fkcu  of  the  ecclssiutical  historr  of  thii  time, 
StrTpe'K  "  Annals,"  and  bii  lives  of  Grindiil  «.nd  Whitgift.  Neal  b  "  Riatorf  or 
tba  PnriUnB."  besides  iU  inaccnraciea,  contains  little  for  this  period  which  ii  not 
taken  from  the  more  colorless  Strype.  For  the  origin  of  the  Pmbjterian  Btore- 
meot,  seetlM  "  Diaconrsa  c^  the  Troabiea  at  Frankfort,  15T6,"  often  rqnUisbBdi 
for  its  later  contest  with  Ellzabetb,  Mr.  Maskell's  "Martin  Harprelats, "  which  give* 
copioos  extracts  ftom  tbe  rare  paoiphlets  printed  under  that  name.  Mr.  llalUm's 
account  at  the  whole  struggle  ("  Constitutional  HiBtory,"  caps.  it.  and  vii.)  Is  ad- 
mirable far  its  faltnetM,  lucidity,  and  impartiality.  Wallingt»n's  " Dibit"  gives  os 
due  oommon  lite  of  Furitanism ;  its  bigher  side  is  ibown  in  Mrs.  HatchrasoD'a  Ue- 
moin  of  Imi  Htubaud,  and  in  the  early  life  of  Milton,  as  told  in  Mr.  Masson's  biog- 

Ko  ffreat«r  moral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation  than  paeaed 
over  England  daring  the  years  which  parted  the  mitidle  of  the 
reign  of  filisabeth  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.    En- 

fland  became  the  people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible, 
t  was  as  yet  tbe  one  English  book  which  was  familiar  to  every 
Englishman ;  it  was  read  at  churches  and  read  at  home,  and  everr 
where  its  words,  as  ihev  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not  dead- 
ened to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  startling  enthoaiaem. 
When  Sishop  Bonner  set  up  the  first  six  Bibles  in  St  Panl's, 
'*many  well-dtsposeil  people  used  much  to  resort  to  the  hearing 
thereof  especially  when  toey  could  get  any  that  had  an  audible 
voice  to  read  to  them.  . . .  One  John  Porter  used  sometimes  to  be 
occupied  in  that  goodly  exercise,  to  the  edifying  of  hims^f  m  well 
as  otnei^  This  Porter  was  a  fresh  young  man  and  of  a  big  stature ; 
and  great  multitudes  woald  resort  thither  to  hear  him,  because  he 
could  read  well  and  had  an  audible  voice."  The  popularity  of  the 
Bible  was  owing  to  other  canses  besides  that  of  religion.  The 
whole  prose  literature  of  England,  save  the  forgotten  tracts  of 
Wyclit,  haa  grown  up  unee  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Tyndall  and  Coverdal&  No  history,  no  romance,  no  poetry,  save 
the  little-known  verse  of  Chancer,  existed  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose in  the  English  tongue  when  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  set 
up  in  churchea  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day  after  day,  the  crowds 
that  gathered  aronnd  Bonner's  Bibles  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  family  group  that  bang  on  the  words  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in 
the  devotional  exercises  at  home,  were  leavened  with  a  new  litera- 
tare.  Legends  and  annals,  war  song  and  psalm.  State-rolls  and 
biographies,  the  mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the  parables  of  Evan< 
geliata,  stories  of  misaion  journeys,  of  perils  by  toe  sea  and  among 
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tfae  heathen,  pliilosopliic  argiimentB,  apocalyptic  viaions,  all  were 
flun^  broadcast  over  minds  iiDocciipiea  fur  the  most  part  by  suy 
rival  learning.  The  disclosui-e  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  bad 
wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Renasceuce.  The  disclosure  of  the 
older  mass  of  Hebrew  literature  wrought  the  revolution  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  one  revolution  was  far  deeper  and  wider  in 
its  effects  than  the  other.  No  version  could  transfer  to  another 
tongue  the  peculiar  charm  of  language  which  gave  their  value  to 
the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Ciassical  letters,  therefore,  re- 
in the  possession  of  the  learned— that  is,  of  the  few ;  and 
among  these,  with  the  exception  of  Cotet  and  More,  or  of  the  ped- 
ants who  revived  a  Pagan  worship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy, their  direct  influence  was  purely  intellectual.  But 
tfae  tongue  of  the  Hebrew,  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenic  Greek,  lent 
themselves  with  a  curious  felicity  to  the  purposes  of  tranalatioD. 
As  a  mere  literary  monument,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  re- 
mains the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongne.  Its  perpetual 
use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  oar 
language.  But  for  the  moment  its  literary  eflect  was  less  than  its 
social.  The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed 
itself  in  a  thousand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more  conspicuous- 
ly than  in  the  influence  it  exerted  on  ordinary  speech.  It  formed, 
we  roust  repeat,  the  whole  literature  which  was  practically  accessi- 
ble to  ordinary  Englishmen;  and  when  we  recall  the  number  of 
common  phrases  which  we  owe  to  great  authors, the  bits  ofShak- 
spei«,  or  Milton,  or  Diokens,  or  Thackeray,  which  unconsciously  in- 
terweave themselves  in  our  ordinary  talk,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  strange  mosaic  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases  which  col- 
ored English  talk  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque 
allusion  and  illustration  which  we  borrow  from  a  thousand  books, 
onr  fathei's  were  forced  to  borrow  from  one;  and  the  borrowing 
wu  the  easier  and  the  more  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  fitted  it  for  the  expression  of  every  phase  of  feeling. 
When  Spenser  poured  forth  his  warmest  love-notes  in  the  "Epi- 
thalamion,"  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  be  bade 
the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  of  his  bride.  When  Cromwell  saw 
the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he  hailed  the  sun-burst 
with  the  cry  of  David :  **  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered.  Like  as  the  sun  riseth,  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  away  I" 
Even  to  common  minds  this  familiarity  with  grand  poetic  ima^ry 
in  prophet  and  apocalypse  ga^e  a  loftiness  and  ardor  of  expiession, 
that  with  all  its  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  bombast  we  may 
prefer  to  the  slipshod  vulgarisms  ot  the  shopkeeper  of  to-day. 

But  far  greater  titan  its  eSeot  on  literature  or  social  phrass 
was  the  efiect  of  the  Bible  on  the  character  of  the  people  at  large. 
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for  her  to  silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  mercy, 
and  trnth,who  apoke  from  the  book  which  she  had  again  opened 
for  her  people.  The  whole  nioral  effect  which  is  produced  nowa- 
days by  the  religious  newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  leoture, 
the  missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the  Biblt 
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alone.    And  its  effect  in  this  v&Ti  however  diBpoesionately  i 
Amine  it,  was  siraply  amazing.   The  whole  temper  of  the  natio 


r  we  er- 
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changed.  A  new  conception  of  life  and  of  man  superseded  the 
old.  A  new  moral  and  religious  impulse  spread  thron^h  every 
claes.  Literature  rejected  the  general  tendency  of  the  time ;  and 
the  dnmpy  little  quartos  of  controversy  and  piety,  whioli  still  crowd 
oar  older  libraries,  drove  before  them  the  classical  translations  and 
Italian  novelettes  of  the  age  of  Elitabelh.  "  Theology  rules  there," 
said  Grotius  of  England,  only  ten  yeai's  after  the  Queen's  death ; 
and  when  Cas&ubon,  the  last  of  the  great  scbolars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  invited  to  England  by  King  James,  be  found  both 
King  and  people  indifferent  to  letters.  "There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  theologians  in  England,"  he  says  to  a  friend  ;  "all  point 
their  studies  in  that  dJreotion."  The  study  of  tbe  country  gentle- 
man pointed  toward  theology  as  much  as  that  of  the  scholar.  As 
goon  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  "  had  improved  his  natural  understand- 
ing with  the  aoquisition  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  exeroised 
himself  in  were  the  principles  of  religion."  The  whole  nation  be- 
came, in  faot,  a  Church.  The  great  problems  of  life  and  death, 
whose  "obBtlnate  questionings"  found  no  answer  in  the  higher 
minds  of  Sbakspere's  day,  pressed  for  an  answer  from  the  men  who 
followed  him.  We  ninst  not,  indeed,  picture  the  early  Puritan  as 
a  gloomy  fanstio.  It  was  long  before  the  religious  movement — 
which  affected  tbe  noble  and  Che  squire  as  much  as  the  shopkeeper 
or  the  farmer — came  into  conflict  with  general  culture.  With  the 
closeof  the  Elizabethan  age,  indeed,  tbe  intellectual  freedom  which 
had  marked  it  faded  insensibly  away :  the  bold  philosophical  spec- 
ulations which  Sydney  had  caught  from  Bruno,  and  which  had 
brought  on  Marlowe  and  Raleigh  the  charge  of  atheism,  died,  like 
her  own  religious  indifference,with  the  Queen.  But  the  lighter  and 
more  elegant  sides  of  the  Elizabethan  oultui-e  harmonized  well 
enough  with  the  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman.  The  figure 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  Regicides,  stands  out  from  his 
wife's  cauvas  with  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  a  portrait  by  Van- 
dyclc.    She  dwells  on  the  personal  beauty  which  distinguished  his 

South,  on  "bis  teeth  even  and  white  as  the  purest  ivory,"  "his 
air  of  brown,  very  thickset  in  his  youtii,  softer  than  the  finest  silk, 
curling  with  loose  great  rings  at  tbe  ends."  Serious  as  was  his 
temper  in  graver  matters,  tbe  young  squire  was  fond  of  hawking, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  dancing  and  fence.  His  artistic 
taste  showed  itself  in  a  critical  love  of  "  gravings,  sculpture,  and 
all  liberal  arte,"  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  bis  gardens, 
"  in  the  improvement  of  hie  grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks 
and  fmit-treee."  If  be  was  "diligent  in  his  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,"  "  he  bad  a  great  love  for  moaic,  and  often  diverted 
himself  with  a  viol,  on  which  he  played  masterly."  A  taste  for 
music,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  tbe  graver  homes  of 
the  time.  If  we  pass  from  Owthorpe  and  Colonel  Hatcbinson  to 
tbe  honse  of  a  London  scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  we  find  Milton's 
father,  precisian  and  man  of  buuness  as  he  was,  composing  madri- 
gals to  Oriaaa,  and  rivaling  Bird  and  Gibbons  as  a  writer  of  sa- 
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orad  eong.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  passion  of  the  Elisabethan  time, 
its  caprice,  its  largeness  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  its  qniok  pulse 
of  delight ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  life  gains  in  moral  grandenr, 
in  a  sense  of  the  digDity  of  manhood,  in  orderliness  and  equable 
force.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  just,  noble,  and 
self^voDtroiled.  The  larger  geniality  of  the  ^e  that  had  passed 
away  shrank  into  an  intense  tenderness  within  the  narrower  circle 
of  the  home.  "  He  was  as  kind  a  father,"  says  Mrs.  Hatchinson 
of  her  husband,  "as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master,  as  faithful  a 
friend  as  the  world  had."  Passion  was  replaced  by  a  manly  puri- 
ty. "Keither  in  youth  nor  riper  years  could  the  most  iair  or  en- 
ticing woman  ever  draw  him  so  much  as  into  unnecessary  familiar- 
ity or  dalliance.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  he  loved,  and  delighted 
in  all  pure  and  holy  and  unblamable  oonversation  with  them,  bat 
so  as  never  to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Sounilons  discourse 
even  among  men  he  abhorred ;  and  though  he  sometimes  took 
pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet  that  whinh  was  mixed  with  irtf 
purity  he  never  could  endure."  The  play  and  witlfnlness  of  life, 
in  which  the  Elizabethans  found  its  chiefest  charm,  the  Puritan  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  ite  character  and  end.  His  aim  was  to  at- 
tain self-command,  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  thonght  and 
speech  and  acta  A  certain  gravity  and  reflectiveness  gave  its 
tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  dail^  converse  with  the  world 
abont  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it  might  naturally  be,  was  kept 
under  strict  control.  In  his  discourse  he  was  ever  on  his  guard 
against  talltativenesa  or  frivolity,  striving  to  be  deliberate  in  speech 
and  "  ranking  the  words  beforehand."  His  life  was  orderly  and 
methodical,  sparing  of  diet  and  of  self-indulgence;  be  rose  early, 
"be  never  was  at  any  time  idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so." 
The  new  sobriety  and  seU-restraint  marked  itself  even  in  bis  change 
of  dress.  The  gorgeous  colors  and  jewels  of  the  Renascence  dis- 
appeared. Colonel  HntchiiiBon  "left  off  very  early  the  wearing 
of  any  thing  that  was  costly,  yet  in  hts  plainest  negligent  habit 
appeared  very  much  a  gentleman,"  The  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  costume  reflected  no  doubt  a  certain  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  life  itself;  but  it  was  a  loss  compensated  b^  solid  gains.  Great- 
est among  these,  perhaj)e,waB  the  new  conception  of  social  equality. 
Their  common  call,  their  common  brotherhood  io  Christ,  annihilated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Puritans  that  overpoweriug  sense  of  social  dis- 
tinctions which  characterized  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  The  meanest 
peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a  child  of  God.  Tbo  proudest 
noble  recognieed  a  spiritual  equality  in  the  poorest  "saint"  The 
great  social  revolution  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Protectorate  waa 
already  felt  in  the  demeanor  of  gentlemen  like  HutofainBon.  "He 
had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest,  and  would  often 
iploy  many  spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers  and  poor- 
;  laborers."  "  He  never  disdained  the  meanest  nor  flattered  the 
greatest."  But  it  was  fett  even  more  in  the  new  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  which  the  consciousness  of  their  "calling"  invested 
the  classes  beneath  the  rank  of  the  gentry.  Take  mm  a  portrait 
that  which  John  Wallington,  a  turner  in  Sastohea^  haa  left  ua 
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of  a  ZiODdon  hoasewife,  his  mother.  "  She  was  very  loving,"  he 
says, "  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kino  to  her  hus- 
band, very  tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  were 
godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked  and  profane.  She  was  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety  unto  many,  very  seldom  was  seen  abroad  except 
at  oharch ;  when  others  recreated  themselves  at  holidays  and  other 
times,  she  would  take  her  needle-work,  and  say  '  here  is  my  recrea- 
tion.' .  ■  ■  Ood  had  given  her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  mem- 
«MT.  She  was  very  ripe  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  like- 
wise in  all  the  stories  of  the  Martyrs,  and  could  readily  turn  to 
them;  she  was.slso  perfect  and  well  seen  in  the  English  Chroni- 
cles, and  in  the  descents  of  the  Kings  of  England.  She  lived  in 
holy  wedlock  with  her  husband  twenty  years,  wanting  but  four 
days." 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  Puritan  cause  lay  as  yet  rather  in 
the  middle  and  professional  class,  than  among  the  small  traders  or 
the  gentry ;  and  it  is  in  a  Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the 
fnUeet  and  noblest  expression  of  the  new  influence  which  was  leav- 
ening the  temper  of  the  time.  Milton  la  not  only  the  highest,  but 
the  completest  type  of  Pnritanism.  His  life  is  aosolutely  contem- 
porary with  that  of  his  cause.  He  was  bom  when  it  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  direct  power  over  English  politics  and  English  religion ; 
he  died  when  its  effort  to  mould  them  into  its  own  shape  was  over, 
and  when  it  bad  ^ain  sunk  into  one  of  many  influences  to  which 
we  owe  our  English  character.  His  earlier  verse,  the  pamphlets 
of  his  riper  years,  the  epics  of  hia  age,  mark  with  a  singular  pre- 
cision the  three  great  stages  in  its  history.  His  youth  shows  us 
bow  much  of  the  gsyety,  the  poetic  ease,  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Renascence  lingered  in  a  Puritan  home.  Scrivener  and 
"precisian  "  as  his  &tfaer  was,  he  was  a  skillful  mnsioian ;  and  the 
boy  inherited  his  father's  skill  on  Inte  and  organ.  One  of  the 
finest  outbursts  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put  forth  at 
a  later  time  is  a  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  the  province  of 
musio  as  an  agent  in  moral  training.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his 
Bohool  were  all  rigidly  PuritMi ;  but  there  was  nothing  narrow  or 
illiberal  in  his  early  training.  "My  father,"  he  says,  "destined 
me  while  yet  a  little  boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters ;  which 
I  seized  with  suoh  eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age 
I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  bed  before  midnight." 
But  to  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  ho  learned  at  school,  the  scriv- 
eoer  advised  him  to  add  Italian  and  French.  'Sox  were  English 
letters  neglected.  Spenser  gave  the  earliest  turn  to  hia  |>oetie 
genius.  In  spite  of  toe  war  oetween  playwright  and  precisian,  a 
Puritan  youth  oonld  still  in  Milton's  days  avow  his  love  of  the 
stage,  "if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on,  or  sweetest  Shakspere, 
Fancy's  child,  warble  hia  native  woodnotes  wild,"  and  gather  from 
the  "  masques  and  antiqne  pageantry  "  of  the  court-revel  hints  for 
bis  own  Comus  and  Arcades.  Nor  does  any  shadow  of  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  Church  disturb  the  young  scholar's  reverie,  as 
he  wanders  beneath  "  the  high  embowed  roof,  with  antiqne  pillars, 
maasy  proof,  and  storied  windows  richly  dight,  oaa^og  a  aim  re- 
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ligioiis  light,"  oHW-ke  hears  ''  the  pealing  oi^an  blow  to  the  full- 
voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and  anthem  clear."  His  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gayety  of  life  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the  gloom 
and  sternness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  In  spite  of  "  a  certain  re- 
servedness  of  natural  dieposition,"  which  shrank  from  "festivities 
and  jests,  in  which  I  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be  very  slight," 
the  young  singer  could  still  enjoy  the  "jest  and  youthful  jollity  " 
of  the  world  around  him,  of  its  "  (juips  and  cranks  and  waotOD 
wiles  ;"  he  could  join  the  crew  of  Mirth,  and  look  pleasantly  on  at 
the  village  fair, "where  the  jolly  rebecks  sound  to  many  a  youth 
and  many  a  maid,  dancing  in  the  chequered  sl^ade."    But  his 

[ileasurea  were  unreproved.  There  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his 
ook,  in  bis  Blender,  vigorous  frame,  his  face  full  of  a  delicate  yet 
serious  beauty,  the  rich  brown  hair  which  clustered  over  his  brow ; 
and  the  words  we  hare  quoted  show  his  aensilive  enjoyment  of  all 
diat  was  beautiful.  But  from  ooarso  or  sensual  self-indulge noe 
the  young  Fuiitan  turned  with  disgust;  "A  certain  reservedoess 
of  Daturc,  an  honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  kept  me  Btill 
above  those  Low  descents  of  mind."  He  drank  in  an  ideal  chival- 
ry from  Spenser,  but  his  religion  and  pnrit^  disdained  the  OQter 
pledge  ou  which  chivalry  built  up  its  fabno  of  honor.  **  Every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,"  said  Milton, "  without  that  oath,  ought  to 
be  bom  a  knight  It  was  with  this  temper  that  he  passed  from 
his  London  school,  St.  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  was  this  temper  that  he  preserved  thronghout  his  Universi- 
ty career.  He  lefl  Cambridge,  as  he  said  afterward, "  fi-ee  from 
all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all  honest  men,"  with  a  purpose  of 
self-dedication  "to  that  same  lot, however  mean  or  high, toward 
which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Even  in  the  still,  calm  beauty  of  a  life  suohas  this,  we  catch  the 
sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan  temper.  The  very  height  of  its  turn, 
the  intensity  of  its  moral  concentration,  brought  with  them  a  loss 
of  the  genial  delight  in  alt  that  was  human  which  distinguished 
the  men  of  the  Renascence.  "If  ever  God  instilled  an  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  mind  of  any  man,"  said  Mi!ton,"he 
has  instilled  it  into  mine."  "Love  Virtue,"  closed  his  Comus; 
"she  alone  is  freel"  But  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral  beauty, 
if  it  gave  strength  to  human  conduct,  narrowed  human  sympathy 
and  human  intelligence.  Already  in  Milton  we  note  "a  certain 
reservedncM  of  temper,"  a  contempt  for  "the  false  estimates  of 
the  vulgar,"  a  proud  retirement  from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life 
around  him.  Great  as  was  his  love  for  Shakspere,  we  can  hardly 
&ncy  him  delighting  in  Falstaff.  In  minds  of  a  less  cultured  order, 
this  moral  tension  ended  in  a  hard,  unsooial  sternness  of  life.  The 
ordinary  Puritan,  like  the  housewife  of  £astcheap  whom  we  have 
noticed  above,  "loved  all  that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the 
wicked  and  profane."  His  bond  to  other  men  was  not  the  sense 
of  a  common  manhood,  but  the  recognition  of  a  brotherhood  among 
the  elect.  Without  the  pale  of  the  saints  lay  a  world  which  was 
hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy  of  their  God,  It  waa 
this  utter  isolation  from  the  "  uugodly  "  that  explains  the  contrast 
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which  etartles  as  iMtween  the  Inoer  tendenieBS  of  the  Paritaos  and 
the  ruthlessneBs  of  bo  many  of  their  actions.  Cromwell,  whose 
son's  denth  (in  his  own  words)  went  to  his  heart "  like  a  dagger,  in- 
deed it  did !"  and  who  rode  away  sad  and  wearied  from  the  triumph 
of  Marston  Moor,  burst  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  King.  A  temper  which  had  thus  lost  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  half  the  world  aroand  it  could  hardly  sj-mpathixe 
with  the  whole  of  its  own  life.  Humor,  the  faculty  which  ahove 
all  corrects  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  died  away  before  the 
new  stress  and  strain  of  existence.  The  alnolute  devotion  of  the 
Puritan  to  a  Supreme  Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him  of 
all  sense  of  measare  and  proportion  in  common  matters.  Little 
things  became  great  things  in  the  glara  of  religious  zeal;  and  the 
godly  man  learned  to  shrink  from  a  surplice,  or  a  mince-pie  at 
Christmafi,  as  he  shrank  fram  imparity  or  a  lie.  Life  became  hard, 
rigid,  colorless,  as  it  became  intcnsa  The  play,  the  geniality,  the 
delight  of  the  £tiznbethan  age  were  exchanged  for  a  measured 
sobriety,  Berionsness,  and  self-restraint  But  it  was  a  self-restraint 
aad  sobriety  which  limited  itself  wholly  to  the  outer  life.  In  the 
inner  Eonl  of  the  Puritan,  sense,  reason,judgment  were  overborne 
by  the  terrible  reality  of  "invisible  things."  Our  first  glimpse  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  as  a  young  country  squire  aad  farmer  la  the 
marsh  levels  aronnd  Hantingdon  and  St.  Ives,  buried  from  time  to 
time  in  a  deep  melancholy,  and  haunted  by  fancies  of  coming  death. 
"I  live  in  Mesbao,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, "  which  they  say  signifies 
Prolonging ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness ;  yet  the  Lord 
foTsaketh  me  not."  The  vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Puritv  close  to 
sacii  men  made  the  life  of  common  men  seem  sin.  "  ^ou  know 
what  my  manner  of  Ufe  has  been,"  Cromwell  adds.  "  Oh,  I  lived 
in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  light.  I  bated  godliness."  Yet 
his  worst  sin  was  probably  nothing  moro  than  an  enjoyment  of 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth,  aad  a  want  of  the  deeper  earnest- 
ness which  comes  with  riper  years.  In  imaginative  tempers,  like 
that  of  Buayan,  the  straggle  took  a  more  pictnresc|ne  form.  John 
Bunyan  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker  at  Elstow  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  even  in  childhood  his  fancy  reveled  in  terrible  visioas  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  "  When  I  was  hnt  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old,"  be  tells  as, "  these  things  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that  then 
in  the  midst  of  rav  merry  sports  and  childish  vanities,  amid  my 
vain  companions,  I  was  ofien  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my 
mind  thei-ewith ;  yet  oonld  I  not  let  go  my  sins."  The  sins  he 
conld  not  let  go  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  vil- 
lage green  ;  for  the  only  real  fault  which  his  bitter  self-accusation 
discloses,  that  of  a  habit  of  swearing,  was  put  an  end  to  at  once 
and  forever  by  a  rebuke  from  an  md  woman.  His  passion  for 
bell-ringing  clung  to  him  even  after  he  had  brokea  from  it  as  a 
"vain  practice;"  and  he  wonid  go  to  the  steeple-house  aad  look 
on,  till  the  thought  that  a  bell  might  fall  and  crush  him  in  bis  sins 
drove  him  panic-stricken  irom  the  door.  A  sermon  against  dano- 
log  and  games  drew  bim  for  a  time  from  these  indnlgenoea;  bat 
the  temptation  again  overmastered  his  resolve,    "I  shook  the  ser- 
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mon  ODt  ofmy  mincl,  and  to  mj  old  GUHtom  of  sporte  sod  gaming 
I  retaroed  with  great  delight  But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the 
midBt  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having  Btrock  it  one  bloT  from  the 
holejuet  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice  did 
suddenly  dart  from  Heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said, '  Wilt  tfaon 
leave  tbr  eina  and  ^o  to  Heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  Hell  ?* 
At  this  I  was  put  in  an  exceeding  maze;  wherefore,  leaving  my 
cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked  np  to  Heaven ;  and  was  as  if  I  had 
with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  me,  as  b«ing  very  holly  displeased  with  me,  and  aa  if 
He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievons  punishment  for 
those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

Such  was  Puritanism,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  real- 
ize it  thns  in  itself,  in  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  apart  from 
the  ecclesiaslical  system  of  Presbytenaniam  with  which  it  is  so 
otlen  confonnded.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  story,  not 
one  of  the  leading  Poritans  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  a  Presby- 
terian, Pym  and  Hampden  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  Kpiscopa- 
oy,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced 
on  the  Puritan  patriots  in  their  later  struggle  by  political  consid- 
erations. But  the  growth  of  the  movement,  whioh  thus  influenced 
our  history  for  a  time,  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  episodee  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  Church  policy  rested  on  the  Acts  of  Su- 
premacy and  of  Uniformity ;  the  first  of  which  placed  all  eoolesiaa- 
tical  jurisdiction  and  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
while  the  second  prescribed  a  course  of  doctrine  and  disdpline, 
from  which  no  valuation  was  legally  permissible.  Fur  the  nation 
at  large,  the  system  which  was  thus  adapted  was  no  doubt  a  wise 
and  a  healthy  one.  Single-handed,  and  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
statesmen  or  divines  of  their  time,  the  Queen  and  the  Primate 
forced  on  the  warring  religions  a  sort  of  armed  truce.  The  main 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  accepted,  but  the  zeal  of  the 
ultra-reformers  was  held  at  bay.  The  Bible  was  left  open,  private 
discussion  was  unrestrained,  but  the  warfare  of  pulpit  against  pnl- 
pit  was  silenced  by  the  licensing  of  preachera  An  onter  con- 
formity, and  attendance  at  pnblio  worship,  was  exacted  from  all; 
but  the  changes  in  ritnal,  by  whieh  the  zealots  of  Geneva  gave 
prominence  to  the  radical  features  of  the  religious  chanee  whioh 
was  passing  over  the  country,  were  steadily  resisted,     White  £n> 

5 land  was  struggling  for  existence,  this  balanced  attitude  of  the 
rown  reflected  faithfully  enough  the  balanced  attitude  of  the 
nation;  but  with  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart  the  danger  was  over, 
and  a  marked  change  in  public  sentimont  became  at  once  observa- 
hle.  Unhappily  no  correspond inc;  change  took  place  in  the  Queen. 
With  the  religions  enthnsiasm  which  was  growing  np  around  her 
she  had  no  sympathy  whateVer.  Her  passion  was  for  moderation, 
her  aim  was  simply  civil  order;  and  ooth  order  and  moderation 
were  threatened,  as  she  held,  by  the  knot  of  clerioal  bigots  who 
gathered  jVom  this  hour  under  the  banner  of  Presbyterianism. 
Of  these  Thomas  Cartwright  was  the  chief  He  bad  studied  at 
Gtmevs;  he  retnnied  with  a  &natioal  faith  in  Oalvinism,  and  is 
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tbe  ^stem  of  Church  government  which  Calvin  had  devised ;  and 
aa  Margaret  ProfeMor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  he  used  to  the 
fult  the  opportanities  which  hts  obair  gave  him  of  propagating  his 
opinions.  No  leader  of  a,  religioue  party  ever  deserved  less  of 
aiier  sympathy  than  Cartwrigbk  He  was  anqneetionably  learned 
and  devout,  but  his  bigotry  was  that  of  a  mediteval  inquisitor. 
The  relics  of  the  old  ritual,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surpfiue,  the 
^ving  of  a  ring  in  marriage,  were  to  him  not  merelv  distastefal, 
aa  they  were  to  the  Puritans  at  lai^e~they  were  iaolatrous  and 
the  mark  of  the  beast.  His  declamations  against  ceremonies  and 
■DperBtition  however  had  little  weight  with  Elizabeth  or  her 
Primates ;  what  scared  them  was  his  reckless  advocacy  of  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  government  which  placed  the  State  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Cbur^.  The  absolute  rule  of  bishops,  indeed,  he  de- 
nonnoed  as  begotten-  of  the  devil ;  but  the  absolute  rule  of  Pres- 
byters he  held  to  be  established  by  the  Word  of  God.  For  the 
Church  modeled  after  the  fashion  of  Geneva  he  claimed  an  au- 
thority which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  masters  of  the 
Valioao.  All  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction,  the  decreeing  of 
doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies,  lay  wholly,  according  to  his 
Calvioistio  creed,  in  the  hands  of  the  mmisters  of  the  Church.  To 
them,  too,  belonged  the  supervision  of  public  morals.  In  an  or- 
dered arrangement  of  classes  and  synods,  they  were  to  govern 
their  flocks,  to  regulate  their  own  order,  to  decide  in  matters  of 
faith, to  administer  "discipline."  Their  weapon  was  exuommnm- 
cation,  and  they  were  responsible  for  its  use  to  none  but  Christ. 
The  province  of  the  civil  ruler  was  simply  "  to  see  their  decrees 
ezecnted,  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them,"  for  the  spirit  of 
■uch  a  system  as  this  natnrally  excluded  all  toleration  of  practice 
or  belief.  With  the  despotism  of  a  Hildebrand,  Cartwrignt  com- 
liiDed  the  cmelty  of  a  Torquemada.  Not  only  was  Pi-esoyterian- 
ism  to  be  established  as  the  one  legal  form  of  Church  government, 
but  all  other  forms.  Episcopalian  and  Separatist,  were  to  be  ruth- 
lessly pnt  down.  For  heresy  there  was  the  punishment  of  death. 
Never  had  the  doctrine  of  persecution  been  u^ed  with  such  a 
blind  and  reckless  ferocity.     "  I  deny,"  wrote  Cartwriffht, "  that 

ajon  repentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon  of  death.  .  .  . 
eretics  ought  to  be  pnt  to  death  now.    If  this  be  bloody  and  ex- 
treme, I  am  content  to  be  so  oounted  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Opinions  such  as  these  might  wisely  have  been  left  to  be  re- 
fntad  by  the  good  sense  of  the  people  itself.  They  found,  in  fact,  a 
cmshing  answer  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  of  Richard  Hooker, 
»  clergymaii  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  whose  dis- 
taste for  the  controversies  of  its  pulpit  drove  him  from  London 
to  a  Wiltshire  vicarage  at  Boscombe,  which  he  exchanged  at  a 
later  time  for  the  parsonage  of  Bishopsboume,  among  the  quiet 
meadowB  of  Kent,  llie  largeness  of  temper  which  characteiised 
all  the  nobler  minds  <rf  his  day,  the  philosophic  breadth  which  is 
seen  as  clearly  in  Shakspere  as  in  Bacon,  was  united  in  Hooker 
with  a  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  style  which  raised  blm  to  the 
higbMt  rank  among  English  prow  wntera.    Divine  aa  h«  was,  bis 
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spirit  and  methoci  were  philoBophtcal  rather  tliaii  theolc^cal. 
Against  the  ecclestastioal  dogmatism  of  Cartwright  he  set  the 
authority  of  reason.  He  abandoned  the  narrow  ground  of  Soript- 
ural  argument  to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  general  principles 
of  moi-ul  and  political  science,  on  tbe  eternal  obligations  of  nat- 
ural law.  The  Presbyterian  system  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  an  immntable  rule  for  human  action,  in  alt  matters  relating 
to  religion,  to  worship,  and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  was  laid  down,  and  only  laid  down,  in  Scriptare^ 
Hoolcer  nrs;cd  that  a  Divine  order  exists,  not  in  written  revela- 
tion only,  bnt  in  the  moral  relations,  and  the  soci&l  and  political 
institutions  of  men.  He  claimed  for  human  reason  the  province 
of  determining  the  laws  of  this  order;  of  distinguishing  oetween 
what  is  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  them,  between  what  is 
eternal  and  what  is  temporary  m  Scripture  itself.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  push  on  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy  vbich 
Caitwright  had  chosen,  to  show  historically  that  no  form  of 
Cliurc)'  government  had  ever  been  of  indispensable  obligation, 
and  that  ritn<\I  observances  had  in  all  agea  been  left  to  tne  dis- 
cretion of  Chui'ches,  and  determined  by  the  differaicea  of  times. 
But  the  truth  on  which  he  rested  his  argument  against  the  dog- 
matism of  the  Presbyterian  is  of  far  lii^er  value  than  his  argu- 
ment itself;  for  it  is  the  trnth  against  which  ecclesiastical  dogms- 
tism,  whether  of  the  Pi-esbytenan  or  the  Catholic,  mast  alwaye 
shatter  itself.  The  " Ecoleaiastical  Polity"  appealed  rather  to 
the  braad  sense  and  intelligence  of  Englishmen  than  to  the  learn- 
ing of  divines,  but  its  appeal  was  hardly  needed.  Popular  as  the 
Pi-eabyterian  system  became  in  Scotland,  it  never  took  any  pop- 
ular hold  on  England;  it  remained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather 
than  a  national  creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  tri- 
umph under  tho  Commonwealth  it  was  rejected  by  every  p:irt  of 
England  save  Txindon  and  Lancashire.  But  the  bold  challenge 
to  the  Government  which  was  delivered  in  Gartwrigbt's  "Ad- 
monition to  tbe  Parliament "  had  raised  a  panic  araon^  English 
statesmen  and  prelates  which  cut  off  all  hopes  of  a  qniet  appeal 
to  reason.  It  is  probable  that,  but  for  tbe  storm  which  Cart- 
wright  raised,  the  steady  growth  of  general  discontent  with  the 
ritualistic  usages  he  denounced  would  have  bronght  about  their 
abolition.  The  Parliament  of  1571  not  only  refuited  to  bind  the 
clei^y  to  subscription  to  three  articles  on  the  Snpremacy,  the 
form  of  Church  government,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  or- 
dain rites  and  ceremonieo,  but  favored  the  project  of  reforming 
the  Litnrgy  by  the  (nnission  of  the  snperstitious  practioea.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  the  "Admonition"  this  natural  progress 
of  opinion  abruptly  ceased.  The  moderate  statesmen  who  had 
pressed  for  a  change  in  ritual  withdrew  from  union  with  a  party 
which  revived  the  worst  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Parkers 
hand  pressed  heavier  than  before  on  nonconforming  ministers, 
while  Elizabeth  was  provoked  to  a  measure  wbtcn  ibrms  tbe 
worst  blot  on  her  reign. 
Her  establishment  of  the  Sooleuaetioal  OomnuMiOD  in  ftot  con- 
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verted  the  religioni  trace  into  a  epiritaal  deapotism.  From  being 
&  temporary  board  which  represented  the  lioyal  Sapremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiaetiuul,  the  CoromissioQ  was  now  turned  into  a 
permanent  body  wielding  the  almost  unlimited  powers  of  the 
Crown.  All  opinions  or  acta  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Suprem- 
acy and  Uniformity  fell  within  its  cognizance.  A  right  of  depri- 
vation placed  the  olei^y  at  its  mercy.  It  had  power  to  alter  or 
amend  the  Statutes  of  Colleges  or  Schools.  Not  only  heresy  and 
schism  and  nonconformity,  but  incest  or  aggravated  adultery 
were  held  to  fall  within  its  scope:  its  means  of  inquiry  were  lett 
withont  limit,  and  it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  will.  By  the 
mere  establishment  of  such  a  Court  half  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  undone;  but  the  large  number  of  civilians  on  the 
board  seemed  to  furnish  some  security  against  the  excess  of  ec- 
clegiasticat  tyranny.  Of  its  forty-four  commissioners,  however,  few 
actually  took  any  part  in  its  proceedings;  and  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  were  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  tne  successive 
Primates.  No  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustine had  wielded  an  authority  so  vast,  so  utterly  despotic,  as 
that  of  Parker  and  Wfaitgifb  and  Bancroft  and  Abbot  and  Laud. 
The  most  terrible  feature  of  their  spiritual  tyranny  was  its  wholly 
personal  character.  The  old  symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone,  and 
the  lawyers  had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  protect  the  clergy  by  defin- 
ing the  exact  limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
Commissi OD-board  at  Lambeth  the  Primates  created  their  own 
tests  of  doctrine  witli  an  ntter  indifference  to  those  created  by 
law.  In  one  instance  Parker  deprived  a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for 
a  denial  of  the  verbal  inspirstiou  of  the  Bible.  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cessive Archbishops  care  greatly  if  the  test  were  a  varying  or  a 
eonflioting  one.  Whitgift  strove  to  force  on  the  Church  the  Cal- 
vinistio  supralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles.  Bancroft, 
who  followed  him,  was  as  earnest  in  enforcing  hie  anti-Calviiiistic 
dogma  of  the  Pivine  right  of  the  episcopate.  Abbot  had  no  mer- 
cy for  Erastians.  Land  had  none  for  Ewti-Erastians.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which  these  men  rep- 
resented, soon  etank  in  the  uostriis  of  the  English  clergy.  Its  es- 
tablishment however  marked  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed  by  stern  meas- 
DTea  of  repression.  AH  preaching  or  reading  in  private  bouses 
was  forbidden ;  and  in  spite  of  the  refiisal  of  Parliament  to  en- 
force the  requirement  of  them  by  law,  subscription  to  the  Three 
Articles  was  exacted  from  every  member  of  the  olei^y. 

for  the  moment  these  meaEures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  movement  nnder  Cartwright  was  checked;  Cartwright  him- 
self was  driven  from  his  Professorahip ;  and  au  onter  uniformity 
of  worship  was  more  and  more  brought  about  by  the  steady  press- 
ure of  the  Commission.  The  old  litKrty  which  had  been  aliened 
in  London  and  the  other  Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  exist.  The  leading  Puritan  olei^y,  whose 
nODOonformity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at,  were  called  upon  to 
fubnit  to  the  sarplicc,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.    The 
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gle,  transferred  to  tbe  higher  sphere  of  the  Parliament,  widened 
into  the  great  contest  for  liberty  under  James,  and  the  Civil  War 
under  his  sncocMor. 


BaelloM  II.-Tlie  Flr*lorth«StaBrt>.    1604-162B. 

{AiUhoritiet.  —  Mr.  Gardiner'!  "  HIstorj  of  Kngknd  fi-om  tha  Accesainn  of 
James  T.,"  cominued  in  hii  "  Uistoij  of  the  Spanish  MiLmagi»,"  is  invaluable  for 
ill  ^Uneu  and  good  senae,  as  well  as  fbr  tha  aiaaant  of  freeli  inrormation  ccdiected 
In  it.  Camden's  "Anntls  of  James  I.,"  with  rhe  King't  own  uorks,  ere  uxefbl 
■s  cmternporar;  ■uthoriiiei.  WintTOod's  "Memorials  of  Ktata"  contain  the  mora 
important  docamenls.  Uacket's  "Life  of  WiJliHins"  and  HaninglDn'a  "  Nuga 
AiitiquHi  "  give  ua  valualile  side-light  fiir  the  genernl  poliiica  of  tlie  lime.  For  tha 
last  two  Farliumenis,  see  *'  Uebsie«  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  CommonH," 
Oxford,  1766.  Mr.  Spedding'a  "Lift  and  Leiten  of  Iiord  Bacon,"  as  well  as  hia 
•ditioo  of  his  Work*,  am  indispenuUe  for  ■  knowledgv  of  the  pericML  j 


To  judge  fairly  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  English  Puritans — 
that  IB,  of  three  fourths  of  the  Pi^teBtants  of  England — at  this 
moment,  we  must  ourRorily  review  the  fortunes  of  ProteBtautism 
during  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth.  At  the  Queen's  accession,  tlic  sno- 
ceaa  of  the  Reformation  seemed  almost  eveiy  where  Becure.  Al* 
ready  triumphant  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Pacification  of 
Passutn  was  a  signal  for  a  beginning  of  its  conqnest  of  the  south. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  believed  to  be  wavering  in  the  faith. 
Throughout  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  nobles  and  burghers  aban- 
doned Catholicism  in  a  mass.  A  Venetian  enribaasador  estimnted 
the  German  Gatholios  at  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  Germany.  The  Scandinavinn  kingdoms  embraced 
the  new  iaith,  and  it  mastered  at  once  the  eantem  and  western 
States  of  Europe.  In  Poland  the  majority  of  ihe-nobles  became 
Protestants.  Scotland  flung  off  CatholiciBm  under  Mary,  and 
England  veered  around  again  to  ProtestantiBm  under  EliEabeth. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second  opened  a 
way  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrines  in  France.  Only 
where  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  lay  heavy,  in  Castile,  in  Aragon, 
or  in  Italy,  was  the  Reformation  thoroughly  crushed  out;  and 
even  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  failed  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Low 
CountrieB.  But  at  the  very  instant  of  its  seeming  triumph,  the 
advance  of  the  new  religion  was  suddenly  aiTested.  The  fit^ 
twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  a  period  of  anopense.  The 
progress  of  Protestantism  gmdnally  ceased.  It  wasted  its  strength 
in  theological  controversies  and  persecutions,  above  all  in  the 
bitter  ana  venomous  discussions  between  the  Churches  which  fol- 
lowed Luther  and  the  Churches  which  followed  Calvin.  It  waa 
degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prostitution  of  the  Reformation 
to  political  ends,  by  the  greed  and  worthlessness  of  the  German 
princes  who  esponsed  its  cause,  by  the  factious  lawlessness  of  tbe 
nobles  in  Poland  and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Meanwhile  the 
Papacy  succeeded  in  rallying  tbo  Catholio  world  nronnd  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.    The  Roman  Chnrcb,  enfeebled  and  oorrapted  by  the 
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triumph  of  ages,  felt  »t  laat  the  uses  of  adversity.  Her  faith  was 
Bettleu  and  oefioed.  The  most  crying  among  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  which  had  provoked  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
were  sternly  put  down.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants 
roused  a  counter  enthusiasm  among  their  opponents;  new  relig- 
ious orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day ;  the  Capuchins  be- 
came the  preachers  of  Catholicism ;  the  Jesuits  became  Dot  only 
its  preachers,  but  its  directors,  its  schoolmasters,  its  missionaries, 
its  diplomatists.  Their  oi'gani&ation,  their  blind  obedience,  tlieir 
real  ability,  their  fauatical  zeal  galvanized  the  pulpit,  the  school, 
the  confessional  into  a  new  life.  If  the  Protestants  had  enjoyed 
the  profitable  monopoly  of  martyrdom  at  the  opening  of  the  cent- 
ury, the  Catholics  won  a  fair  share  of  it  as  soon  as  the  disciplea 
of  Loyola  came  to  the  front.  The  tracts  which  pictured  the  tor- 
tures of  Campion  and  Southwell  roused  much  the  same  fire  at 
Toledo  or  Vienna  as  the  pages  of  Foxe  had  roused  in  England, 
Even  learning  paaeed  gradually  over  to  the  side  of  the  older  faith. 
Bellarmine,  tlie  greatest  of  controversialists  at  this  time,  Baro- 
iuu8,tho  most  erudite  of  Church  historians,  were  both  Catholics. 
With  a  growinginequality  of  strength  such  as  this,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  tide  was  seen  at  last  to  turn.  A  few  years  be- 
fore the  fight  with  the  Armada  Catholicism  began  definitely  to 
win  ground.  Southei-n  Germany,  where  the  Austiian  House,  so 
long  lukewarm  in  its  faith,  bad  at  last  become  zealots  in  its  de- 
fcDse,  was  the  first  country  to  be  re-Catholic ieed.  The  success  of 
Sociuianism  in  Poland  severed  that  kirigdoni  from  any  real  com- 
munion with  the  general  body  of  the  Protestaol  Churches ;  and 
these  agaia  were  more  and  more  divided  into  two  waning  camps 
by  the  controveniies  about  the  Sacrament  and  Free  Will.  -  Every 
wtiere  the  Jesuits  won  couverts,  and  their  peaceful  victones  were 
floon  backed  by  the  arm  of  Spain,  In  the  fierce  straggle  which 
followed,  Philip  was  undoubtedly  worsted.  England  was  saved 
by  its  deteat  of  the  Armada;  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands rose  into  a  great  Protestant  powei*  through  their  own  dog- 
ged heroism  and  the  genius  of  William  the  Silent.  France  was 
rescued,  at  the  moment  when  all  hope  seemed  gone,  by  the  uncon- 
querable energy  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat 
Catholicism  gained  ground.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  driven  from  the  Walloon  provinces,  from  Brabant,  and 
from  Flanders  In  France,  Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself 
obliged  to  purchase  Paris  by  a  mass ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
King  was  followed  by  a  quiet  dissolution  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
Nobles  and  scholars  alike  forsook  Protestantism  -  and  though  the 
Reformation  remained  dominant  st^ Jth  of  the  Loire,  it  lost  all 
hope  of  winning  the  country  as  a  whole  to  its  side. 

At  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  therefore,  the  temper  of  every 
Protestant,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  was  that  of  a  man 
who,  afler  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  crowning  victory,  is  forced 
to  look  on  at  a  crushing  and  irremediable  defeat.  The  dream  of 
a  reformation  of  the  universal  Church  was  utterly  at  an  end. 
The  borders  of  Protestantism  were  narrowing  every  day,  nor 
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was  there  a  sign  that  the  triompli  of  the  Papacy  was  arrested. 
The  accesEion  of  James  indeed  taised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholicii 
in  England  itself;  he  had  intrigued  fov  their  support  before  the 
Queen's  death,  and  their  persecution  was  relaxed  for  a  while  after 
he  had  mounted  the  throne.  But  it  soon  began  again  with  even 
greater  severity  than  of  old,  and  six  thousand  Catholics  were 
presented  as  recusants  in  a  single  year.  Hopeless  of  aid  fh>tn 
abroad,  or  of  success  iu  an  open  nsing  at  home,  a  small  knot 
of  desperate -men,  with  Robert  Catesby,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  plot  of  Essex,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  destroy  at  a  blow 
both  King  and  Parliament.  Barrels  of  powder  were  placed  in  a 
cellar  beneath  the  Parliament  House;  and  while  waiting  for  the 
fifth  of  November,  when  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet, 
the  plans  of  the  little  group  widened  into  a  formidable  conspir- 
acy. Catholics  of  greater  fortune,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Bigby  and 
Francis  Tresham,  were  admitted  to  their  confidence,  and  supplied 
money  for  the  larger  projects  they  designed.  Arms  were  bought 
in  Flanders,  horses  were  held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of  GathoUo 
gentlemen  was  brought  about,  under  show  of  a  hnnting-party,  to 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  rising.  The  destruction  ot  the  King 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  King's  children  and  an 
open  revolt,  in  which  aid  might  be  called  for  from  the  Spaniards 
in  Flanders.  Wonderful  as  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the  plot 
was  concealed,  the  cowardice  of  Tresham  at  the  last  moment 
gave  a  clew  to  it  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  hia  relative, 
which  warned  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Parliament  on  the 
fatal  day ;  and  further  information  brought  about  the  discovery 
of  the  cellar  and  of  Guido  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  waa 
charged  with  the  custody  of  it  The  hunting-party  broke  up  in 
despair,  the  conspirators  were  chased  from  county  to  county,  and 
either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block,  and  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of 
the  English  Jesuits,  was  brought  to  solemn  trial.  He  had  shrunk 
from  &n  part  In  the  plot,  but  its  existence  had  been  made  known 
to  him  by  another  Jesuit,  Greenway,  and,  horror-stricken  as  ho 
represented  himself  to  have  been,  he  had  kept  tbe  secret  and  left 
the  Parliament  to  its  doom.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  frensy 
of  horror  and  di-ead  filled  the  minds  of  English  Protestants  at 
such  a  discovery.  What  intensified  the  dread  was  a  sense  of  de- 
fection and  uncertainty  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself.  No  men  could  be  more  opposed  in  their  tendencies  to 
one  another  than  the  High  Churefamen,  such  as  Laud,  and  the 
English  Latitudinanan,  such  as  Hales.  But  to  the  ordinary  En- 
glish Protestant  both  Latitudinarian  and  High  Churchmen  were 
equally  hateful.  To  him  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy  was  not 
one  for  compromise  or  comprehension.  It  was  a  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.  Everv  Protestant 
doctrine,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  was  eqaally  true  and 
equally  sacred.  No  innovation  in  faith  or  worship  was  ef  small 
account  if  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  Ceremonies, 
which  in  an  hoar  of  triumph  might  have  been  allowed  as  aolaeea 
to  weak  brethren,  became  insufferable  wfaeu  they  were  turned  by 
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weak  brethren  into  a  means  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy  in 
the  bonr  of  dofeat.  The  peril  was  too  close  at  band  to  allow  of 
compromises.  Now  that  lalscbood  was  gaining  ground,  the  onlr 
security  for  truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  trutQ 
and  falsehood.  It  is  a  temper  such  as  this  that  we  trace  in  the 
Uillenary  Petition  (as  it  was  called),  which  was  presented  to 
James  the  First  on  hia  aooessioQ  by  nearly  eight  hundred  clergy- 
men, a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  in  bis  realm.  Its  tone  was  not 
Presbyterian,  but  strictly  Puritan.  It  asked  for  no  change  in  the 
government  or  organization  of  the  Church,  but  for  a  reform  in 
the  Church  conrta,  the  provision  and  training  of  godly  ministei-a, 
and  the  suppression  of  "Popish  usages"  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Even  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian 
scheme  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  concession  on  points 
of  this  sort.  ^  Why,"  asked  Bacon,  "  should  the  civil  state  be 
purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every 
three  years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as 
time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise  the  ecclesiastical  state 
still  continue  npon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration 
these  forty-five  years  or  more."  A  general  expectation,  in  fact, 
prevailed  that,  now  the  Queen's  opposition  was  removed,  some- 
thing would  be  done.  But,  different  aa  his  theological  temper 
was  trom  the  purely  secular  temper  of  Elizabeth,  her  successor 
was  equally  resolute  against  all  changes  in  Church  matters. 

}fo  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an 
English  ruler  whiuh  had  grown  up  under  the  Tudora  more  utterly 
than  James  the  First.  His  big  head,  his  slobbering  tongue,  his 
quilted  clothes,  his  rickety  legs,  his  goggle  eyes,  stood  out  in  as 
{grotesque  a  contrast  with  all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Eliza- 
beth as  hia  gabble  and  rodomontade,  bis  want  of  personal  dignity, 
his  coarse  buffoonery,  his  drunkenness,  his  pedantry,  his  contempti- 
ble cowardice.  Under  this  ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man 
of  much  natural  abilitv,  a  ripe  scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund 
of  shrewdness,  of  mother  wit,  and  ready  repartee.  His  canny 
humor  lights  up  the  political  and  theological  controversies  of  the 
time  witn  q^uamt  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  and 
tonches  of  irony,  which  still  ret.iin  their  savor.  Hia  reading, 
especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive;  and  he  was  a 
voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  Predestinarian- 
ism  to  tobacco.  But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  left  him, 
in  the  phrase  of  Henry  the  Fonrth, "  the  wisest  ftol  in  Christen- 
dom." He  had  the  temper  of  a  pedant;  and  with  it  a  pedant's 
love  of  theories,  and  a  pedant's  inability  to  biing  his  theories  into 
any  relation  with  actual  facts.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  he 
confined  himself  to  speculations  about  witchcraft,  about  predestina- 
tion, abont  the  noxiousness  of  smoking.  Unhappily  for  England 
and  for  bis  successor,  be  clung  yet  more  passionately  to  two  theo- 
ries which  contained  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  dcatb-striiggle 
between  his  people  and  the  Crown.  The  first  was  that  of  a  Di- 
vine right  of  Kmgs.  Even  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  be  had  formulated  the  theory  of  an  absolute  royalty  in 
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bis  work  on  "Tlie  True  Jjaw  of  Free  Monarchy  j"  and  anDonnoed 
that, "  although  a  good  king  will  frame  his  actions  to  be  accord- 
ing to  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and 
fur  example-giving  to  his  subjects."  The  notion  was  a  wholly 
new  one ;  atid,  like  most  of  James's  notions,  was  founded  simply 
on  a  blunder, or  at  the  best  on  a  play  upon  words.  "An  absolute 
king,"  or  "  an  absolute  monarchy,"  meant,  with  the  Tudor  statea- 
meii  who  need  the  phrase,  a  sovereign  or  rule  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  independent  of  all  foreign  or  Papal  interferenco. 
James  chose  to  regard  the  words  aa  implying  the  monarch's  free- 
dom from  all  control  by  law,  or  from  responsibility  to  any  thing 
but  his  own  royal  will.  The  King's  blunder,  however,  became  a 
evBtem  of  government,  a  doctrine  which  bishops  preached  front 
the  pulpit,  and  for  whioh  brave  men  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
The  Church  was  quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.  Con- 
vocation in  its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error  the  as- 
sertion that  "all  civil  power,  jurisdiction, and  authority  were  first 
derived  from  the  people  and  disordcivd  multitude,  or  either  is 
originally  still  in  tnem,  or  else  is  deduced  by  their  consent  natur- 
ally irom  them,  and  is  not'  God's  ordinance  originally  descendins; 
from  Him  and  depending  upon  Him."  In  stnct  accoi-dancc  with 
James's  theory,  tnese  doctors  declared  sovereignty  in  its  origin 
to  be  the  prerogntivc  of  birthright,  and  inculcated  passive  ob^i* 
ence  to  the  moniti'Ch  as  a  religious  obligation,  Cowell,  a  civilian, 
followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Convocation  by  an  announcement 
that  "the  King  is  above  the  law  by  his  absoluto  power,"  and 
that, "notwithstanding  liis  oath,  he  may  alter  and  suspend  any 
particular  law  that  seemcth  hurtful  to  the  public  estate."  The 
book  was  snppressed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  party  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.  A  few  years 
before  the  King's  death,  the  Univemty  of  Oxford  decreed  solemn- 
ly that  "  it  was  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force 
against  their  princes,  or  to  appear  offensively  or  defensively  in 
the  field  against  them."  The  King's  "arrogant  speeches,"  if  they 
roused  resentment  in  the  Parliaments  to  which  they  wei«  ad- 
dressed, created  by  sheer  force  of  repetition  a  certain  belief  in  the 
arbitrary  right  they  challenged  for  the  Crown.  Wo  may  give 
one  instance  of  their  tone  fi-om  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Star- 
Chamber.  "As  it  is  atheism  and  olaspberoy  to  dispute  what 
God  can  do,"  said  James, "  so  It  is  presumption  and  a  high  con- 
tempt in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that 
a  king  can  not  do  this  or  that."  A  few  years  after  his  accession 
his  words  had  staitled  £nglish  ears  with  a  sense  of  coming  dan- 
ger to  the  national  liberty.  "If  the  practice  shonld  follow  the 
positions,"  was  the  comment  of  a  thoughtful  observer,  "we  are 
not  likely  to  leave  to  our  successors  that  freedom  we  received 
from  our  forefathers." 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh,  throughont  the  course  of  Jamei'i 
reign,  this  aggresttive  attitude  of  the  Crown,  if  we  would  rightly 
judge  what  seems  at  fii-st  sight  lo  be  an  aggressive  tone  in  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parllamcnta.     With  new  clainn  of 
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power  Bticli  aa  thcRc  before  them,  to  hav«  stood  still  would  have 
been  ruin.  The  claim,  tec,  was  one  which  jarred  against  all  that 
was  noblest  in  the  Puritan  tone  of  the  time.  The  temper  of  the 
Puritan  was  eminently  a  temper  of  law.  The  diligence  with 
which  he  searclied  th«  Scriptures  sprang  from  his  earnestness  to 
discover  a  Diviue  Will  whiuh  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  be 
might  implicitly  obey.  But  this  implicit  obedience  was  reserved 
for  the  Divine  Will  alone;  for  human  oi'dinances  derived  their 
ttrength  only  from  their  correspondenue  with  the  revealed  law 
of  God.  The  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  very  religion  to  examine 
every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spii-itiial  obedienoe  by  the 
powent  that  be ;  and  to  own  or  reject  the  claim,  as  it  accorded 
with  the  higher  duty  wfaich  he  owed  to  God.  "In  matters  of 
laitfa,"  Mi-B.  HuichiuBon  tells  us  of  her  husband, "his  reason  al- 
ways submitted  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but  in  all  other  things  the 
fireatest  names  in  the  world  would  not  lead  him  withont  reason." 
t  was  plain  that  an  impassable  gulf  parted  snch  a  temper  as  this 
from  the  temper  of  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Crown  which 
James  demanded.  It  was  a  temper  not  only  legal,  but  even 
pedantio  in  its  legality,  intolerant — from  its  very  sense  of  a  mor- 
al order  and  law^-of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  of  a  pentona) 
tyranny  ;  a  temper  of  criticism,  of  judgment,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
stubborn  and  unconqnerahle  resistance;  of  a  Tesietsnce  which 
sprang,  not  from  the  disdain  of  authority,  but  from  the  Puritan's 
devotion  to  an  authority  hisher  than  that  of  kings.  Bat  if  the 
theory  of  a  Divine  vis^ht  of  Kings  was  certain  to  rouse  agaiiint  it 
all  ibe  nobler  energies  of  Puritanism,  there  was  something  which 
ronsed  its  nobler  and  its  pettier  instincts  of  resistance  ahke  in 
James's  second  theory  of  a  Divine  right  of  Bishops,  Elisabeth's 
conception  of  her  IlfclesiasLical  Supremacy  had  been  a  sore 
■tnmbling-blook  to  her  anbjects,  but  klizabetb  at  least  regarded 
the  Supremacy  simply  as  a  branch  of  her  oi'dinary  preragative. 
Not  only  wera  the  clergy  her  subjects,  but  they  wera  more  her 
sobjects  than  the  laity.  She  treated  them,  in  fact,  as  her  predeces- 
sors had  treated  the  Jews.  If  she  allowed  nobody  else  to  abase 
or  to  rob  ihem,  she  robbed  and  abused  them  herself  to  her  heart's 
content.  But  the  theory  which  James  held  as  to  Church  and 
State  was  as  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth  as  the  theological 
bent  of  his  mind  was  difi*erent  from  her  secular  temper.  His 
patristio  reading  had  left  behind  it  the  belief  in  a  Divine  right 
of  Bishops,  as  sacred  and  as  absolute  as  the  Divine  right  of  Kings. 
Unbroken  episcopal  succession  and  hereditary  regal  succession 
were  with  the  new  sovereign  the  inviolable  bases  of  Church  and 
Slate.  The  two  systems  confirmed  and  supported  each  other. 
"No  bishop,  no  king,"  ran  the  famous  formula  which  embodied 
tbe  King's  theory.  But  behind  his  intellectual  convictions  lay  a 
host  of  prejudices  derived  from  his  ^outh.  The  Scotch  Presbyters 
had  insulted  and  frightened  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  reisn, 
and  he  chose  to  confound  Puritanism  with  Presbyterian  ism.  No 
prejudice,  however,  was  reall;^  required  to  suggest  his  course.  In 
Itself  it  was  logical,  and  consistent  with  the  premises  from  which 
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it  started.  The  very  ceremonies  which  the  Puritaas  denounced 
were  ceremonies  whtub  had  plenty  of  authority  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  That  they  were  oneiisive  to  consciences  seemed  to 
the  Kln^  no  reason  whatever  for  suppressiug  them.  It  was  for 
the  Chnstian  to  suhmit,  as  it  was  for  the  subject  to  submit,  and 
to  leave  these  bieh  matters  to  bishops  and  princes  for  deoi&ion. 
If  James  accepted  the  Millenarian  Petition,  and  snmmoned  a  con- 
ference of  prelates  and  Puritan  divines  at  Hampton  Court,  it  vaa 
not  for  any  real  discussion  of  the  grievances  alleged,  but  for  the 
display  of  his  own  theological  learning.  The  bishops  had  the  wit 
to  declare  that  the  insults  he  ahowei^  on  their  opponents  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Puritans  still  ventured  to  dis- 
pute his  iiifallibilitv.  James  broke  up  the  conference  with  a 
threat  which  revealed  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  "I  will  make 
them  conform,"  he  said  of  the  remousti-anta,  "  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land." 

It  is  only  by  thoroughly  i-ealizing  the  temper  of  the  nation  on 
religious  and  civil  subject)',  and  the  temper  of  the  King,  that  tre 
can  understand  the  long  l?arliameutary  conflict  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  James's  reign.  But  to  make  its  details  intelligible 
we  must  briefly  review  the  relations  which  existed  at  his  accefi- 
sion  between  the  two  Houses  and  the  Crown.  In  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work  we  have  noted  the  oontrast  between  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell  in  their  dealings  with  the  PailiamenL  The  wary  pre- 
science of  the  firat  had  seen  in  it,  even  in  its  degradation  under 
the  Tudors,  the  memorial  of  an  older  freedom,  and  a  centre  of 
national  resistance  to  the  new  despotism  which  Henry  was  estab- 
lishing, should  the  nation  ever  rouse  itself  to  resist.  Never  per- 
haps was  Ei)glish  liberty  in  such  deadly  peril  as  when  Wolsey  re- 
solved on  the  practical  suppression  of  the  two  Houses.  But  the 
bolder  genius  of  Cromwell  set  contemptuously  aside  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  predecessor.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  revived  the  Parliament  as  an  easy  and  manageable  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  The  old  forms  of  constitntional  fi-eedom  were 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  Royal  despotism,  and  a  revolution 
which  for  the  moment  left  England  absolutely  at  Henry's  feet 
was  wrought  out  by  a  series  of  Parliamentary  Statutes.  Through- 
out Henry's  reign  Cromwell's  confidence  seemed  justified  by  the 
spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  pervaded  the  Houses.  On  only 
one  occasion  did  the  Commons  refuse  to  pass  a  bill  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Crown.  But  the  effect  of  the  great  religious  change 
for  which  Cromwell's  measures  made  room  began  to  be  felt  during 
the  minority  of  Edwai-d  the  Sixth;  and  the  debates  and  division! 
on  the  religions  reaction  which  Mary  pressed  on  the  Parliament 
were  many  and  violent.  A  great  step  forward  was  marked  by 
the  effort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  "management"  an  op- 
position which  it  could  no  longer  overawe.  An  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  Royal  prorogative  packed  the  Parliament  with  nominees 
of  the  Crown.  Twenty-two  new  boroughs  were  created  under 
Edward,  fourteen  under  Mary;  some,  indeed,  places  entitled  to 
.  repreeentatioD  by  tbur  wealtn  and  population,  but  the  bnlk  of 
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them  small  towns  or  liamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  dispoBal  of 
the  Royil  GouDcit.  But  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  two  Honses 
was  seen  in  the  farther  step  on  which  UwaiiJ's  Cooncil  ventured 
in  isBuing  a  uircular  to  the  Sheriffs,  in  which  they  were  ordered 
to  set  all  fraedom  of  election  aside.  Where  the  Connoil  recom- 
mended "men  of  learninjj  and  wisdom" — in  other  words,  men  com- 
pliant with  its  will — there  its  directions  were  to  be  "regarded  and 
well  followed."  Elizaheth,  though  with  greater  onntion,  adopted 
the  system  of  her  two  predecessors,  both  in  the  creation  of  bor- 
oughs and  the  recommendation  of  candidates ;  but  her  keen  po- 
litical instinct  booh  perceived  the  uselessness  of  both  expedients. 
She  fell  back  as  far  as  she  oould  on  Wolsey'a  policy  of  practical 
abolition,  and  summoned  ParliitraentB  at  longer  and  longer  inter- 
Tats.  By  riaid  economy,  by  a  policy  of  balance  and  peace,  she 
strove,  and  for  a  long  time  successfully  strove,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  assembling  them  at  alL  But  Mary  of  Scotland  and 
Philip  of  Spain  proved  friends  to  English  liberty  in  its  sorest 
need.  The  death -strnggle  with  Catholicism  forced  Elizabeth  to 
have  recourse  to  her  Parliament,  and  as  she  was  driven  to  appeal 
for  increasing  snppliea  the  tone  of  the  Parliament  rose  higher  and 
higher.  On  the  qnestion  of  taxation  or  monopolies  her  fierce 
Bpirit  was  forced  to  give  way  to  its  demands.  On  the  qnestion 
of  religion  she  refused  all  concesHion,  and  England  was  diiven  to 
await  a  change  of  system  from  her  successor.  But  it  is  clear, 
firom  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign,  that  James  had  long  before  his 
accession  been  preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  Houses,  rather 
thatl  for  a  policy  of  concession.  During  the  Qneen's  reign,  the 
power  of  Parliament  had  sprung  mainly  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  Crown  lay  of 
appealing  to  it  for  supplies.  It  is  fair  to  the  war  party  in  Elis- 
aoeth's  Council  to  remember  that  they  were  fighting,  not  merely 
for  Protestantism  abroad,  but  for  constitutional  liberty  at  home. 
When  Essex  overrode  Burleigh's  counsels  of  peace,  the  old  minis- 
ter pointed  to  the  words  of  the  Bible — "a  bloodthirsty  man  shall 
not  live  out  half  his  days."  But  Essex  and  his  friends  had  nobler 
motives  for  their  policy  of  war  than  a  thirst  for  blood ;  as  James 
had  meaner  motives  for  his  policy  of  peace  than  a  hatred  of  blood- 
shedding.  The  peace  whioh  he  nastened  to  conclude  with  S^in 
was  intended  to  free  the  Crown  from  its  dependence  on  the  Par- 
liament; and  had  he  fallen  back  after  the  close  of  the  war  on 
Elisabeth's  policy  of  economy,  he  might  yet  have  succeeded  in 
his  aim.  Bnt  the  debt  left  by  the  war  was  only  swollen  by  his 
profligate  extravagance;  and  peace  was  hardly  concluded  when 
Dfl  was  forced  to  appeal  once  more  to  his  Parliament  for  snpplies. 
The  Parliament  of  1004  met  in  another  mood  from  that  of  any 
Parliament  whioh  had  met  for  a  hundred  yesirs.  Short  as  had 
been  the  time  since  his  accession,  the  temper  of  the  King  had  al- 
ready disclosed  itself;  and  men  were  dwelling  ominously  on  the 
oluma  of  absolutism  in  Charch  and  State  which  were  constantly 
on  the  Royal  lips.  Above  all,  the  hopes  of  religious  concessions 
to  which  the  Furitana  had  clung  had  ueen  dashed  to  the  gronnd 
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ill  the  Hampton  Court  Conference;  and  of  the  sqnirei  and  bor- 
geBnes  who  wade  up  the  new  House  of  Commons  thi'ee  fourths 
were  in  sympathy  Puritan,  The  eiiei^y  which  marked  their  ao- 
tion  fram  the  beginning  shows  that  the  insults  which  James  had 
heaped  on  the  Puritan  divines  had  stirred  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  first  step  of  the  Commons  was  to  name  S  com- 
mittee to  frame  bills  for  the  redress  of  the  more  crying  ecclesias- 
tical grievances;  and  the  rejection  of  the  measures  they  proposed 
was  at  once  followed  by  an  outspoken  address  to  the  King.  The 
Parliament,  it  said,  had  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  peace;  "Our 
desire  waa  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  unity."  l^eir  aim 
had  been  to  extiuguiBh  the  long-standing  dissension  among  the 
ministers,  and  to  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandonment  of  "& 
few  ceremonies  of  small  importance,  by  the  redi-esa  of  some  eo- 
closiastical  abuses,  and  by  toe  establishment  of  an  efficient  train- 
ing for  a  pi-eaohing  clergy.  If  they  had  waived  their  right  to 
deal  with  these  matters  during  the  old  age  of  Elisabeth,  they  as- 
serted it  now.  "Lut  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  receive  publio 
information  from  your  Commons  in  Parliament,  as  well  of  the 
abuses  in  the  Church  as  in  the  Civil  Stato  and  Government." 
The  claim  of  absolutism  was  met  in  words  which  sound  like  a 
prelude  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  "  Your  Majesty  would  be  mis- 
mformed,"  said  their  address,  "if  any  man  should  deliver  that  the 
Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves  either 
to  alter  religion  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  other- 
wise than  as  in  temporal  canses,  by  consent  of  Parliament."  The 
address  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding  from  James;  and  the 
bishops,  secure  of  the  support  of  the  Crown,  replied  by  an  act  of 
bold  defiance.  The  Canons  enacted  in  the  Convocation  of  1604 
bound  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles,  which  Par- 
liament had  long  before  refused  to  render  obligatory  on  them; 
and  compelled  all  curates  and  lecturers  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book  on  pain  of  deprivation.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  three  hundred  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  driven  from 
their  livings  for  non-compliance  with  these  requirements.  The 
only  help  came  from  an  unloolted-for  qnarter.  The  jealousy  which 
had  always  prevailed  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
united  with  the  general  resentment  of  the  country  at  these  ecclesi- 
astical nanrpations  to  spur  the  Judges  to  an  attack  on  the  High 
Commission.  By  a  series  of  decisions  on  appeal  they  limited  its 
boundless  jurisdiction,  and  restricted  its  powers  of  imprisonmeot 
to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.  But  the  Judges  were  of  little  avail 
againnt  the  Crown;  and  James  was  resolute  in  his  support  of  the 
bishops.  Fortunately  his  prodigality  bad  already  in  a  few  years 
of  peace  doubled  the  debt  which  Elieabeth  had  left  after  fifteen 
years  of  war;  and  the  course  of  illegal  taxation  on  which  he  en- 
tered was  far  fVom  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Ezohequer.  His 
first  great  constitutional  innovation  was  the  imposition  of  Customt 
duties  on  almost  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  imported  or  exported. 
The  imposition  was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent.  A  duty  on 
imports  which  hod  been  introduced  in  one  or  two  instances  itndet 
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Mnry  had  been  extended  by  Elizabeth  to  clothes  and  wine;  but 
the  impost,  trit-iaL  id  iteelf,  had  been  pushed  no  farther,  nor  had 
it  ever  been  claimed  or  retjarded  as  more  than  an  exceptional 
meftsure  of  finance.  Had  Klizabetli  cared  to  extend  it,  her  oounie 
would  probably  have  been  gradual  and  tentative,  and  have  aimed 
at  escaping  publiu  observation.  But  James  was  a  fanatical  be- 
liever in  the  rights  and  power  of  his  crown,  and  he  cared  quite  as 
much  to  assert  his  absolute  authority  over  taxation  as  to  fill  his 
'Treasury.  A  case  therefore  was  brought  befoi'e  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  judgment  of  tfae  Court  asserted  the  King's 
right  to  levy  what  Customs  duties  he  wonld  at  his  pleaoure. 
"AH  customs,"  said  the  Judges,  "are  the  efiiscts  of  foreign  com- 
merce, but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions belong  to  the  King's  absolute  power.  He,  therefore,  who 
lias  power  over  the  cause,  must  have  power  over  the  effect. "  The 
importance  of  a  decision  whiuh  freed  the  Crown  from  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  Parliament  was  seen  keenly  enough  by  James. 
English  commerce  was  growing  fast,  and  English  roeruhants  were 
fighting  their  wa^  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  establishing  rattle- 
ments  in  the  dominions  of  tlie  Mogul.  The  judgment  gave  him 
a  revenue  which  was  snre  to  grow  rapidly,  and  he  acted  on  it 
with  decision.  A  Royal  proclamation  imposed  a  system  of  Cus- 
toms duties  OH  all  articles  of  espoit  and  import.  But  if  the  new 
daties  came  in  fast,  the  Royal  debt  grew  faster.  The  peace  ex- 
penditure of  James  elceeded  the  war  expenditure  of  klisabeth, 
and  necessity  forced  on  the  King  a  fresli  assembling  of  Parliament. 
He  forbade  the  Commons  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  new  du- 
ties, but  their  remonstrance  was  none  the  less  vigoroiis,  "Find- 
ing that  your  Mfljesty  without  advice  or  connsel  of  Parliament 
httlh  lately  in  time  of  peace  set  both  greater  impositions  and  more 
in  number  than  any  of  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of 
war,"  they  prayed  "that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of 
Parliament  may  be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away,"  and  that  "a 
law  be  made  to  declare  that  all  impositions  set  upon  your  people, 
their  goods  or  merchandise,  save  only  by  common  consent  in  Par- 
liament, are  and  shall  be  void."  From  the  new  question  of  illegal 
taxation  they  turned,  with  no  less  earnestness,  to  the  older  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Before  granting  the  supply  wnich 
the  Crown  retjuired,  they  demanded  that  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Commission  should  be  regulated  by  Statute — in  other  words, 
tbat  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  recognized  as  within  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament;  and  that  the  deprived  ministers  should 
Again  be  suffered  to  preach.  Whatever  concessions  James  might 
ofier  on  the  snbject  of  the  Customs,  he  would  allow  no  inteHer- 
ence  with  his  ecclesiastical  prerogative;  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  four  years  passed  before  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Government  forced  James  to  face  the  two  Houses  again.  Bnt 
the  spirit  of  resistance  was  now  fairly  roused.  Never  had  an 
election  stirred  so  much  popular  passion  as  that  of  1614.  Id 
every  ease  where  rejection  was  possible,  the  Court  candidate* 
were  rejected.    All  the  leadiDg  members  of  the  Coantry  party — 
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or,  as  we  should  call  it  dow,  tbe  Opposition — were  agaiu  retnrned. 
Bat  three  hucdred  of  tlie  inembera  wei-e  wholly  new  men ;  and 
among  these  we  note  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  the  great 
leaders  io  the  later  struggle  with  the  Crown.  Somersetshire  re- 
turned John  Pym;  TorkBhire,  Thomas  Wentworth;  Sl  Germain's, 
John  Eliot.  Signs  of  an  unprecedented  excitement  were  seen  ui 
the  Ychemeut  cheering  and  hissing  which  for  the  first  time  mark- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  Commons.  But  the  policy  of  the  Par^ 
liament  was  precisely  the  swme  as  that  of  its  predecessoi-s.  The 
Commons  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  grievauces  had  been  re- 
dressed, and  fixed  ou  that  of  illegal  taxation  as  the  fii-st  to  be 
amended.  Unluckily  the  inexperieuce  of  the  bulk  of  the  members 
led  them  into  qnarreliug  on  a  point  of  privilege  with  the  Lords; 
and  the  King,  who  had  been  frightened  beyond  his  wont  at  the 
vehemence  of  their  tone  and  language,  seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a 
pretext  for  their  dissolution. 

Four  of  the  leading  members  in  the  dissolved  Parliament  were 
sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  terror  and  resentment  which  it  had 
roused  in  the  King's  mind  were  seen  in  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  long  persisted  in  governing  without  any  Parliament  at  alL 
For  seven  years  he  carried  out  with  a  bliud  recklessaess  his  the- 
ory of  an  absolute  rule,  unfettered  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  past 
or  any  dread  of  the  future.  All  the  abuses  which  Parliament 
after  Parliament  had  denounced  wei'e  not  only  continued,  but 
developed  in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  The  Ecclesiastical  Cammisfiion 
was  hounded  on  to  a  fresh  persecution.  James  had  admitted  the 
illegality  of  Koyal  proclamations,  but  he  issned  them  now  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever.  The  refusal  of  supplies  was  met  by 
'persistence  in  the  levy  of  Customs;  and,  when  this  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  b^  falling  back  on  a  re- 
source which  even  Wolsey  iu  the  height  ot  the  Tudor  power  had 
been  forced  to  nbandon.  But  the  letters  from  the  Royal  Council 
demanding  benevolences  or  loans  from  every  landowner  remained 
generally  uuansiwered.  In  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
dissolution  of  1014  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Sherifis  only  raised 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
a  single  subsidy;  and  although  the  remonstrances  of  the  western 
counties  were  roughly  silenced  by  the  thi^eats  of  the  Couucil,  two 
counties,  those  of  Hereford  and  Stafford,  sent  not  a  penny  to  tlio 
last  In  his  distress  for  money  James  was  driven  to  expedients 
which  widened  the  breach  between  the  gentry  and  the  Crown. 
He  had  refused  to  part  with  the  feudal  privileges  which  had  come 
down  to  him  from  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  his  right  to  the  ward- 
ship of  young  heirs  and  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  and  these  were 
now  recKlessly  used  as  a  means  of  fiscal  extoition.  He  degi'aded 
the  nobility  by  a  shameless  sale  of  peerages.  Of  the*nineiy  lay 
peers  whom  he  lett  in  the  Upper  House  at  his  d^^h,  nearly  one 
half  had  been  created  by  sheer  bargaining  during  his  reign.  By 
shifts  such  as  these  James  put  off  from  day  to  day  tfae  necessity 
for  again  encountering  the  one  body  which  could  permanently 
arrest  his  effort  after  despotic  rule.     But  there  still  retnuned  a 
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body  whose  tradition  was  strong  enough,  not  indeed  to  arrest, 
but  to  check  it.  The  lawyers  had  been  Hubservient  beyond  all 
other  classes  to  the  Orown.  lu  the  narrow  pedantry  with  which 
they  bent  before  precedeiitti,  without,  admitting  any  distinction 
between  precedents  drawn  from  a  time  of  freedom  and  precedents 
drawn  from  the  worst  times  of  tyranny,  the  Judges  had  support- 
ed James  in  his  claims  to  impose  Customs  duties,  and  even  to  levy 
benevolenecB.  But  beyond  pracedents  even  the  Judges  refused 
io  go.  They  had  done  their  best,  when  the  case  came  before 
ihem,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  ooarts  with- 
in le^al  and  definite  bounds ;  and  when  James  asserted  an  inher- 
ent right  in  the  King  to  be  consnlted  as  to  the  decision,  when- 
ever any  case  afieotinz  the  prerogative  came  before  his  oonrts, 
they  timidly,  bnt  firmly,  repudiated  snch  a  right  as  unknown  to 
the  law.  James  sent  for  them  to  the  Royai  closet,  and  rated 
them  like  schoolboys,  till  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  pledged  themselves  to  obey  his  will.  The  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  narraw-minded  and  bitter-tempered 
man,  bnt  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  a  rever- 
ence for  the  law  that  overrode  every  other  instinct,  alone  remain- 
ed firm.  When  any  case  came  before  him,  he  answered,  he  would 
act  as  it  became  a  jnd^e  to  act.  The  provision  which  then  made 
the  judicial  office  tenable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  was  revived  to  humble  the  law  in  the  person 
of  Its  clfief  officer;  and  Coke,  who  bad  at  once  been  dismissed 
from  the  Council,  was  on  the  continnance  of  hie  resistance  de- 
prived of  his  post  of  Chief  Justice.  No  act  of  James  seems  to 
linve  stirred  a  deeper  horror  and  resentment  among  Englishmen 
than  this  announcement  of  his  will  to  tamper  with  the  course  of 
juBtice.  It  was  an  outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of  law,  as  the 
prolusion  and  profligacy  of  the  Court  were  an  outrage  on  tlie 
growing  sense  of  morality.  The  Treasury  was  drained  to  furnish 
inas(|ne8  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendor.  Lands 
and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young  adventurers,  whose  iair  fiices 
caught  the  Royal  fancy.  The  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  as 
immoral  as  that  of  her  successor,  bnt  its  immorality  bad  been 
shrouded  by  a  veil  of  grace  and  chivalry.  But  no  veil  hid  the 
degrading  grossness  of  the  Court  of  James.  The  King  was  known 
^  be  an  habitual  drnnkard,and  suspected  of  vices  compared  with 
which  drankennesa  was  almost  a  virtue.  Ladies  of  high  rank 
copied  the  Royal  manners,  and  lolied  intoxicated  in  open  Court 
nt  the  King's  feet  A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and 
offleera  of  state  in  league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poison- 
ers. James  himself  meddled  with  jnstice  to  obtain  a  shameful 
divorce  for  Lady  Essex,  the  moat  profligate  woman  of  her  time; 
and  her  Bn*bsequent  bridal  with  one  of  his  favorites  was  celebrated 
in  his  presenae.  Before  scenes  such  as  these  the  half  idolatrous 
reverence  with  which  the  sovereign  had  been  regarded  through- 
ont  the  peaiod  of  the  Tudora  died  away  into  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt. The  players  openly  mocked  at  the  King  on  the  stage. 
Urs.  Hntobiiison  denoances  the  orgies  of  Whitehall  in  words  as 
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fiery  as  those  with  which  Elijah  denounced  the  senBuality  of  Jez> 
ebel.  But  the  iminorality  of  James's  Court  was  hardly  more  des- 
picable  than  the  iinbeuility  of  his  government.  In  the  silence  of 
Parliament,  the  Royal  Council,  composed  as  it  was  not  merely  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  the  higher  nobles  and  gi-eat  officers  of  state, 
had  served  even  under  a  despot  like  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  check 
upon  the  purely  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Crown.  But  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Burleigh  s  son,  Robert  Cecil,  the  miiiittter  whom 
Elisabeth  hnd  bequeathed  to  bim,  and  whose  services  in  procnr* 
ing  his  accession  were  rewarded  by  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  all 
real  control  over  afiaire  was  wltlidrawn  by  James  from  the  Coun- 
cil, and  intrusted  to  worthless  favorites  whom  the  Ring  chose  to 
raise  to  honor.  A  Scotch  page,  named  Carr,  was  o'eated  Eai'l  of 
Rochester,  married  atler  her  dlvoi-ce  to  Lady  Essex,  and  only 
hurled  from  favor  and  power  by  the  disuovery  of  a  horrible  crime, 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  by  poison,  of  which  he  and 
his  Countess  were  convicted  of  bemg  the  instigators.  But  the 
shame  of  one  favorite  only  hurried  James  into  the  choice  of  an- 
other; and  George  Vi  11  iers,  a  hnndsome  young  adventurer,  was 
raised  rapidly  through  every  rank  of  the  peerage,  made  Maitjuis 
and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  intrusted  with  the  dii'ection  of 
English  policy.  The  payment  of  bribes  to  bim,  or  marriage  with 
his  greedy  relatives,  soon  became  the  only  road  to  political  pi-e- 
ferment.  Resistance  to  his  will  was  inevitably  followed  by  dis- 
missal from  office.  Even  the  hi^be8t  and  most  powerful  of  the 
nobility  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  nod  of  this  young  upstart. 
"Kever  any 
the  astonisl: 
greatness  of  ho 
or  recommendation  thai 
son."  But  the  seltishni 
equal  to  his  beauty; 


any  mai 
nislied  i 


ble  at  the  nod  of  this  young  upst 
',  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  eountry,"  t 


^y" 

>n,  -rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much 
er,  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advantt^ 
of  the  beauty  or  grai'efiilness  of  his  per> 
ss  and  recklessness  of  Buckingham  were 
id  the  haughty  young  favorite,  on  whose 
neck  J;imea  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  cheek  he  slobbered  with  kiss- 
es, was  destined  to  di-ag  down  in  his  fatal  careor  the  throne  of  the 
Stuarts, 

The  new  aystem  was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  results  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  Council  left 
James  in  effect  his  own  prime  minister,  and  master  of  the  control 
of  affairs  as  no  English  sovereign  had  been  before  him.  At  his 
accession  he  found  the  direction  of  foreign  affaii-s  in  the  hands  of 
Cecil,  and  so  long  as  Cecil  lived  the  Elisabethan  policy  was  in  the 
main  adhered  to.  Peace,  indeed,  was  made  with  Spain;  but  a 
close  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  close  friendship 
with  France,  held  the  ambition  of  Spain  as  effectually  in  check  as 
war.'  Ko  sooner  did  signs  of  danger  appear  in  tiermany  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  House  of  Auslrin,  than  the  mairiage  of  the  Kind's 
daughter,  Eliatabeth,  with  the  Elector-Palatine  promised  English 
BRpport  to  its  Protestant  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  to  the 
Arm  direction  of  English  policy  during  Cecil's  ministry  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  Europe  was  due.  But  the  death 
of  Cecil  and  the  diasolntiou  of  the  Parliament  of  1014  were  qoiokly 
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followed  by  a  disastrous  cfaanee.  James  at  once  proceeded  to 
undo  all  that  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth  and  the  tnumph  of  the 
Armada  had  done.  He  withdrew  gradnally  from  the  close  con- 
nection with  France.  He  b^an  a  series  of  negotiations  for  the 
roarriage  of  his  bod  with  a  Princess  of  Spain.  Each  of  his  snc- 
cessive  favorites  supported  the  Spanish  alliance;  and  after  years 
of  secret  intrigne  the  King's  intentions  were  proclaimed  to  the' 
world,  at  the  moment  when  the  religious  tmce  which  bad  so  long 
preserved  the  peace  of  Gennany  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  Bo- 
hemia against  the  Austrian  Arohdulce  Ferdinand,  who  claimed  its 
crown,  and  by  its  election  of  the  Elector-Palatine  to  the  vacant 
throne.  From  whatever  quarter  the  first  aggression  had  come,  it 
was  plain  that  a  second  great  struggle  in  arms  between  Froteet- 
antism  and  Catholicism  was  now  to  oe  fought  ont  on  German  soil. 
It  was  their  prescience  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  of  the  pitiful 
part  which  James  wonld  play  in  it,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
crisis,  spurred  the  Pioteatant  party  among  his  ministers  to  support 
an  enterprise  which  promised  to  detach  the  King  from  hia  new 
policy  by  entangling  him  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  one  great  name  of  the  Elizabethan  time  that  still  lingered  on, 
had  been  imprisoned  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  in 
the  Tower  on  a  chaise  of  treason.  He  now  offered  to  sail  to  the 
Orinoco,  and  discover  a  gold  mine  which  he  believed  to  exist  on 
its  banks.  Ouiana  was  Spanish  ground ;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
King's  onpidity  was  backed  by  the  Protestant  party  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bnnging  on,  through  Raleigh's  settlement  there,  a  contest 
with  Spain.  But  though  he  yielded  to  the  popnlar  feeling  in  suf- 
fering Raleigh  to  sail,  James  had  given  previous  warning  of  the 
voyage  to  his  new  ally ;  and  the  expedition  had  hardly  lauded 
when  it  was  driven  bacK  with  loss  from  the  coast.  Raleigh's  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  on  his  returb,  with  the 
tame  aim  of  provoking  a  war,  was  defeated  by  a  mutiny  among 
his  crews;  and  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  adventurer  on 
the  scaffold  atoned  for  the  affront  to  Spain.  But  the  failure  of 
Raleigh's  efforts  to  anticipate  the  crisis  quickened  the  aniiety  of 
the  people  at  lai^e  when  the  crisis  arrived.  The  German  Protest- 
ants were  divided  by  the  fiital  jcalonny  between  their  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  princes;  but  it  was  believed  that  England  could 
unite  them,  and  it  was  on  England's  support  that  the  Bohemians 
counted  when  they  chose  James's  son-in-law  for  their  liin^.  A  firm 
policy  would  at  any  rate  have  held  Spain  inactive,  and  limited  the 
contest  to  Germany  itself.  Bnt  the  "state-craft"  on  which  James 
prided  himself  led  him  to  count,  not  on  Spanish  fear,  bnt  on  Span- 
ish friendship.  He  refused  aid  to  tlie  Protestnnt  union  of  the 
German  princes  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power  which  was  earnest 
in  the  Palatine's  cause.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  Court  and  people 
were  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  war;  that  Archbishop  Abbot  from 
pis  sick-bed  implored  the  King  to  strike  one  blow  for  Protestant- 
ism ;  that  Spain  openly  took  part  with  the  Catholic  League,  which 
had  now  been  formed  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  marched 
SI 
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an  arm;  upon  tbe  Rhine.  James  still  pressed  his  son-ia-law  to 
withdraw  trom  Bohemia,  and  counted  on  bis  influence  with  Spain 
to  induce  its  armies  to  retire  when  once  the  Bohemian  struggle 
was  over.  But  a  battle  before  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  onished 
the  Bohemian  revolt,  drove  Frederick  back  on  the  Rhine,  to  fiod 
the  Spaniards  encamped  as  its  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  Palati- 
nate. James  had  been  duped,  and  for  the  moment  he  bent  before 
the  burst  of  popular  fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestants 
ism  called  up.  A  national  subscription  for  the  defense  of  the 
Palatinate  enabled  its  Elector  to  raise  an  armv ;  and  his  armv  was 
joined  by  a  foi-ce  of  English  volunteers  under  Sir  Horace  Vere. 
The  cry  for  a  Parliament,  the  necessary  prelude  to  a  war,  over- 
powered the  King's  secret  i-esistance,  and  the  warlike  speech  with 
which  he  opened  its  aession  roused  an  enthusiasm  whicii  recalled 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Commons  answered  the  King's  appeal  by  a  unanimous  vote 
— "lifling  their  hats  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them"— that  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  they  wonid  adventure  their  for- 
tunes, their  estates,  and  their  lives.  "Rather  this  declaration,** 
cried  a  leader  of  the  Country  party  when  it  was  read  by  the 
Speaker, "  than  ten  thousand  men  already  on  the  march !"  But  it 
met  with  no  corresponding  pledge  or  announcement  of  policy  from 
James ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  license  for  the  export  of  arms  to 
Spain.  As  yet  constitutional  giievancea  had  been  passed  by,  but 
the  Royal  defiance  roused  the  (Commons  to  revive  a  Parliamentary 
right  which  had  slept  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  impeach  great  offenders  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  The  new  weapon  was  put  to  a  summary  use. 
The  most  crying  constitutional  grievance  sprang  from  the  revival 
of  monopolies,  uler  the  pledge  of  Elizabeth  to  suppress  them ;  and 
the  impeachment  of  a  host  of  monopolists  againput  anend  to  this 
attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Crown  without  a  grant  from 
Parliament.  But  the  blow  at  the  corruption  of  the  Court  which 
followed  was  of  a  far  more  serious  order.  Kot  only  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam  and  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  for  learning  and  ability,  but 
his  high  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  made  his  impeachment 
for  bribery  a  direct  claim  on  the  Parliament's  part  to  supervise 
the  lioyal  administration.  James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the 
importance  of  the  step ;  but  the  hostility  of  Buckingham  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  Bacon  s  own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it  difB- 
cult  to  resist  his  condemnation.  Energetic,  too,  as  its  measnreR 
were,  the  Parliament  respected  scrupulonsly  the  King's  prejudices 
in  other  mattei's;  and  even  when  checked  by  an  adjoui'nment,  iv 
solved  unanimously  to  support  him  in  any  earnest  effort  for  the 
Protestant  cause.  For  the  moment  its  resolve  gave  vigor  to  tile 
Royal  policy.  James  had  aimed  throughout  at  the  restitution  of 
Bohemia  to  Ferdinand,  and  at  inducing  the  Emperor,  through  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  to  abstain  from  any  retaliation  on  the  Palati- 
nate. He  now  freed  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  trammels  of 
diplomacy,  and  enforced  a  cessation  of  the  attack  on  bis  aon-in- 
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law's  dominions  by  a  threat  of  war.  The  Baspension  of  anna  lasted 
throngh  the  sOmmer;  but  mere  threats  conld  do  no  more,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  ITpper  Palatinate  at  the  close  of  the  truce  hy 
the  forces  of  the  Cathohi;  League,  James  suddenly  returned  to  bis 
old  resolve  to  rely  on  negotiations,  and  on  the  friendly  mediation 
of  Spain.  Oondomar,  the  Spanish  embassador,  who  had  become 
all-powerful  at  the  English  Court,  was  assured  that  no  effectnal 
sid  shonld  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate.  The  English  fleet,  which 
was  craiein^  by  way  of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called 
home.  Ilie  King  dismissed  those  of  his  ministei's  who  still  opposed 
a  Spanish  policy;  and  threatened  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with 
the  Dutch,  the  one  great  Protestant  power  that  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  was  ready  to  back  the  Elector.  But  he 
had  still  to  reckon  with  his  Parliament;  and  the  first  act  of  the 
Parliament  on  its  re-aesembling  was  to  demand  a  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain.  The  instinct  of  the  nation  was  wiser  than  the 
state-craft  of  the  King.  Ruined  and  enfeebled  as  she  really  was, 
Spain  to  the  world  at  large  still  seemed  the  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  was  the  entry  of  her  troops  into  the  Palatinate  which 
had  first  widened  the  local  war  in  Bohemia  into  a  great  struggle 
for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  along  the  Rhine ;  above  ail  it 
was  Spanish  influence,  and  the  hopes  held  out  of  a  marriage  of  his 
son  with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  were  luring  the  King  into  bia 
jatal  dei^endence  on  the  great  enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
their  petition  the  Houses  coupled  with  their  demands  for  war  .the 
demand  of  a  Protestant  marriage  for  their  future  King.  Ezpen- 
ence  proved  in  later  years  how  perilous  it  was  for  English  freedom 
that  the  heir  to  the  Crown  should  be  brought  up  under  a  Catholic 
mother;  but  James  was  beside  himself  at  their  presumption  in 
dealing  with  mysteries  of  State,  "  Bring  stools  for  the  Embassa- 
dors," he  cried  in  bitter  irony  as  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
appeared  before  him.  He  refosed  the  petition,  forbade  any  further 
discussion  of  State  policy,  and  threatened  the  speakers  with  the 
Tower.  "Let  us  resort  to  our  prayeiti,"  a  member  said  calmly  as 
the  Kmg's  letter  was  read,  "  and  then  consider  of  this  great  busi- 
ness." The  temper  of  the  Commons  was  seen  in  the  Protestation 
which  met  the  Royal  command  to  abstain  from  discussion.  The 
Honse  resolved  "That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
uid  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that  the  arduous 
and  urgent  afiairs  concerning  the  King,  State,  and  defense  of  the 
Realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  main- 
tenance of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  Realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  Council  and 
debate  in  Parliament.  And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  those  businesses  evei-y  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and 
bnng  to  conclusion  the  same." 

The  King  answered  the  Protestation  by  a  characteristic  outrage. 
He  sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  Honse,  and  with  his  own  hand  tore 
oat  the  pases  which  contained  iL    "  I  will  govern,"  he  said,  "ao- 
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cording  to  the  common  weal,  but  not  aocordiog  to  the  common 
will"  A  few  days  after  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  "  It  is  the 
beat  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Catholic  religion  since  Lather  began  preaching,"  wrote  the  Coaot 
of  Gondomar  to  his  master,  in  his  jo;  that  ail  danger  of  war  had 
passed  awa;.  "  I  am  ready  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Saville,  on  the 
other  hand,  murmured  on  his  death-bed, "  the  rather  that  having 
lived  in  good  times  I  foresee  worse."  Abroad  indeed  all  was  lost; 
and  Germany  plunged  wildly  and  blindly  forward  into  the  chaos 
of  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  But  for  England  the  victory  of  free- 
dom was  practically  won.  James  bad  himself  mined  the  system 
of  Elizabeth.  In  his  desire  for  personal  government  be  bad  de- 
stroyed the  authoiity  of  the  Council.  He  had  accastomed  men  to 
thinlc  liehtl^  of  the  great  miuistei-s  of  the  Crown,  to  see  tfaem  brow- 
beaten by  taTorit«s,  and  driven  from  office  for  corruption.  He 
had  disenchanted  bis  people  of  their  blind  futh  in  the  Crown  by  a 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  which  ran  counter  to  every  oational 
instinct.  He  bad  quarreled  with  and  insulted  the  Houses  as  do 
English  sovereign  had  ever  done  before ;  and  all  the  while  be  was 
conscious  that  the  aathority  he  boasted  of  was  pasain?,  withoot  his 
being  able  to  hinder  it,  to  the  Parliament  which  ne  outraged. 
There  was  shrewdness  aa  well  as  anger  in  his  tannt  at  its  "  embas- 
sadors." A  power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  with  which 
the  Monarchy  was  henceforth  to  reckon.  In  spite  of  the  King's 
petulant  oatoreaks,  Parliament  had  asserted  and  enforced  its  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  control  of  taxation.  It  bad  suppressed  monop- 
olies. It  had  reformed  abuses  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  hod  re- 
vived the  right  of  impeaching  and  removing  from  office  even  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  had  asserted  its  privileges  of 
free  discussion  on  all  qnestions  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
realm.  It  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  religion.  It 
had  even  declared  its  will  on  the  sacred  "  mystery  "  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. James  might  tear  the  Protestation  from  its  Jonmals,  out 
there  were  pages  in  the  record  of  the  Parliament  of  1621  which  he 
never  conld  tear  ont. 


BtvOmm  III^Ttaa  SIbc  «a<  ths  FBrllamaat.    I6aS-16S». 

[AMthoritia. — For  lh«  first  part  of  this  period  wa  h«To  itill  Ur.Gsrdiiwr'a  "Spait' 
iih  Marriage,"  a  book  whidi  throm  a  full  and  frMh  ligbl  on  taui  oftba  BHstobacnr* 
tinea  in  oar  bi«torj.  Ftoid  Che  accession  of  Charlaa  we  are  oTenvhelmed  bv  a  boat 
«f  modarn  anthoritin,  among  which  Mr.  ForBler's  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  alandl 
first  in  THliia  and  imereat  for  the  yean  whicb  it  embraced.  Among  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  reign  of  Charles,  Mr.  Disraeli's  "Comnteniariss  on  the  reign  ofCbartea 
I."  ii  the  most  prominent  on  the  one  aide ;  Brodis'i  "  B\uarj  of  tbe  Britiih  EnH 
pira,"  and  Godwin's  "Hisiorj'  of  the  CoBmonwealth,"  m  the  other.  M.  Gniiot'a 
work  U  accnrate  and  impartial,  and  Lingard  of  eapecial  value  for  ths  histoij  of  tbo 
English  Catholics,  and  fur  his  detail  of  foreign  nffuira.  For  the  ecclesiaslical  side, 
■ee  Laud's  "  Diarj."  The  Coraniona'  Journal  givee  the  proeeedings  of  the  Hariia- 
Throaghout  this,  as  ihronghont  the  enrlier  perioda  from  the  aeceeaioH  of 
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la  the  obfltinaoy  with  which  he  clang  to  his  Spanish  policy,  James 
«tood  abaolately  alone  ;  for  not  only  the  old  nooility  and  the  states- 
men who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even 
his  own  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham,  were  at  one 
with  the  Commons.  The  King's  aim,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  en- 
force peace  on  the  combatants,  and  to  bring  abont  the  restitation 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  Elector,  through  the  influence  of  Spain.  It 
was  to  secure  this  influence  that  he  pressed  for  a  closer  union  with 
the  great  Catholic  power;  and  of  this  union,  and  the  success  of 
the  policy  which  it  embodied,  the  marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with 
the  Infanta,  which  had  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his  vanity,  was 
to  be  the  sign.  The  more,  however,  James  pressed  for  this  con- 
summation of  his  projects,  the  more  Spain  held  back ;  bnt  so  bent 
was  the  King  on  its  realization  that,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  the 
Prince  qnitted  England  in  disguise,  and  appeared  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Madrid  to  claim  his  nromised  bride.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Spanish  Court  rosd  in  its  demands ;  for  every  new  demand  was 
met  by  fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of  England.  The  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  a  Catholic  education  for 
the  Prince's  children,  a  Catholic  household  for  the  Infanta,  all  were 
no  sooner  asked  than  they  were  granted.  But  the  marriage  was 
still  delayed,  while  the  influence  of  the  new  policy  on  the  war  in 
Germany  was  hard  to  see.  The  Catholic  League,  and  its  array  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  Tilly,  won  triumph  after  triumph  over 
their  divided  foes.  The  reduction  of  Heidelbeiy  and  Mannheim 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  Elector  fl^ed  help- 
lessly to  Holland,  while  bis  Electoral  dignity  was  transferred  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Bnt  there  was  still  no  sign 
of  the  hoped-for  intervention  on  the  part  of  Spain.  At  last  the 
pressure  of  Charles  himself  brought  about  the  disclosure  of  the  se- 
cret of  its  policy.  "It  is  a  maxim  of  state  with  us,"  the  Duke  of 
Olivarez  confessed,  as  the  Prince  demanded  an  energetic  interfer- 
ence in  Germany, "  that  the  King  of  Spain  must  never  fight  against 
the  Emperor.  We  can  not  employ  our  forces  against  the  Emper- 
or," "If  yon  hold  to  that,"  replied  the  Prince, "  there  is  an  end 
of  all." 

His  return  was  the  signal  for  a  barst  of  national  joy.  All  Lon- 
don was  alight  with  bonfires,  in  her  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  Span- 
ish match,  and  of  the  collapse,  humiliating  as  it  was,  of  the  policy 
which  had  so  long  trailed  English  honor  at  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Spain.  Charles  returned  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  ont  of  his  father's  hands.  The  journey  to  Madrid 
had  revealed  to  those  around  him  the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy 
and  weakness  in  the  Prince's  character,  the  duplicity  which  lavish- 
ed promises  because  it  never  purposed  to  b«  bound  by  any,  the 
petty  pride  that  subordinated  every  political  consideration  to  per- 
sonal vanity  or  personal  pique.  He  had  granted  demand  after  de- 
mand, till  the  very  Spaniards  lost  faith  in  his  concessions.  With 
rage  in  his  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  he  had  renewed  his 
betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  only  that  he  might  in- 
snlt  the  InfiMita  b;  its  withdrawal  when  he  was  safe  at  home. 
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Bat  to  JBnslanil  at  large  the  baser  features  of  his  oharacter  were 
still  nnknowD,  The  stately  reserve,  the  personal  dignity  and  de- 
cency of  mauiierB  which  distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  Javoi^ 
ably  with  the  gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father.  The  courtiers  in- 
deed who  saw  him  tn  his  youth  would  often  pray  Ood  that "  he  might 
be  in  the  right  way  when  he  set ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  would 
prove  the  most  willful  of  any  king  that  ever  reigned."  But  the 
nation  was  willing  to  take  hia  obstinacy  for  firmness ;  as  it  took 
the  pique  which  inspired  his  course  on  his  return  for  patriotism 
and  for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule.  His  first  acts  were  ener^etio 
enough.  The  King  was  foiced  to  summon  a  Parliament,  and  to 
concede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken  with  the  Inst,  by  laying 
before  it  tlie  whole  question  of  the  Spanish  negotiations.  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Prince  personally  joined  the  Parliament  in  its  de- 
mand lor  a  rupture  of  the  treaties  and  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
subsidy  was  eagerly  voted;  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
which  had  long  been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish  inter- 
vention, recommenced  with  vigor.  The  bead  of  the  Spanish  party 
in  the  ministry,  Granfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
was  impeached  on  a  charze  of  coiTiiption,  and  dismissed  from  office. 
James  was  swept  along  Belplessly  by  the  tide ;  but,  helpless  as  he 
was,  bis  shrewdness  saw  clearly  enough  tite  turn  that  things  were 
really  taking.  "  You  are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back,"  he 
said  to  Buckingham,  when  his  favorite  pressed  him  to  consent  to 
Cranfield's  disgrace.  But  Charles  and  Backingbam  were  still  res- 
olute in  their  project  of  war.  The  Spanish  embassador  quitted  the 
realm  ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Holland  ;  negotia- 
tions were  begun  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  North  Germany, 
who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  Calvinistic  Elector-Pal- 
atine ;  and  the  mamage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  sister  of  its  King,  promised  a  re- 
newal of  the  system  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  juncture  the  death  of 
the  old  King  placed  Charles  upon  the  throne ;  and  his  first  Parlia- 
ment met  him  in  a  passion  of  loyalty.  "  We  can  hope  every  thing 
from  the  King  who  now  governs  us,"  cried  one  of  tne  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  Commons.  But  there  were  cooler  beads  in  the  Com- 
mons than  Sir  Benjamin  Rud^ard's ;  and,  loyal  as  the  Parliament 
was,  enough  had  taken  place  m  the  short  interval  between  the  ao- 
cession  of  the  new  monarch  and  its  assembling  to  temper  its  Ioy> 
ally  with  caution. 

The  war  with  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  meant  to  common 
Englishmen  a  war  with  Catholicism ;  and  the  fervor  against  Pop- 
ery without  roused  a  corresponding  fervor  against  Popery  withia 
the  realm.  Every  Papist  seemed  to  Protestant  eyes  an  enemy  at 
home.  A  Churchman  who  leaned  to  Popery  was  a  traitor  io  the 
ranks.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  on  these  points  was  clear  to 
every  observer.  **  Whatever  mention  does  break  forth  of  the  fbars 
or  dangerp  in  I'eli^ion,  and  the  increase  of  Popery,**  wrote  a  mem- 
ber who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the  House, "  their  affeo- 
tions  are  much  stirred."  But  Charles  had  already  renewed  the  tolc 
eration  of  the  Catholics,  and  warned  the  House  to  leave  priest  and 
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recusant  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crowo.  It  was  soon  plain  that 
his  ecclcBiastical  policy  wonld  be  even  more  hostile  to  the  Pari- 
taits  than  that  of  bis  tiither  had  been.  Bishop  Laud  was  put  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  euclesiaBtical  affairs,  and  Laud  hud  at  once 
drawn  up  a  list  of  ministers  divided  ominously  into  "  orthodox  " 
and  "Puritan."  The  most  notorious  among  the  High  Churcli  di- 
vines, Doctor  Montagu,  advocated  in  his  sermons  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings  and  the  Real  Presence,  besides  slighting  the  Protestant 
Chnrohes  of  the  Continent  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  liome.  The 
first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  summon  Montagu  to  their  har, 
and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  But  there  were  other  grounde 
for  their  distrust  besides  the  King's  ecclesiastical  tendency.  The 
Babsidy  of  the  last  Parliament  had  been  wasted,  yet  Charles  still 
refused  to  declare  with  what  power  England  was  at  war,  or  to 
avow  that  the  great  fleet  he  was  manning  was  destined  to  act 
against  Spain.  The  real  part  which  he  bad  played  in  the  marriage 
negotiations  had  gradually  been  revealed,  and  the  discovery  had 
destroyed  all  faith  in  his  Protestant  enthusiasm.  His  reserve 
therefore  was  met  by  a  con-esponding  caution.  While  voting  a 
aabeidy,  the  Commons  restrioted  their  grant  of  certain  Customs 
duties,  which  had  commonly  been  granted  to  the  new  sovereign 
for  life,  to  a  siugle  year.  The  restriction  was  taken  as  an  insult ; 
Charles  refused  to  accept  the  grant,  and  Buckingham  resolved  to 
break  with  the  Parliament  at  any  cost.  He  suddenly  demanded  a 
new  subsidy,  a  demand  made  merely  to  be  denied,  and  which  died 
without  debate.  But  the  denial  increased  the  King's  irritation,  and 
he  marked  it  by  drawing  Montagu  from  the  Tower,  by  promoting 
him  to  a  Royal  chaplaincy,  andliy  levying  the  disputed  customs 
on  bis  own  authority.  The  Houses  met  at  Oiford  in  a  sterner  tem- 
per. "  England,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Philips, "  is  the  last  monarchy 
that 'jet  retains  her  liberties.  Let  them  not  perish  now  1"  But 
the  Gommoiis  had  no  sooner  announoed  their  i-esolve  to  consider 
public  grievances  before  entering  on  other  busincsa  than  they  were 
met  by  a  dissolution.  Buckingham,  who  was  more  powerful  with 
Charles  than  he  had  been  with  his  father,  had  resolved  to  lure  En- 
gland from  her  conHtitutioual  struggle  by  a  great  military  triumph - 
and  staking  every  thing  on  success,  be  sailed  for  the  Hague  to  con- 
clude a  general  alliance  against  the  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet 
of  ninety  vessels  and  ten  thousand  soldiers  \eli  Plymouth  for  the 
coast  of  Spain.  But  if  the  projects  of  Charles  were  holder  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  his  execntion  of  them  was  just  as  incapa- 
ble. The  alliance  broke  utterly  down.  After  an  idle  descent  on 
Cadis  the  Spanish  expedition  retained,  broken  with  mutiny  and 
disease.  The  enormous  debt  which  had  been  incarred  in  its  equip- 
ment forced  the  favorite  to  advise  a  new  summons  of  the  Houses; 
bat  be  was  keenly  alive  to  the  peril  in  which  his  failure  had  plunged 
him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  had  been  formed  between  his  rivals 
at  Court  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.  His  reckless  dar- 
ing led  him  to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  bv  a  series  of  blows  to 
atnke  terror  into  his  opponents.  Lord  Pembroke  was  forced  to  a 
hnmiliatiog  snbmiasion ;  Lord  Amndel  was  sent  to  the  Tower.    Sir 
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Tbomaa  Wentworth,  Cope,  and  four  other  lesdine  patriots,  ven 
made  Sheriffs  of  their  couoties,  and  thus  preventod  from  aittlDg  id 
the  coming  Parliament.  But  their  exclaeion  oalj  let^  the  Seld  fr«fl 
for  a  more  terrible  foe. 

If  Hampden  and  Pym  are  the  gi'eat  fignres  which  embody  the 
later  national  resistance,  the  earfier  struv^le  for  Parliamentary 
liberty  centres  in  the  figure  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  Of  an  old  family 
— ennobled  since  his  time — which  had  settled  under  Elizabeth  neat 
the  fishing-hamlet  of  St.  Germain'.s,  and  whose  stately  mansion 
gives  its  name  of  Port  Gliot  to  a  little  town  on  the  Tamar,  h«  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  Vice- Admiral  of  Devonshire  under  the  patron- 
age of  Buckingham,  and  had  seen  his  activity  in  the  sappressioD  of 
piracy  in  the  Channel  rewarded  by  an  unjnst  imprisonment.  He 
was  now  in  the  first  vigor  of  manhood,  with  a  mind  exqnisitely  cul- 
tivated, and  familiar  with  the  poetry  and  learning  of  his  day ;  a  uM- 
ure  singularly  lofty  and  devout,  a  fearless  and  vehement  temper. 
There  was  a  not  impnlsive  element  in  his  natnre  which  showed  it- 
self in  youth  in  his  drawing  sword  on  a  neighbor  who  denounced 
him  to  bis  father,  and  which  in  later  years  gave  its  characteristic 
fire  to  his  eloquence.  But  his  intellect  was  aa  clear  and  cool  as 
hia  temper  was  ardent.  In  the  general  enthusiasm  which  followed 
on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Marriage,  he  had  stood  almost  alone 
in  pressing  for  a  recognidon  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  any  real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.  He  fixed,  from 
the  very  outset  ofhiscareer,on  the  respoDsibilily  of  the  Royal  min- 
isters to  Parliament, as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty.  It 
was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  this  that  be  availed  himself  of  Buck- 
ingham's sacrifice  of  the  Treasurer,  Cranfield,  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons.  "The  greater  the  delinquent,"  he  urged, "  the  great- 
er the  delict.  They  are  a  happy  thing,  great  men  and  officers,  if 
they  be  good,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  land ;  bat 
power  converted  into  evil  is  the  greatest  curse  that  Can  befall  it." 
But  the  new  Parliament  bad  hardly  met,  when  he  came  to  the 
front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal  than  Cranfield.  So  menacing 
were  his  words,  as  he  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  &ilure  before 
Cadiz,  that  Charles  himself  atooped  to  answer  threat  with  threat. 
"  I  see,"  he  wrote  to  the  House, "  yon  especially  aim  at  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  I  must  let  yoa  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as  are 
of  eminent  place  and  near  to  me."  A  more  direct  attack  on  a  right 
already  acknowledged  in  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  and  Cranfield 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refused  to  move  from  his  oon- 
stitntional  ground.  The  King  was  by  law  irresponsible — he  "  oonld 
do  no  wron^,"  If  the  country  therefore  were  to  be  saved  from  a 
pure  despotism,  it  must  be  by  enforcing  the  respODaibility  of  the 
ministers  who  counseled  and  executed  his  acts.  Eliot  persisted 
in  denonncing  Buckingham's  incompetence  and  oormptitm,  and 
the  Commons  ordered  the  subsidy  which  the  Crown  had  demands 
ed  to  be  brought  in  "  when  we  shall  have  presented  onr  griev- 
ances, and  received  his  Majesty's  answer  thereto."  Charles  sum- 
moned them  to  Whitehalf,  and  commanded  them  to  canoel  the 
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condition.  He  would  grsat  them  "  liberty  of  connee),  bat  not  of 
control;"  and  he  closed  the  interview  with  a  significant  threat, 
"  Remember,"  he  laid,  "  the  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  pow- 
er for  their  callins,  Bittinv,  and  dissolntion ;  and,  therefora,  as  I 
find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  coDtinue  or 
not  to  be."  Bat  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  as  resolute  as  the 
irilt  of  the  King.  Buckingham's  impeochmeut  was  voted  and  car- 
ried to  the  Lorda  The  favorite  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  to  listen 
to  the  charge  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  contempt  that  one  of  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  conduct  it  turned  sharp- 
ly on  him.  "  Do  yoa  jeer,  my  Lord !"  said  Sir  Dudley  Digges. 
"  I  can  show  yoa  when  a  greater  man  than  your  Loraship — as 
liigh  8B  yon  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  King's  favor — 
has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  these  articles  contain." 
The  **  proud  carriage  "  of  the  Duke  provoked  an  invective  from 
£liot  which  marks  a  new  era  in  Parliamentary  speech.  From  the 
firat  the  vehemence  and  paHsion  of  his  words  had  contrasted  with 
the  grave,  colorleita  reasoning  of  older  speakera  His  opponents 
complained  that  Eliot  aimed  to  "  stir  up  affections."  The  quick 
emphatic  sentences  he  anbetitnted  for  the  cumbrous  periods  of  the 
day,  his  rapid  argument,  his  vivacioas  and  caustic  allusions,  his 
passionate  appealH,  his  fearieaa  invective,  strock  a  new  note  in  En- 
glish eloqnence.  The  frivolous  ostentation  of  Buckingham,  his 
very  fignre  blazing  with  jewels  and  gold,  gave  point  to  the  fierce 
attack.  "  He  has  broken  those  nerves  and  sinews  of  our  land,  the 
stores  and  treasures  of  the  King.  There  needs  no  seavoh  for  it. 
It  is  too  visihle.  His  profuse  expenses,  his  superfluous  feasts,  his 
magnificent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses,  what  are  they  but  the 
vismle  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the  State,  a  chronicle 
of  the  immensity  of  his  waste  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  f" 
With  the  same  terrible  directness  Eliot  reviewed  the  Dnke's  greed 
and  cormption,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his  seizare  of  all  public  au- 
thority, his  neglect  of  every  public  duty,  his  abuse  for  selfiBh  ends 
of  the  powers  he  had  accumulated.  "  The  pleasnre  of  his  Majesty, 
bis  known  directions,  his  public  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the  decrees 
of  courts — all  must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man's  will.  No  right, 
no  interest  may  withstand  him.  Throngh  the  power  of  the  State 
and  justice  he  has  dared  ever  to  strike  at  his  own  ends."  "" 
tiords,"  he  ended,  after  a  vividparallel  between  Buckingham 
Sejanns, "  yoa  see  the  man  I  What  have  been  his  actions,  what  he 
ia  like,  you  know  !  I  leave  him  to  your  jndgmenL  This  only  is 
conceived  by  us,  the  knights,  citisens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him  came  all  our  evils,  in  him 
we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him  must  be  the  remedies  1  Pereat  qui 
perdere  cnncta  featinat    Opprimatur  ne  omnes  opprimat  1" 

Hie  reply  of  Charles  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of 
Eliot.  He  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  avow  as  his  own  the 
deeds  with  which  Buckingham  was  charged,  Eliot  and  Digges; 
were  celled  from  their  seats,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.j 
The  Commons,  however,  refnaed  to  proceed  with  public  bnsines^ 
till  their  members  were  restored ;  and  after  a  ten-days'  struggle 
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Kliot  was  released.  But  his  release  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
close  of  the  Parliament.  "  Not  one  moment,"  the  King  replied  to 
the  prayer  of  his  Council  for  delay ;  and  the  final  remonBtranoe  id 
which  the  Commons  begged  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his 
service  Ibraver  was  met  by  their  iastant  dissolntion.  The  retnon- 
strance  was  burned  by  Royal  order,  Eliot  was  deprived  of  his  Vioe- 
Admiralty,  and  the  subsidies  which  the  Parliament  had  refused  to 
grant  till  thcii-  grievances  were  redressed  were  levied  in  the  arbi- 
trary form  of  benevolences.  But  the  tide  of  public  resistance  was 
slowly  risinjj.  Refusals  to  give  any  thing,  "  save  by  way  of  Par- 
liament," came  in  from  county  after  county.  The  argnments  of 
the  judges,  who  summoned  the  subsidy-men  of  Middlesex  and 
Westminster  to  persuade  them  tg  comply,  were  met  by  tho  crowd 
with  a  tumultuous  cry  of  "  a  Parliament !  a  Parliament !  else  ao 
snbaidies  I"  Kent  stood  ont  to  a  man.  In  Bucks  the  very  justices 
neglected  to  ask  for  the  "  free  gift."  The  freeholders  of  Cornwall 
only  answered  that,  "  if  they  had  but  two  kine,  they  would  sell 
one  of  them  for  supply  to  his  Majesty — in  a  Parliamentary  way." 
The  failure  of  the  voluntary  benevolence  was  met  by  the  levy  of 
a  foreed  loan.  Commissioners  were  named  to  assess  the  amount 
which  every  landowner  was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on  oath 
all  who  refused.  Every  means  of  persuasion,  as  of  force,  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  High  Church  pulpits  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
"  passive  obedience."  Dr.  Mamwaring  preached  before  Charles 
himself  that  the  King  needed  no  Parliamentary  warrant  for  taxa- 
tion, and  that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal  damoatlOD.  ^ 
Soldiers  were  quartered  on  recalcitrant  boroughs.  Poor  men  who 
refused  to  lend  were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy.  Stubborn 
tradesmen  were  flung  into  prison.  Buckingham  himself  undertook 
the  task  of  overawing  the  nobles  and  the  gentry.  Among  the 
bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Lincoln,  alone  resist- 
ed the  King's  will.  The  first  was  suspended  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
and  the  second  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  in  the  country  at  large 
resistance  was  universal.  The  northern  counties  in  a  mass  set  the 
Crown  at  defiance.  The  Lincolnshire  farmers  drove  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  town.  Shropshire,  Devon,  and  Warwickshire  "  re- 
fused utterly."  Eight  peers,  with  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick 
at  their  head,  declined  to  comply  with  the  exaction  as  illegaL 
Two  hundred  country  gentlemen,  whose  obstinacy  bad  not  been 
subdued  by  their  trans&r  from  prison  to  prison,  were  sammoned 
before  the  Council.  John  Hampden,  as  yet  only  a  young  Bucking- 
hamshire sq^uire,  appeared  at  tho  board  to  begin  that  career  of  pa- 
tnotism  which  has  made  hia  nnmc  dear  to  Englishmen.  "  I  could 
be  content  to  lend,"  be  said, "  but  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that 
curse  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  againal 
those  who  infringe  it."  So  close  an  imprisonment  in  the  Gate 
House  rewarded  his  pi-otest  "that  ho  never  afterward  did  look 
like  the  same  man  he  was  before."  With  gathering  diseontetil  as 
well  as  bankruptcy  before  him,  nothing  could  save  the  Duke  bat 
s  great  military  anccess ;  and  he  eqnipped  a  force  of  seren  ''~ " 
•and  men  for  the  maddest  and  most  profligate  of  all  hia  i 
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giaes.  In  the  great  straggle  with  Catholioi«m  the  hopes  of  every 
rotefltant  rested  on  the  union  of  England  with  France  against 
the  House  of  AuBtrio.  From  causes  never  fully  explained,  but  in 
which  a  personal  pique  against  the  French  minister,  Cardinal  Rich' 
e lien,  mingled  with  the  desire  to  win  an  easy  popularity  at  home 
hy  supporting  the  French  Huguenots,  Buckingham  at  this  junc- 
ture broke  suddenly  with  France,  sailed  in  person  to  the  Isle  of 
Rh4,  and  roused  the  great  Huguenot  city  of  Rochelle  to  revolt. 
The  expeditioB  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was  impolitic  Aftei 
useless  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Martin,  the  English  troops  were 
forced  to  fall  back  along  a  narrow  causeway  to  their  ships ;  and 
in  the  retreat  two  thousand  fell,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man 
to  their  enemies. 

The  first  result  of  Buckingham's  folly  was  the  fall  of  Rochelle 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Hngnenot  cause  in  France^  Indii'ectly,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  helped  on  the  ruin  of  the  caase  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  But  m  England  it  forced  on  Charles,  overwhelmed  as 
he  was  with  debt  and  shame,  the  summoning  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment; a  Parliament  which  met  in  a  mood  even  more  i-esolute 
than  the  last.  The  Court  candidates  were  every  where  rejected. 
The  patriot  leaders  were  triumphantly  returned.  To  have  suf- 
fered in  the  recent  resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  sura 
road  to  a  seat.  In  spite  of  Eliot's  counsel,  ail  other  grievances, 
even  that  of  Buckingham  himself,  gave  place  to  the  craving  for 
redress  of  wrongs  done  to  personal  liberty.  "  We  must  vindicate 
oar  ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  in  words  soon 
to  be  remembered  against  himself;  "  we  must  reinforce  the  laws 
made  by  our  ancestors.  We  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them 
as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them." 
Heedless  of  sharp  and  menacing  messages  from  the  King,  of  de- 
mands that  they  should  take  his  "  Royal  word  "  for  their  liberties, 
the  House  bent  itself  to  one  great  work — the  drawing  up  a  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  The  statutes  that  protected  the  subject  against 
arbitrary  taxation,  against  loans  and  benevolences,  against  pun- 
ishment, outlawry,  or  deprivation  of  goods,  otherwise  than  by  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  with- 
out stated  charge,  against  billeting  of  soldiery  on  the  people  or 
enactment  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  formally  recited. 
The  breaches  of  them  under  the  last  two  sovereigns,  and  above 
all  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  were  recited  as 
formally.  At  the  close  of  this  significant  list,  the  Commons  prayed 
"that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  con- 
sent by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  that  none  be  called  to  make 
answer,  or  to  take  such  oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  otherwise  mo- 
lested, or  disputed  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof. 
And  that  no  freeman  may  in  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned 
be  imprisoned  or  detained.  And  tbat  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiei-s  and  mariners,  and  that  your 
people  may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come.  And  that  the 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be  revoked  and 
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annulled,  and  that  hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  maj 
issne  forth  to  any  person  or  persona  whatsoever  to  be  ezecnted  as 
aforesaid,  lest  by  color  of  them  any  of  your  M^eety's  subjects  be 
destroyed  and  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchise* 
of  the  land.  Alt  which  they  humbly  pray  of  yonr  most  excellent 
Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  And  that  yonr  Majesty  wonld  also  vouch- 
safe to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceeding  to  the 
Srejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  premises  shall  not  be 
rawn  hereafter  into  conseqnenoe  or  exampla  And  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  graoionsly,  for  the  further  comfort  and 
safety  of  your  people,  to  declai-e  your  Royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  officers  and  ministers  shall 
ser>-e  you  accoi-ding  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as 
they  tender  the  honor  of  jour  Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Lords  desired  to  conciliate 
Charles  by  a  reservation  of  his  "sovereign  power."  "Our  pe- 
tition," Pym  quietly  replied,  "is  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  this 
Kwer  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
v.""  The  Lords  yielded,  but  Charles  gave  an  evasive  reply; 
and  the  failure  of  the  more  moderate  counsels  for  which  his  own 
had  been  set  aside  called  Eliot  again  to  the  front.  In  a  speech 
of  unprecedented  boldness  he  moved  the  presentation  to  the  King 
of  a  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  realm.  But  at  the  moment 
when  he  again  touched  on  Buckingham's  removal  as  the  prelim- 
inary ofanv  real  improvement,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  inter- 
posed. "There  was  a  command  laid  on  him,"  he  said, "  to  inter- 
mpt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  King's 
ministers."  The  breach  of  theirpriviiege  of  free  speech  produced 
a  scene  in  the  Commons  such  as  St.  Stephen's  had  never  witnessed 
before.  Eliot  sat  abmptly  down  amia  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
HouB&  "Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions,"  says  a 
letter  of  the  time,  "  as  the  like  had  seldom  been  seen  in  sncn  an 
assembly ;  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  prophesying 
of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some  playing  the  divines  in  con> 
fesstng  their  sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judgments 
upon  us,  some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept 
liiere  were  above  a  hundred  weeping  eyes,  many  vho  offered 
to  speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  by  their  own  passions.'* 
Pym  himself  rose  only  to  sit  down  choked  with  tears.  At  last 
Sir  Edward  Coke  found  words  to  blame  himself  for  the  timid 
counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  the  beginnini;  of  the  Session, 
and  to  protest  that  "  the  author  and  source  of  all  those  miseriea 
was  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham." 

Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  resolution  to  insert  the  Duke'a 
name  in  their  Remonstrance.  Bnt  the  danger  to  his  favorite 
ercame  the  King's  obstinacy,  and  to  avert  it  he  suddenly  of- 
fered to  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  His  consent  won  a 
grant  of  subsidy  from  the  Parliament,  and  such  a  ringing  of  bells 
and  lighting  of  bonfires  from  the  people  "as  were  never  aeen  bnt 
upon  his  Majeaty'B  return  from  Spain."    But,  like  all  Charles's 
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concessions,  it  now  came  too  late  to  effect  tbe  end  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  CommoDS  penisted  in  preseating  their  Remon- 
strance. CharlcB  received  it  coldly  and  ungraciously ;  while 
Buckingham,  who  had  stood  defiantly  at  his  master'a  side  as  he 
was  deoouuced,  fell  on  his  knees  to  speak.  "  No,  Geoi^  1"  said 
the  Kiog  as  he  raised  him ;  and  his  demeanor  gave  emphatic 
proof  that  the  Duke's  favor  remained  nndiminished.  "  We  will 
perish  together,  Qeorge,"  he  added  at  a  later  time,  "if  thou 
dost,"  No  shadow  of  his  doom,  in  fact,  had  fallen  over  the  hrill- 
iant  favorite,  when,  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Pai'liameot,  he 
■et  out  to  take  coramaDd  of  a  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Roofaelle.  But  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  John  Felton,  soured  by 
neglect  and  wrongs,  had  found  in  the  Remonstrance  some  fancied 
sanction  for  the  revenge  he  plotted,  and,  misins  with  the  throng 
which  crowded  the  ball  at  Fortsmonth,  he  atanhed  Buckingham 
to  the  heart.  Charles  Sung  himself  on  his  hed  in  a.  passion  of 
tears  when  the  news  reached  him;  but  outside  the  Court  it  was 
welcomed  with  a  hurst  of  joy.  Young  Oxford  hachelors,  grave 
London  aldermen,  vied  with  each  other  in  drinking  healths  to 
Felton.  "  Ood  bless  thee,  little  David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as 
the  murderer  passed  manacled  by ;  "  the  Lord  comfort  thee," 
shouted  the  crowd,  as  the  Tower  gates  closed  on  him.  The  very 
crews  of  the  Duke's  armament  at  Portsmouth  shouted  to  the 
King,  as  he  witnessed  their  departure,  a  prayer  that  he  would 
"spare  John  Felton,  their  sometime  fellow-soldier."  But  what- 
ever national  hopes  the  fall  of  Buckingham  had  aroused  were 
quickly  dispelled.  Weston,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  became  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  his  system  remained  unchanged.  "Though  onv 
Achau  is  cut  off,"  said  Eliot,  "  the  accursed  thing  remains." 

It  seemed  as  if  no  sot  of  Charles  could  widen  the  breach  which 
his  reckless  lawlessness  had  made  between  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects. But  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free 
speech  in  Parliament,  than  security  for  property,  or  even  per- 
sonal liberty;  and  that  one  thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
"  the  Gospel"  The  gloom  which  at  the  outset  of  this  reign  we 
saw  setthog  down  on  every  Puritan  heart  had  deepened  with 
each  suGceeding  year.  The  great  struggle  abroad  had  gone  more 
and  more  gainst  Protestantism,  and  at  this  moment  the  end  of 
the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In  Germany  Lnth»^n  and  Cal- 
vinist  alike  lay  at  last  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Catholic  House  of 
Austria.  The  fall  of  Roohelle  lefl  the  Huguenots  of  France  at 
tbe  feet  of  a  Roman  Cardinal.  While  England  was  thrilling 
with  excitement  at  the  thought  that  her  own  hour  of  deadly 
peril  might  come  again,  as  it  had  come  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada, Charles  raised  Land  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  tbe 
excited  Protestantism  of  the  country.  Laud,  and  the  High  Church- 
men whom  he  headed,  seemed  a  danger  more  really  formidable 
than  tbe  Popery  which  was  making  such  mighty  strides  abroad. 
They  were  traitors  at  home,  traitors  to  God  and  their  country  at 
once.     Their  aim  was  to  draw  tbe  Church  of  England  forther 
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away  fi-om  the  Protestant  ChnrcheB,  and  nearer  to  the  Charch 
which  Protestants  regarded  as  Babylon,  They  apod  Roman  cer- 
emonies. Cautiously  and  tentatively  they  were  introduoing  Ro- 
man doctrine.  Bat  they  had  none  of  the  sacerdotal  independ- 
ence which  Rome  had  at  any  rate  preserved.  They  were  abject 
in  their  dependence  on  the  Crown.  Their  gratitude  for  the  Royal 
protection  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the  religions  instincts  of 
the  realm  showed  itself  in  their  erection  of  the  most  dangerous 
prftensions  of  the  monarchyinto  religious  dogmas.  Their  model. 
Bishop  Andrewes,  declared  James  to  have  been  inspired  by  God, 
They  preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyranny.  They 
declared  the  person  and  goods  of  the  snbject  to  be  at  the  King  a 
absolute  dispasal.  They  turned  religion  into  a  systematic  attack 
on  English  liberty.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  they  bad  been  lit- 
tle more  than  a  knot  of  courtly  parsons  —  for  the  mass  of  the 
clergy,  like  their  flocks,  were  steady  PuritauB — but  the  well- 
known  energy  of  Laud  promised  a  speedy  increase  of  their  num- 
bers and  their  power.  Sober  men  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
every  pulpit  would  be  ringing  with  exhortations  to  passive  obedi- 
ence, with  denunciations  of  Calvinism  and  apologies  for  Rome. 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  Eliot  was  least 
fanatical  in  his  natuial  bent,  but  the  religious  crisis  swept  away 
for  the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  "Danger 
enlarges  itaelf  in  bo  ^reat  a  measure,"  he  wrote  from  the  coun> 
try,  "  that  nothing  but  Ileaven  shrouds  us  from  despair,"  The 
House  met  in  the  same  temper.  The  first  business  it  called  np 
was  that  of'religion.  "  The  Gospel,"  Eliot  burst  forth,  "  is  thai 
Truth  in  which  this  kingdom  lias  been  happy  through  a  long  and 
rare  prosperity.  This  ground,  therefore,  let  ns  lay  for  a  founda- 
tion of  our  building,  that  that  Truth,  not  with  words,  but  with 
actions  we  will  maintain  I"  "There  is  a  ceremony,"  he  went  on, 
"  used  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  standing  at  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it,  not  only^  with 
their  bodies  upright,  but  witti  their  swords  drawn.  Give  me 
leave  to  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable  I"  The  Commons 
answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  vow.  They  avow- 
ed that  they  held  for  truth  that  sense  of  the  Articles  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament,  which  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church,  and 
the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  their  Church, 
had  been  delivered  unto  them.  But  the  debates  over  religion 
were  suddenly  interrupted.  The  Commons,  who  had  deferred  all 
grant  of  customs  till  the  wrong  done  in  the  illegal  levy  of  them 
was  redressed,  had  summoned  the  farmers  of  those  dues  to  the 
bar;  but  though  they  appeared,  they  pleaded  the  King's  com- 
mand as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to  answer.  The  House  was 
proceeding  to  a  protest,  when  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had 
received  a  Royal  order  to  adjonm.  Dissolntion  was  clearly  at 
hand,  and  the  long-suppressed  indignation  broke  out  in  a  scene 
of  strange  disorder.  The  Speaker  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
while  Eliot,  still  clinging  to  nis  great  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
j  spousibility.  deuounced  the  new  Treasuror  as  the  adviser  of  the 
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meaanre.  "Konu  have  gone  about  to  break  Parliaments,"  be 
added,  in  vorda  to  which  after  eveiita  gave  a  terrible  signifioanoe, 
"  but  ID  the  end  Furliaments  have  broken  them,"  The  doors 
vere  looked,  and  in  spite  of  the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the  re- 
peated knocking  of  the  nshcr  sent  b^  Charles  to  summon  the 
CommoDS  to  his  presence  in  the  Lords'  chamber,  and  of  the  gath- 
ering tumult  within  the  House  itself,  the  loud  "Aye,  Aye"  of 
the  bulk  of  the  members  supported  Eliot  in  hia  last  viudiuation 
of  English  liberty.  By  snccessive  resolutions  the  Commons  de- 
clared w  hoBoever  should  bring  io  innovations  in  religion,  or  what- 
ever minister  advised  the  levy  of  subsidies  not  granted  in  Parlia- 
ment, "a  capital  enemy  to  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth," 
and  every  subject  voluntarily  complying  with  illegal  acts  and  de- 
mands '^  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  same." 

SmUob  IT.-ir«tr  B»Kla)>«- 

{AmtlmitieM. — The  sdminble  nccoant  of  American  cotuniution  given  \sj  Hr. 
BwKToft  ("  Hbtoiy  of  the  United  State*  ")  maf  be  carrectad  la  K>me  points  of  da- 
tail  b;  Mf.  Gardiner'!  "Hietoir  of  England"  (cap.  vi.)  and  "^umb  Harriage" 
(cap.  xirii.).  For  Land  bimielf,  iob  hii  rernarkable  "Diary."  Hii  ir 
betnii  described  in  Pijnne'g  Knniloiu  "CaDterboiy'sDoom.'' 


The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629  marked  the  darkest 
hour  of  Protestantism,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  world  at 
large.  But  it  was  in  this  hour  of  despair  that  the  Paritaca  won 
their  noblest  triumph.  They  "  turned,"  to  use  Canning's  words 
in  a  far  truer  and  grander  nense  than  that  which  he  gave  to  them-~ 
they  "  turned  to  the  Kew  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.'' 
It  was  during  the  years  of  tyranny  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  that  the  great  Puritan  emigration 
founded  the  States  of  New  England. 

The  Puritans  were  &r  from  being  the  earliest  among  the  En- 
gliah  colonists  of  Xorth  Amenca.  There  was  little  in  the  oircum- 
Btances  which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  world 
which  promised  well  for  freedom ;  its  earliest  result,  indeed,  was 
to  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical 
of  the  Continental  powers,  and  to  p3ur  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  into  the  treasury  of  Spain.  But  while  the  Spanish  galleons 
traversed  the  Southern  seas,  and  Spanish  settlers  claimed  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  great  continent  tor  the  Catholic  crown,  the  truer 
instinct  of  Englishmen  drew  them  to  the  ruder  and  more  barren 
districts  along  the  shore  of  Northern  America.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Columbus  the  fitiheries  of  the  North  Sea  had  made  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Greenland;  and 
two  years  before  the  great  navigator  reached  the  actual  mainland 
of  AmpHca,  a  Venetian  merchant,  John  Cabot,  who  dwelt  at  Bris- 
tol, had  landed  with  a  crew  of  English  Bailors  among  the  icy  soli- 
tndes  of  Labrador.  A  year  later  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing 
from  the  same  English  port  to  the  same  point  on  the  Amei-ioan 
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coast,  pushed  south  as  far  as  Maryland,  and  north  as  high  as  Hnd- 
Bon's  Bay.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  one  followed  in  the  track 
of  these  bold  adveaturerg.  While  France  settled  its  Canadian 
colonists  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Spain — already  mifitrees  of 
the  South— extended  its  dominions  as  far  northward  as  Florida, 
the  attention  of  Eiiglishmen  limited  itself  to  the  fisheries  of  New 
foundland.  It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  EliEabetb  that  men's 
thoughts  turned  again  to  the  disooveriea  of  Cabot.  Frobisher,  in 
a  vessel  no  lai-ger  than  a  man-of-war's  barge,  made  bia  way  to  the 
coast  of  Labi-ador;  and  the  false  news  which  he  brought  back  of 
the  existence  of  gold  mines  there  drew  adventurer  atler  advent- 
urer among  the  icebergs  of  Hudson's  Straits,  Luckily  the  quest 
of  gold  proved  a  vain  one;  and  the  nobler  epints  among  those 
who  had  engaged  in  it  tunied  to  plans  of  colonization.  Bat  the 
country,  vexed  by  loDg  winters  and  thinly  peopled  by  warlike 
:  tribes  of  Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  tne  earlier  coloDiEts. 
Alter  a  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a  Battlement,  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned  homeward  again, 
to  find  his  fate  in  the  stormy  seas,  "  We  are  as  near  to  Heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heai'd  to  utter, 
ere  the  light  of  his  little  bark  was  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  An  expedition  sent  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  explored  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  the  country  they  discov- 
ered— a  country  where,  in  their  poetic  fancy,  "  men  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  Age" — received  from  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin 
Queen,  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  of 
the  potato  into  Europe  dates  from  Raleigh's  discovery ;  but  the 
energy  of  his  settlers  was  distracted  by  the  deluEive  dream  uf 
gold,  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  drove  them  from  the  coast, 
aud  it  is  through  the  gratitude  of  later  times  for  what  he  strove 
to  do,  rather  than  for  what  be  did,  that  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  preserves  bis  name.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  Chesapeake  was  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  conviction  of 
the  settlers  that  the  secrat  of  the  New  World's  conquest  lay  sim- 
ply in  labor.  Among  the  hundred  and  five  colonists  who  origi- 
nally landed,  forty-eight  wera  gentlemen,  and  only  twelve  were 
tillera  of  the  soil.  Their  leader,  John  Smith,  however,  not  only 
explored  the  vast  bay  of  Chesapeake  and  discovered  the  Potomao 
and  the  Susquehanna,  but  held  the  little  company  together  in  the 
face  of  famine  and  desertion  till  the  colonists  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  toil  In  his  lettertothe  colonizers  at  home  he  set  resolute- 
ly aside  the  dream  of  gold.  "  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  thence," 
he  wrote  of  the  new  country,  "but  by  labor;"  and  supplies  of  la- 
borers, aided  by  a  wise  allotment  of  lands  to  each  colonist,  secured 
after  five  years  of  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Virginia.  "  Men  fell  to 
building  houses  and  plaating  com ;"  the  very  streets  of  James- 
town, as  their  capital  was  called  from  the  reigtnng  sovereign,  were 
sown  with  tobacco;  and  in  fifteen  yeaiv  the  colony  namber«d  five 
thousand  souls. 
The  laws  and  representative  institutions  of  England  vera  first 
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intrbdaoed  into  the  New  World  id  the  settlement  of  VirgiDta:  ten 
years  later  a  prinuiple  as  DDknawn  to  England  as  it  was  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  found  its  home  in  a  second  colony,  which 
received  its  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Haria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  the  Firat  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  die  beat  of  the 
Stuart  counselors,  was  forced  by  bis  conversion  to  Catholicism  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  himself  and  colonists  of  bis  nev  futh  in  the  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac,  and  aronnd  the  bead  of  the  Chesapeake. 
As  a  purely  Catholic  settlement  was  impossible,  he  resolved  to 
open  Uie  new  colony  to  men  of  every  ftith.  "No  person  within 
this  province,"  ran  the  earliest  law  of  Maryland,  "  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  in  any  ways  troubled,  molested, 
or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Long,  however,  before  Lord  Baltimore's  settlement  is 
Maryland,  only  a  few  years  indeed  afler  the  settlement  of  Smith 
in  Virginia,  the  little  chnrch  of  Brownist  or  Independent  refugees, 
vhom  we  saw  driven  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  Rotterdam,  had  re- 
solved to  quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World.  They  were  tittle  disheartened  by  the  tidings  of  Buffering 
vhich  came  from  the  Virginian  settlement.  *'  We  are  well  wean- 
ed,"  wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson, "  from  the  delicate  milk 
of  the  motberKJOuntry,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land:  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal  We  are  knittogetn- 
er  as  a  body  in  a  most  saored  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
whereof  we  make  gi-eat  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good  and  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not  with  as  as  with  men  whom  smali  things  can  dis- 
conrage."  Returning  from  Holland  to  Southampton,  they  started 
in  two  small  vessels  for  the  new  land ;  but  one  of  these  soon  put 
back,  and  only  its  companion,  the  Mayfioveer,  a  bark  of  a  fatmdred 
and  eighty  tons,  with  forty-ope  emigrants  and  their  families  on 
board,  persisted  in  proseouting  its  voyage.  The  little  company 
of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  as  a^er-times  loved  to  call  them,  landed 
on  the  barren  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  a  spot  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  last  English  port  at  which 
they  touched.  They  had  soon  to  face  the  long,  hard  winter  of  the 
North,  to  bear  sickness  and  famine:  even  when  these  years  of  toil 
and  suffering  had  passed,  there  was  a  time  when  "  they  knew  not 
It  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning."  Resolute  and  in- 
dustrious as  they  were,  their  progress  was  very  slow ;  and  at  the 
end  often  years  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  But 
small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmh'  established,  and  the 
struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over.  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous 
onto  you,"  some  of  their  brethren  had  written  from  England  to 
the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  "that  you  have 
been  instrumental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall 
be  Tonrs  to  the  world's  end." 

From  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the  eyee  of  the  English 
Puritans  were  £xed  on  the  little  Paritan  settlement  in  North 
America  The  sanction  of  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  raise  it 
into  a  colony;  and  the  aid  which  the  merchants  of  Boston,  in  Lin- 
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colnsbire,  gave  to  the  realiEstion  of  this  project  was  acknowledged 
in  the  nsme  of  tta  capital.  Eight  days  before  announciog  bis  ro- 
Bolve  to  govern  henceforth  witoout  Farliamenta,  Churles  granted 
the  charter  which  established  the  colony  of  MawachutiettB;  and  by 
the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant  waB  at  onc«  regarded  as  a  ProTi- 
dential  call.  Out  of  the  failure  of  their  gi-cat  constitntional  stnig- 
;le,  and  the  pressing  danger  to  "  godliness  "  in  England,  rose  tbe 
[ream  of  a  laud  in  the  West  where  religion  and  liberty  could  find 
a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The  third  Parliament  of  Charles  was 
hardly  dissolved,  whea  "coacluBions"  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  oolony  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  were  circulating  among 
gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  country  of  Naasa- 
cbuaettB  wore  talked  over  in  every  Puritan  household.  The  pro- 
prosal  was  welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stern  enthusiasm  which  marked 
the  temper  of  the  time;  but  the  words  of  a  well-known  minister 
show  how  hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest  enthusiasts  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  land.  "  I  shall  call  that  ray  coun- 
try," said  John  Winthrop,  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this  sort, 
"where  I  may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dearest  friends."  The  answer  was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emi- 
gration began  on  a  scale  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen. 
The  two  hundred  who  first  suled  for  Salem  were  soon  followed  by 
Winthrop  himself  with  eight  hundred  men;  and  seven  hundred 
more  followed  ere  the  first  year  of  the  Royal  tyranny  had  ran 
its  course.  Kor  were  the  emigrants,  like  the  earlier  colonist*  of 
the  South,  "  broken  men,"  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals;  or 
simply  poor  men  and  artisans,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  tbe 
Mayflower.  They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  professional  and 
middle  classes;  some  of  them  men  of  large  landed  estate,  some 
zealous  clei^ymen  like  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Ro^er  Williams,  some 
shrewd  London  lawyers  or  young  scholars  from  Oxford.  Tho 
bulk  were  cod-fearing  farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  eastern 
counties.  They  desired,  in  fact,"onlv  the  best"  as  sharers  in  iheir 
enterprise ;  men  driven  forth  from  t^eir  fatherland  not  by  earthly 
want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of  adventura,  but  by 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  seal  for  a  godly  wonhip.  But  strong  as 
was  their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they  tore  them- 
selves from  their  English  homes.  "  Farewell,  dear  England  1"  was 
the. cry  which  burst  from  the  first  little  company  of  emierants  as 
its  shores  faded  from  their  sight.  "  Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthrop's 
followers  to  the  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "shall  be 
fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be 
in  oar  poor  cottages  in  the  wildemesH." 

Dnring  the  next  two  years,  as  the  sudden  terror  wbioh  had 
found  so  violent  an  outlet  in  Eliot's  warnings  died  for  the  mo- 
ment away,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  emiuration.  But  the  measures 
of  Laud  soon  revived  the  panic  of  the  Puritans,  The  ahrewdneaa 
of  James  had  read  the  very  heart  of  the  man,  when  Buckingham 

Ereesed  for  his  first  advancement  to  the  see  of  St. Asaph.  "He 
sth  a  restless  spirit,"  siud.the  old  King, "  which  can  not  see  when 
thing*  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  aod  to  bring  matwn 
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to  a  pitch  of  refomiBtioD  flofttiog  in  hia  own  brain.  Take  him 
witli  you,  but  by  my  soul  yon  wiU  repent  it."  Cold,  pedantic,  ri< 
dioolouB,  auperetitiouB  as  be  was  (he  notes  in  his  diary  the  entry 
of  a  robin-redbreast  into  his  etndy  as  a  matter  of  grave  moment), 
William  Laud  rose  out  of  the  mass  of  court- prelates  by  his  indus- 
try, his  personal  nnseifishness,  his  remarkable  capacity  for  admin- 
istration. At  a  later  period,  when  immersed  in  btate  bnsiness,  he 
found  time  to  acquire  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  commeroial  a^ 
iairs  that  the  London  merchants  themselves  owned  him  a  master 
in  matters  of  trade.  But  hia  real  influence  was  derived  from  the 
unity  of  his  pnrpoee.  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a  clear,  narrow 
mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the  realization  of  a  single  aim.  His 
resolve  was  to  raise  the  Chnroh  of  England  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  real  position  as  a  branch,  though  a  reformed  bi-anch,  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world ;  protesting  alike 
against  the  innovations  of  Rome  and  the  innavationg  of  Calvin, 
and  baaing  its  doctrines  and  usages  on  those  of  the  Christian  com< 
mnnion  in  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  Council  of  Nicsa. 
The  first  step  in  the  realisation  oi  such  a  theory  was  the  severance 
of  whatever  ties  had  hitherto  united  the  English  Chnrob  to  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent.  In  Laud's  view  episcopal 
sacceHion  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  by  their  rejection 
of  bishops  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Germany  and 
Switserlnnd  had  ceased  to  be  Churches  at  all.  The  freedom  of 
woisliip  therefore  which  had  been  allowed'to  the  Huguenot  relii- 
gees  from  France,  or  the  Walloons  ftoxa  Flanders,  was  suddenly 
witbdravn ;  and  the  requirement  of  conformity  with  the  Anglican 
ritual  drove  them  in  crowds  from  the  southern  ports  to  seek  toler> 
fttioD  in  Holland,  The  same  conformity  was  required  irom  the 
finglish  soldiers  and  merchants  abroad,  who  had  hitherto  attend- 
ed without  scruple  the  services  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches.  The 
English  embassador  in  Paris  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Huguenot 
conventicle  at  Charenton.  As  Land  draw  further  from  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Continent,  he  drew,  consciously  or  nnconscionsly, 
nearer  to  Rome.  His  theory  owned  Rome  as  a  true  branch  of  the 
Cbureh,  though  severed  from  that  of  England  by  errors  and  inno- 
vations against  which  Laud  vigorously  pi-otested.  But  with  the 
femoval  of  these  obstacles  reunion  would  naturally  follow,  and  his 
dream  was  that  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  ever  since  tbe  Ref- 
ormation had  parted  the  two  Churches.  Tbe  secret  offer  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat  proved  Rome's  sense  that  Laud  was  doing  his  work  for 
her;  while  nis  rejection  of  it,  and  his  own  reiterated  protestations, 
prove  equally  that  he  was  doing  It  unoonsciously.  Union  with 
the  great  body  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  a  work  which 
only  time  could  bring  about,  but  for  which  he  could  prepare  the 
Church  of  England  by  raising  it  to  a  higher  standard  of  Catholic 
feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The  great  obstacle  in  his  way  was 
the  Puritanism  of  nine  tenths  of  the  English  people,  and  on  Puri- 
ianism  he  made  war  without  mercy.  No  sooner  had  his  elevation 
(o  tbe  see  of  Canterbnry  placed  bim  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Chaieh,  than  he  turned  the  High  Oommluiou  into  a  standing  at- 
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taok  on  the  Puritan  miniBtere.  Rectors  and  vican  were  scolded, 
BUBpended,  deprived  for  "  Goapel  preaching."  The  use  of  the  eav- 
plice  and  the  cereraoniea  most  ofienBtve  to  Pui-itan  feeling  were 
enforced  in  every  parish.  The  leoturea  founded  in  towns  which 
were  the  favorite  posts  of  Puritan  preaoheis  were  rigoronslj  anp- 
pressed.  They  found  a  refuge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  Archbishop  withdrew  from  the  country  gentlemen  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  chaplains,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As 
parishes  became  vacant  the  High  Church  bishops  filled  them  with 
men  who  denounced  Calvinisni,  and  declared  passive  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Puritans  sooo 
felt  the  stroBS  of  this  process,  and  endeavored  to  meet  it  by  buyinj^ 
np  the  appropriations  of  livings,  and  securing  through  feeoffees  a 
succeaslon  of  Protestant  ministers  in  the  parishes  of  which  they 
were  patrons;  but  Laud  cited  the  feeoffeee  into  the  Star-Chamber, 
and  roaghly  put  an  end  to  them.  Nor  qas  the  pereeaution  confined 
to  the  olergy.  Under  the  two  last  reigns  the  small  pocket  Bibles 
called  the  Geneva  Bibles  had  become  universally  popular  among 
English  laymen ;  but  their  mai^inal  notes  were  found  to  savor  of 
Calviniam,  and  their  importation  was  prohibited.  The  habit  of 
receiving  the  communion  in  a  sitting  postui-e  had  become  com- 
mos,hut  kneeling  was  now  enforced^  and  hundreds  were  exoom- 
manicated  for  refusing  to  comply  With  the  injanction.  A  more 
galling  means  of  annoyance  was  found  in  the  diderent  views  of 
the  two  religious  parties  o^  the  subject  of  Sunday.  The  Puritans 
identified  the  Loi-d's  day  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  transferred 
to  the  one  the  strict  observances  which  were  required  for  the  oth- 
er. The  Landian  ol«gy,  on  the  other  band,  regarded  it  simply  as 
one  among  tlie  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  flocks 
in  the  pastimes  and  the  recreations  iditer  service  which  had  beeo 
common  before  the  Reformation.  The  Crown  utider  James  had 
taken  part  with  the  High  Churchmen,  and  had  issued  a  "  Book  of 
Sports "  which  recommended  certain  games  as  lawful  and  de«ii-v 
ble  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Pai^iameut,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  stoutly  on  the  other  side,  and  had  forbidden  Sunday  pastimes 
by  statute.  The  general  religious  sense  of  the  country  was  un- 
doubtedly tending  to  a  stricter  observauoe  of  the  day,  when  Land 
brought  the  contest  to  a  Budden  issue.  He  summoned  the  Chief 
Justice,  Richardson,  who  had  enforced  the  statute  in  the  weoteni 
shires,  to  the  Oonnoil-table,  and  rated  him  bo  violently  that  the  old 
man  came  out  complaining  he  had  been  all  bat  choked  by  apair 
of  lawn  sleeves  He  then  ordered  every  minister  to  read  the  Roy- 
al declaration  in  favor  of  Sunday  pastimes  from  the  pulpit.  One 
Puritan  minister  had  the  wit  to  obey,  and  to  close  the  reading 
with  the  sigiufioant  hint — "  You  have  heard  read,  good  people,  both 
the  commandment  of  God  and  the  commandment  of  man !  Obey 
which  von  please."  But  the  bulk  refused  to  comply  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's will.  The  result  followed  at  which  Laud  no  doubt  had 
aimed.  Hundreds  of  Pnritan  ministers  were  cited  before  the  High 
Commission,and  silenced  or  deprived.  In  the  diocese  of  Konrich 
alone  thirty  parochial  miniatera  were  expelled  from  their  eoreL 
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The  BOppreMion  of  Puritanism  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  w»a 
only  a  preliminnry  to  the  real  work  on  which  the  Archbishop's 
mind  was  set,  the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunioD  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  a  Catholic  standard  in  doctrine  and  rituaL 
Iiaod  pnbiicly  avowed  his  preference  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married 
priesthood.  Some  of  the  biBhope,  and  a  large  part  of  the  new 
clergy  who  occupied  the  posts  from  which  the  Puritan  ministers 
had  been  driven,  advocated  doctrines  and  customs  which  the  Ke- 
formers  had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry ;  the  practice,  for  instance, 
of  anricular  confession,  a  real  preseaco  m  the  Sacrament,  or  prayera 
for  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montagu,  was  in  heart  a  convert  to 
Rome.  Another,  Goodman,  died  acknowledging  himself  a  Papist. 
Meanwhile  Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  edSrts  to  raise  the  civil 
and  political  status  of  the  clergy  to  the  point  which  it  had  reach- 
ed ere  the  fatal  blow  of  the  Information  fell  on  the  priesthood. 
Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum,  containing  a  copy  of  such  records  in  the  Tower  as  con- 
cerned the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compilation  was  entered 
in  the  Archbishop's  diary  aa  one  among  the  "  twenty-one  things 
which  I  have  projected  to  do  if  Grod  bless  me  in  them,"  and  as 
among  the  fifteen  to  which  before  his  fall  he  had  been  enabled  to 
add  his  emphatic  "done."  The  power  of  the  Bishops'  Courts, 
which  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage, 
lu  less  he  was  able  to  induce  the  King  to  raise  a  prelate,  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  liOndon,  to  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  that  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  "No  Churchman  had  it  since  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time,"  Laud  comments  proudly.  "I  pray  God  bless  him 
to  carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may  have  honor,  and  the  State 
service  and  content  by  it.     And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
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themselvfis,  under  God  I  can  do  no  more."    As  he  aimed  at  a 


higher  standard  of  Catholicism  in  the  clergy,  so  he  aimed  at  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in  public  worship, 
His  conduct  in  his  own  house  at  Lambeth  brings  out  with  singular 
vividness  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  Hirew  himself  aci'OBS 
the  religious  instincts  of  a  time  when  the  spiritual  aspect  of  wor- 
ship was  overpowering  in  most  men's  minds  its  aesthetic  and  de- 
votional sides.  Men  noted  as  a  fntal  omen  the  accident  which 
marked  his  first  entry  into  Lambeth;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat 
upset  in  the  passage  of  the  river,and  though  the  horses  and  serv- 
ants were  saved,  the  Ai-chbishop's  coach  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames.  But  no  omen,  carefully  as  he  might  note  it, 
broaght  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  bold,  narrow  mind  of  the 
new  Primate.  His  first  act,  he  boasted,  was  the  setting  about  a 
restoration  of  his  chapel ;  and,  as  Laud  managed  it,  his  restoration 
was  the  simple  undoing  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  by  his 
predecessors  since  the  Keformation.  In  Edward's  time  iconoclasm 
had  dashed  the  stained  glass  from  its  windows;  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  communion  table  had  been  moved  into  the  middle  of  the 
chapeL  It  was  probably  Abbot  who  had  abolished  the  organ  and 
choir.  Abbot,  indeed,  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts 
at  a  higher  ceremonial    Neither  he  nor  his  household  vontd  bow 
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at  the  Dame  of  Christ.  The  credence  table  had  disappeared. 
Copes,  still  in  use  at  the  oommunioD  in  Parker's  day,  had  ceased 
to  be  used  in  Land's.  Bare  as  its  worship  was,  however,  the  chapel 
of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicaons  among  the 
eceleisiastical  buildings  of  the  time;  it  had  seen  the  daily  worship 
of  every  Primate  since  Cranmer,  and  was  a  place  "  wbither  many 
of  the  nobility,  judges,  clei^y,  and  persona  of  all  eoits,  as  well 
strangers  as  natives,  nsnally  resorted."  But  to  Laud  its  state 
seemed  intolerable.  With  cnai-acteristic  energy  be  aided  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  replacement  of  the  painted  glass  in  its  windows, 
and  racked  his  wits  in  piecing  the  fragments  together.  The 
glazier  was  scandalized  by  the  Primate's  espi-ess  command  to  re- 
pair and  set  up  again  the  "  broken  crucifix  in  the  east  window. 
The  holy  table  was  removed  from  tfae  centre,  and  set  altarwiee 
against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a  cloth  of  arras  behind  it,  on  which 
was  embroidered  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  elaborate 
woodwork  of  the  screen,  the  rich  copes  of  the  chaplain,  the  silver 
candlesticks,  the  ci-edence  table,  the  organ  and  the  choir,  the 
stately  ritual,  the  bowings  at  the  sacred  name,  the  gcnuflexiooB 
to  the  altar,  made  the  chapel  at  last  such  a  model  of  worship  as 
Laud  desired.  If  be  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devotion 
in  other  quarters,  he  exacted  as  much  as  be  could.  Bowing  to  the 
altar  was  introduced  in  all  cathedral  vhnrches.  A  royal  injunc- 
tion ordered  the  removal  of  the  communion  table,  which  for  the 
last  haltHsentury  or  more  bad  in  almost  every  parish  church  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  back  to  its  pre-ltetbrmation  position  in 
the  chancel,  and  secured  it  from  profanation  by  a  rail.  The  re- 
moval implied,  and  was  understood  to  imply,  a  recognition  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  which  Englishmen 
generally  held  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  But,  strenuous  as  waa 
the  resistance  Laud  encountered,  nis  pei'tinacity  and  severity 
warred  it  down.  Vicars  who  denounced  the  change  from  their 
pulpits  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  tlieir  benefices. 
Churchwardens  who  refused  or  delayed  to  obey  the  injunetion 
were  rated  at  the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  com- 
pliance. 

In  their  last  Kemonstrance  to  the  King,  the  Commons  had  de- 
nounced Laud  as  the  chief  assailant  of  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy  showed 
him  bent  upon  j  uslifying  the  accusation.  His  policy  was  no  long- 
er the  purely  conservative  policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgift;  it  waa 
aggressive  and  revolutionary.  His  "new  counsels"  threw  what- 
ever force  there  was  in  the  teeling  of  conservatism  into  the  hands 
of  the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Puritan  who  now  seemed  to  be  de- 
fending the  old  character  of  the  Church  of  England  against  its 
Primate's  attacks.  But  hacked  as  Laud  was  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  every  day.  The  Puri- 
tan saw  his  ministers  silenced  or  deprived,  his  Sabrath  profaned, 
the  most  sacred  act  of  his  worship  brought  near,  as  be  fancied,  to 
the  Roman  mass.  Roman  doctrine  met  him  Irom  the  pulpit, 
Roman  practices  met  him  in  the  Charoh.     We  can  hardly  wonder 
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that  witli  Buch  a  world  aroand  them  "gndly  people  in  England 
began  to  apprehend  a  special  hand  of  Pi'Dvidence  in  raising  this 
plantation"  in  Maasauhuxetts ;  "and  tiieir  hearts  were  generally 
Stirred  to  coino  over."  It  waa  in  vain  that  weaker  men  returned 
to  bring  news  of  hardships  and  dangers,  and  told  how  two  hun- 
dred of  the  new-comera  had  perished  with  their  first  winter.  A 
letter  from  Wintbrop  told  how  the  rest  toiled  manfully  on,  "  We 
now  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  those  at  home, 
"and  ia  not  that  enough?  I  thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here 
as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming,  I  would  not  have  altered  my 
course  though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had 
more  content  of  mind."  With  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
Puritanism,  its  bigotry  and  narrownesa  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
too.  Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  was  driven  from  the  new  settlement,  to 
become  a  preacher  among  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
bitter  resentment  stirred  in  the  emigrants  by  persecution  at  home 
was  seen  in  their  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  tbeir  prohibition  of 
tbenseof  the  Book  of  Common  Pi-ayer.  The  intensity  of  its  relig- 
ious sentiments  turned  the  colony  into  a  theocracy.  "To  the  end 
that  the  body  of  the  Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and 
good  men,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  for  the  time  to  come 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  bodv  politic  but 
each  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  chnrches  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same."  As  Laud's  hands  eraw  heavier,  the  number  of  Puritan 
emigrants  rose  fast.  Three  thousand  new  colonists  arrived  from 
England  in  a  single  year.  The  landing  of  Harry  Vane,  the  son  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  destined  to  play  one  of  the  first  parts  in 
the  coming  revolution,  seemed  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  very 
heads  of  the  Puritan  movemenL  The  story  that  a  Iu>yal  embargo 
■lone  prevented  Cromwell  from  crossing  the  seas  is  probably  un- 
founded, but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  great  change  which 
followed  on  the  Scotch  rising  prevented  the  Sight  of  men  of  the 
highest  rank.  Lord  Warwick  secured  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Conaecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  began 
negotiations  for  transferring  themselves  to  the  New  World. 
Hamipden  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Narragansett  The 
growmg  stream  of  meaner  emigrants  marks  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  time.  Between  the  sailing  of  Winthrop's  expedition  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament — in  the  space,  that  is,  of  ten 
or  eleven  years — two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed  the  At- 
Untic,  and  twenty  thousand  Engiishmen  bad  found  a  refuge  in 
the  West 

■ecUon  r.-TIia  TrrannT.    1«S»-1S40. 

[Jadonffn.— For  ths  eeaval  erenu  of  Ch«  dme,  •«•  preriooi  McUon*.  The 
tknfford  Letlen,"  and  the  Calcndan  of  Domeitic  Sute  Fspen  for  thii  period, 
pre  in  real  histoiy.  "Bajtlie'*  Letter**' tell  the  stO[7of  the  Scotch  rUlng.  Gen- 
wUj,  Scotch  alTnin  nw?  be  beat  studied  id  Mr.  Burton's  adtnimlile  "  Hisloiy  of 


—- .      PonraiM  of  Weitoii,  ind  moat  of  the  Mnteimen  of  tfai*  period,  may  be 
nwiMl  in  the  earlier  put  of  CUcBQdon't  "Hlitory  of  theHebelUon."] 
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At  the  opening  of  his  Third  Parliament  Charles  liad  hinted  id 
ominous  woi-ds  that  the  continuani:a  of  Parliament  at  all  depend- 
ed on  its  compliance  with  his  will.  "If  70U  do  not  your  dutj," 
said  the  King,  "  mine  would  then  order  me  to  use  those  other 
means  which  tiod  has  put  into  my  hand."  The  threat,  however, 
failed  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ominone 
words  passed  into  a  settled  policy,  "We  have  showed,"  said  a 
Proclamation  which  followed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Ilouaea, 
"hy  our  frequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  lo  the  use  of  Ptr- 
liament;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  for  the  present  driven  ns  an- 
willingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account  it  presumption  for 
any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  ub  for  Parliament. 

No  Parliament,  in  fact,  met  for  eleven  years.  But  it  would  be 
nnjuflt  to  chaise  the  King  at  the  outset  of  this  period  with  any 
defiuite  scheme  of  establishing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing  what  bo 
conceived  to  be  the  older  constitution  of  the  realm.  He  "  bated 
the  very  name  of  Parliaments,"  but  in  spite  of  his  hate  he  had  no 
settled  purpose  of  abolishing  them.  His  belief  was  that  England 
would  ill  time  recover  its  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  might 
re-assemble  without  inconvenience  to  the  Crown.  In  the  interval, 
however  long  it  might  he,  he  proposed  to  govern  siiiglc-hauded 
by  the  use  of  "those  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands." 
Itesistance,  indeed,  he  was  resolved  to  put  down.  The  leaders  of 
the  country  party  in  the  last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison; 
and  Eliot  died,  the  first  martyr  of  English  liberty,  in  the  Tower. 
Men  were  foibidden  to  speak  of  the  re-assemhling  of  a  Parliament. 
Laud  was  encoui'aged  to  bi'eak  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
Puritans  by  the  enforcement  of  religious  uniformity.  But  here 
the  King  stopped.  The  opportunity  which  might  have  suggested 
dreams  of  organized  despotism  to  a  Riohelien,  suggested  onlv 
means  of  fiUiiie  the  Exchequer  to  Charles.  He  had  in  truth  nei- 
ther the  grander  nor  the  meaner  instincts  of  the  bom  tyrant.  Ho 
did  not  seek  to  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people,  because 
he  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  set  up  no  stanoing  army  to  se- 
cure it,  partly  becaoso  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his 
faith  in  his  position  was  suoh  that  he  never  dreamed  of  any  effect- 
ual resistance.  His  expedients  for  freeing  th^  Crown  from  that 
dependence  on  Farlisments  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign 
revolted  were  simply  peace  and  economy.  To  secure  the  fii'St  he 
sacrificed  an  opportunity  greater  than  over  his  father  had  trodden 
under  foot.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  in  Germany  were 
suddenly  reversed  at  this  junctui-o  by  the  appearance  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  with  a  Swedish  army,  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  Tilly 
was  defeated  and  slain;  the  Catholic  League  humbled  in  the  dust; 
Munich,  the  capital  of  its  Bavarian  leader,  occupied  by  the  Swed- 
ish army,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  North  Germany  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  soldiery;  while  the  Emperor  himself 
trembling  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  driven  to  call  for  aid 
from  Wallenstein,  an  adventurer  whose  ambition  he  dreaded,  but 
whose  army  could  alone  arreat  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  ooit 
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qaeror,  The  mia  that  James  bad  wronebt  was  Baddenlf  avert- 
ed ]  but  the  victoriea  of  ProteBtantiBm  had  no  more  power  to  draw 
Charles  out  of  the  petty  circle  of  hia  politics  at  home  than  its  de- 
feats bad  had  power  to  draw  James  out  of  the  oirole  of  bis  im- 
becile diplontaof.  To  support  GastSTui  by;  arms,  or  even  by  an 
imposing  neutrality,  meaot  a  charge  on  the  Koyal  Treasury  which 
necessitated  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons ;  and  this  appeal 
Cliarles  was  resolved  never  to  make^  At  tfae  very  crisis  of  the 
ptruggle  therefore  he  patched  np  a  hasty  peace  with  both  the 
two  great  Catholic  powers  of  Jtrance  and  Spain,  and  fell  back 
from  any  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  Uis 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  pressing  question  of  reve- 
nue. The  debt  was  a  large  one ;  and  tne  ordinary  income  of  the 
Crown,  nnuded  by  Parliamentary  supplies,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure.  Charles  was  himself 
frngaland  laborious;  and  the  administration  of  Weston,  the  new 
horA  Treasurer,  whom  he  ci-eated  £arl  of  Portland,  contrasted 
advantageously  with  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Buckingham.  But  economy  failed  to  close  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  course  into  which  Charles  was 
driven  by  tlie  tinancial  pressure  showed  with  how  wise  a  fire- 
science  the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbitrary  taxation 
■8  the  chief  danger  to  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  cnrions  to  see  to  what  shifts  the  Royal  pride  was  driven  | 
in  its  effort  at  once  to  fill  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  to  avoid,  as  farj 
as  it  could,  any  direct  breach  of  constitutional  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormsnt 
powers  of  the  prerogative  were  strained  to  their  ntmost.  The 
right  of  the  Crown  to  force  knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was 
revived,  in  order  to  squeeze  them  into  composition  for  the  refnaal 
of  it.  Fines  were  levied  on  them  for  the  redress  of  defects  in 
tlieir  title-deeds.  A  Commission  of  the  Forests  exacted  large 
sams  from  the  neighboring  landowners  for  their  encroaohments 
on  Crown  lands.  London,  the  special  object  of  conrtly  dislike, 
on  account  of  its  stubborn  Puritanism,  was  brought  within  the 
sweep  of  Royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal  proc- 
lamation which  James  had  issued,  prohibiting  its  extension. 
Every  house  throughout  the  large  suburban  districts  in  which 
the  prohibition  bad  been  disregarded  was  only  saved  from  demo- 
lition by  the  payment  of  three  years'  rental  to  the  Crown.  The 
Treasury  gained  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  this  clever  stroke, 
and  Charles  gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  great  city  whose 
strength  and  resources  were  fatal  to  him  in  the  coming  war. 
Thongh  the  Catholics  were  no  longer  troubled  by  any  active  per- 
aecntion,  and  the  Lord  Treaanrer  was  in  heart  a  Papist,  the  pen- 
ury of  the  Exchequer  forced  the  Crown  to  maintain  the  old  ays* 
tern  of  fines  for  "recnsanoy."  Vexations  measures  of  extortion 
sach  as  these  were  far  less  hurtful  to  the  State  than  the  conver- 
sioD  of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the  Royal  necessities  by 
meana  of  the  Star-Chamber.  The  jurist^ction  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil bad  been  revived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Wolsey  as  a  check  on 
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the  nobles;  and  it  had  received  great  development,  especially  on 
the  side  of  ci-iminal  law,  during  the  Tudor  reigns.  Forgery,  per- 
jary,  riot,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy  were  the 
chief offeuses  cognizable  iu  this  court;  bat  its  scope  extended  to 
every  misdemeanor,  and  especially  to  ohai'ges  where,  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  common  lav  or  the  power  of  offenders,  justice 
was  baffled  in  the  lower  courts.  Its  process  resembled  tnat  of 
Chancery :  it  usually  acted  on  an  information  laid  before  it  by 
the  King's  Attorney.  Both  witnesses  and  accused  were  examined 
on  oath  by  special  interrogatories,  and  the  court  was  at  liberty 
to  adjudge  any  punishment  short  of  death.  The  possession  of 
such  a  weapon  would  have  beeo  fatal  to  liberty  under  a  great 
tyrant;  under  Charles  it  was  turned  simply  to  the  profit  of  the 
iLiuhequer.  Large  numbers  of  cases  which  would  ordinarily  have 
come  before  the  Conrts  of  Common  Law  were  called  before  the 
Star-Chamber,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  for  the 
Crown,  The  same  motive  accounts  for  the  enormous  penaliiea 
which  were  exacted  for  offenses  of  a  trivial  character.  The  mai> 
riage  of  a  gentleman  with  his  niece  was  punished  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  fines  of  four  and  five  thousand 
Sounds  were  awarded  ibr  brawls  between  lords  of  the  Court, 
foiiey  for  the  fleet  was  procured  by  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative 
whit^h  led  ailerward  to  the  great  contest  over  ship-money.  The 
legal  research  of  Nov,  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  found 
precedents  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  for  the  provision  of 
ships  for  the  King's  use  by  the  port-towns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  their  e<)tiipment  by  the  maritime  counties. 
The  precedents  dated  from  times  when  no  permanent  fieet  exist- 
ed, and  when  sea  warfare  was  waged  by  vessels  lent  for  the  mo> 
ment  by  the  various  ports.  But  they  were  seixed  as  a  means  of 
equipping  a  permanent  navy  without  cost  to  the  Exoheqner;  and 
the  writs  which  were  issued  to  Tendon  and  the  chief  English 
ports  were  enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonraenL  Shifts  of  this 
lEind,  however,  did  little  to  fill  the  Treasury,  great  as  was  the 
annoyance  they  caused,  Charles  was  driven  ^om  courses  of 
doubtful  legality  to  a  more  open  defiance  of  law.  Monopolies, 
abandoned  hy  Elizabeth,  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament  un- 
der James,  and  denounced  with  his  own  assent  in  the  Petition  of 
Right,  were  revived  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than  had  been 
seen  before,  the  companies  who  undertook  them  paying  a  fixed 
duty  on  their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the  original  con- 
cession of  the  monopoly.  Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  consumption,  fell  into  the  bands  of  monopolists, 
and  rose  in  price  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the 
Crown.  "They  sup  in  our  cup,"  Colepepper  said  afterwai-d  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  "they  dip  iu  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire; 
we  find  them  in  the  dye<fat,  the  wash-bowls,  and  the  powdering 
tub.  They  share  with  the  cutler  in  his  box.  They  have  marked 
and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot,"  Nothing,  indeed,  better  marks 
the  character  of  Charles  than  his  conduct  ae  to  the  Petition  of 
Right.    He  bad  given  bis  assent  to  it,  be  was  fond  of  bidding 
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Parliament  rely  on  his  "  Royal  word,"  but  the  thoagbt  of  hiii 
ftl«d>;e  aeema  never  to  have  troubled  htm  for  an  iastant.  From 
the  moment  he  be^an  his  career  of  government  without  a  Parlia- 
ment every  one  of  the  abuses  he  baa  promised  to  abolish,  such  as 
illegal  imprisonment  or  tampering  with  the  judges,  was  resorted 
to  an  a  matter  of  course.  His  penury,  in  spite  of  the  tinancial  ex- 
pedients wfl  have  described,  drove  bioi  inevitably  on  to  the  fatal 
rock  of  illegal  taxation.  The  exaction  of  Cnstoms  duties  went  on 
fii  of  old  at  the  ports.  Writs  were  issued  for  the  levy  of  "be- 
nevolences*' from  the  shires.  The  resistance  of  the  LoudoD  mer- 
ohnnts  was  roaghly  put  down  by  the  Star-Chamber.  Chambers, 
an  alderman  of  London,  who  complained  bitterly  that  men  were 
worse  off  in  Turkey  than  in  England,  was  ruined  by  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  died  broken-hearted  in  pi-ison.  The  free- 
holders of  the  counties  were  more  difiicnlt  to  deal  with.  When 
those  of  Cornwall  were  called  together  at  Bodmin  to  contribute 
to  s  voluntary  loan,  half  the  hniiilreds  refused,  and  tho  yield  of 
the  rest  came  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  One  of 
the  Cornishmen  has  left  an  amusing  reoord  of  the  scene  before  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan.  "Some  with 
great  words  and  threatenings,  some  with  persuasions,"  be  says, 
"were  drawn  to  it.  I  was  Like  to  have  been  complimented  out 
of  my  money;  but  knowing  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  I  held,  when 
I  talked  vith  them,  my  hands  fast  in  my  pockets." 

Vexations  indeed  and  illegal  u  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Crown,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  Httle  apprehension  of  any 
permanent  danger  to  freedom  in  the  country  at  lame.  To  tliose 
who  read  the  letters  of  the  time  there  is  something  mezpressibly 
touching  in  the  genei'al  faith  of  their  writers  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  the  Law.  Charles  was  obstinate,  but  obstinacy  was  too 
common  a  foible  among  Englishmen  to  rouse  any  vehement  re- 
sentment. The  people  were  as  stubborn  as  their  King,  and  their 
political  sense  told  them  that  the  slightest  dinturbance  of  affairs 
must  shake  down  the  financial  fabric  which  Charles  was  slowly 
bnildiuz  op,  and  force  him  back  on  subsidies  and  a  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  they  would  wait  for  better  days,  and  their  patience 
was  aided  by  the  general  prosperity  of  tlie  country.  The  long 
peace  was  producing  its  inevitable  results  in  a  vast  extension  of 
commerce,  and  a  rise  of  manufactui-es  in  the  towns  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fresh  land  was  being  bronght  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  S  great  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  reclaiming  the  Fens. 
The  new  wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  through  the  increase  of 
rent,  was  seen  in  the  splendor  of  the  houses  which  they  were  rais- 
ing. The  contrast  of  this  peaoe  and  prosperity  with  the  ruin  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Continent  afforded  a  ready  argument  to  the 
friends  of  the  King's   system.     So  tranquil  was  the   onter  ap- 

Eearsnce  of  the  country  that  in  Court  circles  all  sense  of  danger 
ad  disappeared.  "Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  pnvy 
councilors,"  says  May,  "would  ordinarily  laugh  when  the  word 
'liberty  of  the  subject'  was  named."  T>>nro  were  courtiers  bold 
enough  to  express  their  hope  that  "tho  iiing  would  never  seed 
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any  more  Par^iamente."  But  beneath  this  onter  oalin,*'tha  coao- 
try,"  Clarcodon  hoaestly  t«llB  us  while  eulogising  the  peace,  *'  vaa 
full  of  pride  and  mutiny  and  discontent."  Tboasands,  as  to  have 
seen,  were  quitting  England  for  America.  The  gentry  held  aloof 
from  the  Court.  "The  common  people  in  the  geaerality  and  the 
oountry  freeholders  would  rationally  ai^ue  of  their  own  rights  aod 
the  oppressions  which  were  laid  upon  them."  If  Charles  was  con- 
tent to  deceive  himaelf,  there  was  one  man  among  bis  ministen 
who  saw  that  the  people  were  right  in  their  policy  of  patienoe, 
and  that  unless  other  measures  were  taken  the  fabno  of  Royal 
despotism  would  fall  at  the  fii-st  breath  of  adverse  fortnne.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentwortfa,  a  great  Yorkshire  landowner,  and  one  of  tbe 
representatives  of  his  county  in  Parliament,  had  stood  for  yetra 
past  among  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Country  party  ia 
the  Commons,  Bat  from  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  is 
public  his  passionate  desire  had  been  to  find  employment  in  tiie 
service  of  the  Crown.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  naign  hewaa 
already  connected  with  tbe  Court,  he  had  secured  a  seat  in  York- 
shire for  one  of  the  Royal  ministers,  and  was  believed  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  a  peerage.  But  tbe  consciousness  of  political 
ability  which  sparred  his  ambition  roused  the  jealousy  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of  Wentworth  was  flung  by  re- 
peated lights  into  an  attitude  of  opposition,  which  his  eloqnenoe 
— grander  in  its  sudden  outbursts,  though  less  earnest  and  sus- 
tained, than  that  of  Eliot — Boon  rendered  formidable.  But  his 
Kti'iotism  was  still  little  more  than  hostility  to  the  favorite,  and 
I  intrigues  at  Court  ronsed  Buckingham  to  crush,  by  a  BtG;nal 
insult,  the  rival  whose  genius  he  instinctively  dreaded.  While 
sitting  iu  his  court  as  Sheriff  of  Yorkshiiv,  Wentwoith  received 
the  announcement  of  his  dismissal  from  office,  and  of  the  gift  of 
fais  post  to  Sir  John  Savile,  his  rival  in  the  county.  "Since  they 
will  thus  weakly  breathe  on  me  a  seeming  disgrace  in  the  public 
face  of  mj  country,"  lie  said  with  a  characteristic  outburst  of  con- 
temptuous pride, "  I  shall  crave  leave  to  wipe  it  away  aa  openly, 
as  eanlyl"  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  front  of  the  Commnns  m 
ui^ing  the  Petition  of  Right.  Whether  in  that  crisis  of  Went- 
worth'a  life  some  nobler  impulse,  some  true  passion  for  the  free- 
dom he  was  to  betray,  mingled  with  his  thirst  for  revenge,  it  ia 
hard  to  tell  Bnt  bis  words  were  words  of  fir&  "Ifhe  did  not 
&ithfully  insist  for  the  common  liberty  of  tbe  subject  to  be  pre- 
served whole  and  entire,"  it  was  thus  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches 
on  the  Petition,*' it  waehis  desire  that  he  might  be  set  as  a  beacon 
on  a  hill  for  all  men  else  to  wonder  at." 

It  is  as  snch  a  beacon  that  his  name  has  stood  from  that  time 
to  this.  The  death  of  Buckingham  had  no  sooner  removed  the 
obstacle  that  stood  between  his  ambition  and  the  end  at  which  it 
had  aimed  throughout,  than  the  cloak  of  patriotism  was  flung  by. 
Wentworth  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Council,  and  as  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  board  he  promised  to  "  vindicate  the  Monarchy  for- 
ever from  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  snbjects."  So  great 
vae  the  faith  in  bis  zeal  and  power  whioh  be  knew  how  to  breathe 
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into  his  Royal  master,  that  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage, 
&nd  rewarded  with  the  high  post  of  Lord  President  of  the  North. 
Charles  hod  good  ground  for  this  rapid  confidence  in  bia  new  min- 
ister. In  Weolworth — or  as  we  may  call  him  from  the  title  be 
assumed  at  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Earl  of  Strafford — the  very 
genius  of  tyranny  was  embodied.  He  was  far  too  clear-sighted 
to  share  his  master's  belief  that  the  arbitrary  power  which  Charles 
was  wielding  formed  any  pait  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  conn- 
try,  or  to  believe  that  toe  mere  lapse  of  time  would  so  change  the 
temper  of  Englishmen  as  to  reconcile  them  to  despotism.  He 
knew  that  absolute  rule  was  a  new  thing  in  England,  and  that 
the  only  way  of  permanently  establishing  it  was  not  by  reasoning, 
or  by  the  force  of  oustoni,  bnt  by  the  tbrce  of  fear.  His  systeni 
was  the  expression  of  his  own  inner  temper;  and  the  dark,  gloomy 
countenance,  the  full,  heavy  eye,  which  meet  us  in  Strafibrd's  por- 
trait, arc  the  best  commentary  on  his  policy  of  "Thorough."  It 
was  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  genius,  by  the  terror  his  violence 
ioBpired  amid  the  meaner  men  whom  Buckingham  had  left,  by  the 
general  sense  of  his  power,  that  be  had  forced  himself  upon  the 
Court  He  had  none  of  the  small  arts  of  a  courtier.  Hia  air  was 
thst  of  a  silent,  proud,  passionate  man ;  when  he  first  appeared  at 
Whitehall  bis  rough  nncourtly  manners  provoked  a  smile  in  the 
Royal  circle,  but  the  smile  soon  died  into  a  general  bate.  The 
Qaeen, frivolous  and  meddlesome  as  she  was,  detested  him;  hisfel- 
low-miniaters  intrigued  against  him,  and  seized  on  his  hot  speeches 
^iust  the  great  lords,  his  quarrels  with  the  Royal  household,  his 
transports  of  passion  at  the  very  Council-table,  to  ruin  him  in  his 
master's  favor.  The  King  himself,  while  steadily  supporting  hiro 
uaiust  his  rivals,  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  his  drill. 
Cbarles  valued  him  as  an  administrator,  disdainful  of  private  ends, 
crashing  great  and  small  with  the  same  haughty  indifference  to 
men's  love  or  hate,  and  devoted  to  the  one  aim  of  building  up  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  in  his  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
great  struggle  with  freedom  which  be  saw  before  bini,  of  building 
up  by  force  such  a  despotism  in  England  as  Richelieu  was  bnil£ 
uig  up  in  France,  and  of  thus  making  England  as  great  in  Europe 
13  France  had  been  made  by  Richelieu,  he  could  look  for  little 
■ymnathy  and  less  help  from  the  King. 

Wentworth's  genius  turned  impatiently  to  a  sphere  where  it 
could  act  alone,  untrammeled  by  the  hinderances  it  enoonntered 
St  home.  His  purpose  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest  by 
the  provision  of  a  fixed  revenae,  arsenals,  foitressee,  and  a  stano- 
ing  army,  and  it  was  in  Ireland  that  he  resolved  to  find  them.  He 
saw  in  the  miserable  country  which  had  hitherto  been  a  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Crown  the  lever  he  needed  for  the  over- 
throw of  English  freedom.  It  was  easy  by  the  balance  of  Catho- 
Uc  ag.iinst  Protestant  to  make  both  parties  dependent  on  the 
Royal  authority;  the  rights  of  conquest,  which  in  Strafford's 
theory  vested  the  whole  land  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
Crown,  gave  him  a  large  field  for  his  administrative  ability ;  and 
■or  the  rest  he  trusted,  and  trnsted  justly,  to  the  force  of  hi> 
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senino  and  of  his  will.  In  a  few  yesn  afler  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  tiia  aim  seemed  all  bnt  realized,  "The  King,** 
he  wrote  to  Laud,  "  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  world 
can  be."  Wentworth's  government,  indeed,  was  a  mere  rule  of 
terror.  Aruhbishop  Usher,  with  almost  every  name  which  we  can 
respect  in  the  island,  was  the  object  of  his  insult  and  oppreseion. 
HU  tyranny  strode  over  all  legal  bounds.  A  few  insolent  wordfl^ 
construed  as  mutiny,  were  enough  to  bring  Lord  Mountnorria 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  sentence  of  death. 
In  one  instance  Wentworth  stooped  to  use  bis  power  for  the  basest 
personal  euds :  an  adulterous  passion  for  the  Chancellor's  dangh- 
ter-in-law  led  him  to  order  that  peer  to  settle  his  estate  in  her 
favor,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  depiive  him  of  office.  But  such 
instances  were  rare.  His  tyraoDV  aimed  at  public  ends,  and  in 
Ireland  the  heavy  band  of  a  single  despot  delivered  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  any  rate  from  the  local  despotism  of  a  hundred 
masters  The  Irish  landowners  were  for  the  first  time  made  to 
feel  themselves  amenable  to  the  law.  Justice  was  eufoi-ced,  out- 
range was  repressed,  the  condition  of  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent 
raised,  the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates  who  infefted  it.  The 
foundation  of  the  linen  mannfacture  which  was  to  bring  wealth 
to  Ulster,  and  the  first  development  of  Irish  commerce,  date  from 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Wentwortn.  But  good  government  was  only 
a  means  with  him  for  further  ends.  The  noblest  work  to  be  done 
in  Ii-eiand  was  the  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Cath- 
olic  and  Protestant,  and  an  obliteration  of  the  an^er  and  thirst  for 
vengeance  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation.  Stra^ 
ford,  on  the  other  band,  angered  the  Protestants  by  a  toleration 
of  Catholio  worship  and  a  suspension  of  the  persecution  which  had 
feebly  begun  against  the  priesthood,  while  he  fed  the  iiritation  of 
the  Catholics  by  schemes  for  a  Plantation  of  Counaiight.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  encourage  a  disunion  which  left  both  parties 
dependent  for  support  and  protection  on  the  Crown.  It  was  a 
policy  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  about  the  horrorp  of  the  Irish 
Alassacro,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  and  the  long  scries  of  atroc- 
ities on  both  sides  which  make  the  story  of  the  country  he  mined 
so  terrible  to  tell.  But  for  the  hour  it  left  Ii-eland  helpless  in  his 
hands.  He  had  doubled  the  revenue.  He  had  raised  an  army. 
He  felt  himself  strong  enough  at  last,  io  spite  of  the  panic  with 
which  Charles  heard  his  project, to  summon  an  Irish  Parliament. 
His  aim  was  to  read  a  lesson  to  England  and  the  Einjr,  bv  showing 
how  completely  that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament,  could  be  made 
the  organ  of  the  Royal  will ;  and  his  sucoesa  was  complete.  Two 
ihirdg,  indeed,  of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the 
representatives  of  wretched  villages,  the  pocket-boron gl is  of  the 
Crown ;  while  absent  peers  were  ntroed  to  send  in  their  proxies  to 
the  Council  to  be  used  at  its  pleasure.  But  precautions  were 
hardly  needed.  The  two  Hoases  trembled  at  the  stem  master 
who  bade  their  members  not  let  the  King  "find  them  muttering, 
or,  to  speak  it  mora  truly,  mutinying  in  comers,"  and  voted  with 
a  perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  of  five  thou- 
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sand  foot  and  five  buDdred  honte.  Even  had  the  subsidy  been  re- 
fused, the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  "I  would  undertake," 
wrote  Strafford,  "upuu  the  peril  of  my  bead,  to  make  the  King's 
army  able  to  subsist  aud  to  provide  for  itself  among  thorn  with- 
out their  help." 

While  Strafford  was  thus  working  out  his  system  of  "Thor- 
ough" on  one  side  of  St.  George's  dlianuel,  it  was  being  carried 
out  on  the  other  by  a  mind  iuferior,  indeed,  to  bis  own  in  genius, 
bat  aloiost  equal  to  it  in  courage  and  tenacity.  On  the  death  of 
Weston,  Land  became  virtually  first  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the 
English  Council-board,  We  have  already  seen  with  what  a  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  activity  be  was  crushing  Furitauism  in  the 
English  Church,  and  driving  Puritan  ministers  from  English  pul- 
pits; and  in  tiiis  work  big  new  position  enabled  him  to  uack  the 
authority  of  the  High  Commission  by  the  terrors  of  the  Star- 
Chamber.  It  was  a  work,  indeed,  which  to  Laud's  mind  was  at 
once  civil  and  religious  :  he  bad  allied  the  causa  of  ecclesiastical 
dogmatism  with  that  of  absolutism  in  the  State;  and,  while  boi^ 
rowing  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  crush  ecclesiastical  liberty,  he 
brought  the  influence  of  the  Cbaroh  to  bear  on  the  ruin  of  civil 
freedom.  But  his  power  stopped  at  the  Scotch  frontier.  Actoks 
the  Border  stood  a  Church  without  a  bUhop,  without  a  ritual,  mod- 
eled  on  the  doctrine  and  system  of  Geneva,  Calvinist  in  teaching 
and  in  government.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  Church  gave 
countenance  to  English  Puritanism,  and  threatened  in  any  hour 
of  ecclesiantical  weakness  to  bring  a  Presbyterian  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Church  of  England.  With  Scotland,  indeed,  I^aud 
could  only  deal  indirectly  through  Charles,  for  the  King  was  jeal- 
ous of  any  interference  of  his  English  ministers  or  Parliament 
with  his  Northern  kingdom.  But  Charles  was  himself  earnest 
to  deal  with  it.  He  bad  imbibed  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  bad  been 
making  advance  after  advance  toward  the  re-es^blisbment  of 
Episcopacy.  To  understand,  however,  what  had  been  done,  and 
the  relations  which  had  by  this  time  grown  up  between  Scotland 
and  its  King,  we  must  take  up  again  the  brief  thread  of  its  history 
which  we  broke  at  the  moment  .when  Mary  ficd  for  reftige  over 
the  English  border. 

After  a  few  years  of  wise  and  able  rule,  the  triumph  of  Protest- 
antism under  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
SMassinalion,  by  the  revival  of  the  Queen's  faction,  and  by  the 
renewal  of  civil  war.  The  reaction,  however,  was  a  brief  one,  and 
the  general  horror  eioited  by  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Edinburgh,  the  last 
fortress  held  in  Mary's  name,  surrendered  to  an  English  force 
sent  by  Eliaabeth ;  and  its  captain,  the  ohivalraus  Kirkcaldy  of 
Orange,  was  hung  for  treason  at  the  marketrcross.  The  people 
of  the  Lowlands,  indeed,  were  now  stanch  for  the  new  faith;  and 
the  Protestant  Church  rose  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Knox  into 
a  power  which  appealed  at  every  critical  juncture  to  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  Urge.  In  the  battle  with  Catholicism 
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'^StHoilt-  epiicop^  SuteWereflce,"  an*-'  ftifllffenced  bV'  the  -<3eri^«*ii 
tAihfnj*  ef  Kiroi.'lioM^rea/fTdm  CMtfti  hi  model  wthtr(tli  gov- 
erbrijebt;  m-\X  borrtrtTcd  its  tfeeolo^y.- '  'Kft  ^l^'rff  PrtsKyte- 
rianiamias  it  grew  np  at  tbe  outset  without  direct  TetJognitioH 
fWBJlW'Ia*,b6Qftif8c<AlarnatogMhei'T3yMtaSdthinTstrafi\-fiOT 
IsHliVftV,  ttseftirreb  synods 'and  "-general' a3^setnbli«^i  ^fiHdtt  ciRlM 
(^'JWCiitei&t  !ffl*ge;'by't^i*'poivei- it  ednfert'rid'iSJibniihe'lay'felderB 
ite;^fiwb'tedrigr*^itio'il  ■  td-a  VoSce,  drtd,  a«  it  'prJA-M;  a'  'ietidVe  voic« 
Wt'tft*  tt*iiiirf^rittimi'Bf'afrMrB:-its-sove*-riitieitt'by  Irriniitera-garB 
it  tlfe'l**  »f  hn'tdCteSiadtioal^es^otisrf/;  bfit'Dfx'Ohiffch-'tionsWtuI 
lidn'ftirtiTJTOVL'd  m:5prttetic«.B*tdehib(iii4(ic  astSia'tof  Sotollatid;-  *it8 
itrtlitTiee.iir  tiiisihg'ihB  natibn'tfti  ttiigfr  tp>'iionscionsu^s«'of  it* 
b**n''power  i*:  shiwti 'IW  the  chflinge  ■v.-hK\i  pdssM, 'fj'b'ni  tfie  InO^ 
ineW%  'rf'itB'irrii4t-efitabUBlimeltt,--ov«r'th^  fac^'of-  BcrttcK  hiBtb'i-j-. 
Itifi'Ctiiibtry  rt'isefe-ltd'b^leng'te'tbe  great  nbblc^r,  *fib  hfld .turned 
it  iAl<>ttieir'bi(t6te^grdnna'eVer^nele't1ie  acatb  of  brace.'  After 
tWd^ath^of  th&Eat/rofMAftdfri'W&o^tftdpnt  air'enQ  tothe  yivJl 
Wa+',-awdTa4edi^6'cc:nntiTfri-'n>'e'y^f^OTilr  a  isna^eftdy 

haiid,' thb'fio'asdBSifeiii'flf  tlie^'yclun*  WereigniJ^nie^  fhe  8txt^, 
VaS'tfispiiWd  inJeed'by^'Onb  lidblebhdiahotbpf-j'yuttlieffowierof 
A*C^Urtb*as:f*U'fiiat^Stid,rilOre  o*dr:no4»ltSfcTta  Kin^.  'iMel- 
ViUe,-wKi^'fa!id  enc^'^eded  to'i^itdb  of '.KhoiV  anthoVity,  cUimed 
for^he'^Ksteitinal 'body  an  iildependente  of  tbe  8t'ftte,'*Sii*h 
JadeK  lArdlydSrea  to'fe^m  ,i\<iiile  be  Wn'lbed  Jifel^eSsIy^ 
lhe''8Way: ittl*eh'  {JUliKfi  ApittiSji,  ttspr'essed  -thitliigh  tbe'  Genfeiial 
ABsdn>btyiofitt*e€iinpCii,exefci8ed  over  ihfecIVil  gb^ctrtm^nt.  ■  K 
the'.great;-«i^i*i:*f  tfiB-ArtDa64  his  barids' wfeire  frttiertd  bj-lhe 
leagM#i'tJiBng1ahd  «!iich  it  forced  ipo'n'fiim.  ■  The  aemocratio 
bijldiieBsiwf  04(vl*i(fin'a4lied'itsetr  with  the  (tpiritnal  pf ide  of ■  tift 
Prtl^y^irilm'  irtihiftte're  id  their'dealing^  wlth-'the^Crowh,'  U» 
viH'i  fri^bpeniOoBlicit'tiboki  Jiitted-by  thti-sf«Ve,i!aiid-.CaHta-fiiiii 
•'■Gbd^B^itiy' Vassal  P:  i"*Thei^  iret**  Kihia;"  he- toH  him- 
wbfetf'3afn(fh'eXlMled:feW'R6y(il  auilMiritf;  '^and  M-o  kbigdoMs  in 
6«!«tlftii^.|'  There  iB 'Ohrtst:  JeiSus  the  Klife,  irid  hift  Hngdoni  th* 
Eirbj'MWsb'siibiect  King 'JAnies^ the  Skth  w,«A'*'*f  M-h(fee  kfng- 
doth  Hot'  a'  fcicfgj'rior^.i  Foi-d;  irrftra-  hfead,'*'iit 'r  nreiiAei'.'"-.  11^6 
woi-ds  and  lone  of  the  great  preacher  were  Wttifly  ytTtitafrAeY^d 
■vWl^lii'JatOe*  fno*nt6^"tbe-Xftgfisithrone;  ■■'"■A  Sfccrttibb  Pf^y- 
tt'i-y,'<  J»«'taidat-thO''HSrtiptrfn-Gorirt>Coiif^r^(Sej-'*flS  ■weit'flf- 
te!h<Wiih'Hiorts1^y  akGk^dJa'nd't'ijeSeVitl'  NW  biilhop,  iro  kitlgi" 
blit-Scottami#aa,*tBolted  oji'^rto -bishoj/.'"  "Episcopody  ^bad'Tift- 
WMtttt'ideMiiled'arilonjj  'thfr  niol*'  feeSlofis  Sebtobmen'  with'tfe  ^ 
entbtolibifltft-tihiey^tthd  -fthBhen'ofP.  :  When  he  hppfeared 'at- tt  JStef 
thtt^  beft*e'ltb(4'-Erigfi9h-Gonl»ciUnbiel  Stfelvltte'focik-the- AHftL 
W3h*p»  Of* <Mnt«brtry  by'lHe-'Aleetea  fef  ^iB-ridifrt.'And,  BhaBtug 
ttiem'liiV'%  nMtiR'ei',  <!a(t«d'«1)eth:Rbti«lab  fnk^anK  the  nVftrt  b? 
ih«  Btasi  'ybftrveafsi  thferefere,  aftet  tfhe  niin-*f  the  4nrtil(fft, 
Bpb*ilW(^y''*4fe-ftffinttlly'a-'b6lisWe4'^iit<*  t*i*  fVesbytSrian  Bybteto 
^Mftblish^a  by**  as  ithe 'nlbde-BP  gt>*er(imeTit  tef 'the  CHwrth  lof 
Sd9tiflrid.''7rtienili^ctf'tlti6'0hllK!h 'WsftplBC^d  in  a  Gencral^A^^m'' 
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ilo  sooner  flucbtsdadi'td'theiSilglibh  'lhMaeitMi)'>h<g  las^'Mbne^ 
poviriin^wii'Dggfe  .loomto'the'ftroitk'f^Vicbfbii^  k«eilid«iJi«.'-''']U^lJ 
nller'aAoT  lMi]stoi*iftil-^K<>^dt''&tith{!  Cafldcil^'tabl«iiwti«>iiiliBtiea 
from  Scotland,  and  died  in  exile  at  Sedan.  Th^«id"B«flS!WeiiBlii0i 
Stored,  andr[tht««of-tb^ndv<'toii!ho^''Wvi<0«<)nKlbnAeAM'Gln94Ahd, 
and  v^ruraedtoea)ihranieatfeltbe>giftlaflAfKibtAlUtMi«ubce8mot]<'ld 
tbeft-i'coilqsgdelt.''  Bwl- E^ncbp3«7:'renHuvcd''siblp1y''a  ntiT»^J  'W« 
Pfe»by£^riRB.or^^nizationf  ramaiaedl'nfitoualied  m^dDcUift^  dr'H^ 
siplioe.:  ■AWt\jat.iw:tiea^^f»aid>A»yt'MUi-8^i']ngipT*iHtaS'V»'pteeii4 
■f  peroifanebt  mode)'aliorB'in'thari)r«r)nmftbey«id^  M^d'to'pr^VbV^ 
thsiA^ofibby  Ji-ofli  tnsetiiag  «ritn<Mib'>a'^urtinici^  I'mm'lhb'Orowtil 
IPhe  stragslaj  hbwfcrsrjrjreht  bit- thMnghotit  bts'T^grl  Witb'VM'ying 
a^DcUK^  An  attvmptTtoTetotAetgiaveilKmiultiBtfitWilDhiknili  ia-iMi 
I^ing  and;,  BiBhop's  rwafe'  ft>il*d;;by'«h^.pnrti«Bti  o#i!tliei-I'Mkb«?iei^'^ 
pai-ty>V'b«t>.b  a«nerHl:(A«SQ(ablfT'%B*heredi^dl  SWlh^  vu:it{dooeQ 
toadotJt  knaia'-o^»bd'-eqcl«sitetiM[il'«raatie«»iinoMtidifilB»Mfnl'.-ii:l 
tham;ri'£bef  eaiUer'fralm oflGhfirlba^ttioih^b  ifStit\mr%Shia-1^theti 
Uiw'ofitieAioh','  eflb<^Mimtle>  sate'-a'>pKtml'iwt4niil>ri  ofiGb>avehf 
laiidd,  vbihiVthe'ldi-ds  wcra^i^ad'io  8'ati«t>QeFi'-'But>ijfttid')ltid  no 
Kwaenrkcaoma'nlniMcrtbsii  ini>viadt6ba'BaAohHatAv>itie\ff'Mti 
3'he  .Kiixs'h.'Ar&L'tictaMmiii  direbtsd''mtlitp'iio'>pbhitk>iiilf "outer' qbi 
tarvaUta  <ban:toiany'>ifttal!ki otrthff aitAftI<fabnc'iJ)rl'raiittytidi-i&d 
oi^iatiofi.i.lThb''£dtatda  wdi-e<i[i4iieed>tt>:n'it)rdl-nlH''^b«icdntilat 
DFcceleAMtioal.af^%!ifrefnttM  'Asaemibi]:.!  sMd'tb  OiJniMW  ii'td 
^B  dronq  :lBiBt0piflfKinIib^d«eid')»rm:  rcs«liip.tion"6rthe'ir»pifeeOj 
p4lc«tumB'oii'thd|wttjalf.thd'8coffchifbWiop9ji  fWti6Ci»  t'le'-BiShbp 
•f  i(ei-dy:^re»bbM'fo0f«re  Oliwtsi  inrliis  n>bfaot',i(nF<()is  KingVvlai« 
to  Sdtnbni^yit^eBtttolflm  bhfa«ctr6S  its  iHo^nco^tHei  Rdfertnnl 
tun.  i.TUe[ii«ov^tidmv>As'<fdlld(M^'6^Ithbl'iHBmi<orHj'i)(mil:>Vttrf 
riiDtrwhiDk'diiBctciak.«Mfrnini)<lerf<tb'iiBefbhd<BiTrfrii«^)jirid1)Hn«'W(lrH 
BUpi'i'.FtxiFaldo'Miim«;  :h«iPovtn^'thi  bii^'miDiatapleimw  pJMSSdiM 
lTe^hUdTliBdtt«i&MiMaa;^!ytH^''had  'gbne'>b}R;Bit<te'liVtia<A!valRlV 
ifJTite^  Jimes.tolglmtf  hlaSoet(<h''^aBbj»3ts^o«mai!tecanjmMtidH 
»llhtbfliiLitnrgjrittn(liCinonii*f't|iiBina.Tlor)l*'i!i^i  ftfeirt^-MirfbaolI 
•8aiD;^Baad.the^b!iieM«ld!Kins'y^kitli't*lefi4vdl*««ldn»fth«*»aa 
ftralwii,,..iW^U-(hoti-lhfe(ife«red''notiTny:'»n^tVibirt  !i8fc«rt«ediirt8 
u;ai«  bitbt  adotier  m'{iiiigM.^'p\t>i{itrm<  io'liiuW'  that;'  'sinttto*^ 
KoS  stoop.mom  (o'4Hci£:ii$;li^h'M«tfirmf  bMO  r4ovMl«n^t>W'|i^ 
■•dwloWivitH' tr>::.n'oHdl4  'ife^iknoUsf'mti'tfa'^  ritonid<H>«f  tbirt 
pfl>^.';<nBuo^Ian>d'bbJ>teior(rh'fi6\(li«b  wait}  ani  hia-^tiniB'^iiid 
Wfifvtll&Bti. .  AIiMtf  diobsK^bflt  ibf  BAMbnr^'i^'Ci^atedi.'iind 
tJieiARihbiUio]>;of  Su(AlidteN8itTO9iAaTnfed(ib«inadn(tPo^tM-»a;ldr> 
&'B«ekaf.Cbi<Miti,!iwui;«#'U7i(lh«solebiit)K>*Hf  af«)HiEitig;i^n(A>eH 
^faMiiiUyi:aHl'KlrUiS«9non{lliTtd->i(faiJfici^7>'^boiiiibodi'theHrbat0 
t^rMbj^t^nKnldpstonto  i&SidaTipi^  i)tdtr<tilhi*f«tl«9<>{tr«rojfitiTf  mi 
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perseded  what  was  known  as  Knox's  Litiirf^ — the  Book  of  Com- 
laon  Order  drawn  up  on  t)ie  Genevan  model  by  that  Refomaer, 
and  generally  used  throughont  Scotland — by  a  new  Liturgy  baf^.-d 
on  the  Eneliah  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Liturgy  and  Canons 
had  been  Land's  own  handiwork ;  in  their  composition  the  General 
Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  recognised,  and  to  en- 
force  them  on  Scotland  was  to  effect  an  eccieeiastical  rerolntion  of 
the  most  serious  kind.  Tiie  books,  however,  were  backed  by  ■ 
Royal  Injunction,  ond  Laud  flattered  himself  that  the  revolution 
had  been  wrought. 

Triumphant  in  Scotland,  with  Scotch  FreBbyterianism—as  he 
fancied — at  his  feet,  Laud's  hand  fell  heavier  than  erer  od  the  En- 
glish Puritans.  There  were' signs  of  a  change  of  temper  which 
might  have  made  even  a  bolder  man  pause.  Thousands,  sa  we 
have  seen,  of  "the  best"  scholars,  mei'uhants,  lawyers,  farmei-s,  were 
flying  over  the  Atlantic  to  seek  freedom  and  purity  of  religion  in 
the  wildomeBB.  Great  landowners  and  nobles  were  preparing 
to  follow.  Hundreds  of  miuieters  had  qnitted  their  parsonages 
rather  than  abet  the  Royal  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sahbatb. 
The  Puritans  who  remained  among  the  clergy  were  giving  up 
their  homes  rather  than  consent  to  the  change  of  the  sncred  ta- 
ble into  an  altar,  or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against  the  new 
Popery.  The  noblest  of  living  Englishmen  refused  to  become  the 
priest  of  a  Church  whose  ministry  could  only  bo  "bought  with 
servitude  and  forspeaking,"  We  have  seen  John  Milton  leave 
Cambridge,  self-dedicated  **  to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  ot 
high,  to  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven."  But  the 
lot  to  which  these  called  him  was  not  the  ministerial  office  to 
which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  childhood.  In  later  life  be 
told  bitterly  the  story  how  he  had  been  "  Church-outed  by  the 
prelates."  "Coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  be  who  would  take 
orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless 
he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch  he  must  either  straight 
peijare  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameiesa 
silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with 
•ervitnde  and  forswearing,"  In  spite  therefore  of  his  lather's  re- 
grets, he  retired  to  a  new  home  which  the  scrivener  had  found  at 
Horton,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  and  qaietly 
busied  himself  with  study  and  poetry.  The  poetic  impulse  of  the 
Renascence  had  been  slowly  dying  away  under  the  Btnarta,  Th« 
stage  was  falling  into  mere  coarseness  and  horror ;  Shakspere  had 
died  qnietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's  childhood ;  the  last  and  worst 
play  of  Ben  Jonson  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Hor- 
ton ;  and  though  Fora  and  Massinger  still  lingered  on,  there  were 
no  suooessors  for  them  bat  Shirley  and  Davenant.  The  philo- 
aophio  and  meditative  taste  of  the  age  hud  prodnced  indeed  po- 
etic schools  of  its  own  :  poetic  satire  had  become  fiishionahle  in 
Hall,  better  known  afterward  as  a  bishop,  and  had  been  carried 
on  vigorously  by  Geoi^  Wither;  the  so-called  "metaphysical" 
poetry,  the  vigorous  and  pithy  expression  of  a  cold  and  prosftio 
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good  Mute  begBD  with  Sir  Jobn  Daviea,  and  buried  itaelf  ia  fsn- 
tastio  aSectatioDB  in  Donne ;  religions  verse  had  beoome  popular 
in  the  gtoomv'  allegories  of  Qnarlea  and  the  tender  refinement 
whii;li  Btruggfes  through  a  jungle  of  pnns  and  extravaganoes  in 
Oeorge  Herbert  But  what  poetie  life  really  remained  was  to  b« 
found  only  in  the  caressing  fancy  and  lively  badinage  of  lyric  sing-, 
era  like  Herriok,  whose  grace  is  untoached  by  passion  and  oJlen 
disfigured  b^  coarseness  and  pedantry ;  or  in  tbe  school  of  Spen- 
ser's more  direct  successon,  where  Brown,  in  his  pastorals,  aad  the 
two  Fletchers,  Phiness  and  Giles,  in  their  nnreadable  allegories, 
■till  preserved  something  of  their  master's  sweetness,  if  they  pre- 
served nothing  of  bis  power.  Milton  was  himself  a  Spensenan; 
he  owned  to  Dryden  in  later  years  that  "Spenser  was  his  orig- 
iDal,"audin  some  of  hia  earliest  lines  at  Horton  he  dwells  lovingly 
on  "the  sage  and  solemn  tunes"  of  tbe  "Faerie  Qiieene,")ts  "tor- 
eats  and  enohantments  drear,  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear."  But  of  the  weakness  and  affectation  which  charaoteriied 
Spenser's  sncoessors  be  had  not  a  trace.  In  tbe  "Allegro"  and 
"PenseroBO,"  the  first  results  of  his  retirement  at  Horton,  we  catch 
again  the  fancy  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethan  verse,  the  wealth 
of  its  imagery,  its  wide  sympathy  with  nature  and  man.  There 
is  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  older  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Renascence,  a  rhetorical  rather  than  passionate  tern  in  the  yonng 
poet,  a  striking  absence  of  dramatic  power,  and  n  want  of  precision 
»nd  exactness  even  in  his  pictaresque  touches.  Milton's  imagina- 
tion is- not  strong  enough  to  identify  him  with  the  world  which  be 
imagines:  he  stands  apart  from  it,  and  looks  at  it  as  from  a  dis- 
tAnce,  ordering  it  and  arranging  it  at  his  will.  But  if  in  this  respect 
he  fails,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later  poems,  far  below  Shakspere 
or  Spenser,  the  deficiency  is  all  but  compensated)  by  his  nobleness 
of  feeling  and  expression,  the  severity  of  his  taste,  his  sustained 
dignity,  and  the  perfectness  and  completeness  of  his  work.  Tbe 
monl  gnndeur  of  the  Puritan  breathes,  even  in  these  lighter 
pieces  of  his  youth,  through  every  line.  The  "Comue,"  planned 
OS  a  masque  ior  the  festivities  which  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was 
holding  at  Ludlow  Castle,  rises  into  nn  almost  impaesionod  plead- 
ing for  the  love  of  virtue. 

The  historic  interest  of  Milton's  "Comns"  lies  in  its  forming 
part  of  a  protest  made  by  the  more  cnltnred  Puritans  at  this  time 
against  the  gloomier  bigotry  which  persecntion  was  fosterine  in 
the  party  at  large.  The  patience  of  Englishmen,  in  fact,  was  slow- 
ly wearing  out.  There  was  a  sudden  upgrowth  of  virulent  pam- 
phlets of  the  old  Martin  Marprelate  type.  Men,  whose  names  no 
one  asked,  hawked  libels,  whose  anthorsnip  no  one  knew,  from  the 
door  of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of  the  squire.  As  the  hopes  of 
a  Parliament  grew  tainter,  and  men  despaired  of  any  legal  remedy, 
violent  and  weak-headed  fanatira  came,  as  at  such  times  they  al- 
ways come,  to  the  front,  Lelghton,  the  father  of  the  saintly  Arch- 
bishop of  that  name,  had  given  a  specimen  of  their  tone  at  the 
outset  of  this  period,  b^  denouncing  the  prelates  as  men  of  blood, 
Spiscopaoy  as  Antichrist,  and  tiie  Popish  queen  as  a  daughter  of 
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ffiri^wjc«mUl«tiMii(l')w9wludfle^[bvt;Mw74iipai(!dwttoat«'lM4^ 
niHVr«Mttdtdi«£imeiivttvaHMii  4<n«ifk«pwiBg  i«f'i!(tritMi'btgp 
dieii-.'tha^fostering  Marratib'p(X»tM'«ipiir9«9uUoi).  h.1^b«jWiplt,tiiiM 

C!tatiflt)iQa^wJl^i:qv«iigtwliH<'flniici(r^iH>uatQt,A«4iM««jtew^  i^ 
«*ick«iit|»4,'P'm^n^t)*v^.  A*  i^-'  (^  jOoMjAti  dtKlf  ^;S9l4«t(ia4id  tWilket- 

>w)l(i/iioa1«  ft;'(irbininflPt^^wtijifi.«rE^ar4ng>>tlW[iC^i)4',ntMQte,b7 
.vlt|(-'b'itf]<SiiMrQt','£;iHii«-:netfi)He^At)i  W8«jvAn»tH>«ti4lteqa«ri^d:» 
^ftilAWHigJWtnJAiUm  wr,9H4iis.nW(MeKf)f  f.CM«iW^if(*  J««dr 

wifNt/ot^i'^Mo'ikiaiaalfl  KM  4001  ^e4»M)l«  =AiavurBe,^Qrr  the^  At^i^ 
f  rimaw.".'>KtointaibtrW4ve¥,neM  t«'pU90R:ibfAtr4  or  ^bh  ten  hum 
«i«heerjMaMi0fi)OMWwiB4':btt(4toinn,BW'i«utb[ivUab:iUu^.'Rffpar^ 

itmct' wiisum  wteUoilts  .wall*  at(mk0d.it!v«,|b^p»,iH<,d6v0wt«s 

i4m)lwe4iQP,'bi»f>'UUM)t''MKka4<if  II^Ul,WMMl«flhe'/WMe^Lftndi';t^ 
^vdU  ini!Mrplia«B)ifaf'iw^iffap94l^M)d:>«t4t«ite  sitr^ief^mATi among 

'«fa":oB«*W»^ft.L9nfl<fn  vitfiSFfflat  mlfiiiw}  Vy  ,tlM>;TOlljh,G<l|nBli«e 
tbi»JlfNrMl)wtH4^  tb9rt8h.it'Rt^«d!bj0pftUiib4«iQn9ii9C4^ 

j(&y«limifli»(#rA  «fet4t)Mii«9:n8.Ui«[:oM  4)ffiiwlt|riot;«bflil!«abt9iwit 
JCb<^>iag«rtkMa)0H)^9ii4&t^CpK<^.jawreffiJ.tJ»Oiire>iiv«0:<p^Kigr- 

Kiug  seemed  overcautious,  the  Star-Ch^mlfier't&sblsl'^P  ijUdj^ 

^otiftpF^[^QmH«^,9{s|f^inip9t^nw  *rtiiJ»«  #lQ!Wtpw»r«i^s,;tiwyiftrB 

.|A«<|fqWfBMrs«r,o|,tbe-iI<i}li^iJy|^t#WSt-vr  "VOB  I>i)j4fi^ik,gmdfde4 
■))Bnw.,:lI,k»rt-j|  rdfiPe,iW^fci«Bpfl«ti#g.foi"  Tirtwou^^ea  lJM*,*i4»(r 
,»lWiafli1ie§#^rftIM;a(?lWlrtiftMiCjr<}WnMtiiBiVoVAffrAftrtSttaf 

,ffdfiM'4,'vff«=ibriQ^»  fW!Wi«P^.<I'm4i!^i>¥^'fp'j^v4t^'ii«<iP8w 
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S^raf^rd  liacl  wiiuea  ugitific^ptly,  I'but.yqu  in»f  "M  KailmlSiithfl 
co^fopn  ia^ry^ra  ia.  i£qgl«i>d  laa.iIjpQvi'  b^agjlQ,:()q  W'M;fli  aa^iSf 

declared  w  asw  iffll^V  to  lw}eg»i,t|h»a]I»e  di*w.  tH^ilogJt^ltifo 
dncti^ik  f(<uD  tbeir  d^cjaioiQ, ,  '' ^ii|w  ,it  j».  ianrfui.  for  iblie  Xisg  ti« 
itafOf»,t^ta^fosVte  equippf^t^oC  tJie;)jflv.y„i^flMpt,b^.eqMaUjf;W 
f<,tr;,t^»l^Ty.qf  KQ.^^aif.;  .fip4  tbe  a4i>nQ  fwafiu  wiiic)iiai)thar<«ci4 
huji'ti}  \ayfs^n^l■|ay,t^  MBi^t,  wiHaftthori^iliitjj  t((«j«rryjtltat*imy. 
tb>:»ad  t^At.h^vifiaK.-pr^'eBUJtivaswti,  ;M<»^v«rt,wiiat.i«  Uw.Hi 
E.9giaud.ia.law  alsp  ^^^uoU^nd  ^tid.  Irei9Ji(j„  ^Tb.^*4^^ipi),«if  fJte 
jn^»e^  wUit^ci-q^re, niai:e;the  Kitlg ^L>««)u^;ab ^^ ai*d ^:n)i{i-, 
able  abroad.  L^t^him  on\j  absLain  i^fd.ff^'l  fctr^o,  ^^f,  y^ai-^^bat 
hs  fip»f  bAlut4i4>«^i8><4^^*>>^ito.^<3  ^ytqWt  flfjt^fit-taXitMtditt 

qfiiwpixAec^mqn."  '  Bui  tiiet;e  were:i)i^  wlwSAw.the  ^jUoger^tQ 
Ijoeipm  ia  thie^eyjr^qfsbip-QionBy/as  ^leqi'^y  4b  SttiaSbrd  faiias^Q' 
Jo^n  HaiQi^n,  aJVi^nd  9if,  £liot:'s,  a.  mHn  of  caasuniaiat^;  abil^ 
ty^of  iiBsquaUdrpow^r  of  per^ufsjo^  «f  .a,k«e9  M)telLig<ance,  rip^ 
l«|>liinc(f  sad  4  fi^arsBt^r  aingularly  pure  f  ^d  IpV^Wej-bad  alt'eapy. 
il]ovn  tb^  ^'lun^osp^lhi^tiaRtper.iu  IU9  rafusal  Loflanii'tbti^etiOitK^ 
iopied  ioai)  ^f  ^2^,■_^o:^aW:  repeated  ii»^T^Wftli.'4eQ)ai:ed;B)ijp^ 
ipvney  nfi.iUo^i  i^apoai^  and;  i-eaotv^d  -ti)  rouBQ  tM.  f^ri^  o£  1^9 

Tkp  OQwaof  ^amp^en^Bj  rtaietmiG^  tbvilled, i)"^04)£U  Eqglapdi  4t 
tti^  yei^-mbiBCU.t;  wlieq  inea.jreraEoaaed.bythf  pfiif»of  E^aiptiaiiae 
ia  tha-  aortb.;  Th4«u^nti«ai9a'wit^  wImoI*  j^o^la^d  -had.^fiqti,t<) 
(igtf^reqsioti  jifipr  jBg9r^#ow .  f^und  ^  ei)d  qtr  l»sU  ..  T^e'^Wi  ^f 
Edi)l^cgh;ila4  QpapopfiTOpeBCKl  th^  sa^v  j^^ygr;  pOQlt„ihAP,.a 
unrutfrrfii  tbvo)>^))  :tW  cuugv^gatlon,  aa^  .^^efofdJiiKled  TifOift 
among  tfie  orowd  felliid  htm  to  the  eround,  Tl|e  phijroh  WM  (^l^f^ 
ed,t|]f  aeiyioe  read,  but  the  ri»ia$,dupDi)t«nt  frig iit4ii«|t.t,b4  >u|]gea 
into  a  decision  l)Mft  ibft  Koy^i' wri^  enjoined  t^e  pftrcbima,^Bed;  ua( 
l^e ;Dse,-of  t)le  Fiaypr  Book.  Jta  use.w^  ^^.  t^cediswEttiituedt 
«Dd  the  a;i^y  opiidffafivJiiuh.caqi^i'i'Qfii.fiagLaad^iorica  ^eqt9r^).K!a 
Were  me^  b^  a.  ahowibc'  of  prqtea|ta  Xr^  ey^E/  ipar^  qf,  ^Uimdi 
The.I)ute  ot  Lefifio^  alonS'tDolf  ai^Ly^igh^  peh^opa,wibb  bKii  1^9 
t^e.iCgitrti  whife  niiti8terp,;Dobl^.iiind!. gentry  pppj^viifQo^dip; 
bargb  ;to  6i'ganiiie  tba  QWUpDaJt  iwa,lapc«.  ■  -Tb^  pt^^t  .ot  Xh^a9 
ayfiuLs^  SeDtLaDd;^aB-a^-pBi»^afimi.ia.itbe.pp6ii,<^etnop»l4;^t,i(U):4f 
4iiacpiit8nt  SQiUb  ,of  tb«  border*  ■  I^rf  ^na  aiiKi.hia  f«l(ffw-piaHLph|l«V: 
^ti,  vbBii  J^iid  dra£gcd'Ehei(^  b^oretlie  pta)>(/liami^tia8-^'' ^ 
au.i>fsi)ditipu,"  tiBten«d.withd«fiaf)oe'tGf  ibfeiraetitrMCQof.e^p^aui'e 
ia,  tbe^i^lorr  aad.'i'"P;^i*W^uti  for  Ijfa;,  apd  th§:  orpwd  wb^  fiU^d 
Paiiace  yam  'u>;v'UneR^  *^W,  f'/toifihV^^Ji*-'K^'9^Pvi^.  ^i-fi^f'^^^^^^H 
oSio£,  their  enTif,  anil  "^i;o  a-gr^ot  .^h^f'-wbop,  T^yrnWiU'S^^ 
tlia^  tb^^^Dtapcp  pB  biiR  vraa.  contrary  .to  the;  jaw.-  -/k  initi^rsfi 
tb^uaand  Loq^Pireis  lin^^  tberaada*  fiie^  paa^d  9n{ tbe iraj  tg 
pciaon,;  ai)3,,the  jojurpey  of  tbeaa  "m^kF^yrs,"  a^  tb^^^b^qtators-polh 
cd  ib^m.  fras  like  a-,t!rJi4i9iphai.^r^i;«»3.' . ,  Siarf  le|d^4^/hBi;Wfia,  at  t,hi 
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Pf  ynoe'fi  entertainera,  as  he  passed  tliroagh  the  country,  were  Bum- 
moDed  belbre  the  Star-Cham  be  r,  while  the  censorship  struck  fiercer 
blows  at  the  Puritan  press.  But  the  real  danger  lay  not  in  the 
libels  of  silly  Eealots,  but  in  the  attitude  of  Scotland,  and  ia  the 
efieut  whi<;h  was  being  produced  in  England  at  large  by  the  trial 
of  Hampden.  For  twelve  days  the  cause  of  ship-money  was  sol- 
emnly argued  before  the  full  bench  of  judges.  It  was  proved  that 
the  tax  ill  past  times  had  been  levied  only  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  confined  to  the  coast  and  port  towns  alone,  and  that 
even  the  show  of  legalitv  had  been  taken  from  it  by  formal  stntate 
and  by  the  Petition  of  Itight.  The  case  was  adjonmed,  but  the 
discussion  told  not  merely  ou  England,  but  on  the  temper  of  the 
Suots.  Charles  had  replied  to  then-petitions  by  a  simple  order  to 
all  strangers  to  leave  the  capital.  But  the  Conncil  was  nnable  to 
enforce  bis  order;  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  before  dispersing  to 

r  homes  named  a  body  of  delegates,  under  the  odd  title  of  "the 

Tables,"  who  earned  on  through  the  winter  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  Crown.  The  negotiations  were  interrupted  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  by  a  renewed  order  for  their  dispersion,  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  Prayer  Book ;  while  the  judges  in  England  deliv- 
ered at  last  their  long-delayed  decision  on  Hampden's  case.  All 
save  two  laid  down  the  broad  principle  that  no  statute  prohibiting 
arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded  against  the  King's  will.  "1 
never  read  or  heard,"  said  Judge  Berkley,  "that  lex  was  rex,  b«t 
it  ie  common  and  most  true  that  rex  is  lex."  Finch,  the  Chief- 
justice,  summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-judges.  "Acts  of 
Parliament  to  take  away  trie  King's  royal  power  in  the  defense  of 
his  kingdom  are  void,"  he  eaid:  "they  are  void  Acta  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  the  King  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons 
and  goods,  and  I  say  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament 
made  any  difference." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  liis  likeness,"  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant wrote  bitterly  from  Ireland,  "  were  well  whipped  into  their 
right  senses."  Amid  the  exultation  of  the  Court  over  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  Wentworth  saw  clearly  that  Hampden's  work 
had  been  done.  His  resistance  had  roitsed  England  t*  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  her  freedom,  and  forced  into  light  the  real  character 
of  the  Royal  claims.  How  stern  and  bitter  the  temper  even  of 
the  noblest  Puritans  had  become  at  last  we  Pee  in  the  poem  which 
Hilton  produced  at  this  time — his  elegy  of  "Lycidas,  Its  grave 
and  tender  lament  is  broken  by  a  sudden  flash  of  indin^ation  at 
the  dangers  around  the  Church,  at  the  "  blind  months  that  scarce 
themselves  know  how  to  hold  a  sheep-hook,"  and  to  whom  "the 
hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,"  while  "the  grim  wolf  "'of 
Rome  "with  privy  paw  daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said  I" 
Tlie  stem  resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice  on  their  tyrants 
spoke  in  his  threat  of  the  axe.  Strafford  and  Land,  and  Charles 
himself,  had  yet  to  reckon  with  "  that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door"  which  stood  "ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 
Bnt  stem  as  was  the  general  resolve,  there  was  no  need  for  imme- 
diate action,  for  the  diSicuUies  which  were  gathering  in  the  oorUi 
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vere  certaia  to  bring  a  Btrain  on  the  Glovernment  which  would 
force  it  to  seek  support  from  the  people.  The  Kiti^*8  demand  for 
immedinte  submission,  which  reached  Edinburgh  with  the  si^ifi- 
cant  commeDt  of  the  Hampden  judgment,  at  once  gathei-ed  the 
whole  body  of  remonstrants  together  around  "  the  Tables  "  at  Stir- 
ling; and  a  protestation,  read  at  Edinburgh,  was  followed,  on 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston's  enggestion,  by  the  renewal  of 
the  Covenant  with  God  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  sworn  to 
in  a  previous  hour  of  peril,  when  Mary  was  still  plotting  against 
Protestantism  and  Spam  was  preparing  its  Armada.  "  We  prom- 
ise and  swear,"  ran  the  solemn  engagement  at  its  close, "  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  Qod,  to  continue  in  the  profession  find 
obedience  of  the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall  defend  the  same, 
and  resist  all  their  contrary  errors  and  corrnptions,  according  to 
oar  vocation  and  the  utmost  of  that  power  whioh  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our  life."  The  Covenant  was  signed 
in  the  church-yardof  the  Gray  Friars  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm, "  with  such  content  and  joy  as  those  who,  having  long 
before  been  outlaws  and  rebels,  are  admitted  again  into  covenant 
with  God."  Gentlemen  and  nobles  rode  with  the  docnments  in 
their  pockets  over  the  country,  gathering  subscriptions  to  it,  while 
the  ministers  pressed  for  a  general  consent  to  it  from  the  pulpit. 
But  pressure  was  needless.  "Such  was  the  zeal  of  subscribers 
that  for  a  while  many  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks ;" 
some  were  indeed  reputed  to  have  "drawn  their  own  blood  and 
used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their  names."  The  force 
given  ta  Scottish  freedom  by  this  revival  of  religious  fervor  was 
Been  in  the  new  tone  adopted  by  the  Covenanters.  The  Hai-quis 
of  Hamilton,  who  had  come  as  Royal  Commissioner  to  put  an  end 
to  the  qnarrel,  was  at  once  met  by  demands  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Books  of  Canons 
aud  Common  Prayer,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  in  vain  that  he  threatened  war;  even  the  Council 
pressed  Charles  to  give  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  people.  "  I  will 
rather  die,"  the  King  wrote  to  Hamilton, "  than  yield  to  these  im- 
pertinent and  damnable  demands;"  but  it  was  needful  to  gain 
time.  "The  discontents  at  home,"  wrote  Lord  Northumberland 
to  SlrafTord,  "do  rather  increase  than  lessen  ;"  and  Charles  was 
without  money  or  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  bei;gcd  for  a  loan 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against  itulland,  or  that 
he  tried  to  procure  ten  thousand  troops  from  Flanders,  who  might 
be  useful  in  England  after  their  victory  over  Scottish  fi-eedom. 
TTie  loan  and  troops  were  both  ixfused,  and  the  contributions  of- 
fered by  the  English  Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the  Exchequer. 
Charles  had  directed  the  Marquis  to  delay  any  decisive  breach  till 
the  Royal  fleet  appeared  in  the  Forth ;  but  it  was  hard  to  equip  a 
fleet  at  all.  Scotland,  indeed,  was  sooner  ready  for  war  than  the 
King.  The  volunteers  who  had  been  serving  in  the  Thirty-Tears' 
War  streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren.  General  Leslie, 
a  veteran  trained  under  Gnstavus,  came  from  Sweden  to  take  the 
command  of  the  oew  forces.    A  voluntary  war-tax  was  levied  in 
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&ef>l^  dujf)^!^  ;,|but,T)e  l^ftd  no  sooiutr  ^yitilileil  tlijui  xhe  (^^ces^ 
BioD-  waa  ;^itlult'nwii,  qnd.Ui«  Ab&eifibly,i)^r4l7,Jfiet'  (ictpre  it  was 
qn^ed,  u^u.ta.dUpW»e.^  The  OTd^r,:huv«((|cr, jwas.dj&rEtg^i'Jcd  UU 
iijwd.abglipk^  tii^  iii^'ovatipiu  in  worekip  aud  disaifiligf , cljepo&ed 
tJi;e,b^ops;t^'\^'^9'I'^^"y^  ^f^  pr^bneruua  Ciiv^rqli  pourta  up 
Vgsti;,.  .^tie  iifV»  tila^,C^^fcs■wfl6..gi^tV^^^g;*^l.a^I^JTat /J*!-!!, 
iVfd)i'^okpniiig>foi'A^|)P9i-'t  ^,qtbe  (.'Uiis  gtf  }|ia;ioi;Cb.i  wa&ansn)erc4 
]i-3  :ibe, fi«ifiur«  <;if  £4iobi^-gh, Diipibiv ton,  and. SUilinc ;  wbilc^tei) 
LUou^aDJ/w«n-t»3i^ipp^(l>trabps  ^l)d^]^I.^lii  aud  t^o  £ai'l  of  TVIqi^ 
(rpa^  j^ized  ^k^^e^ti,  and^rougb^'.^be  CatboUo  fad  of  Himily  A 
yiy'^duestXftihp-Biaiiiif.  Instead  fif -  aT^>''a.Viitig  4ie  oduptr;^  i^liq  ap- 
pear^i^WfOt'tbu  itoysLfliWtin  tl^'f'ortti  wa^  fh^^isqal for  J^fH^'4 
niaroh  on,  tbo.  3(>[(ler,-  ^  Chj^i'l^,  h^d,  Ifaraly.  pu^ed  acrp^  tlig 

itiU(£t)(Wg^:tA>V/,l9ii;lfi'uft«r«d'biii)  bailie. ,  ,  ;  :  -  .  :  ■.,■■■., 
■  ,Cba*-lep^hp>vev(ir,  was  put  &tropg  euQugh  io.  fjfjhl:,  and  t)ie  tw<) 

a.iQera  Riisp^lisjofi  of  #-B;Q;,tbQ  Kiji£s  swniniouspf  WeiitV9rth| 
yow  fit>eapB^-EMrl  ai,&%^aS<)rf\,:Uojn  X'''«i^ti4  ,u'¥B:^'P''oof  ihat  vi^ 
leot  inei^r«a,,iffr|e  iuiprepac^^ic^aiid  ^^SopLaiuet  tbe  ch^Ueu^ 
bf -d^9))ni4^';f(>n,tii,e  ^p^oojitioQ  t^f-trcuuuwl  I^aL:lianieiits, foi|  fi'iraf 
do(q  of^l^tifiiiS.jnjid^^f  deb'iF^r  .^tn>S^uf^  oquqEtijed  .'bat)  ^Ws 
pIiou|d  W  WibJ^Pfd  tud(.iuf.O'tb|9U'>se,>|s^a[ 'i^n^  ti^eimtiovery^pti, 
Qori^fspqqd CTree  wb^V:'^'^  ('^'"fi  carific^  Qii  bQ^w^o  eome  of  tbe 
i^pyaa^pt^  Jeadcra  ^^4 1^?  Frei»cJi;Cflni;H-)ii8<jd  ^ope«'i&  tt^e^tDg 
jthat-w  i^PD^al  io  <l>o  9piVi)try-ft>r;  ai4  f'S'^l''?'  "Sf-o^b  ti"??**"*  : 
nopL^.  ^liU.t^iitl  a|i,»H«^cr;ii^  ^(icljjth, tu>-^)tj>  ..^tiile  Stra^pv^ 

hief d»ii'^ti)>n.  i§  l(i;p¥n:^4-tl)t  §libft  Pariiaoiepl-  T^  Hp«^^«'  niej 
ifi^ji^qdn'.lijcb'gsn'^.ItPpcS'pfiau  nco^mnivi^atipji-wjtri.  lli»(^rpn't>i 

t)mL.ftU|hoj«  ^^ ,i^ringl^gjf,hef:f^  iiit^  ail  aVtnf:l(,oi^  Sci)U,a)>d -proye4 
fntttlpse.  ,^be  ^tdrf::?^tQd  i^}.ter^  ^'^'e.qujtjtlj-.efi^sule^and  tk^ 

(i^det4)e  g(^ii);,()f6.uppUi'S..  |Eyw  aD'0^r^O'i'«liu.9V>*b'^'i'ip-ino*ies 
failed  to  di:»^-j^rliafi|eHt  £yf/rn  ita,  rpsolv-et^ajid  att«r  Mll^*  weekt^ 
Biy^iig  it. vjsi  rpfigbly  difl89],ve?.  .,,",X)iwi^8  rmi^t,,g&  >fprse  beforo 
Mi^J  i[o.i)et,ter,"  f^'oa  thB:C^if\fi(tXivii9p\pt  ai,Jfih\i„q\i&  of 'tha^  pttr 
S^ifif.  l^pi's. "  fv^t  tl>a  co^ii;U-jr  wfta' strangely  inoved,,  "Si>-ar«A( 
%  ,de£?atiop  in  the  k{iig49PV '  wrpte  ]UH;d:N«(^biimbor]and,'*Wh 
qpt.beeq  lEiiown;^D, ^^  ipemqr,y.«f  nioi^'',,  ^tiaSorf  .^9°?  bIoo4 
uitvla^o^d;  :  Me,  ha^  f&yiitfisSi  fr5>iit-Iije]aq4i  wbpFe*  ^le:  h^.  cosUt 
c^tftinqdinio^r  «nd,n(efl/rpm  bis  Berviie  Pai^ixinent^to  gour  freab 
y\S°f  iqt^'il'ftilipy'}'  cojinB^K  Apd  to  urgpjli^t,  ijy  (be  rpCuM.l  p| 
(juf;Fu1(wqoqt.tp,  ^Ipplj',  :^he,  King's.  Tva(it%.Ch*i?leB  wa^^  fi'eed.froo) 
n!l,rplo!pi.g#v^irfiqnji!u^ai(4'  e«titTe4,-to,»u.pi>^J^jWms?lf  atbis  wjU, 
$b]a,i)»f\.wap,b^i]^)upp9.r'Kar,  .afi^  took.ycoiniiiancl.prihe  RflJ^l 

E,iw^ii:b7fyain,ad^9^4  ^^^?  ^.'H''^  i  ?P>^:4'f  .^9°^  ^^''^:W 
,  .  .?£fln;.EMgJia)l,^9;,af4y^^?.u^tll/lJO(;9t)K^4^fi^J■^yslJeiap4:^ 


^ntmmsf.for  *irnarvh,mi«BXHri^»^Cft-ipl»l^on*ad,,«M:^yiPt>fti?f 
bpp|ia'|ioimi»tWW:aiJ'1i  ji»,PY«flyiollHix;h.,*^s  jisafie4iail<l,4#s9rA<3i, 

ft>r:tfe«je.Jlor*bfltKw»il>jjIi8*)£;  -4fii,%hme\t  Str#flr4,MTPPtpd,ft(i4 

Tb9r*hrr«»tfeifla-S*otcti,ft(iriWi«'  ferwi  .^^rl*^-»B  Jb^,  to  ^v^r  WBB» 
W*  *ft*n«wi<»*-9"(i?f  f  li(^  e»adsi  tbft/«tWl9Wi»f  :*f  con vpkwg(a,I'ft5f 

*'McMb>  lmaMt«llwlda«•la^J■Mwinrnd^Vlc>r>tl*l<>tiK(  '/Th«tmM8s.«t^^ 

nw.pervened  alFnosi  ei'ery  liict,  desiroy  Ilia  value  as  an  nutpontj  dunng  (niB  ear- 
Kg'Jifl^  hficI'tM!ert»Mt-MrWbrbtlbriMripMi^'-i«i«'tt«tll9»atel'I->MiiT!| 

aifl  WrSv-ftii{naflJT:v.W.     '0;<*lhe  Utlir  of'Chese  Ml'.  Fortrti' (iits'l 
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Poth  nuTlie  suppleinaMea  by  (tip.Clnreddon  and  Uniduicho  Stuti  tapers!.    AVnoflg 

SE  coHin  tUMlI'lif  WHiftlrtclic.  Vllthrl WWMdtJ'M Ai.>  EMcd^MMf  ■»<  HM.  '( IllU 
El*»adiwfl:nSWV*,rfUh')il*Cim'anLifebff[)nw>i)4>T)aiAlM«<^^ 

IiWihf ;  'ffia'trnl^t  dirodta  Priccf  J  hlleMion  t 

Vy«  JiMiHtJtf'oarNJiftetWM'MiW'oAer'ilatfe™. 
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er  of  the  Commons  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Honses  at 
Westminster,  stands  out  lor  »U  afler-time  as  the  embodiment  of 
law.  A  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  competent 
fortune,  he  entered  on  public  lite  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  and 
was  impiisoned  for  his  patriotism  at  its  close.  He  had  been  a 
leading  member  in  that  of  1620,  and  one  of  the  "  twelve  embassa- 
dors" for  whom  James  ordered  chairs  to  be  set  at  Whitehall, 
Of  the  band  of  patriots  with  whom  he  had  stood  side  by  aide  in 
the  constitutional  struggle  against  the  earlier  denpotism  of  Charles 
he  was  the  sole  survivor.  Coke  had  died  of  old  age;  Cotton's 
heart  was  broken  by  oppression ;  Eliot  had  pei-ished  in  the  Tower; 
Wentfforth  had  apostatized.  Pym  alone  rt'mained,  resolute,  pa< 
tient  as  of  old ;  atid  as  the  senRC  of  his  greatness  grew  silently 
during  the  eleven  years  of  deepening  tyranny,  the  hope  and  faith 
of  better  things  clung  almost  passionately  to  the  man  who  never 
doubted  of  the  final  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  taw.  At  their 
close.  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  words  all  the  more  notable  for  their 
bitter  tone  of  hate, "  he  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  moat 
able  to  do  hurt,  that  have  lived  at  any  time."  He  had  shown  he 
knew  how  to  wait,  and  when  wailing  was  over  he  showed  he  knew 
how  to  set.  On  the  eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  through 
England  to  quicken  tbe  electors  to  a  sense  of  the  crisis  whieh  had 
come  at  last;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  Comnnons  he  took  his 
place,  not  merely  as  member  for  Tavistock,  but  as  their  acknowl- 
edged head.  Few  of  the  country  gentlemen,  indeed,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  members,  had  sal  in  any  previous  House ;  and  of 
tbe  few,  none  represented  in  so  eminent  a  way  the  Parliamenta- 
ry tradition  on  which  the  coming  struggle  was  to  turn,  Pym*s 
eloquence,  inferior  in  boldness  ana  originality  to  that  of  Eliot  or 
Wentworth,  was  better  suited  by  its  mnssive  and  logical  force  to 
conviuoe  and  guide  a  great  party ;  and  it  was  backed  by  a  calm- 
ness of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in  the  management  of  pnblio 
bnfiness,  and  a  practical  power  of  shaping  the  course  of  debate, 
which  gave  a  form  and  method  to  Parliamentary  proceedings  snch 
as  they  had  never  had  before.  Valuable,  however,  as  these  quali- 
ties were,  it  was  a  yet  higher  quality  which  raised  Pym  into  the 
greatest,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  Parliamentary  leaders.  Of  the  five 
hundred  membei's  who  sat  aronnd  him  at  St.  Stephen's,  he  was  the 
one  man  who  had  clearly  foreseen,  and  as  clearly  resolved  how  to 
meet,  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  them.  It  was  certain  that 
Parliament  would  be  drawn  into  a  stroggle  with  the  Ci^wn.  It 
was  probable  that  in  such  a  struggle  tbe  House  of  Commons  would 
be  hampered,  as  it  had  b^en  hampei'ed  before,  by  tbe  House  of 
liOrds.  Tlie  legal  antiquarians  of  the  older  constitutional  school 
stood  helpless  before  such  a  conflict  of  co-ordinate  powers,  a  con- 
flict for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  law,  and  on 
which  precedents  threw  only  a  doubtful  and  eonflrcting  light. 
But  with  a  knowledge  of  precedent  as  great  as  their  own,  Pym 
rose  high  above  them  in  his  grasp  of  constitutional  principles.  He 
was  the  first  English  statesman  who  discovered,  and  applied  to 
the  political  clrcumstanceB  around  him,  what  may  be  called  the 
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dootriae  of  ooDBtitiitional  proportiun.  He  sftw  thst  as  an  element 
of  eoDStUutional  lite  Parliament  was  of  higher  value  than  the 
Crown ;  he  saw,  too,  that  in  Parliament  itself  the  one  essential 
part  was  the  House  of  Commons.  On  these  two  facts  he  based 
his  whole  poliuy  iu  the  ooutest  which  followed.  When  Charles 
rufused  to  aot  with  the  Parliament,  Fym  treated  the  refusal  as  a 
temporary  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  which  vested 
the  executive  power  in  the  two  Houses  until  new  arrangements 
wers  made.  When  the  Lords  obstructed  public  business,  he 
warned  them  that  obstmctioa  would  only  lbr(;e  the  Commotia  "to 
save  the  kingdom  alone."  Revolutionary  as  these  principles 
seemed  at  the  time,  they  have  both  been  recognised  as  bases  of 
oar  constitution  since  the  days  of  Pym.  The  first  principle  was 
established  by  the  Convention  and  Parliament  which  followed  on 
the  departure  of  James  the  Second ;  the  second  by  the  acknowl' 
odgmeut  on  all  sides  since  the  Heform  Bill  of  1832  that  the  gov- 
orament  of  the  country  is  raally  in  the  hands  oftheHonseofCom- 
inona,aDd  can  only  be  carried  oq  by  roiuisters  who  represent  the 
majonty  of  that  House.    Pym'a  temper,  indeed,  was  the  very  op- 

Cite  of  the  temper  of  a  revolutionist.  Few  natures  have  ever 
n  wider  in  their  range  of  sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his 
purpose  was,  his  manners  were  genial,  and  even  courtly :  he  turned 
ciaaily  from  an  invective  against  Strafford  to  a  ohat  with  Lady 
Carlisle ;  and  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when 
the  care  and  weight  of  publio  aSairs  were  bringing  him  to  his 
gmve,  gave  rise  to  a  hundred  silly  aoaodals  among  the  prnrient 
Royalists.  It  was  tliis  striking  eorabinatioa  of  genial  versatility 
with  a  massive  force  in  his  nature  which  marked  \Am  out  from  the 
firot  moment  of  power  as  a  born  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself 
at  once  the  subtlest  of  diplomatists  and  the  grandest  of  dema- 
gogues. He  was  equally  at  home  in  tracking  the  sulHle  intrica- 
cies of  the  Army  Plot,  or  in  kindling  popalar  passion  with  words 
of  firck  Though  past  middle  life  when  his  work  really  began,  for 
he  was  bom  in  lS84,four  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada, 
he  displayed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
qnalitiea  of  a  great  administrator,  an  immense  faculty  for  labor,  a 
genius  for  organiiation,  patience,  tact,  a  power  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence in  all  whom  he  touched,  calmoese  and  moderation  under 
good  fortune  or  ill,  an  immovable  courage,  an  iron  will.  No  En- 
glish ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natural  temper  or 
a  wider  capadty  for  government  than  the  Somersetshire  squira 
wkom  bia  enemies,  made  clear-sighted  by  their  hate,  gi-eeted  truly 
enough  aa  "King  Pym." 

His  ride  over  England  on  the  eve  of  the  eleetions  had  been  hard- 
ly needed,  for  the  summons  of  a  Parliament  at  onee  woke  the  king- 
dom to  a  freah  life.  The  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England  was 
snddenly  and  utterly  suspended;  "the  change,"  said  Winthrop, 
"  made  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  world." 
Tlie  public  disoontent  spoke  fi-om  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and  ex- 
prpMsed  itself  in  a  sudden  burst  of  pamphlets,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
thirty  thousand  which  were  issued  before  the  Restoration,  and 
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#Mebitui'ited-Bn^IawA'&blkrg«<Mto<«'«eti)ol'0fpbIMeiUOiB<tassi(Mt 

Mei<i«<mtrss«ediM'itK"fhui:he8)tiitni^  WoAt»iof't)ie''KkDi;(iaad  «ncH 

Mtiltioilaiwer^brobghrtbvtiy'dftir  ^  bond*  iff ^tifsam'jopifsrmen. 
F<my'MrtemiU«cbt»ttniafpoinMdtoidz«'^nie''iindfr^)etir'Aii'th«naj 
inA' their  r«paa»'A>nned''tlM-  enoiinA  mi  iwhtebinne  1il«itM|oM 
HMpd;  'O6e'i>7'0ttb'thMiiill«^&l'kct«'c4'th«  T^immTiwera WMfmlled< 
FVyimeMid' hU  A)llt>W>^imanttyni,'Mn)DitW rfntmi  iheir .jtriatmBf Mf 
WrSd  LMidon'  in' tritimf)))  'snMd  the  raboMB iof''ft'>nieM''mu(citmd« 
vliq<8tmved'Wlrel-iii'.the«T:fiiMhi  'The'civiliaiidiGKwtaBl'j^iHs^it^ 
tiotrof 'the'Prn>^:OoHnMl,'tlm''8taik<Mi!ijbt)-,'tlieipa<)t-«iof 'Htgilr 
€)oinmTtei0n^thie:ii>regillar.jiiri'dtMisQflIot'tht<}()im«H'tifth«iNortli^' 
of'the  'Dttch^-i'Of'IiailoiWiei'j  tfik  ContitT^  of -Cbeeter,:  rnnll  i-^oNt&-ot 
}imeV'tr'ihiimtH»ihf»te  ««nntibrili)r  sbalisheidr  i6htt>'fniMi«^i'wim['d«P 
e)U!it<i'fll6g«ll  ftnd.ths  Indgnentih  ildn)pden>»t-)iBeiiiiii»iUed('<r:iV' 
sMtitU'deftlarihigi'^  t^teanoient' right:  bfthetttb}«on'af(niitr1tlngd«m- 
tttit'no-wbsHj'tiwistJomiiropori),  OT-slnyifthargi  ■wli»w«nfeti/<Kitt*»- 
otnmhB'ik't'A  «T.lmW(p>bd upwi'anViinti'di'ch&Hdii^  «Kfbi*ted  >oi'<7jni(' 

Ksrtea'bjf  ■nbjM^V'm^'bizcntr,  OT:Hllen^r%tfitltoHtvO0nttiuWi'iooMnic.' 
i'IPflrli«raient^"  pMifincnd  foxcTMii  to')UI'pmtenBM<nbtt>i»Mjrrl)Cof 
■LrMtMryltaxbitmniat)' thci pKn'oflbeOrewn.'  AiTri^nM Bitt^on-. 
fot(Ml]  'ihs'aliHrnlri^'tifithfl  HMtstW'Envfy-'thrM'^y^Mre,  »nd< 'b«tin4' 
(be'  shsriffB  wntl'  ^itiEPtitf  tb  'prB<!effd:td'eteetion'  ifitti^'fRoj-fckWvii' 
fiiiiedito  «*ir(imo»it*em.  .'CtmrlM  protwqi^d,  hm)'g!«vfei*Byj:' B*> 
fcM'flwte'dto  lo«k':li«lpleMly  q)«i«it  fchelwM'ck  of  WlYrtimy/for. 
ltl|«'B«iaiD)t  ftrtny:  wasintn  otirHiii^ed'mit)M«oKthi]'Bri4  tb<e'^r)t»J 
inetK/yWtiMi'saw'ib  ^thvipr^eeiiee  vHths'Svbtara'ecotiriti'iijKiiailBt'ita' 
^WD'diB^olHtloti^'ii'as.iiiintt  baviytoivdte  tha  TtKinfy'Tiffcmniwy  far 
ihelriwrthArawiilr  ■'^rwb.iwiimoe  i*»>(thonttb»m,w  Htttodo-'hoiU 
eetlt'oonftissed— "tbeiPhilktiiicfi  lire  *P  Bill  ttoe|ri)iij5*>rbB."^*«nv 
Wb^W'tbt' Cdintmrnft '«;i)r9''4eallng'Vt>i4^}Jl]r- vHK ItW-a^enU '«f  tb& 
iteysl  syAem;'  ''III  eroi-ycriunty  Rliet^f  the  'HDf«t»4B<a'4rfi,  ontl^- 
^bimt/e  o<P ''  (ItKfi'irrN'iTtii,''  -wm'  «i<dere<l  to  bd  -p'rbMti«it'Bi>d'  fold' 
b0foM  «hs  Hdihs<M;'' ^W4itd«ba»l;,'tb«' S^rttN^y 'of'Vi^/wiHi'tW 

itltO''pt!tonft.  :<l^i'fe'Fh%d<yir  p^fbafisofiWlMil  whb  no batB«'faHil  Mtow 
lb«>'pb|e^  of  lira  D^vy,  ^and:  MtnerlB'ttwbH'rd  wmbttrli^f  thcntM* 
intd «'%trab^  MQdeiinsBi,'  '-'t'l  (rtaiyed'Bi:Iiwnb«tii'tit|iVhe>E^r«ic> 
>Aig'^'tcrV«e^'th6i-ArbhbMiofKv"'t(idvoi(i  tlte'«;iiE«'«fthsipoAfr)c(l''i-t 
trant-td'«T'Mf>rt*'M^^r>ih  nyichspel.  <3!be<PmliMot';4K>d(v^>M)ct 
4ditt'pt^i''ftft|?  oV  W((ih^'g«itd'iM  greftt^cojntbm 'iifiod>  mitlie'iifatf 
worthy  of  it  and  fit  to  rei-eive  it.  As  I  «-«n^  'to  liiif  "har^-jhan^ 
drtfdk  wf lAy ^imvntigiAm*  ototxi thtir0,'flbdiwa«ied''t(n- liiy  natilj 
w^revkhiA»'*n>S"hoMel-  Pfir  wMtfhilblAM  Ood'<bdi't'h(tmJ)'"<'  '■ 
■■  i'Bdti<M'«n^'L«nM^lMft«Ai'I'*i;fC'b«i'wU'toill'>bitt  the Ipoon'tnAi^hbor^ 
itibMl^ivMy^ 4iUfU^ had' 'w'onJWfiM  ttm-^tbu  c«htrtri»f' igbij^t^n; 
ftiM«Tr)veMfe)  ft-h«tr««l:aB{ttKt'E]wl  t^'Straffo*^  > 6iiraffdfd*»(^lt 
tf  as  W#rei  eh«ni  the  'guilt  (tf  n'RVVilct  inM?i))Rtnt  oftijikttHJfiu^  wab 
cM  ^K«i6<i')tHtit'^t«(d'(ipnM«tiFt«-'ths  edrfrrnoiiiMflIehi«i4r<r,^>Jn 
titH:t«n^l»':tt<Wdv<>*bi«hioloied''<toM'Bigbf^'irfvt«ti»v<^"i|ti(i8t 
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ibe  ot^Mn^'i  He''«M  <5bfi«diMiit  of'hiti  damg^r^ but  CMi4«#  fbi^d 
liim.t«iatt«dd'tbe'CbilKJ  and  frith  cfaairfc(<t^rfMi0  boldnCsa'b^'ir^ 
Mlvtidlci'timicimtO  attadtc  fry  enlarging'' the 'Pa^ltattaetltdi7*l^Mt^i« 
nkh  6  tr^BBOSftbls  aolTetrpotidenbft 'wieh  4hg  Sebt§.  'He*  wM'^si 
laying  )n«  ^ehetne  befoiv  GHaH^s  ifhen  OheiVe^s'l^tlcKeei  faitttiTnt 
&ym  »M  at  tbebbi'«f'i)i«  Loiid^^ith^iB'imtfe&^Hmenl'fr'r'Hli^- 
SVesBOnr  "  With  Bf)e»aj'*'wHtfftB  an  eifei*it»e9»,  "!b€  obtnta  ttt'  tW 
Bftoiw:  becails  rsdely  tttbe--doOr,''ilt>4,-*'Vilb  a  w-oiidj^twnriiftg 
)boli;'iTi!kkc»  tow&rd'^hiK^plfaOe  lie  the  b^ard'-frefta.'  But-StdtliJe 
iMiiiy  b4d  hiwi  void  th^  HtHise,  »«  heis  forded'  hicoftfifsiiyn  tO'gJ) 
Ktthe  dfior  till  he  ttM  called:''  He -Was  *nty  recallt^  t6li^ai''W8 
d©riwBSit«l-to*hre<rowier/iHfe*s9 -still  i^frlirte1»retOTtthdch«g« 
oCtKasoil  oii4iia'fi>ei,'Md'^08el>dto  speak/faut'Wft^  cotnfiAildm 
1»  be  gone  WTthoiit  a- word;'"' ■  The  keeper  trf  the  Blstflc -Rdd 'dift^ 
tM^ded  big  ■■tiw<stdi"M' i« 'took  hliaMh  cherrg&J  '*<THis'd«h^;  he 
liisleB  fJiron^i'a'ftHmbdr  fefpec^fe  tolnfrd' hl»  coA(;h,'n6'tnairtoB)>- 
^g:t<>hin>,'befar»*HomchM/hi6friirtgthe'gf<eBt^stofitll'EiigIim4 
wodld  have  stofld'uneovepedL'^  Tke*ftet'of-the  blow  was  teeti 
itt  the  ees9Ati<tn''0ii'the  iKii>«'«  pfttt- «f  hi^  old  tona  «f  edmtnttnd; 
Mid  in  tb«  bt'tempt  4ie'  mad^  (to'tJotisCru^t  a'ttiinlstry-  frnm-  ftoMttg 
tbe  pfttKotB;  with  Lord  Bedford  M'l^ii- 'b«tkd^  dn  cdt]ditidT)  th&l 
Btpafibvd's'Uft  should  be -Bpiired.  ■  Bttt'thApt^i^  Vm  too  Righto 
pay;  ch&' iiego>tmtion»  Ve4-d  inten-npted-by  Bedford's  dAth,' dad 
py  chediscovery'that  Chatted  bad  bA^nliMeningiall  ;th^%hiie-<tb 
wllnot'of  adVenmrerB  who-prapoaedUo  brJtj|;  about  his  eWd/bf 
fltimin?  the-army  to-  an  'Attack-  orv  the  f  arlta'pnetitJ '  Tlie  dieooven 
ti*hk  iVrmy  Plot  Be«)ed'Sti<afford's-fbm  <  The'  trial  of  his  Itin[4M^h- 
l|«nt  b^an  i*  Weatminstcr- Hall,  and  t,be.S(>n»eo*'Cbmh*tt6ap^ 
pearedi^  etlp))Ort  H,  T1S&  passion  wHiolf  the  oaase  *s!t!Tted  *ai 
Weoiititb*  lODi  cHes  ofaympathy  er-hnti'edwbfch  bavst-JVomthe 
cMffdodi  b««i«bes  oii'eic'hep  Mb.  For  fi'tle«n  dbys  Slreffiinl^tirGre^- 
^tdivhb  ft  refnarkttble  eotirag&anfl  iilgenitity  against  th&  lisl  Hf 
cba^^^nd  ho  hadntetteAif£«iidience  to  tears  by  the  pathMO^ 
^it'd^fenis  when-  8h«  trial'  was- Biidde»lyHnt6rnipt^:  'ThAh^h 
crrannyand  iAisgovemmentbbdbeeiteoBoturi'Vely^ivored  ^aln^t 
i»i»,tlio  technical:  pforfyf-ttbaeort  wa^weftV.  i  -"TheflaVof  fi^ 
rhtnd;"  tfffMe  HolliAn'^  «of(fe;  ":ifl'sI1ent''a^to't!onsp}ra«<^  W^ftiAst 
«wll',''iand  treason- by  Uie-StBtnte' of  Ed'irai^'th^Trhi^^'if'a^-W 
Mricted  to  s  levying-of  war'Sn^i^t  tlie  King  or  A'compamlD^of 
his  death.  The  CoramAfrt  «ldeaToi*d=to  ■swengtbentbeit  «a*e'fcj 
brmaiii^  forwwd-lhe  tiotes  ■of  a  iXife«tSrtg  ofthe  Cotintir'in'n'hiCTi 
StMffbm  had  oi-ged^the  UM  of  liSsilrieh  Ifoops '"to  fedtice'fWs 
isingdoni  too^edienoe;'^  tml  tteWQiidftWereittilitechnicatl^dmilHl- 
AUi'siid  UteLords  vroutd'Oitly  admit  the  eTideiK*'oii«oiiditl*n'Of 
jrhollf 'reopMhig  tbo'oasoi  ipjTO'and'Hampden'ireraaiOedJcoA- 
viwed  oflbeiHKffkienoj'ofthc^itnpeatihmtmt;  Mit'th«1]:ouMbMI4 
lw>ee  ^6m' ihttiv  bdntfol;  andf  gm3eS  by  :Qt:  Jbhn'jiild  Iiord'^ 
Uafd^^vMlVfldw  atiindbn' these jttdiotaVpro«ieedingAi,«ndt&H<faiey 
•■rt^eirasDnnt^  of  a''Bm  dlf  AttdiiJder.:  /EWiretPtiPee'liMfiM^  hHi 
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to  respect  But  the  crime  of  Strafford  was  none  the  leu  a  crime 
that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Statute  of  TreMons.  It 
is  impofisiblii,  indeed,  to  provide  for  some  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  can  happen  to  national  fi-eedom  by  any  formal  statute^ 
Even  now  a  miuiater  might  avail  himself  of  the  temper  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  in  some  momeat  of  popular  panic,  ana,  thongh  the 
nation  returned  to  its  senses,  might,  simply  by  refusing  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will.  Such  a  course  would 
be  technically  legal,  but  such  a  minister  would  be  none  the  lees  a 
criminal.  Sti-afibi'd's  course,  whether  it  fell  witJiin  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  or  not,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  last  resort  a  nation  retMns  the 
right  of  self-defense,  and  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of 
such  a  right  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  enemy  who  falls  with- 
in the  scope  of  no  written  law.  The  chance  of  the  offender's  es- 
cape roused  the  Londoners  to  frenzy,  and  crowds  snrrounded  the 
Houses,  with  cries  of  "Justice,"  while  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill, 
The  Earl's  one  hope  was  in  the  King,  but  three  days  later  tite 
Royal  sanction  was  given,  and  he  passed  to  his  doom.  Strafford 
died  as  he  had  lived.  His  friends  warned  him  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  his  fall  "I  know  how 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  the  people  too,"  he  answei'ed,  proud- 
ly. "  I  thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  but  as  cheerfully 
put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed." 
As  the  axe  fell,  the  silence  of  the  great  multitude  was  broken  by 
a  universal  shout  of  joy.  The  streets  blaced  with  bonfires.  The 
bells  clashed  out  from  every  steeple,  "Many,"  says  an  observer, 
"that  came  to  town  to  see  the  execution  rode  in  triumph  back, 
waving  their  hats,  and,  with  all  expressions  of  joy  through  every 
town  they  went,  oryin?,' His  head  is  off!     His  head  is  off!'" 

Great  as  were  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  they  had  been  based  strictly 
on  precedent,  and  bad,  in  fkct,  been  simply  a  restoration  of  the 
older  Snglish  constitution  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  But  every  day  made  it  harder  to  remain  quietly 
in  this  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  air,  since  tlie  army  con- 
spiracy, was  full  of  ramors  and  panic ;  the  creak  of  a  few  boards 
revived  the  memory  of  the  Gunpowder  I^ot,  and  the  members 
rushed  ont  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was 
undermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  regarded  his  consent  to 
the  new  measui-es  as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  to  be  re- 
tracted at  the  first  opportunity.  Both  Honses,  in  their  terror, 
Hwore  to  defend  t)ie  Protestant  religion  and  the  public  lihcrtiea, 
iin  oath  which  was  subsequently  exacted  from  every  one  engaged 
ill  civil  emplovment,  and  voluntarily  taken  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  I'he  same  terror  df  a  counter-revolution  induced 
Hyde  and  the  "  moderate  men "  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  that  the  present  Parliament  shonld  not  be  dissolved 
but  by  its  own  consent.  Charles  signed  the  Bill  without  protest, 
but  he  waa  already  aeeking  aid  from  France,  and  preparing  for 
the  oonnter-revolntion  it  waa  meant  to  meet.    Hitherto  the  Scotch 
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army  had  held  him  down,  but  its  payment  and  withdrawal  ooald 
no  longer  be  delayed,  and  it  was  no  sooner  on  its  way  homeward 
than  the  Kins  resolvud  to  prevent  its  retarn.  In  spite  of  pray- 
ers from  the  Parliament,  he  left  London  for  Edinburgh,  yielded 
to  evvry  demand  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scotch  Estates,  attended 
the  PrcHbyterian  worship,  lavished  titles  and  favors  on  the  £arL 
of  Ai^yle  and  the  patriot  leaders,  and  gained  for  a  few  months 
a  popularity  whiuh  spread  dismay  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Their  dread  of  his  desii^ns  was  increased  when  he  was  found  to 
have  been  intnguing  all  the  while  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose — 
who  had  seceded  from  the  patriot  party  before  hia  coming,  and 
been  rewarded  for  hie  secession  with  imprisonment  in  the  oastle 
of  Edinburgh — and  when  Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdrew  sud- 
denly from  the  capital,  and  charged  the  King  with  a  treacherous 
filot  to  seize  and  carry  them  out  of  the  realm.  The  popular 
right  WHS  fanned  to  frenzy  by  news  which  came  suddenly  from 
Ireland,  where  the  fall  of  Strafford  bad  put  an  end  to  all  sem- 
blance of  rule.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army  he  had  rused 
spread  over  the  country,  and  stirred  the  smouldering  diaafiEection 
into  a  flame.  A  conspiracy,  oivaniEed  with  wonderful  power  and 
■ecrecy,  burst  forth  in  Ulster,  wnere  the  confiscation  of  the  Settle- 
ment had  never  been  forgiven,  and  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
centre  and  west  of  the  island.  Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere 
chance ;  but  in  the  open  country  the  work  of  murder  went  on 
anchecked.  Fifty  thousand  English  people  perished  in  a  few 
days,  and  rnmor  donbled  and  trebled  the  number.  Tales  of  hor- 
ror and  outrage,  such  as  maddened  our  own  England  when  they 
reached  us  from  Cawn^Kire,  came  dav  after  day  over  the  Irish 
Channel.  Sworn  depositions  told  how  nusbands  were  cut  to  pieues 
in  presence  of  thetr  wives,  their  ehildren's  brains  dashed  out  be- 
fore their  faces,  their  daughters  brutally  violated  and  driven  out 
naked  to  perish  frozen  in  the  woods.  "Some,"  says  May, "were 
burned  on  set  purpose,  others  drowned  for  sport  or  pastime,  and, 
if  they  swam,  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or  shot  or  murdered 
in  the  water ;  many  were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the 
earth  breast-high,  and  there  lett  to  famish."  The  new  feature  of 
the  revolt,  besides  the  massacre  with  which  it  opened,  was  its  re- 
ligious character.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle,  as  of  old,  of  Cell 
ogainHi  Saxon,  but  of  Catholic  gainst  Protestant  The  Papists 
within  the  Pale  joined  hands  in  it  with  the  wild  kerns  ontside  the 
fale.  The  rebels  called  themselves  "Confederate  Catholics,"  re- 
solved to  defeud  ''  the  pnblic  and  free  exercise  of  the  true  and 
Catholic  Roman  religion."  The  panic  waxed  greater  when  it 
was  found  that  they  claimed  to  be  acting  by  tlie  King's  com- 
mission, and  in  aid  of  his  authority.  They  professed  to  stand 
by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against  all  that  should  "directly  and 
mdirectly  endeavor  to  suppress  their  Royal  prerogatives."  They 
showed  a  Commission,  purporting  to  have  been  issned  by  Royal 
cemtnand  at  Edinbni^h,  and  styled  themselves  "the  King's  army." 
The  CommiBKion  was  a  forgery,  but  belief  in  it  was  quickeoed  by 
the  want  of  all  sympathy  with  the  national  honor  which  Charles 
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diepUyed.  To  him  the  revolt  Beemed  a  useful  check  on  his  op- 
ponents. "I  hope,"  he  wrote  coolly,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  "  this  ill  news  of  Ireland  mav  hinder  some  of  these  follies 
in  England."  Above  nil,  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  an 
army,  and  with  an  army  at  his  command  he  woald  again  be  the 
master  of  the  Pavliament.  The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  the  Ii-ish  revolt  the  disolosare  of  a  vast  scheme  for  a 
oountei'-revolntion,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  army, 
the  recoDciliation  of  Scotland,  the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh,  the 
exultation  of  the  Royalists  at  the  King's  return,  and  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  Royalist  party  in  the  House  itself,  were  all  parta.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  party  stood  Lord  Falkland,  a  man  learned 
and  accomplished,  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  most 
liberal  thinkers  of  his  day,  a  keen  rcasoner  and  able  speaker,  whose 
convictions  still  went  with  the  PailiameDt,  while  his  waverine  and 
impulsive  temper,  his  love  of  the  Church,  which  was  now  Being 
threatened,  his  passionate  longings  for  peace,  bis  sympathy  for 
the  fallen,  led  him  to  straggle  for  a  King  whom  he  distrusted, 
and  to  die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his  own.  Behind  him  clus- 
tered intri^ers  like  Hyde,  chivalrous  soldiers  like  Sir  Edmund 
Vemey  ("I  have  eaten  the  King's  bi-ead  and  served  him  now 
thirty  years,  and  I  will  not  do  bo  base  a  thing  as  to  distrust 
him"),  men  frightened  at  the  rnpid  march  of  change,  or  by  the 
dangei-s  which  threatened  Episcopacy.  With  a  bi-oken  Parlia- 
ment, and  perils  gathering  without,  Pym  resolved  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  nation  itself.  The  Solemn  Remonstrance  wuich  fae 
laid  before  the  House  was  a  detailed  nari-ative  of  the  work  which 
the  Parliament  bad  done,  the  difficulties  it  had  surmounted,  and 
the  new  dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Parliament  had  been 
chained  with  a  design  to  abolish  Episcopacy,  it  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  be  simply  that  of  reducing  the  power  of  Bishops.  Po- 
litically it  repudiated  the  taunt  of  revolationary  aims.  It  de- 
manded only  the  observance  of  the  existing  laws  against  Papist- 
ry, securities  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  new  King's  party  fought  fiercely,  debate  followed 
debate,  the  sittings  were  prolonged  till,  for  the  first  time  in  iho 
history  of  the  Honse,  lights  had  to  be  brought  in ;  and  it  waa 
only  at  midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  finally  adopted,  after  a  scene  of  unexampled  violence. 
On  an  attempt  of  the  minority  to  offer  a  formal  protest  the  slum- 
bering passion  burst  into  a  flame.  "  Some  waved  their  hats 
over  their  beads,  and  others  took  their  swords  in  their  scabbards 
out  of  their  belts,  and  faeld  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  hands, 
setting  the  lower  part  on  the  ground."  Only  Hampden's  cooU 
neas  and  tact  averted  a  conflict  The  Remonstrance  was  felt  on 
both  sides  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  struggle.  "  Had  it  been  rejected," 
said  Cromwell,  as  he  left  the  House,  "  I  would  have  sold  to-moi^ 
row  all  I  possess,  and  left  England  forever."  Listened  to  sul- 
lenly by  the  King,  it  kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  the  ooantry: 
London  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  Pu-liament ;  assodations 
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were  formed  in  every  county  for  the  defense  of  the  Hoases ;  and 
when  the  guard  which  Lord  Essex  had  given  them  was  with- 
drawn by  the  King,  the  populace  orowdeddown  to  Westminster 
to  take  its  place. 

The  qnention  which  had  above  all  broken  the  unity  of  the  Par- 
liament had  been  the  question  of  the  Church.  All  were  aereed 
on  the  necessity  of  its  reform,  for  the  Landian  party  of  High 
Churchmen  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  course  of  events; 
BTxt  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parliament  had  been  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Religion  for  this  purpose.  Within,  as  without 
tbe  House,  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Churcb,  without  any  radical  change 
in  its  constitution.  Even  among  the  bishops  themselves,  the 
more  prominent  saw  the  need  for  consenting  to  the  abolition  of 
Chapters  and  Bishops'  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  creation  of  a 
couDoil  of  ministei-s  ia  each  diocese,  which  bad  been  suggested 
by  Archbishop  Usher  as  a  check  on  episcopal  autocracy.  A 
scheme  to  this  effect  was  drawn  np  by  Biahop  Williams  of  Lin- 
coin ;  but  it  was  far  from  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Commons.  Pym  and  Lord  Falkland  demanded,  in  addition 
to  these  changes,  a  severance  of  the  clei^y  from  all  secular  or 
State  offices,  and  an  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  last  demand  was  backed  by  a  petition  from  seven 
hundred  ministers  of  the  Church;  but  the  strife  between  the 
two  sections  of  episcopal  reformers  gave  strength  to  the  grow- 
ing party,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  altogether. 
The  doctrines  of  Cartwright  had  risen  into  popularity  nn^er  the 

Eersecution  of  Laud,  and  PreBbyterianigm  was  now  a  formida- 
le  force  among  the  middle  classes.  Its  chief  strength  lay  in  the 
eastern  counties  and  in  London,  where  a  few  ministers,  such  as 
Calamy  and  Marshall,  had  formed  a  committee  for  its  diffusion ; 
while  in  Parliament  it  was  represented  by  Lord  Brooke,  Lord 
Mandeville,  and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry 
Vane  represented  a  more  extreme  party  of  reformers,  the  Inde- 
pendents of  the  future,  whose  sentiments  were  little  less  hostile 
to  Presbyterian  ism  than  to  Episcopacy,  but  who  acted  with  the 
Presbyterians  for  the  present,  and  formed  a  part  of  what  became 
known  aa  the  "Root  and  Branch  party,"  from  its  demand  for  the 
extirpation  of  Prelacy.  The  attitude  of  Scotland  in  tbe  great 
struggle  with  tyranny,  and  the  political  advantage  of  a  religious 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  well  aa  the  desire  to  knit 
the  English  Charch  more  closely  to  the  general  body  of  Protest- 
antism, gave  fresh  force  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme.  Milton, 
who  after  the  composition  of  his  "  Lyoidas  "  had  spent  a  year  in 
foreign  travel,  but  had  been  called  home  from  Italy  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  threw  himself  hotly  into  the  theological 
strife.  He  held  it  "  an  unjust  thing  that  the  English  should  dif- 
fer from  all  Churches  as  many  as  be  reformed."  In  spite  of  this 
pressure,  however,  and  of  a  Petition  from  London  with  fifteen 
thousand  signatures  to  the  same  purport,  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ligion reported  in  favor  of  the  moderate  reforms  suggested  by 
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Falkland  and  Pym ;  and  the  firvt  of  these  was  embodied  by  the 
former  in  a  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  pasBed  the  Commons  almost  unanimously.  Rejected 
by  the  Lords  on  the  eve  of  the  King's  journey  to  Scotland,  it  was 
again  introduced  on  his  return ;  but,  in  spite  of  violent  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  the  bill  still  hung  fii-e  among  the 
Peers.  The  delay  roused  the  excited  crowd  of  Londoners  who 
gathered  around  Whitehall ;  the  bishops'  carriages  were  stopped; 
and  the  prelates  themselves  rabbled  on  their  way  to  the  Housa 
The  angry  pride  of  Williams  induced  ten  of  bis  fellow-bisliops 
to  declare  thomselves  prevented  fi-ora  attendance  in  Parliament, 
and  to  protest  agaiust  all  acta  done  in  their  absence  as  null  and 
void.  The  Protest  waa  met  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  by 
the  committal  of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  contest  gave  a  powerful  aid  to  the  projects  of  the  King. 
The  courtiers  declared  openly  that  the  rabbline  of  the  bishops 
proved  that  there  wea  "  no  free  Parliament,"  ana  strove  to  bring 
about  fresh  outrages  by  gathering  troops  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  seeRing  for  employment  in  the  Irish  war, 
and  pitting  them  against  the  crowds  at  Whitehall.  The  brawls 
of  the  two  parties,  who  gave  each  other  the  nicknames  of  "  Round- 
heads" and  "Caraliers,"  created  fresh  alarm  in  the  Parliameot: 
but  Charles  persisted  in  refusing  it  a  guard.  "  On  the  honor  of 
a  King,"  he  engaged  to  defend  them  from  violence  as  completely 
aa  his  own  children;  but  the  answer  had  hardly  been  given  when 
his  Attorney  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  accused 
Hampden,  Pym,  HoUis,  Strode,  and  Haalerig  of  high-treason  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  A  herald  at  arms  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
five  members.  All  constitutional  law  waa  set  aside  by  a  charge 
which  proceeded  perBunaUy  from  the  King,  which  deprived  the 
accused  of  their  legal  right  to  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  sum- 
moned them  befora  a  triouual  which  had  no  pretense  to  a  juris- 
diction over  them.  The  Commons  simply  promised  to  take  the 
demand  into  consideration, and  again  requested  a  guard.  "I  will 
reply  to-morrow,"  said  the  King.  On  the  morrow  he  BommoR* 
ed  three  hundred  gentlemen  to  follow  him,  and,  embracing  the 
Queen,  promised  her  that  in  an  hour  he  would  return  master  of 
his  kingdom.  A  mob  of  Cavaliers  joined  him  as  he  left  the  palace, 
and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  the  Elector-Palatine,  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said, "  I  must  for  a  time  borrow  your  chair  I** 
He  paused  with  a  sudden  confusion  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant 
spot  where  Pym  commonly  sat :  for  at  the  news  of  his  approach 
the  House  had  ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  began  in  slow,  broken  sentences, "  I  am  sorry  for  this 
occasion  of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Sergeantat- 
arms  upon  a  v%ry  important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by 
ray  command  were  aoonaed  of  high-treason,  whereunto  I  did  ex* 
peot  obedience,  and  not  a  message."  Treason,  he  went  on,  had 
no  privilege,  "  and  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  these 
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persons  thst  were  accused  are  here."  There  was  a  dead  Bileace, 
oqIt  broken  bv  his  reiterated  "  I  must  have  theni  wheresoever  I 
find  them."  He  again  paoBed,  but  the  stilloess  was  unbroken. 
Then  he  called  out, "la  Mr.Pym  here?"  There  was  no  answer; 
and  Charles,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  asked  him  whether  the  five 
members  were  there.  Lenthall  tell  on  his  knees,  and  replied  that 
be  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  aay  any  thing  save  what 
the  House  commanded  him.  "  Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  re- 
torted, "  'tis  no  matter.  I  think  my  eyes  ar^  as  good  as  another's !" 
There  was  another  Ion?  pause,  while  be  looked  carefully  over  the 
ranks  of  members.  "I  see,"  he  said  at  last,"  my  birds  are  flown, 
but  I  do  expect  yon  will  send  them  to  me."  It'  they  did  not,  he 
added,  he  wonld  seek  them  himself;  and  with  a  closing  protest 
that  he  never  intended  any  force,  "he  went  ont  of  the  Housej" 
Bays  an  eye-witness,  "in  a  more  discontented  and  angry  pas^on 
than  he  came  in." 

Xothing  but  the  absence  of  the  five  members,  and  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  Commons,  had  prevented  the  King's  outrage  from 
ending  in  bloodshed.  "It  was  believed,"  ssys  Whitelock,  who 
was  present  at  the  scene,  "that  if  the  King  had  found  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seized  them,  the  members  of  the 
House  wonld  have  endeavored  the  defense  of  them,  which  might 
have  proved  a  very  unhappy  and  sad  business."  Five  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  \u  England  would  hardly  have  stood 
tamely  by  while  the  bravoes  of  Whitehall  laid  hands  on  their 
leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament.  But  Charles  was  blind 
to  the  danger  of  his  new  course.  The  five  members  had  taken 
refug«  in  the  city,  and  it  was  there  that  on  the  next  day  the 
King  himself  demanded  their  sun-ender  from  the  aldermen  at 
Guildhall.  Cries  of  "  Privilege"  rang  around  him  as  he  returned 
through  the  streets :  the  writs  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
were  disregarded  by  the  sheriffs,  and  a  proclamation  issued  four 
days  later,  declaring  them  traitors,  was  answered  by  their  tri- 
umphant return  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  trained  bands  of  London 
and  Sonthwark  were  ou  foot,  and  the  London  watermen,  sworn 
"to  gnard  the  Parliament,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  'ESae"  escorted 
the  hve  members  as  they  passed  along  the  river  to  Westminster. 
Terror  drove  the  Cavsliers  from  Whitehall,  and  Charles  stood  sb- 
Bolutely  alone;  for  the  outrage  had  severed  him  for  the  moment 
from  his  new  friends  in  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  ministers, 
Falkland  and  Colepepper,  whom  he  had  chosen  among  them. 
But,  lonely  as  he  was,  Charles  had  resolved  on  war.  ruie  Ear) 
of  Newcastle  was  dispatched  to  muster  a  Royal  force  in  the 
north ;  and  ae  the  five  members  re-entered  the  House,  Charles 
withdrew  from  Whitehall.  Both  sides  prepared  for  the  coming 
struggle.  The  Queen  sailed  from  Dover  with  the  crown  jewels 
to  buy  munitions  of  war.  The  Cavaliers  again  gathered  around 
the  King,  and  the  Royalist  press  flooded  the  country  with  State 
papers  drawn  up  by  Hyde.  On  the  other  hand,  monnted  pro- 
cessions of  freeholders  from  Bnukingliamshire  and  Kent  traversed 
idondon  on  their  iray  to  Sl  Stephen's,  vowing  to  live  and  die  with 
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the  Parliament.  The  Tower  was  blockaded,  and  the  two  great 
araensls,  Portemoutb  and  Hull,  secured  b^  Fym's  forethought. 
Tlie  Lords  were  soared  out  of  their  policy  of  obstruction  by  his 
bold  announcement  of  the  new  position  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  The  Commons,"  said  their  leader,  "  wiU  be  glad  to 
have  yonr  concurrence  and  t^lp  in  saving  the  kingdom;  but  if 
tbey  tail  of  it,  it  should  not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty. 
And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  tbey  shall  be  sorry 
that  the  story  of  this  present  Parliament  should  tell  posterity 
that  in  so  great  a  danger  and  extremity  the  Honse  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone."  The  effect  of 
Pym's  words  was  seen  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  ezoloding 
bishops  from  tbd  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point,  however, 
was  to  secure  armed  support  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  here 
both  sides  were  in  a  dinlonlty.  Previous  to  the  innovationa  in- 
troduced by  the  Tndors,  and  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Bill  against  pressing  soldiers,  the  Sing  in  himself  had  no  power 
of  calUug  on  bis  subjects  generally  to  bear  arms,  save  for  pur- 
poses  of  restoring  order  or  meeting  foreign  invasion.  On  the 
other  band,  no  one  contended  that  such  a  power  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without  the  King ;  and  Charles 
steadily  refused  to  consent  to  the  Militia  Bill,  in  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  was  given  in  every  county  to  men 
devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Both  parlies  therefore  broke 
thronqh  constitutional  precedent,  the  Parliament  in  appointing 
Lord  Lientenants  of  the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the  two  Houses, 
Charles  is  levying  forces  by  Royal  oommisdons  of  array.  The 
King's  great  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  arms,  and  at  the  end  of 
April  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine  of  the 
north,  and  demanded  admission.  The  new  governor,  Sir  John 
Hotham,  fell  on  his  knees,  but  refused  to  open  the  gates ;  and 
the  avowal  of  his  act  by  the  Parliament  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  new  Royalist  party  among  its  members  from 
their  seals  at  Westminster.  Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Hyde, 
with  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, joined  Charles  at  York ;  and  Lyttelton,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
followed  with  the  Great  Seal.  But  the  King's  warlike  projects 
were  still  checked  by  the  general  opposition  of  the  country.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  which  he  convened 
on  Heyworth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition  praying  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  gif^a  of  plate  from  the 
Universities  and  nobles  of  bis  party,  arms  and  money  were  still 
wanting  for  his  new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on  the  other  hand, 
sained  in  unity  and  vigor  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  RoyalisUk 
The  Militia  was  rapidly  enrolled,  Lord  Warwick  named  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  a  loan  opened  in  the  city,  to  which  the 
women  brought  even  tlieir  weddin£;-rings.  The  tone  of  the  two 
Houses  had  risen  with  the  threat  of  force ;  and  their  last  proposals 
demanded  the  powers  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Royal 
ministers,  naming  guardians  for  the  Royal  children,  and  of  virtu- 
ally controlling  mUitary, civil,  and  religious  afikira.    "Iflgrftnted 
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yoar  demanda,"  replied  Charles, "  I  should  be  no  more  thsn  the 
mere  pbantom  of  a  king." 


SaeUon  TII.-The  Clrll  War.    Jnlr,  1842-Ans.,  1646. 

[AuthoritUs. — To  thou  eivea  in  the  preruNu  Mction  w«  miy  add  Waiburton'f 
biograph;  of  Prince  Rupert,  Mr.  Clament  Marldum's  idmirabla  life  of  Fairfax,  the 
Fairfax  Correspondence,  and  Ladlow'g  "  Memoirg."  Sprig's  "  Anglia  Rediviva  " 
gives  the  htai  accoant  of  the  New  Model  and  its  doings.  For  Cromwell,  tbe  prima- 
rr  anthoritj-  U  Hr.  Carljle's  "  Lift  and  Lettan,"  an  inTalnable  store  of  docnmeDtB, 
«dit«d  with  the  care  of  aa  antiqaarian  and  the  genim  of  a  poet.  Clweadon,  who 
ta  BOW  of  great  lalna,  girea  a  fins  acooant  of  the  Comish  riaingO 


The  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  folloired  on  both  sides  by 
preparations  for  immediate  war.  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis  be- 
came the  giiidina'  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which 
was  oreated  by  Parliament  as  its  administrative  organ;  English 
and  Scotch  officers  were  diawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lord 
Essex  named  oommander  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  honie.  The  confidence  on  the  Parliamentary  side 
was  great:  "  we  all  thought  one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  con- 
fessed after  the  first  encounter ;  for  the  King  was  almost  destitute 
wt  money  and  arms,  and,  in  spite  of  liia  Btrenuous  efibrts  to  ritise  re- 
oraits,  he  was  emharraased  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  adherents 
to  begin  the  strugsle.  Resolved,  however,  to  force  on  a  contest, 
he  raiaed  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham  "  on  the  evening  of 
a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day,"  but  the  country  made  no  an- 
swer to  hia  appeal ;  while  Essex,  who  had  quitted  London  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  with  orders  from  the  Parliament  to 
follow  the  King, "  and  by  battle  or  other  way  i-escue  him  from  his 
perfidious  councilors  and  restore  him  to  Parliament,"  mustered  his 
army  at  Northampton.  Charles  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  and 
the  dasih  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse  would  have  ended  the  war; 
but  Essex  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and  trusted  to  reduce 
Charles  to  submission  by  a  show  of  force.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  King  fallen  back  on  Slirewsbnry  than  the  whole  face  of  af- 
fairs suddenly  changed.  Catholics  and  Royalists  rallied  fast  to  his 
standard,  and  a  bold  maroh  on  London  drew  Essex  from  his  inac- 
tivity at  Worcester  to  protect  the  capital  The  two  armies  fell  in 
with  one  another  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near  Banbury,  The  en- 
counter was  a  surprise,  and  the  battle  whiuh  followed  was  little 
more  than  a  confused  combat  of  horse.  At  its  outset  the  deser- 
tion of  Sir  Faithful  Forteaoue,  with  a  whole  regiment,  threw  the 
Parliamentary  forces  into  disorder,  while  the  Royalist  horse  on 
either  wing  drove  their  opponents  from  the  field ;  but  the  reserve 
of  Lord  Essex  broke  the  Koynliat  foot,  which  formed  the  centre  of 
the  King's  line,  and  though  hia  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  brought 
back  hie  squadrons  in  time  to  save  Charles  from  capture  or  flight, 
the  night  fell  on  a  drawn  hattla  The  moral  advantage,  however, 
rested  with  the  King.    Enex  had  learned  that  his  troopers  were 
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no  match  for  tho  Cavaliei-s,  and  hia  wiclidrawal  to  Warwick  left 
open  the  road  to  the  capital.  Rupert  pressed  for  an  inBtant  march 
on  London,  but  the  proposal  found  stubborn  opponents  among  the 
moderate  Royalists,  who  dreaded  the  complete  triumph  of  Charles 
as  much  as  his  defeat.  The  King  therefore  paused  for  the  time  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  upvoarions  welcome;  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  its  gamson  deliveivd  Reading  to  Rupert's 
hoi-se,  and  his  daring  capture  of  Brentford  drew  the  Royal  army 
ill  his  support  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  panic  of  the 
Loiidouei-s  was  already  over,  and  the  junction  of  their  train-bands 
with  the  army  of  Essex  forced  Charles  to  &11  back  again  on  bis  old 
qnarterB.  But  though  Parliament  rallied  quickly  from  the  blow 
of  Edgehill,  the  war,  as  its  area  widened  through  the  winter,  went 
steadily  for  the  EinK>  The  fortification  of  Oxford  gave  him  a  firm 
hold  on  the  midland  counties ;  while  the  balance  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  north  was  oveithrown  by  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle, with  the  force  he  had  raised  in  Northumberland,  apon  York. 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  that  county,  was  thrown 
back  on  the  manufautaring  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where  Pu- 
ritaniKm  found  its  stronghold;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  with 
arms  from  Holland  encouraged  the  Royal  army  to  push  its  scouts 
across  the  Trent,  and  threaten  the  eastern  counties,  which  held 
firmly  for  the  Parliament.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  shown  by  the 
vigorons  exertions  of  the  two  Houses.  The  negotiations  which 
had  gone  on  into  the  spring  were  broken  off  by  the  old  demand 
that  the  King  should  return  to  his  Parliament ;  London  was  forti- 
fied ;  and  n  tax  of  two  millions  a  year  was  laid  on  the  dietriets 
which  adhered  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Essex,  whose  army 
had  been  freshly  equipped,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Oxford ; 
but  though  the  King  held  himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  west, 
the  Earl  shrank  from  again  risking  his  raw  army  in  an  encounter. 
He  confined  himself  to  the  recapture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month 
of  idle  encampment  around  Bnll,  while  disease  thinned  his  ranks 
and  the  Royalists  beat  np  his  quarters. 

While  Essex  lingered  and  nianfleuvred,  Charles  boldly  detached 
a  part  of  his  small  force  at  Oxford  to  strengthen  a  Royalist  rising 
in  the  west.  Nowhere  was  the  Royal  cause  to  take  bo  brave  or 
noble  a  form  as  among  the  Coniishmen.  Cornwall  stood  apart 
fram  the  general  life  of  England  :  ont  off  from  it  not  only  by  dif- 
ferences of  blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendeniies  of  its 
people,  who  clung  with  a  Celtic  loyalty  to  their  local  chieflains, 
and  suffered  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  to  determine  their  own. 
They  had  as  yet  done  little  more  than  keep  the  war  ont  of  their 
own  county  ;  but  the  march  of  a  small  Parliamentary  force  under 
Lord  Stamford  npon  Lannceston  forced  them  into  action.  A  little 
band  of  Cornishmen  gathered  around  the  chivalrous  Sir  Bevil  Green* 
vi),  "  so  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  officers  had  but  a  bis- 
coit  a  day,"  and  with  only  a  handful  of  jiowder  for  the  whole  force ; 
but  starving  and  ontniimbered  as  they  were,  they  sealed  the  steep 
rise  of  Stratton  Hill,  sword  in  hand,  and  drove  Stamford  back  on 
Exeter,  with  a  loss  of  two  tbonsand  men,  hia  ordnance  and  ba^ 
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gage  trail].  Sir  Ralph  HoptoD,  the  heat  of  the  Royalist  generalg, 
took  the  command  of  their  army  as  it  advanced  into  Somerset,  ami 
drew  the  stretis  of  the  war  into  the  west.     Essex  dispatched  a 

Eicked  force  nnder  Sir  William  Waller  to  check  their  advance ; 
ut  Somerset  was  already  lost  ere  he  reached  Bath,  and  the  Corn- 
ishmen  stormed  his  strong  position  on  Lansdowne  Hill  in  the  teeth 
of  his  guDB.  But  the  stubborn  figlit  robbed  the  victors  of  their 
leaders:  Hopton  was  woundeii, Gn^nvil  slnin, and  with  them  iell 
ibe  two  heroes  of  the  little  army,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  Sir 
John  Trevaoion,  "  both  young,  neither  of  them  above  eight  and 
twenty,  of  entire  friendship  to  one  another,  and  to  Sir  Bevli  Gi-een- 
vil."  Waller,  beaten  as  he  was,  hung  on  their  weakened  force  as 
it  moved  for  aid  apon  Oxford,  and  succeeded  in  cooping  up  the  foot 
in  Devizes.  But  the  horse  broke  through,  and  joining  an  army 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief  under  Wilmot,  afterward  Loi-d 
Rochester,  turned  back,  and  dashed  Waller's  army  to  pieces  in  a 
fresh  victory  on  Roundway  Down.  The  Cornish  rising  seemed  to 
liave  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  Strengthened  by  their  earlier 
successes,  and  hy  the  succors  which  his  Queen  brought  from  the 
north,  Charles  had  already  prepared  to  advance,  when  Rupert, 
in  a  daring  raid  upon  Wycombe,  met  a  party  of  Parliamentary 
horse,  with  Hampden  at  its  head,  od  Chalgrove  field.  The  skii-- 
tiiisb  ended  id  the  success  of  the  Royalists,  and  Hampden  was  seen 
riding  off  the  field  "before  the  action  was  done,  which  he  never 
used  to  do,  and  with  his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands 
npon  the  neck  of  his  hoi-se."  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
death  seemed  an  omen  of  the  rutu  of  the  cause  he  loved.  Disaster 
followed  disaster.  Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  peace,  fell 
WkonlJjcbridge;  whileacowardly  surrender  of  Bristol  toPiince 
Rupert  gave  Charles  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  west.  The  news  fell  on  the  Parliament  "  like  a  sentence 
of  death."  The  Lords  debated  nothing  hut  proposals  of  peace. 
London  itself  was  divided;  "a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of 
BDbstaDtial  citizens"  clamored  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  for 
peace ;  and  a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who  remained  at  Weat^ 
minster  to  the  camp  at  Oxford  proved  the  general  despair  of  the 
Parliament's  success. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Waller 
was  received  on  his  return  from  Roundway  Hill  "  as  if  he  had 
brought  the  King  prisoner  with  him."  A  new  army  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Manchester  to  check  the  progi-ess  of 
Newcastle.  In  the  west,  indeed,  things  stilt  went  badly.  Prince 
Maurice  continued  Rupert's  career  of  success,  and  the  conquest  of 
Barnstaple  and  Exeter  secured  Devon  for  the  King.  Gloucester 
alone  interrupted  the  communications  between  his  forces  in  Bris- 
tol and  in  the  north ;  and  Charles  moved  against  the  city,  with 
hope  of  a  speedy  snrrender.  But  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
town  called  Essex  to  its  relief.  It  was  rednced  to  a  single  barrel 
of  powder  when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise  the 
uege;  and  the  Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  London, 
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after  an  indecisive  enga^emcot  near  Newbury,  in  which  Lord 
B'alklaod  fdl,  "  ingemiiiatiDZ  '  Peace,  peace !' "  and  the  IxtudoD 
train-bsuda  flung  Rupert's  noreemen  roughly  ofi*  their  frout  of 
pikeB.  Id  this  posture  of  his  afiairs  nothing  but  a  great  victorj 
could  have  saved  the  Kiag,  for  the  day  which  wiinuued  the  tn- 
umpbaut  i-eturn  of  £ssex  witiieesed  the  solemn  taking  of  the  Cov- 
enant. Pym  had  resolved,  at  last,  to  fliug  the  Scotch  sword  into 
the  wavering  balance ;  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Parliament** 
cause  Sir  llarry  Vane  bad  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh  to  ar- 
range the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scotland  would  be  given. 
First  among  them  stood  the  demand  of  a  "unity  in  Religion:** 
an  adoption,  in  other  words,  of  the  Preshyterian  system  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Events  had  moved  so  rapidly  since  the  ear- 
lier debates  on  Church  government  in  the  Commons  that  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  Idnd  had  become  a  necessity.  The  bishops  to  ft 
man,  and  tlie  bulk  of  the  clergy  whose  bent  was  pui'ely  episcopal, 
had  joined  the  Royal  cause,  and  were  being  expelled  from  thuir 
livings  as  "delinquents."  Some  new  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  religious  necessities  of 
the  country ;  and,  though  Pym  and  the  leading  statesmen  were 
Btili  in  opinion  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  growing  force  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  as  Weil  us  the  needs  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  seek 
such  n  system  in  the  adoption  of  ttie  Scotch  disotpline.  Scotland, 
for  its  part,  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  was  necessary 
for  its  own  security;  and  whatever  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Vauc's  wary  and  rapid  negotiations  were  i-emovcd  by  the  poll* 
ov  of  the  King.  While  the  Parliament  looked  for  aid  to  the  north, 
dharles  had  long  been  seeking  assistance  from  tlte  Iiish  rebels. 
The  Massaci'c  ha>d  left  them  the  objects  of  a  vengeful  bate  snch  as 
England  had  hardly  known  before,  but  with  Charles  they  were 
simply  countei-s  in  his  game  of  king-ci-afK  The  conclusion  of  a 
tmce  with  them  left  the  army  under  Lord  Uimond,  which  had 
hitherto  held  their  revolt  in  check,  at  the  King's  dii>posaI  for  serv- 
ice in  England;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  secured  a  force  of 
Irish  Catholics  to  support  by  their  landing  in  Argyleshire  a  rising 
of  the  Highlands  under  Montrose,  which  aimed  at  tbe  overthrow  of 
the  government  at  Edinburgh.  None  of  the  King's  schemes  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  theses  On  their  discovery, officer  atler  of^ 
ficer  in  his  own  army  Qang  down  their  commissions,  the  peers  who 
had  fled  to  Oxford  fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist 
reaction  in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an  end.  Scotland, 
anxious  for  its  own  safety,  hastened  to  sign  the  Covenant;  and  the 
Commons, "  with  nplifted  hands,"  swore  in  St.  Margaret's  chnrch 
to  observe  it.  They  pledged  themselves  to  "  biing  the  Ohnrohes 
of  Qod  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uni- 
formity in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, diraction  for  worship,  and  catechizing;  that  we  and  our 
posterity  after  us  may  as  bretliren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Ix>rd  may  delight  to  live  in  the  midst  of  as:"  to  extirpate  pop- 
ery, prelacy,  superstition,  schism,  and  profaneneas;  to  "preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  tbe  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of 
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the  kingdom;*'  to  pnnieh  tnalignanU  and  opponeDta  of  reformatiou 
in  Charuh  and  State ;  to  "  unite  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  firm  peace 
and  anion  to  all  posterity.**  The  Covenant  ended  with  a  solemn 
aoknowiedgment  of  nstionat  sin,  and  a  vow  of  reformation.  "  Our 
true,  UQfei>^ued  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavor  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  private, 
in  all  duties  we  owe  to  Ood  and  man,  is  to  amend  our  lives,  and 
each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation." 
The  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the  last  work  of  Pym, 
bat  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
and  whiob  was  carried  out  by  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms," who  were  intrusted  after  his  death  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  afiaii'S.  Three  strong  armies,  compriiiing 
a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  had  been  raised  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Essex,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  wstcbing  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  following  him  if  he 
moved,  as  was  expected,  to  the  north  against  the  Scots.  Waller, 
with  the  army  of  the  west,  was  ordered  to  check  Prince  Maurice, 
in  Dorset  and  Devon.  The  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men  which 
Iiad  been  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  which 
Cromwell's  name  was  becoming  famous  as  a  leader,  was  raised 
into  a  third  array  under  Lord  Manchester,  and  directed  to  co-oper- 
ate in  Yorksbii'e  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.  Charles 
was  at  once  thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  Irish  troops  whose  aid 
be  had  secured  by  his  trnce  with  the  rebels  were  cat  to  pieces  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  England,  those  who  landed  in  the  south  by 
Waller,  and  their  fellows  in  Cheshire  by  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax.  The 
bands  of  the  last  commander  had  been  freed  by  the  march  of  New- 
castle to  the  Border,  which  the  Scots  were  orossing  "  in  a  great 
frost  and  enow ;"  but  after  his  dispersion  of  the  Irish  troops,  be  at 
once  called  back  his  opponent  to  York  by  a  victory  ou  his  return 
over  the  forces  which  the  Marquis  had  left  to  protect  the  capital. 
The  plan  of  Pym  was  now  rapidly  developed.  Essex  and  Waller 
joined  in  the  blockade  of  Oxford,  while  Manchester  and  Fairfax 
nnited  with  the  Scots  under  the  walls  of  York.  Kewcastle's  cry 
for  aid  had  already  been  answered  by  the  dispatch  of  Prince  Kupert 
from  Oxford  to  gather  forces  on  the  Welsh  border ;  and  the  brill- 
iant parUsan,  after  breaking  the  sieges  of  Kewark  and  Latham 
Bouse,  burst  over  the  Lancashire  Hills  into  Yorkshire,  slipped  by 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  his  way  untouched  into  York. 
But  the  success  of  his  feat  of  arms  tempted  him  to  a  fi-esh  act  of 
daring :  he  resolved  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  two  armies  as  they  &ced  each  other  on  Marston 
Moor  brought  on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engagement 
On  the  one  flank  a  charge  of  the  King's  hoi-se  broke  tliat  of  the 
Scotch ;  on  the  other,  Cromwell's  brigade  of  "  Ii-onsides  "  won  as 
complete  a  sDCcesa  over  Rupert's  troopers.  "  God  made  them  as 
Btnbble  to  onr  swords,"  wrote  the  general  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
bnt  in  the  heat  of  victory  he  called  back  his  men  from  the  uhasc 
to  back  Manobester  in  his  attack  on  tbe  Royalist  foot,  and  to  rout 
their  other  wing  of  horse  as  it  returned  breathless  from  pursHlng 
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the  ScottL  Xowhere  bad  the  fightiog  been  bo  fierce.  A  youn^ 
Puritao  wlio  lay  dying  on  tbe  field  told  Oromweil  as  he  betit  over 
hiin  that  one  thing  lay  ou  bis  spirit.  "I  asked  him  what  it  wa»," 
Cromwell  wrote  afterward.  "He  told  me  it  was  that  God  had 
not  Buffered  him  to  be  any  more  tbe  exeoutioDer  of  hia  enemies.** 
At  iiight-fall  all  was  over ;  and  the  Royalist  oaQse  in  the  north 
had  perished  at  a  single  blow.  Newcastle  fled  over-sea;  York 
surrendered,  and  Rapert,  with  hardly  a  man  at  his  back,  rode 
southward  to  Oxford.  The  blow  was  the  more  teriible  that  it  f«ll 
on  Charles  at  a  moment  when  his  triumph  in  every  other  quarter 
was  being  secui'ed  by  a  senes  of  brilliant  and  unexpected  success- 
es. Atler  a  month's  siege  the  King  had  escaped  from  Oztbrd; 
had  waited  till  E^sex  marched  into  the  west;  and  then,  turning 
fiercely  on  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bndge,  had  driven  him  back 
broken  to  London,  two  days  before  tbe  battle  at  Harston  Moor. 
OharlcB  followed  up  his  suocess  by  hurrying  in  the  track  of  E!ssex, 
whom  he  hoped  to  crush  between  his  own  force  and  that  tinder 
Prince  Maurice  which  the  Earl  had  marched  to  attack.  By  a  fatal 
error,  Essex  plunjjed  into  Coruwall,  where  the  country  was  hos- 
tile, and  whera  the  King  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills,  drew 
his  lines  tightly  around  his  army,  and  forced  the  whole  body  of 
the  foot  to  surrender  at  his  mercy,  while  the  horse  cut  their  way 
through  the  besiegers,  and  Essex  himself  fled  by  sea  to  London. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  was  signalized  by  a  Royalist  triumph  in 
Scotland  which  promised  to  undo  what  Marston  Moor  had  done. 
The  plot  which  had  long  since  been  formed  for  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  whs  revived  by  the  landinir  of  Irish  soldiers  in  Argyle, 
Montrose,  throwing  himself  into  the  Highlands,  called  the  rlnns  to 
arms;  and  flinging  his  new  force  on  that  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  gamed  a  victory  which  enabled  hira  to  occupy  Perth, 
to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to  spread  terror  to  Edinbni^b,  The  news 
fii-ed  Charles,  as  he  came  np  from  the  west,  to  venture  on  a  march 
upon  London ;  but  though  the  Scots  were  detained  by  the  siege  of 
Newcastle,  the  rest  of  the  victors  at  Marston  Moor  lay  in  his  path 
at  Newbury,  and  their  force  was  strengthened  by  the  army  which 
had  surrendered  in  Cornwall,  and  was  s^sin  brought  into  the  field. 
The  fnrions  charges  of  the  Royalists  failed  to  break  the  Parlia- 
mentary  squadrons,  and  the  soldrrrs  of  Essex  wiped  away  the 
shame  of  their  defeat  by  flinging  themselves  on  the  cannon  they, 
had  lost,  and  bringing  them  back  in  triumph  to  their  lines.  Crom-  ' 
well  seized  the  moment  of  victory,  and  begged  hard  to  be  snfTcred 
to  charge  with  his  single  brigade.  But  Manchester,  like  Esxex, 
shrank  from  a  crowning  victory  over  the  King.  Charles  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  his  army  to  Oxford,  and  even  to  reappear  nn- 
uhe<:ked  in  the  field  of  his  defeat. 

The  quarrel  of  Cromwell  with  Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury 
was  destined  to  give  a  new  color  and  direction  to  the  war.  Pym, 
in  fact,  had  hardly  been  borne  to  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey 
before  England  instinctively  recogniEcd  a  successor  of  yet  greater 
genius  in  the  victor  of  Marston  Moor.  Born  in  the  closing  years 
of  Elizabeth's  r^gn,  the  child  of  a  cadet  of  the  great  bouse  of  the 
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Cromwells  of  Hincliinbrook,  and  connected  throtizh  liis  mother 
wiili  Hampden  and  St.  John,  Oliver  had  been  retailed  by  his  fa- 
ther's death  from  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge  to  the  little  family 
estate  at  Huntingdon,  whiuli  he  quitted  fur  a  farm  at  Stives. 
We  have  already  seen  Iiis  mood  during  the  years  of  Tyranny,  as 
he  dwell  in  "prolonging"  and  "blackness"  amid  fancies  of  com- 
ing death,  the  melanvh'ily  which  formed  the  ground  of  his  nature 
feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of  the  time.    But  his  energy  made 


Oliver  had  himself  been  returned  to  that  of  1628,  and  the  town 
of  Cambridge  Dent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  Long.  It  is  in  the  latter  th»t  a  courtier,  Sir  Philip 
Warwick, gives  ua  our  first  glimpse  of  his  actual  appearance :  "I 
came  into  the  House  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gen- 
tleman speaking  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  appareled,  for 
it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an 
ill  uonntry  tailor.  His  liuen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean;  and  I 
remember  s  speck  or  two  of  blood  was  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  M'lthont  a  hat- 
bsiid.  Hifl  stature  was  of  a  good  siie;  bis  sword  stuck  close  to 
big  side;  his  countenance  swollen  and  i-eddish;  his  vi>ice  sharp 
and  nntunsble,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor."  He  was  al- 
reaily  "  much  hearkened  unto,"  but  his  power  was  to  assert  itnelf 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.  He  appeared  at  the  bend  of  a 
troop  of  his  own  raising  at  Edgehill ;  but  with  the  eye  of  a  born 
toldier  he  at  once  saw  the  blot  in  the  army  of  Essex.  "A  set  of 
peer  tapstere  and  town  apprentices,"  he  warned  Hampden, "  would 
never  tight  against  men  of  honor;"  and  be  pointed  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm as  tne  one  weapon  which  could  meet  and  turn  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Cavalier.  Even  to  Hampden  the  plan  seemed  impi'ac- 
tii^hle;  but  the  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  which  Ci-omwell 
raised  tor  the  Association  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  which  soon 
became  known  as  his  Ironsides,  wns  formed  strictly  of  "  men  of 
religion."  He  spent  his  fortune  freely  on  the  task  ho  set  him- 
selt:  "The  business.  .  .  hath  had  of  me  in  money  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  ponnds,  therefore  my  private  estate  can  do 
little  to  help  the  public.  ...  I  have  little  money  of  my  own  [left] 
to  help  my  soldiers."  But  they  were  "a  lovely  company,  he 
*  tells  his  friend  with  soldierly  pride.  No  blasphemy,  drinking, 
disorder,  or  impiety  were  suffered  in  their  ranks.  "  Not  a  man 
swiears  but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence."  Nor  was  his  choice  of 
"men  of  religion  "  the  only  innovation  Cromwell  introdnoed  into 
his  new  regiment  The  social  conditions  which  restricted  com- 
mand to  men  of  birth  were  disregarded.  "It  may  be,"  he  wrote 
m  answer  to  complaints  from  the  committee  of  the  Association, 
It  provokes  yonr  spirit  to  Bee  such  plain  men  made  captains  of 
none.  It  had  been  well  that  men  of  honor  and  birth  had  entered 
fnlo  their  employments;  but  why  do  they  not  appear?  But  eee- 
■ng  it  is  necessary  the  work  mnst  go  on,  better  plain  men  than 
none;  bat  best  to  have  men  patient  of  irants, &itnfnl  and  consci- 
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entiona  in  their  employment,  and  sncb,  I  hope,  these  will  approve 
themselves."  The  words  paint  Cromwelrs  temper  aconrately 
enough :  he  is  far  more  of  tne  practical  Boidier  than  of  the  theo- 
logical reformer;  though  his  genius  ali'eady  breaks  in  apon  his 
nnstocratio  and  conservative  sympathies,  and  catches  gUmpsea  of 
the  social  revolution  to  whicn  the  war  was  drifting.  "I  had 
rather,"  he  once  burst  out  impatiently, "  have  a  plain  rasset-coat- 
ed  captain,  that  knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  be 
knows,  than  what  yon  call  a  gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else.  I 
honor  a  gentleman  that  Is  so  indeed"  he  ends,  with  a  character- 
istic return  to  his  more  common  mood  of  feeling.  T)ie  same  prac- 
tical temper  broke  out  in  an  innovation  whicn  bad  more  imine* 
diate  results.  Bitter  as  had  been  his  hatred  of  the  bishoM,  and 
strenuously  as  he  had  worked  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Church 
government,  Cromwell,  like  most  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  tbe  new  Presbyterian  ism,  and 
the  Presbyterians  were  more  than  content  with  him.  Lord  Man- 
chester " suffered  him  to  guide  the  army  at  his  pleasure."  "Tbe 
mnn,  Cromwell "  writes  the  Scotchman  Baillie, "  is  a  very  wise  and 
active  head,  universally  well  beloved  as  religious  and  etont." 
Bat  agsinst  dissidents  from  their  own  system,  the  Presbyterians 
were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Nonconform- 
ity wns  now  rising  every  day  Into  larger  proportions,  while  the 
new  claim  of  liberty  of  worship  was  becoming  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  Cromwell  met  the  problem  in  his  nnspecula- 
tive  fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldiers  and  good  men ;  and,  if 
they  were  these,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  the  Leveler  found 
entry  among  bis  Ironsides.  "  Yon  woatd  respect  them,  did  you 
see  them,"  be  nnswered  the  panio-stncken  Presbyterians,  who 
charged  them  with  "  Anabaptistry  "  and  revolutionary  aims ;  "  they 
are  no  Anabaptists:  they  are  honest,  sober  Christians;  tlioy  ex- 
pect to  be  nsed  as  men."  He  was  soon  to  be  driven  —  as  in  the 
social  change  we  noticed  before — to  a  ftr  latter  and  grander  point 
of  view.  "  The  State,"  he  boldly  laid  down  at  last, "  in  choo«ng 
men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  will- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfiesi"  But  as  yet  he  was  buNer 
with  his  new  regiment  than  with  theories ;  and  the  Ironsides  were 
no  sooner  in  action  than  they  proved  themselves  such  soldiers  as 
the  war  had  never  seen  yet.  "  Truly  they  were  never  beaten  at 
all,"  their  leader  said  proudly  at  its  close.  At  Winceby  fight 
they  charged  "unging  psalms,"  cleared  Lincolnshire  of  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  freed  the  eastern  oonnties  from  all  danger  from  New- 
castle'* part.  At  Marston  Moor  they  faced  and  routed  Rupert's 
chivalry.  At  Newbury  it  was  only  Manchester's  Felaatance  tbat 
hindered  them  from  completing  the  min  of  Charlea, 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  orifaniaation  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Ironsides;  his  militar;^  genius  had  displayed  itself  at 
Harston  Moor.  Newbury  first  raised  him  into  a  poiitioal  leader. 
"  Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effective  proaeeutton  of 
the  war,"  he  said  to  the  Commons  after  his  qnarrel  with  Man- 
"  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  those  of  sol- 
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diere  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a.  war,  we  ehail  make  the 
kiDgdoni  weary  of  as,  and  bate  the  name  of  a  Parliament."  But 
nnder  the  leaders  who  at  present  conducted  it  a  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were,  in  Cromweli's  plain  words, 
"afraid  to  conquer."  Ttiey  desired  not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to 
force  bint  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  sti'ength  remaining  as 
might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King.  The  oidloy- 
alty,  too,  clogged  their  enterprise ;  they  shrank  from  the  taint  of 
treason.  "  If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester  ui^ed  at  New- 
bury, "he  will  still  be  Kiug;  if  he  bent  ns,  he  will  hang  ns  all  for 
traitors."  To  a  mood  like  this  Ci-omwell's  reply  seemed  horrible, 
**I1'I  met  the  King  in  battle,  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  King 
as  at  another."  The  army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  Edge- 
hill,  was  not  an  army  to  conquer  with,  Now,  as  then,  be  urged 
that  till  the  whole  force  was  new  modeled,  and  placed  under  a 
stricter  discipline, "  thev  must  not  expect  any  notable  success  in 
any  tiling  they  went  about."  But  the  first  step  in  snoh  a  reor- 
ganisation most  be  a  change  of  officers.  The  army  was  led  and 
officered  by  members  of  the  two  Houses  and  the  ^If-renouncing 
Ordinance,  which  was  introduced  by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  de- 
clared the  tenure  of  civil  or  military  offices  incompatible  with  a 
seat  in  cither.  In  spite  of  a  long  and  hitter  resistance,  which  was 
jnstiiied  at  a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  followed 
this  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bonnd  the  army  to  the 
Parliament,  the  drif\  of  pnbiio  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  with- 
stood. The  passage  of  the  Ordinance  brought  about  the  retire- 
ment of  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller;  and  the  new  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  army  went  rapidly  on  nnder  a  new  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in  York- 
shire, and  who  had  been  raised  into  fame  by  his  victory  at  Nant- 
wich  and  bis  bravery  at  Mai'ston  Moor.  The  principles  on  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  Ironsides  were  carried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  "New  Model."  The  one  aim  was  to  get  together 
twenty  thousand  "honest"  men.  "Bo  careful,"  Cromwell  wrote, 
*'  what  captains  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted.  A 
&w  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  you  ohoose  godly, 
honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow  Uiem." 
The  result  was  a  curious  medley  of  men  of  different  ranks  among 
the  officers  of  the  New  Model.  The  bulk  of  those  in  high  com- 
mand remained  men  of  noble  or  gentle  blood — Montagues,  Pick- 
eriiigB.Fortescues,  Sheffields,  Sidneys,  and  the  like.  But  side  by 
side  with  these,  though  in  far  smaller  proportion,  were  seen  officers 
like  Ewer,  who  had  been  a  serving-man,  like  Okey,  who  bad  beeh 
a  drayman,  or  Rainsborough,  who  had  been  a  "skipper  at  sea." 
Squally  strange  was  the  mixture  of  religions  in  its  ranlcs.  A  olanse 
In  the  Act  for  new  modeling  the  army  had  enabled  Fairfax  to 
dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant  in  the  case  of"  godly 
men;"  and  among  the  farmers  from  the  esstem  counties,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  its  privates,  dissidence  of  every  type,  had  g^n- 
ed  a  firm  foothold.  A  result  hardly  less  notable,  tbongh  lese  fore- 
seen, was  the  youth  of  tbe  officers.    Among  those  in  hi^h  com* 
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mand  there  were  few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  fu^ 
Fait'lkx  was  but  thirty-three,  and  moat  of  bis  ooloncis  were  even 
younger.  Of  the  political  aspect  of  the  Nuw  Model  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  eiiergy  was  direuted  solely 
to  "  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecutiou  of  the  war."  The  eSbrti 
of  the  peaue  party  were  frustrated  at  the  vei'y  moment  wbeD 
Fairfax  was  ready  for  action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From 
the  moment  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  Farliameiit,  the  Scotch  Conimlesianeni  had 
been  backed  by  the  former  in  pi'essing  for  fresh  negotiations  with 
Charles  These  were  opened  at  Uxbridge,  and  prolonged  for  six 
months;  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  had  held  oat 
through  the  winter  were  suddenly  withdrawn  in  the  spring.  He 
saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army  dissolved  and  rtiined 
by  the  new  modeling,  at  the  instant  when  news  came  fi-om  Scot- 
land of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and  of  his  over- 
throw of  t)ie  Marquis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  victory  of  Inver- 
loiihy.  "Before  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror,"! 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid  with  a  brave 
army."  The  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  once  broken  of^ 
and  a  few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march 
to  the  north,  w^ere  he  hoped  to  tbrm  a  junction  with  Montrose, 
Leicester  was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the 
eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw 
Charles  back  again  by  a  blockade  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his 
track.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain 
hie  command  for  a  few  days,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the 
King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from 
the  troops.  The  two  armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  northwest 
of  Northampton.  The  King  was  eager  to  fight.  "  Never  have 
my  afliiirs  been  in  as  good  a  state,"  he  ciied ;  and  Prinee  Rupert 
was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experiment.  "  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  draw 
up  ana  march  in  gallant  order  toward  ns,  and  we,  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having 
commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone 
about  my  business,  but  smile  ont  to  Ood  in  praises,  in  as.-inranGO 
of  victory,  because  Ood  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and 
Goo  did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  chame  of  llupcrl 
uphill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  Ii-eton ;  while 
t)ie  Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  disuharge,  clubbed  their  muskets 
and  fell  on  the  centre  under  Fairfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and 
:4tubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the 
left.  A  single  charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale, 
who  had  already  fled  before  them  at  Mamton  Moor;  and,  holding 
his  troops  firmly  in  hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  fiank 
of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  success.  A  panic  of 
the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  flight  from  the  field,  aided  his  efforts: 
it  was  ID  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  pa^ 
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soit,  that  Charles,  in  a  pasBion  of  deepair,  called  on  his  troopers 
for  "one  chnrge  more."  The  battle  was  over:  artillery,  baggaije, 
even  tlie  Royal  papers,  fell  iuto  the  conqueror's  hands ;  five  thou- 
sand men  surrendered;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
his  headloni;  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Churles  ivandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces,  Fatr- 
fsx  marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  routed  the  Royal  forces 
St  Langport,  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  of  the  wesL  A  vic- 
tory at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Mon- 
trose, threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  his 
master's  cause ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  isHt  force  Charles  could  collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ches- 
ter, was  followed  by  news  of  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat of  the  "Great  Marquis"  at  Philiphaugh.  In  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  over  an  incident 
whi.ih  brings  out  In  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Crom- 
well "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm  "  of 
Basins;  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stootly 
oat  through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storro  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with 
his  house  flaming  aroand  him.  He  "broke  out,"  reports  a  Pnri- 
tan  by-staiider,  "  and  said  '  that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground 
in  Sugl.ind  but  Baaing  House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did, 
and  so  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost,*  comforting  himself  in  thix 
mstt«r*that  Basing  House  was  called  Loyalty.*"  Of  loyalty  such 
as  this  Charles  was  utterly  nn  worthy.  The  seizure  of  his  papers  at 
Nsseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reveal  to  England  afresh  treaty 
with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neutrality,  but  their 
lid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand  they  had  made. 
11>e  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland  might  have 
given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clnng  to  Charles  aurroimded  and 
routed  at  Stow.  "  You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  his  conquerors, "  and  may  go  to 
|>lay,  unless  you  fall  out  among  youi-selves." 
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{Anlhoritiei. — Mainly  u  beforo,  though  Clarendon,  inviiIiiiiUs  dnring  the  prog- 
w  of  tha  *ar,  i(  of  little  Tatue  here,  uid  Oromwell'B  leiten  beeotne,  nnfiinnnatelj', 
^■t  iha  moment  when  we  moat  need  their  aid.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  Ludlow  and 
Whitdink,  an  well  aa  the  paiaionata  and  anacmpnloiu  "  Memoira"  lif  Uolln  and 
Ha>ic  Kuchiiunn,  become  of  mnch  imponance.  For  Charioa  himaelf,  we  hare  Sir 
iniimM  Elerbert's  "Memoirs"  of  the  Ian  two  jeara  of  ihia  reign.  Bumet*  "Liiei 
ar  the  Himilumg  '  throw  a  f^ond  deal  of  light  on  Scotch  afTaira  at  lhi>  time,  and  Sir 
Jimw  Tomeri  " Menioin"  on  (he  Scotch  inToiion.  The  earlj  hintoir  of  the  In- 
Aqieudefiit,  and  nf  the  prindida  of  relisioni  freadom,  ia  wdl  toU  br  l(r.  Usmod 
("LifeofMihon,"»oLiiLJ.] 


With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  short  period  of   "iASfbT 
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coDfnsed  struggles,  tedious  and  uDintei-eating  in  its  outer  details, 
but  of  far  higlier  interest  than  even  the  war  itself  in  its  bearing 
on  our  after  history.  Modern  England,  the  England  among  whose 
thoughts  and  sentiments  we  actually  live,  began  with  the  triumph 
of  Naseby.  Old  things  passed  suddenly  away.  When  Astley 
gave  up  his  swoi'd,  the  "work"  of  the  generations  which  bad 
struggled  for  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  for  public  liberty 
against  absolute  rule,  in  his  own  emphatio  phrase,  was  "done. 
So  far  as  these  contests  were  concerned,  however  the  later  Stuarts 
might  strive  to  revive  them,  England  could  safely  "  go  to  play." 
But  with  the  end  of  this  older  work  a  new  work  at  once  began. 
The  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  problems  which  still  in  one 
shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to  the  front  as  subjects  of  nation- 
al debate  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
death  of  the  King,  The  two  great  parties  which  have  ever  since 
divided  the  social,  the  political,  and  the  religious  life  of  En  inland, 
whether  as  Independents  and  Piesbyterians,  as  Whigs  and  Tories, 
or  as  Conservatives  and  Libcials,  sprang  into  organized  existence 
in  the  contest  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  Then  for 
the  first  time  began  the  struggle  between  political  tiadition  and 
political  progress,  between  the  principle  of  religious  conformity 
and  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  is  far  from  having 
ended  yet. 

It  was  the  religious  struggle  which  drew  the  political  in  its 
train.  We  have  already  witnessed  tlie  rise  under  Elizabeth  of 
sects  who  did  not  aim,  like  the  Pi'esb^terians,  at  a  change  in 
Church  government,  but  rejected  the  notion  of  a  national  Church 
at  all,  and  insisted  on  the  right  of  each  congregation  to  perfect 
independence  of  faith  and  worship.  At  the  close  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  however,  these  "  Brownisls,"  as  they  were  called  from  one 
Brown,  a  clergyman  who  maintained  their  tenets,  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Some,  as  we  saw  in  the  notable  instance  of 
the  congregation  which  produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Uotland,  but  the  bulk  had  been  driven  to  a  fresh  con- 
formity with  the  Established  Church.  "As  for  those  which  wc 
call  Bi'ownists,"  says  Bacon,  "being  when  they  were  at  the  best 
a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there 
in  comei-s  dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to  God),  by  the 
good  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out  so 
as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them."  As  soon,  however,  as  Ab- 
bot's primacy  promised  a  milder  rule,  the  Scpaiatist  icfueees  be- 
gan to  venture  timidly  back  again  to  England.  During  their  ex- 
ile in  Holland  the  main  body,  under  Robinson,  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  free  development  of  their  system  of  independ- 
ent congregations,  each  forming  in  Itself  a  complete  Church,  and 
to  them  the  name  of  Independents  at  a  later  time  attached  itselil 
A  small  part,  however,  had  drifted  into  a  more  marked  severance 
in  doctrine  from  the  Established  Church,  especially  in  their  belief 
of  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from  which  theit  ob- 
scure congregation  at  Leyden  became  known  as  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists.   Both  of  these  sects  gaUiered  a  church  in  London  in  the 
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middle  of  Jxmea's  reign,  but  the  pereecutinif  ze:il  of  Lau<t  pre- 
vented any  iiprpH^  of  their  opinions  nnder  that  of  his  euocesaur; 
and  it  wrh  not  till  tfaeir  numbers  were  suddenly  increased  by  the 
retnrn  of  a  host  of  emigrants  fi-om  New  England,  with  Hugh 
Peters  at  their  head,  on  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
the  Con^gational  or  Independent  body  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Lilbuma  and  Burton  soon  declared  themselves  adherents 
of  what  was  called  "  the  Kew  England  way ;"  and  a  year  later 
saw  in  London  alone  the  rise  of  "^arscorecoDgregatiouB  of  sev- 
eral sectaries,"  as  Bishoii  Hall  scornfully  tells  as,  "instructed  by 
guides  fit  for  them,  cooblers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  and  such-like 
trash."  But  little  religious  weight,  however,  conld  be  attributed 
SB  yet  to  the  Congregational  movement.  Baiter  at  this  time  had 
not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  Independents,  Milton  in  bis 
earlier  pamphlets  shows  no  sign  of  their  influence.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  five  ministers  present  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
only  five  were  Congregational  in  sympatby,  and  these  were  all 
returned  refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  London  ministers  in  1643,  only  three  were  suspected  of 
leanings  toward  the  Sectaries. 

The  struggle  with  Charles,  in  fact,  at  its  ontset  only  threw  new 
diffionltiea  in  the  way  of  religions  freedom.  It  was  with  strictly 
conservative  aims  in  ecclesiastioal  as  inpolitioal  matters  that  Pym 
and  his  oolleagaes  began  the  strife.  Their  avowed  parpoae  was 
simply  to  restore  the  Chnrch  of  England  to  its  state  under  Eliea- 
faeth,  and  to  free  it  from  "  innovations,"  from  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  Laud  and  his  fellow-prelates.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Parliament  were  averse  to  any  alterations  in  the  constitution  or 
doctrine  of  the  Church  itself;  and  it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the 
bishops  to  accept  any  diminntion  of  their  power  and  revenues,  the 
^wth  of  a  party  hostile  to  Episcopalian  government,  the  neces- 
eity  for  pnrchaBiiig  the  aid  of  tne  Scots  by  a  nnion  in  religion  as 
in  politics,  and,  above  all,  the  urgent  need  oi  constructing  some  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  place  of  the  older  oi^anization 
which  had  become  impossible  from  the  Royalist  attitude  of  the 
bishops,  that  forced  on  the  two  Houses  the  adoption  of  the  Cov- 
enant. But  the  change  to  a  Pivtsbyterian  system  of  Church  gov- 
em men t  seemed  at  that  time  of  little  import  to  the  bntk  of  English- 
nien.'  The  Laudian  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  bishops  was  held 
by  few;  and  the  change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval  as 
one  which  brought  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  change  in  its  administration,  no  one  imagined 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  England.  The  Tndor  the- 
ory of  its  relation  to  the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  alt  Englisfa- 
men  within  its  pale,  and  to  dictate  what  should  be  their  faith  and 
form  of  worship,  remained  utterly  unquestioned  by  any  man  of 
note.  The  sentiments  on  which  such  a  theory  rested  indeed  for 
its  main  support,  the  power  of  historical  tradition,  the  association 
ef  "dissidence"  with  danger  to  the  State,  the  strong  English  in- 
stinct of  order,  the  as  strong  English  dislike  of  "  iQDOvations,*' 
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with  the  abhorrence  of  "indifferenoy,"88  a  sign  of  lukewarmaen 
in  matters  of  religion,  had  only  been  inlensitied  by  the  earlier  in- 
cidents of  the  struggle  with  the  King.  The  Parlinment  therefure 
had  steadily  pressed  on  the  new  system  of  ecclesiaBticsl  govem- 
meot  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  war.  An  Assembly  of 
Divines  assembled  at  Westminster  received  orders  to  revise  the 
Artiules,  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  s  Directory  of 
Fublio  Worship,  ana  these,  with  their  scheme  ofChnreh  govern- 
ment — a  scheme  only- dinting uixhed  from  that  of  Scotland  by  the 
significant  addition  of  a  lay  court  of  superior  appeal  set  by  Par- 
liament over  the  whole  system  of  Church  courts  and  atwembties— 
were  accepted  by  the  Houses  and  embodied  in  a,  series  of  Ord^ 
nancea. 

Had  the  change  been  made  at  the  moment  when, "  with  uplifted 
hands,"  the  Commons  swore  to  the  Covenant  in  St. Hai^ret'ii,  it 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  at  large.  Bnt 
it  met  with  a  very  different  welcome  when  it  came  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  repeated  votes  of  Parliament  for  its  establish* 
ment,  the  pure  Presbyterian  system  took  root  only  in  London  and 
Lancashire.  While  the  divines,  indeed,  were  drawing  np  their 
platform  of  uniform  belief  and  worship  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
dissidence  had  grown  into  a  religions  power.  In  the  terrible  agony 
of  the  long  struggle  against  Charles,  individual  conviction  became 
a  stronger  force  than  religious  tradition.  Theological  speculation 
took  an  unprecedented  boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Four  years  after  the  war  had  begun  a  horror-stricken  pamphleteer 
numbered  sixteen  religious  sects  as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  law; 
and,  widely  as  these  bodiee  differed  among  themselves,  all  at  one 
in  repudiating  any  right  of  control  in  faith  or  worahip  by  the 
Church  or  its  olen;y.  Milton,  who  had  left  hia  Pret«hyterisn 
Stand-point,  saw  at  last  that  "  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest 
writ  large,"  The  question  of  sectarianism  soon  grew  into  a  prao- 
tioaJ  one  from  its  bearing  on  the  war;  for  the  class  specially  in- 
fected with  the  new  spirit  of  religions  freedom  was  just  the  cisss 
to  whose  seal  and  vigor  the  Parliament  was  forced  to  look  for 
BuccesB  in  its  stmgg^  We  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  thia 
spirit  among  the  farmers  from  whom  Cromwell  drew  hia  Ironsides, 
and  his  enlistment  of  these  "sectaries"  was  the  first  direct  breach 
in  the  old  system  of  conformity.  Cromwell  had  signed  the  Cov- 
enant, and  there  is  no  reason  for  crediting  him  with  any  aversion 
to  Presbyterian  ism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  or  of  Church  organiaa- 
tion.  His  first  step,  indeed,  was  a  purely  practical  one,  a  step  dic- 
tated by  military  necessities,  and  excns^  in  his  mind  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  "honest"  men,  as  well  as  by  the  growing  bnt  still 
vague  notion  of  a  communion  among  Christians  wider  than  that 
of  outer  conformity  in  worship  or  belief.  But  the  alarm  and  re- 
monatrancea  of  the  Presbyterians  forced  his  mind  rapidly  forward. 
"The  State,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  Cromwell  wrote  before 
Maraton  Hoor, "  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  will- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  Man«ton  Uoor  encnur- 
»(^  him  to  pretB  ob  the  Parliament  the  necessity  of  at  least 
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"tolerating**  diasidentB,  and  he  ■iicceeded  in  proonring  the  Bp> 

e)tntment  of  a  committee  to  find  aome  means  of  efieoting  this, 
utthe  conservative  temper  of  the  PresbyteriaD  Cbarchnien  was 
birly  roQBed  by  his  act,  and  by  the  growth  of  aectarianiam.  "We 
detest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  Loudon  clergy  in  1645, "  the  much- 
endeavored  Toleration."  The  corporation  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  to  lappreBs  "  all  aeotB  without  toleration."  The  Par- 
liament itself  was  steadily  on  the  conservative  side,  but  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war  told  as  steadily  against  conservatism,  Eosex 
and  the  Preshyterians  marched  from  defeat  to  defeat.  It  was 
necessary  to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  raise  the  New  Model  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  Fairfax  power  to  dispense  with  any 
signatures  to  the  Covenant.  The  victory  of  Naseby  raised  »  far 
wider  question  than  that  of  mere  toleration,  "  Honest  men  served 
yon  faithfatly  in  this  action,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  very  field,  "  Sir,  they  are  trusty : 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Ood  not  to  discourage  them.  He 
that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  Iwish  he  trust 
Ood  for  the  liberty  of  his  consi^ence."  The  storm  of  Bristol  en- 
conraged  htm  to  proclaim  the  new  principles  yet  more  distinctly. 
"  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here  have  the  same  spirit  of 
&ith  and  prayer,  the  same  presence  and  answer.  They  agree  here, 
have  no  names  of  difference;  pity  it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  any 
where.  All  that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  the  most 
glorioiiR,  being  the  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  body  and  in  the 
Dead.  For  being  nnited  in  forms  (commonly  called  uniformity), 
every  Christian  will  for  peace'  sake  study  and  do  as  far  as  con- 
science will  permit.  And  fnm  brethren  in  things  of  the  mind  we 
lock  fur  DO  compulsion  but  that  of  light  and  reason." 

The  increasing  firmness  of  Cromwell's  langnage  was  due  to  the 
growing  irritation  of  his  Preshyterian  opponents.  The  two  parties 
became  every  day  more  clearly  defined.  The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters cnmplsiued  bitterly  of  the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  de- 
nounced the  existing  toleration.  Scotland,  whose  army  was  still 
before  Newark,  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
universal  enforcement  of  a  Presbyterian  nniformity.  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  striving  to  bring  the  Parliament 
ronnd  to  less  rigid  courses  by  the  introduction  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  new  members,  who  filled  the  seats  left  vacant  by  Roy- 
alist secessions,  and  the  more  eminent  of  whom,  such  as  Ireton  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  were  inclined  to  the  Independents.  The  press- 
ure of  the  New  Model,  and  the  remonstranoea  of  Cromwell  as  it« 
mouthpiece,  hindered  any  eflective  movement  toward  pervecntion. 
Amid  the  wreck  ofhis  fortunes  Charles  intrigued  busily  with  both 
parties,  and  proroteed  liberty  of  worship  to  Vane  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  for  a  refnge 
*ith  the  Presbyterian  Soots,  His  negotiations  were  quickened  by 
the  mareh  of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last  refuge, 
the  King,  after  some  aimless  wanderings,  made  his  appearanee  in 
*he  «mp  of  the  Scots.  Lord  Leven  at  once  fell  back  with  hia 
Boyal  prue  on  Newoaatle.    The  new  aspect  of  affairs  threatened 
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the  party  of  raligioos  freedom  with  ruio.  Hated  aa  they  were  toy 
the  Suot^  by  the  Lords,  by  the  city  of  London,  the  apparent  jobs- 
tioD  of  Cbarlea  with  tiieir  enemies  destroyed  their  growing  hopes 
in  the  Commons,  where  the  proapeots  of  a  speedy  peaoe  on  Pres- 
byterian  terms  at  onoe  swelled  the  majority  of  their  opponeat& 
The  two  Houses  laid  their  conditions  of  peaoe  before  the  King, 
withoDt  adream  of  resistance  from  one  who  seemed  to  have  plaoed 
himself  at  their  mercy.  They  required  for  the  Parliament  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years;  the  esclasion  of  all 
"  Malign  ants," 'or  Royalists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  from 
civil  and  military  office ;  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  Of  toleration  or  liberty  of 
coDscieuce  they  said  not  a  word.  The  Scots  pressed  these  terms 
on  the, King  "with  teai-s;"  his  Royalist  friends,  and  even  the 
Queen,  urged  their  acceptance.  But  the  aim  of  Charles  was  sim- 
ply delay.  Time  and  the  dissensions  of  bis  enemies,  as  he  believed, 
were  tigntins  for  him.  "  I  am  not  without  hope,"  he  wrote  cool- 
ly, "  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  PresbyteriaDS  or  the 
Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  another,  so  that 
I  shall  be  really  King  again."  His  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Houses  was  a  defeat  for  the  Presbyterians.  "  What  will  be- 
come of  us,"  asked  one  of  them,  "  now  that  the  King  has  rejected 
onr  proposals  ?"  *'  What  would  have  become  of  us,"  retorted  an 
Independent,  "  had  he  accepted  them  ?"  The  vi^or  of  Holies  and 
the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Parliament  rallied  however  to  ft 
bolder  effort.  While  the  Scotch  army  l»y  at  Newcastle  tbey  could 
not  insist  on  dismissing  their  own ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Scots  from  England  would  not  only  place  the  King's  person  in  the 
hands  of  the  Houses,  but  enable  them  to  free  themselves  from 
the  pressure  of  their  own  soldiers  by  disbanding  the  New  ModeL 
Hopeless  of  success  with  the  King,  and  unable  to  bring  him  into 
Scotland  in  face  of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
a  sovereign  who  would  not  swear  to  the  Covennnt,  the  Scotttsh 
army  accepted  £400,000  in  discbai^e  of  its  olaims,  handed  Charles 
over  to  a  committee  of  the  Houses,  and  marched  back  over  the 
Border.  Masters  of  the  King,  the  Presbyterian  leaders  at  once 
moved  boldly  to  their  attack  on  the  sectaries.  Tbey  voted  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a  new  army  sboald  be 
raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  Ii'ish  rebellion  with  strictly  Pres- 
byterian officers  at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men  protested 
gainst  being  severed  from  "officers  that  we  love,"  and  that  the 
Council  of  Officers  strove  to  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parlia- 
ment the  danger  of  mutiny.  Holies  and  his  fellow -leaders  were 
resolute,  and  their  ecclesiastical  legislation  showed  the  end  at 
which  their  resolution  aimed.  Dii-ecl  enforcement  of  conformity 
was  impossible  till  the  New  Model  was  disbanded;  but  the  Par- 
liament pressed  on  in  the  work  of  providing  the  machinery  for  en- 
forcing it  as  soon  aa  the  army  was  gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered 
the  setting  up  of  Presbyteries  tbrongbont  the  onuntry,  and  the 
Sret-fmiM  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  the  Presbyterian  ornnin- 
tion  of  London,  uid  in  the  first  meeting  of  its  Synod  at  Su  Paul's. 
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Even  the  offlcere  on  Fairfax's  staff  were  ordered  to  talte  the  Cov- 
enant. 

All  hung,  however,  on  the  disbanding  of  the  Kew  Mode),  and  the 
New  Model  showed  no  will  to  disband  itself.  Its  new  attitude 
can  only  fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  the  coDquerora 
of  Naseby  really  were.  They  were  soldiers  of  a  different  cUsa 
and  of  a  a  ifferenC  temper  from  the  soldiers  of  any  other  army  that 
the  world  has  seen.  Tneir  ranks  were  filled  fur  the  most  part  with 
young  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  lower  sort,  maintaining  them- 
selves, for  their  pay  was  twelve  months  in  arrear,'maiQly  at  their 
own  coBt.  They  had  been  specially  picked  as  "  honest  or  relig- 
ious men,  and,  whatever  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they  nia^  have 
shown,  their  very  enemies  acknowledged  the  order  and  piety  of 
their  camp.  They  looked  on  themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be 
caught  Qp  and  flung  away  at  the  will  of  a  paymaster,  but  as  men 
who  had  iett  farm  and  merchandise  at  a  direct  call  from  (rod.  A 
great  work  had  been  given  them  to  do,  and  the  call  bound  them 
till  it  was  done.  King-craft,  as  Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  re- 
store tyranny  to  the  throne.  A  more  immediate  danger  threaten- 
ed that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  to  them  "the  ground  of 
tiie  quarrel,  and  for  which  ao  many  of  their  friends'  lives  bad  been 
lost,  and  so-much  of  their  own  blood  haa  been  spilt."  They  would 
waitbefore  disbanding  till  these  liberties  were  vecnred,  snn  ifneed 
I'ume  they  would  again  act  to  secure  them.  But  their  resolve 
sprang  fi-om  no  pride  in  the  brute  force  of  the  sword  they  wield- 
M.  On  the  contrary,  as  thoy  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  "on  becoming  soldiers  we  hare  not  ceased  to  be 
citi»nB,"  Their  aims  and  proposals  throughout  were  pnrely  those 
of  citizens,  and  of  citisens  who  were  ready  the  moment  their  aim 
was  won  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  Thought  «nd  dis- 
cussion had  turned  the  army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
which  regarded  itself  as  the  representatives  of  "godly"  mi-n  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  the  Partiiiment  at  Westminster,  and  which  must 
have  become  every  day  more  consciona  of  its  superiority  in  pnlit- 
ical  capacity  to  its  rival.  Ireton,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  New 
Model, nad  no  equal  as  a  statesman  in  St.  Stephen's;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  compare  the  large  and  fnr-sighted  proposals  of  the  army 
with  the  blind  and  narrow  policy  of  the  two  Houses.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  New  Model  sought  its 
aims,  we  must  injustice  remember  that, so  far  as  those  aims  went, 
the  New  Model  was  in  the  right.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years 
England  has  been  doing  little  more  than  carrying  out  in  a  alow 
and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of  political  and  religious  reform 
which  the  army  propounded  at  the  cloae  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers'  proposals  had  left  little  hope 
of  conciliation  that  the  urmy  acted,  but  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.  It  net  aside  for  ail  political  purposes  the  Council  of  Of- 
ficers,and  elected  anew  Council  of  Adjtitators  or  Assistants,  two 
members  being  named  by  each  regiment,  which  summoned  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  army  at  Triploe  Heath,  where  the  proposals  of 
\aj  aud  disbanding  made  by  tne  Parliament  were  rejected  with 
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eriea  of  "Justice."  While  the  army  was  gathering,  in  fact,th« 
Adjutators  had  taken  a  etep  which  put  submission  out  of  the  ques* 
tiun.  A  rumor  that  the  King  was  to  lie  removed  to  London,  a 
n«w  array  raised,  a  new  civil  war  begun,  roused  the  soldiers  to 
madness.  Five  hundred  troopers  suddenly  appeared  before  Uolm- 
by  House,  where  the  King  was  residing  in  chaise  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  and  displaced  its  guards.  "Where  is 
your  commission  for  this  aot?"  Charles  asked  the  comet  who  com- 
manded them.  "  It  is  behind  me,"  said  Joyoe,  pointing  to  his  sol- 
diers. "  It  is  written  in  very  fine  and  legible  oharacters,"  laughed 
the  King.  The  seiznre  had  in  fact  been  previously  concerted  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  Adjutators.  "I  will  part  willingly,"  he 
told  Joyce,  "  if  the  soldiers  confirm  all  that  you  have  promised 
ine.  You  will  exact  from  me  nothing  that  ofiends  my  conscience 
or  my  honor."  "  It  is  not  our  maxim,"  replied  the  comet,  "  to 
cuiistvain  the  oonscienoe  of  any  one,  still  less  that  of  our  King." 
After  a  first  burst  of  terror  at  the  news,  the  Parliament  fell  furi- 
outily  on  Cromwell,  who  had  relinquished  his  command  and  quitted 
the  army  befoi-e  the  close  of  the  war,  and  had  ever  since  been  em- 
ployed as  a  mediator  between  the  two  parties.  The  chaise  of 
having  incited  the  mutiny  fell  before  bis  vehement  protest;  but  he 
was  driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the  army,  and  in  three  days  it  was 
ill  full  march  upon  London.  Its  demands  were  expi-essed  with  per- 
fect olearaess  in  a  "Humble  Representation"  which  it  addressed 
to  the  Houses.  "  We  desire  a  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  Recording  to  the  votes  and 
declarations  of  Parliament.  We  desire  no  alteration  in  the  civil 
government :  as  little  do  we  desire  to  interrupt  or  in  the  least  to 
intermeddle  with  the  settlement  of  thePrasbyterial  government." 
They  demanded  toleration ;  but  "  not  to  open  a  way  to  licentious 
living  under  pretense  of  obtaining  ease  for  tender  consciences,  we 
prolesB,  as  ever,  in  these  things  when  the  State  has  made  a  settle- 
ment we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to  submit  or  suSer."  It  was 
with  a  view  to  such  a  settlement  that  they  demanded  the  expul- 
sion of  eleven  members  from  the  Commons,  with  Holies  at  tneir 
head,  whom  the  soldiers  charged  with  stirring  up  sti-ife  between 
the  army  and  the  Parliament,  and  with  a  design  of  renewing  the 
civil  war.  After  fmitless  negotiations,  the  terror  of  the  London- 
ers forced  the  eleven  to  withdraw ;  and  the  Houses  named  Com- 
missioners to  treat  on  the  questions  at  iBsue. 

Though  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  at  last  been  forced  from 
their  position  as  mediators  into  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
army,  its  political  direction  rested  at  this  moment  with  Cromwell's 
soii-in-law,  Henry  Ireton,  and  Ireton  looked  for  a  real  settlement, 
not  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  the  King.  "  There  must  be  soma 
difference,"  he  urged  bluntly, "  between  conquerors  and  conquer- 
ed ;"  but  the  terms  which  he  laid  before  Charles  were  terms  of 
studied  moderation.  The  vindictive  spirit  which  the  Parliament 
had  shown  against  the  Royalists  and  the  Church  disappeared  in 
the  terms  he  laid  before  the  King;  and  the  army  contented  itself 
with  the  banishment  of  seven  leading  "  delinquents,"  a  general 
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Act  of  Oblivion  for  the  rest,  the  withdrawal  of  all  coercive  power 
from  the  clergy,  the  conLrol  of  Pai-liament  over  the  military  and 
naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  its  nomination  of  the  great  officers 
of  State.  Behind  these  demands,  however,  came  the  masterly  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  political  reform  wliioh  bad  already  been 
sketched  by  the  army  in  the  "Humble  Kepresentation,''  with 
which  it  had  bezun  its  march  on  London.  Belief  and  worship  were 
to  be  ficee  to  ^X  AcU  ent'oi-otng  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  or 
attendance  at  Church,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant,  were  to 
be  repealed.  Even  Papists,  whatever  other  restraints  might  be 
imposed,  were  to  bo  freed  from  the  bondage  of  compulsory  woi-sliip. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  reformed  by  a  fairer  distribution  of  seats  and  of  electoral  rights ; 
taxation  was  to  be  readjusted;  legal  procedare  simplified;  a  crowd 
of  political,  commercial,  and  judicial  privileges  abolished.  Iruton 
beueved  that  Charles  oonid  be  "so  manned"  fsays  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson) "as  to  comply  with  the  public  good  of  his  people  after  he 
could  no  longer  nphold  his  violent  will."  But  Charles  was  e«|naU 
ly  dead  to  the  moderation  and  to  the  wisdom  of  this  great  Act  of 
^ttlement.  He  saw  in  the  crisis  nothing  but  an  opportunity  of 
balancing  one  party  against  another ;  ana  believed  that  the  array 
had  more  need  of  Lis  aid  than  he  of  the  army's.  "  You  can  not 
do  without  mt— you  are  lost  if  I  do  not  support  you,"  he  said  to 
Ireton  as  be  pressed  his  proposals.  "  You  have  an  intention  to  be 
the  arbitrator  between  us  and  the  Parliament,"  Ii-eton  quietly  re- 

Klied, "  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  the  Parliament  and  your 
[ajesty."  But  the  King's  tone  was  soon  explained  by  a  rising 
of  the  London  mob,  which  broke  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
forced  its  members  to  recall  the  eleven.  While  fourteen  peers  and 
a  hundred  Commonere  fled  to  the  army,  those  who  remained  at 
Westminster  prepared  for  an  op«n  struggle  with  it,  and  invited 
Charles  to  return  to  London.  But  the  army  was  again  on  the 
march.  **  In  two  days,"  Cromwell  said,  uoolfy,  "  the  city  will  be 
in  our  hands."  The  soldiers  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  re- 
stored the  fugitive  members ;  the  eleven  were  again  expelled,  and 
the  army  leaders  resumed  negotiations  with  the  King.  Tlie  indig- 
nation of  the  soldiers  at  his  delays  and  intrigues  made  the  task 
hourly  more  difficult;  but  Cromwell,  who  now  threw  his  whole 
weight  on  Ireton's  side,  clung  to  the  hope  of  accommodation  wilh 
a  passionate  tenacity.  His  mind,  conservative  by  tradition,  and 
above  at)  practical  in  temper,  saw  the  political  diffioulties  which 
would  follow  on  the  abolition  of  Royalty,  and  in  spite  of  the  King's 
evasions  he  persisted  in  negotiating  with  him.  But  Cromwell 
stood  almost  alone ;  the  Parliament  refused  to  accept  Ireton's  pro- 
posals as  a  basis  of  peace,  Charles  still  evaded,  and  the  army  tnen 
grew  restless  sod  suspicious.  There  were  cries  for  a  wide  reform, 
lor  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  for  a  new  Honse  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  Ai^utators  called  on  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dis- 
onss  the  question  of  abolishing  Royalty  itself.  Cromwell  was 
never  braver  than  when  he  faced  the  gathering  storm,  forbade  the 
discussion,  adjourned  the  Connoil,and  sent  the  officera  to  their  regi- 
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menta.  Bat  the  strain  was  too  g^at  to  last  long,  luid  Charles  was 
still  rsHoJute  to  "play  hia  game."  He  was, in  fact, so  far  from  be- 
ing in  earnest  in  his  negotiations  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that 
at  the  moment  they  were  risking  their  lives  for  Lim  he  was  con- 
duuting  another  and  equally  delusive  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, fomenting  the  discontent  in  London,  preparing  for  a  fresh 
Royalist  rising,  and  for  an  invasion  ofthe  Scots  in  hislavor.  "Tlie 
two  nations,"  he  wrote  joyously, "  will  soon  be  at  war."  All  that 
was  needed  for  the  success  of  his  schemes  was  his  own  liberty ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  Crnmwell  found 
with  astonishment  that  he  had  been  duped  throughont,  and  that 
the  King  had  fled. 

The  night  fanned  the  excitement  of  the  army  into  frency,  and 
only  the  courage  of  Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gath- 
ering at  Ware.  But  even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  bi-enlc  the 
spirit  which  now  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy 
left  him  without  resource.  "Tlie  King  is  a  man  of  grf'iit  pans 
and  great  understanding,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  so  gi-cal  a  dis- 
sembler and  BO  false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  be  trueti^d."  By  a 
strange  error,  Charles  had  made  hit  way  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  some  hope  from  the  sympathy  of 
Colonel  Hammond,  the  Governor  of  Canxbrook  Csftie,  and  agun 
found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  i-Sbrt  to  put  himself  nt  the 
head  of  the  new  civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organise  it  from  his 
prison;  and  while  again  opening  delusive  negotiations  with  the 
Parliament,  he  signed  a  seoret  treaty  with  the  Scots  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  realm.  The  rise  of  Independency,  and  the  practical 
snspension  of  the  Covenant,  had  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  his 
favor  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  nobles  gathered  around  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  carried  the  elections  against  Argyle  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament ;  and  on  the  King's  consenting  to  a  stip- 
ulation for  the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  they 
ordered  an  army  to  bo  levied  for  his  support  In  Lngland  the 
whole  of  the  conservative  party,  with  many  of  the  most  conspion- 
ons  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  in 
its  horror  of  the  religious  and  political  changes  which  seemed  im- 
pending, toward  the  King ;  and  the  news  from  Scotland  gave  the 
signal  for  titfnl  insurrections  in  almost  every  qnarter,  London  was 
only  held  down  by  main  force,  old  oflScei-e  of  the  Parliament  nn- 
furled  the  Rnyal  flag  in  South  Wales,  and  surprised  Pembroke. 
The  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  opened  a  way  for  the  Scotch 
invasion.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford  broke  ont  in  revolL  The 
fleet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on  shore,  hoisted  the  King's 
pennon,  and  blockaded  the  Thames.  "  The  hour  is  come  for  the 
Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  govern  alone,"  cried  Crom- 
well; but  the  Parliament  only  showed  itself  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  profess  its  adherence  to  Royalty,  to  re-open  the 
negotiations  it  had  broken  off  with  the  King,  and  to  deal  the  fiercest 
blow  at  religious  freedom  which  it  had  ever  received.  The  Pres- 
byterians flocked  back  to  their  seats;  and  an  "Ordinance  for  the 
I  sappression  of  Blasphemies  and  Heresies,"  which  Yano  and  Cront- 
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well  had  lon^  held  at  bay,  was  passed  by  triamphant  majoritiea. 
Any  man — runs  this  terrible  statute— denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  books  of  tScripture 
are  not  "  the  Word  of  God,"  or  the  i-esurreotion  of  the  body,  or  a 
fntnre  day  of  judgment,  and  refusing  on  trial  to  abjure  his  heresy, 
"shall  Bufier  the  pain  of  death."  Any  man  deolaring  (amid  a 
long  list  of  other  errors)  "  that  man  by  nature  hatb  free  will  to 
turn  to  God,"  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  that  images  are  lawful, 
that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful;  any  one  denying  the  obligation 
of  observing  theLord'sday,  or  asserting  "that  the  Church  govern- 
ment by  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful,"  shall  on  a  re- 
fusal to  renounce  his  errors  "be  commanded  to  prison."  It  was 
plain  that  the  Presbyterian  party  counted  on  the  King's  success  to 
resume  its  policy  of  conformity ;  and  had  Charles  been  free,  or  the 
New  Model  disbanded,  its  hopes  would  probably  have  been  real- 
iied.  But  Charles,  though  eager  to  escape,  was  still  safe  at  Ca- 
risbrook ;  and  the  Now  Afodel  was  facing  fiercely  the  danger  which 
surrounded  it.  The  wanton  renewal  of  the  war  at  a  moment  when 
all  tended  to  peace  swept  from  the  mind  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
as  from  that  of  the  army  at  lai^e,  every  thought  of  reconciliation 
with  the  King.  Soldiers  and  generals  were  at  last  bound  together 
again  in  a  stem  resolve.  On  the  eve  of  their  march  against  the  revolt 
all  gathered  in  a  solemn  prayer-meeting,  and  came  "  to  a  very  clear 
andjointresolution, 'Thnt  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought 
us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  Bcoount  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  the  mischief  he  has  done 
to  bis  ntnaost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  this  poor  na- 
l40D.'"  -  In  three  days  Fairfax  had  trampled  oat  the  Kentish  in- 
snrrectioD,  and  had  prisoned  that  of  the  eastern  counties  within 
the  walls  of  Colchester,  while  Cromwell  drove  the  Welsh  insur- 
gents within  those  of  Pembroke.  Both  the  towns,  however,  held 
stubbornly  ont;  and  though  a  Royalist  rising  under  Jjord  Holland 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London  was  easily  put  down,  there  was  no 
force  left  to  stem  the  inroad  of  the  Soots,  who  were  pouring  over 
the  Border  some  twenty  thousand  Strang.  Luckily  the  surrender 
of  Pembroke  at  the  critical  moment  set  Cromwell  free.  Pushing 
npidly  northward  with  five  thousand  men,  be  called  in  the  fnrce 
under  Lambert  which  had  been  gallantly  hanging  on  the  Scottish 
flank,  and  pushed  over  the  Yorkshire  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 
Bibble.  'The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  reinforced  by  thi'ee  thousand 
Royalists  of  the  north,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Preston.  With  an 
army  which  now  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  Cromwell  poured 
down  on  the  flank  of  the  Duke's  strageltng  line  of  march,  attacked 
the  Scots  as  they  retired  behind  the  Ilibbie,  passed  the  river  with 
them,  cnt  their  reai^uard  to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the  defile  at 
Warrington,  where  the  flying  enemy  made  a  last  and  desperate 
«tand,  and  forced  their  foot  to  surrender,  while  Lambert  hunted 
down  Hamilton  and  the  horse.  Fresh  from  its  victory,  the  New 
i^odel  pnnhed  over  the  Border,  while  the  peasants  of  Ayrshire  and 
the  west  rose  in  the  "  Whiggamore  raid"  (notable  as  the  first  event 
m  which  we  find  the  name  "Whig,"  which  is  possibly  the  aame 
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aa  onr"  Whey,"  and  conveye  atimntngBinBt  the"Bonr-milk''  facea 
of  the  tai)atical  Ayi-shireiuen),  and,  mamhing  upon  Edinburgh,  dia- 
pereed  the  Royaliitt  party  and  again  installed  Argyle  in  power. 

Ai^yle  welcomed  Cromwell  aa  a  deliverer;  bub  the  victorioos 
general  had  hardly  entered  Edinburgh  when  he  was  recalled  by 

f I  retrain  g  news  from  the  south.  Th«  temper  with  which  the  Far- 
iaraeiit  had  met  the  lioyaliat  revolt  was,  as  we  have  eeen,  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  army.  It  had  recalled  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  had  paased  the  Ordinance  against  heresy.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  victory  at  Preston  the  Lords  were  diaciissing  charges 
of  tivason  agaiuat  Cromwell,  while  commisaionere  had  again  beeo 
Bcnt  to  the  fale  of  Wight,  in  spite  of  the  reu^tance  of  the  Inde- 

Cendentfi,  to  conclude  peace  with  the  King.  Royalieta  and  Pres- 
y  teriau!)  alike  preaaed  Charles  to  grasp  the  eaay  terms  which  were 
now  offered  him.  But  hia  hopes  from  Scotland  had  only  broken 
down  lo  give  place  to  hopes  of  a  new  war  with  the  aid  of  an  army 
from  Ireland ;  and  the  npgutiations  saw  forty  days  wasted  in  nae- 
leas  vhicaiiury.  "Nothing,"  Cbavleswrote  to  his  fnends,"is  changed 
in  my  designs."  But  at  this  moment  the  snrrender  of  Colchester 
and  the  convention  with  Argyle  set  free  the  army,  and  petitions 
from  its  regiments  at  once  demanded  "justice  on  the  Kmg."  A 
freiih  '*  Remonstrnnce  "  from  the  Council  of  Officers  called  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament ;  for  electoral  reform ;  for  the  recc^ 
nition  of  the  aupremacy  of  the  Parliament  "in  all  things;"  for  the 
change  of  Icingenip,  should  it  be  retained,  into  a  magistraoy  elected 
by  the  Parliament,  and  without  veto  on  iu  proceedinga;  and  de- 
manded above  all  "that  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our 
troubles,  by  whose  commiasiona,  commanda,  and  procurements, 
and  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  interest  only,  of  will  and 
power,  all  our  wars  and  troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miaeries 
attondinc;  them,  may  he  specially  brought  to  jnatice  for  the  trea- 
son, blood,  and  mischief  he  is  therein  guilty  of."  The  reply  of  th« 
Parliament  to  this  Remonstrance  was  to  accept  the  King'a  con- 
ceaaiona,  unimportant  aa  they  were,  aa  a  baais  of  peace.  The  atep 
was  accepted  by  the  soldiere  as  a  defiance:  Charles  was  again 
aeisetl  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  carried  off  to  Hurst  Gastte ;  whilo 
a  letter  from  Fairfax  announced  the  march  of  his  army  upon  Lon- 
don. "We  shall  know  now,"  said  Vane,  as  the  troops  took  their 
post  aronnd  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  "who  is  on  the  side  of  the 
King,  and  who  on  the  side  of  the  people."  But  the  terror  of  the 
army  proved  weaker  among  their  members  than  the  agonised  loy- 
alty which  strove  to  save  Charles,  and  an  immense  majority  in 
both  Houses  still  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  he  had 
offered.  The  next  morning  saw  Colonel  Pride  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  list  of  forty  members  of  the  majority 
ill  his  hands.  The  Council  of  Officers  had  resolved  to  exclude 
them,  and  as  each  member  made  his  appearance  he  was  arrested 
and  put  in  oonfinemenL  **  By  what  right  do  you  act  ?"  a  member 
asked.  "By  the  nght  of  the  sword,"  Hugh  Peters  ia  said  to  have 
replied.  The  House  was  still  resolute,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing forty  more  members  were  excluded,  and  the  rest  gave  way. 
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The  fornul  expulsion  of  one  hundred  and  forty  memben  left  the 
IndepeDdents,  who  alone  remained,  free  to  cooperate  with  the  armv 
vliiub  had  delivered  them;  the  peace  votes  were  at  oitee  reticiud- 
ed  i  the  removal  of  Charles  to  Windsor  was  fullowed  by  an  iustaut 
resolution  for  his  trial,  and  by  the  nomination  of  a  Court  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Commissioners  to  conduct  it,  with  John  Brad- 
sbaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  at  their  head.  The  r^ection  of  (his 
Ordinance  by  the  few  peers  who  remained  bronght  about  a  fresh 
resolution  from  the  Lower  House  "  that  the  People  are,  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  jntit  power;  that  the  Commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled — being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
People— have  the  sapreme  power  in  this  nation;  and  that  whatso- 
ever is  enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled  hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto^" 

Charles  appeared  before  the  Couit  only  to  deny  itB  competence 
and  to  refuse  to  plead;  but  thirty-two  witnesses  were  examhied 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  his  judges,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifth  day  of  the  trial  that  he  was  Doudemited  to  death  as  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  his  coniitry.  The  popular  excite- 
ment had  vented  itself  in  cries  of  "  Justice,"  or  "  God  save  your 
Majt»ty,"  as  the  trial  went  on,  but  all  save  the  loud  outcries  of 
the  soldiers  was  hushed  as  Charles  passed  to  receive  his  doom. 
The  dignity  which  he  had  failed  to  preserve  in  his  long  jangling 
with  Bradahaw  and  the  judges  returned  at  the  call  of  death. 
Whatever  bad  been  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  life,  "  ho  nothing 
common  did,  or  mean,  upon  that  memorable  scene."  Two  maiikrd 
executioners  awaited  the  King  as  he  monnted  the  scaffold,  wliii-h 
had  been  erect«d  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall;  the  atreets  and  roofs  were  thronged  with 
SDectators ;  and  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  stood  drawn  up  beneath. 
Bis  head  fell  at  the  first  blow,  and  as  the  executioner  litled  it  to 
the  sight  of  all  a  groan  of  pity  and  horror  burst  from  the  silent 
crowd. 


SeeU«a  IX.— The  C«iMini»Dir«iaib.    1649— 1663. 

\A<itkmtitt.—'^tai\vanVt  collection  ceam  with  the  King's  Trinl;  Wbilalock 
■Dd  Lndloir  continue  an  before,  and  tuiiiit  be  siipp1t:meiired  \\j  the  I'arliiimentarf 
Hialur;  md  tbe  State  Triala.  Sjieciiil  lives  of  Vane  and  Manrn  nill  be  TDiind  In 
Mr,  Fomer'i  "tiUlennen  of  the  Common  wealth,"'  and  in  a  viijoroiis  deteni<a  of  the 
Oonncil  <£  State  Id  the  "  Hixiorj  of  ihe  rMnmnn wealth, "  by  Mr.  Bisset.  For  Iriah 
■ffiun  we  baTs  a  nut  uora  of  matarlaLi  in  iha  Ormnnd  Fapen  and  Lettsn  onlhct- 
M  bir  Carte,  to  which  ws  mni  adil  Cromwell's  dispnicheii  in  Carivla'i  "LeUen." 
The  acconnl  given  by  Mr,  Carlvle  of  ihe  Scotch  war  is  perhiipii  the  moit  valiiBble 
ponion  of  hii  work.  The  foreign  politics  and  wnrs  of  thin  [leriod  are  admirabl* 
UhHtnued  with  a  eopiona  appendix  of  dnciiiaenta  bv  M.  Gnliot  ("RepnUic  and 
(^<>mwall,''TaLL},who«eaccoant  of  Iha  whola  period  ia  the  Mrwt  and  bent  for  the 
(NWnl  nader.     A  biography  of  Blake  baa  been  pDbLshedbjMr.  BepwonbDiuo.] 


The  news  of  the  King's  death  was  received  thronghoat  Earope    «<stM 
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with  a  thrill  of  horror.  Tba  Czar  of  Russia  chased  the  English 
envoy  from  his  court.  The  embassador  ot  Franoe  was  withdrawn 
oa  the  proclamation  of  the  Repablic  The  Pi-otestant  powers  of 
the  Continent  seemed  more  anxious  than  anv  to  disavow  all  cou- 
nection  with  the  Protestant  people  who  had  brought  a  King  to 
the  block,  Holland  took  the  lead  in  aots  of  open  hostilitr  to  the 
new  power  &b  soon  as  the  news  of  the  execution  ivached  the 
Hague:  the  States -General  waited  solemnly  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  took  the  title  of  Chsrlea  the  Second,  and  recosniEed 
htm  as  "  Majesty ,"  while  they  refused  an  andience  to  the  English 
envoys.  Their  Stadtholder,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Or* 
ange,  was  supported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the  aid  and  encoar* 
agement  be  afforded  to  Charles ;  and  the  eleven  ships  of  the  En- 
glish fleet,  which  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hagne  ever  since  their 
revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  suffered  to  sail  under  Rupert's 
command  on  an  errand  of  sheer  piracy,  thoa^h  with  a  Royal  eom- 
mission,aDd  to  render  the  seas  unsafe  for  English  traders.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  was  far  greater  nearer  home.  The  Scots  proclumed 
Charles  the  Second  as  their  king  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death, 
and  at  once  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Hague  to  invite  him  to 
ascend  the  throne.  Ormond,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  countless  factions  who  ever  since  the  Rebellion  had  turned  Ire- 
land into  a  chaos — the  old  Irish  Catholics  or  native  party  tinder 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  the  Catholics  of  the  English  Pale,  the  Episco- 
palian Royalists,  the  Presbyterial  Royalists  of  the  north — called 
on  Charles  to  land  at  once  in  a  country  where  he  would  find  three 
fourths  of  its  people  devoted  to  his  cause.  Nor  was  the  danger  from 
without  met  by  resolution  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  diminished 
Parliament  whiuh  remained  the  sole  depositary  of  le^l  powers. 
The  Commons  entered  on  their  new  taste  with  hesitation  and  de- 
lay. More  than  a  month  passed  after  the  King's  execntion  before 
the  Monarchy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  ^vemment  of  the 
nation  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  consist- 
ing of  forty-one  members  selected  from  the  Commons,  who  were 
intrusted  with  full  executive  power  at  home  and  abroad.  Two 
months  more  elapsed  before  the  passing  of  the  memorable  Act 
which  declared  "  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all  the  domin- 
ions and  territories  therennto  nelonging  are  and  shall  he,  and  are 
hereby  constituted,  made,  established,  and  confirmed  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth and  Free  State,  and  shall  henceforward  bo  governed  as 
a  Commonwealth  and  Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation,  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and  by 
snch  as  they  shall  appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  King  or  House  of 
Lords." 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new  Commonwealth,  some 
were  more  apparent  than  real.  The  rivalry  of  F^ranoe  and  Spain, 
both  anxious  lor  its  friendship,  secured  it  from  the  hostility  of  the 
greater  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  conld 
be  delayed,  if  not  averted,  by  negotiations.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  was  insisted  on  by  Scotland  before  it  would  formally  re- 
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ceive  Charles  as  its  ruler,  and  nothing  but  neceiisity  woulti  induce 
him  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.  On  the  side  of  Ireland  the 
danger  waa  more  pressing,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thonaand  men 
was  set  a}>art  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Irish  war.  The 
Com uioti wealth  found  considerable  difficulties  at  home.  The  death 
of  Charles  gave  fi-esh  vigor  to  the  Royalist  cause,  and  the  new 
loyalty  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the  publication  of  the  **  Eikon 
Ba«liiEe,"a  work  really  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Gauden,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  but  which  was  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  tlie  King  himself  in  his  later  hoars  of  captivity,  and  which  re- 
flected with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  suffering,  and  the  piety 
of  the  Royal  "martyr."  The  dreams  of  a  rising  were  roughly 
checked  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Capell,  who  had  till  now  been  confined  in  the  Tower. 
But  the  popular  disaffection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  State.  A 
m^ority  of  its  members  declined  the  oath  offered  to  tliem  at  iheir 
earliest  meeting,  pledging  them  to  an  approval  of  the  King's  death 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Half  the  judges  i-e- 
tired  from  the  bench.  Thousands  of  refusals  met  the  demand  of 
an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  the  Republic  which  was  msde 
from  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  public  functionaries.  It  was 
not  till  May,  and  even  then  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens, 
that  the  Council  ventui'cd  to  proclaim  the  Commonwealth  in  Lon- 
don. A  yet  more  formidable  peril  lay  in  the  selfishness  of  the 
Parliament  itself.  It  was  now  a  mere  filament  of  the  House  of 
Cktramons;  the  members  of  the  Ramp — as  it  was  contemptuously 
called — numbered  hardly  a  hundred,  and  of  those  the  average  at- 
tendance was  little  more  than  fifty.  In  reducing  it  by  "Pride's 
Purge"  to  the  mera  shadow  of  a  House  the  army  bad  never 
dreamed  of  its  continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly:  it  had, in 
fact,  insisted  as  a  condition  of  even  its  temporary  continuance 
that  it  should  prepare  a  bill  for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Parlia- 
ment. The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Oounoil  ot  Officers  is  stilt  in* 
teresting  as  the  base  of  many  later  efforts  toward  Parliamentary 
reform ;  it  advised  a  dissolution  in  the  spring,  the  asBembling  every 
two  years  of  a  new  Parliament  consisting  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, elected  by  all  householders  ratable  to  the  poor,  and  a  re- 
distribution of  seats  which  would  have  given  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation to  all  places  of  importance.  Paid  military  officei-s 
and  civil  officials  were  excluded  fram  election.  The  plan  was  ap- 
parently accepted  by  the  Commons,  and  a  bill  based  on  it  was 
again  and  again  discussed ;  but  thero  was  a  suspicion  that  no  se- 
nous  purpose  of  its  own  dissolution  was  entertained  by  the  House. 
The  popular  discontent  at  once  found  a  mouthpiece  in  John  Lil- 
burne,  a  brave,  hot-headed  soldier,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
army  appeared  suddenly  in  a  formidable  mutiny.  "  Yon  must  cut 
these  people  in  pieces,"  Cromwell  burst  out  in  the  Council  of  State, 
**  or  they  will  cut  yon  in  pieces;"  and  a  forced  marchof  fifty  miles 
to  Burxord  enabled  him  to  burst  on  the  mutinous  regiments  at 
midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolt.  But  resolut«  as  he  was 
agaiDSt  disorder,  Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  army  in  its 
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demand  of  a  new  Purliameut;  be  believed,  and  in  his  harsngue  to 
the  mutineei-s  he  pledged  himself  to  the  assei'tion,  that  the  Hoase 
puqiused  to  dissolve  itsel£  Wiihiii  the  House,  however,  a  vigor- 
ous iinot  of  politieians  was  resolved  to  prolooz  its  existence;  and 
in  a  witty  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Moses,  Henry  Uartyn  had 
already  pictured  the  Com  ni  on  wealth  as  a  new-bom  and  delivats 
babe, and  hinted  that  "no  one  is  so  proper  to  bring  it  op  as  the 
mother  who  has  brouglit  it  into  the  world."  As  yet,  however, 
their  iiiteniious  were  kept  secret,  and,  in  spite  of  the  delays  thrown 
ill  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  Representative  body,  Cromwell  en- 
tertained no  serious  suspicion  of  suL-h  a  design,  when  he  was  attm- 
inoned  to  Ireland  by  a  ^ei'ies  of  Royalixt  sucoesses  which  lelt  only 
Dublin  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Pai-liaiiientary  forces. 

With  Scotland  tbreateuing  war  and  a  naval  struggle  itnpending 
with  Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
laud  should  be  done  quickly.  The  temper,  too,  of  Cromwell  and 
his  soldiers  was  one  of  vengeanre,  for  the  horror  of  the  Iiish  Maa- 
saore  remained  living  in  every  Euglinh  breast,  and  the  revolt  was 
lookW  upon  as  a  continuance  of  the  Massacre.  "  We  are  come," 
he  said  on  his  landing,  "  to  ask  nn  account  of  the  innocent  blood 
that  hath  been  shed,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  account  all 
who  by  appearing  in  arms  shall  justify  the  same."  A  sortie  from 
Dublin  had  already  broken  up  Ormond's  siege  of  tho  capital ;  and 
feeling  himself  powei'less  to  Keep  the  field  oefore  the  new  army, 
the  Jt&rquia  had  thrown  his  best  troops,  three  thousand  English- 
men under  Sir  Arthur  Anton,  as  a  garrison  into  Drogheda.  The 
tttorm  of  Drogheda  was  the  tiret  of  a  aeries  of  awful  masaacret. 
The  garrison  fought  bi-avely,  and  repulsed  the  first  attack ;  but  a 
second  drove  Aston  and  his  tbrce  back  to  the  Milt-Mount,  "Onr 
getting  up  to  them,"  ran  Cromwell's  terrible  dispatch, "  were 
ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And,  indeed,  being 
the  heat  of  action,  1  forbade  tliem  to  spare  any  that  were  in 
ns  in  the  town,  ami  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  death  altont 
two  thousand  men,"  A  few  fled  to  St.  Peter's  church,  "whero- 
upon  I  ordered  the  steeple  to  be  burned,  where  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  nay  in  the  midxt  of  the  flames, 'God  damn  me, I  burn, I 
burn.'"  "in  the  church  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  to 
the  sword.  I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head 
promiscuously  bnt  two,"  hut  these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  hilling  the  soldiers  only.  At  a  later  time  Cromwell 
challenged  his  enemies  to  give  "  an  instance  of  one  man  since 
my  coming  into  Ireland,  not  in  arras,  massacred,  destroyed,  or 
burned."  But  for  soldiers  there  was  no  mercy.  Of  the  rem- 
nant who  surrendered  through  hunger,  "  when  they  submitted, 
tlieir  officers  were  knocked  on  the  bead,  and  every  tenth  man  of 
the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoee."  "I 
am  persuaded,"  the  dispatch  ends, "that  this  is  a  righteous  judg> 
ment  of  Ond  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  have  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innooent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  effnsion  of  blood  for  the  fntnre."  A  detachment  snf* 
need  to  relieve  Derry  and  to  quiet  Ulster;  and  Cromwell  tnnwd 
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to  the  Bouth,  where  at  stout  a  defense  was  followed  by  as  terrible 
a  massacre  at  Wexford.  Fresh  succesftea  at  Ross  and  Kilkenny 
brought  him  to  Wattjrford ;  but  the  city  held  stubbornly  out,  dis- 
ease thinned  his  army,  where  there  was  scarce  an  ofGcer  who  had 
not  been  siuk,  and  the  general  himself  was  arrested  by  illness,  and 
at  last  the  tempestnoiis  weather  drove  him  into  wintei^uarters 
at  Cork  with  his  work  half  done.  The  winter  was  one  of  terrible 
anxiety.  The  Pailiament  showed  less  and  less  inclination  to  dts- 
RoWe  itself,  and  met  the  growing  discontent  W  a  stricter  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  a  fruitless  prosecution  of  John  Lilburne.  En- 
glish commerce  was  ruined  by  the  piracies  of  Kupert's  fieet,  which 
iiow  anchored  at  Kinsale  to  support  the  Royalist  cause  iu  Ireland. 
The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already  recreated  a  navy;  squad- 
rons were'beii^  dispatched  into  the  British  seas,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Bad  the  Levant ;  and  Colonel  Blake,  who  bad  distinguished 
himself  by  his  heroic  defense  of  Taunton  during  the  war,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  wbioh  drove  Rupert  from  the  Irish 
coast,  and  Anally  blockaded  him  in  the  Tiu^us.  Bat  even  the  en- 
ergy of  Vane  quailed  before  the  danger  fiom  the  Scots.  "One 
must  go  and  die  there,"  the  young  King  cried  at  tbe  news  of  Or- 
niond'a  defeat  before  Dublin, "  for  it  is  shameful  for  me  to  live  else- 
where." But  his  ardor  for  an  Irish  campaign  cooled  as  Cromwell 
inarched  from  victory  to  victory ;  and  from  the  isle  of  Jereey, 
which  alone  remained  faithful  to  him  of  all  bis  southern  domin- 
ions, Charles  renewed  the  negotiations  with  t:icotland  which  his 
hopes  fi-om  Ireland  had  broken.  They  were  again  delayed  by  a 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  very  government 
with  whom  his  master  was  negotiating ;  but  the  failure  and  death 
of  the  Marcfuis  in  the  spring  n)reed  Charles  to  accept  the  Presby- 
terian conditions.  The  news  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda  filled 
tbe  Parliament  with  dismay,  for  Scotland  was  raising  an  army,  and 
Fairfax,  while  willing  to  defend  England  against  a  Scotch  inva- 
«on,  scrupled  to  take  the  lead  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The 
Council  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ireland,  but  his  cooler  bead  saw 
that  there  was  yet  time  to  finish  his  work  in  the  west  During 
the  winter  he  had  been  busily  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  ana 
it  wag  only  after  the  storm  of  Clonmell,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  army  under  Hugh  O'Neile  in  the  hottest  fight  the  army  had 
yet  fought,  that  he  embarked  his  soldiers  for  England. 

Cromwell  entered  London  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude 
and  a  month  later,  as  Charles  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the 
English  army  started  for  the  north.  It  crossed  the  Tweed,  fitleen 
thousfliid  men  strong;  but  the  terror  of  the  Irish  massacres  hung 
round  its  leader,  the  country  was  deserted  as  he  advanced,  and  ha 
was  forced  to  cling  for  provisions  to  the  fleet  which  sailed  along 
the  coast.  Leslie,  with  a  larger  force,  refused  battle,  and  lay  ob- 
stinately in  his  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  ;  a  march  of  the 
Bnglisb  army  around  his  position  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands 
only  brought  about  a  cJiange  of  the  Soottiah  front ;  and  as  Crom- 
well fell  back  baffled  upon  Dunbar,  Leslie  encamped  upon  the 
Iteights  above  the  town,  and  cut  off  the  English  retreat  along  the 
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co&Bt  hy  the  seizure  of  Cockbnniap&th.  Hii  poet  was  almost  ud- 
assail&ble,  while  the  soldfei-s  of  Cromwell  fell  fast  with  disease; 
and  their  general  had  resolved  on  an  embarkation  of  his  forces, 
when  he  E&w  in  the  dusk  of  evening  signs  of  movement  in  the 
Scottish  camp.  Leslie's  caution  bad  at  last  been  overpowered  by 
the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  his  arm^  moved  down  to  the  lower 
ground  between  the  hillside  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  little 
brook  which  covered  the  English  front.  His  horse  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  had  hardly  reached  the  level 
ground  when  Cromwell  ia  the  dim  dawn  flung  bis  whole  force 
upoD  it  "  They  run,  I  profess  tbey  nin  I"  he  cried  as  the  Scotch 
horse  broke  afler  a  desperate  resistance,  and  threw  into  oonfuaion 
the  foot  who  were  hurrying  to  their  aid.  Then,  as  the  sun  rose 
over  the  mist  of  the  morning,  he  added  in  nobler  wor^s :  "  Let  God 
arise,  and  let  bis  enemies  be  scattered!  Like  as  the  mist  vanish- 
eth,  so  shalt  Tbon  drive  them  away!"  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  defeat  at  once  became  a  rout;  ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  all  the  baggage  and  guns; 
three  thousand  were  slain,  with  scarce  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors,  Leslie  i-eached  Edinburgh,  a  general  withont  aa 
army.  The  effect  of  Dunbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Continental  powers,  Spain  hastened  to  recognize  the  Repub- 
lic, and  Holland  offered  its  alliance.  But  Cromwell  was  watching 
with  anxiety  the  growing  discontent  at  home.  The  general  am- 
nesty claimed  by  Ireton  and  the  bill  for  the  Parliament's  dissoln- 
tion  still  hung  on  hand ;  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  been  pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before  the  obstaoles  thrown 
in  its  way  by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons.  "Relieve  the  op- 
pressed," Cromwell  wrote  from  Dunbar,  "hear  the  groans  of  poor 
prisoners.  Be  pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that 
suits  not  a  Commonwealth."  But  the  Parliament  was  seeking  to 
turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  its  own  continuance 
by  a  great  diplomatic  triumph.  It  resolved  secretly  on  the  wild 
project  of  bringing  nbout  a  union  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  it  took  advantage  of  Cromwell's  victory  to  dispatch  Oliver 
St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  the  Hague.  His  rejection  of 
the  alliance  and  treaty  of  commerce  which  the  Dutch  offered  were 
followed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  English  proposal  of  union ;  but 
the  proposal  was  at  once  rejected.  The  envoys,  who  returned  an- 
grily to  the  Parliament,  attributed  their  failure  to  the  posture  of 
aflairs  In  Scotland,  where  Charles  was  preparing  for  a  new  cam- 
paign, "I  believe  the  King  will  set  np  on  his  own  score  now," 
Cromwell  bad  written  after  Dunbar.  Humiliation  after  hnmilta- 
tion  had  been  heaped  on  Charles  sinoe  he  landed  in  his  nortliem 
realm.  He  had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant;  he  had  listened  to 
sermons  and  scoldings  from  the  ministers ;  he  had  been  called  on 
to  sign  a  declaration  that  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother.  Hardened  and  shameless  as  he 
was,  the  young  King  for  a  moment  reooiled.  "  I  could  never  look 
my  mother  in  Uie  &ce  again,"  be  cried, "  after  signing  sncb  a  paper;" 
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bnt  he  signed.  He  was  still,  hon-ever,  g  king  only  in  name,  shat 
out  from  tbeConniil  and  the  army,  with  his  friends  excluded  from 
all  part  in  government  or  the  war.  But  he  waa  at  onoe  freed  by 
the  victory  of  Dunbar.     With  the  overthrow  of  Leslie  fell  the 

Siwcr  of  Argyla  and  the  narrow  Presbyteriana  whom  he  led. 
amiiton,  the  orother  and  successor  of  the  Duku  who  had  been 
Captured  at  Preston,  brought  back  the  Royalists  to  the  camp,  and 
Charles  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  Conncit  and  on  being  crown- 
ed at  Scone.  MaBtcr  of  Edinburgh,  but  foiled  in  an  attack  on 
Stirling,  Cromwell  waited  through  the  winter  and  the  long  spring, 
while  intestine  feuds  broke  np  the  nation  opposed  to  him,  and 
while  the  stricter  Govenantera  retired  sulkily  from  the  Royal  army 
on  the  return  of  the  "  Malignants,"  the  "  Royalists  "  of  the  earlier 
war,  to  its  ranks.  With  summer  the  campaign  recommenced,  bnt 
Leslie  again  fell  back  on  his  system  of  positions,  and  Cromwell, 
finding  his  camp  at  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  Fife  and  left 
the  road  open  to  the  soutL  The  bait  was  taken.  Id  spite  of 
Leslie's  counsels,  Charles  resolved  to  invade  England,  and  was 
soon  in  full  march  through  Lancashire  npon  the  Bcvcro,  with  the 
English  horse  under  Lambert  hanging  on  his  rear,  and  the  English 
foot  hastening  to  close  the  road  to  London  by  York  and  Coven- 
try. "  We  have  done  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,"  Cromwell  re- 
plied to  the  angry  alarm  of  the  Parliament,  "Knowing  that  if  some 
iBsne  were  not  put  to  this  business  it  would  occasion  another  win- 
ter's war."  At  Coventry  he  learned  Charles's  position,  and  swept 
ftronnd  by  Evesham  npon  Worcester,  where  the  Scotch  King  was 
encamped.  Throwing  half  his  force  across  the  river,  Cromwell 
attacked  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  anniversary  of  his  victory 
at  Dunbar,  He  led  the  van  in  person,  and  was ''the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  enemy's  gronnd."  When  Charles  descended  from  the 
cathedral  tower  to  flmg  himself  on  the  eastern  division,  Crotnwell 
hurried  over  the  river,  and  was  soon  "riding  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire."  "For  four  or  five  hours,"  he  told  the  ftrliament,  "it  was  as 
stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have  seen ;"  the  Soots,  outnumbered  and 
beaten  into  the  city,  gave  no  answer  but  shot  to  offers  of  quarter, 
and  it  was  not  till  night-fall  that  all  was  over.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  conquered  lost  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  Leslie  was  among 
the  prisoners ;  Hamilton  among  the  dead. 

"  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  defeated,"  Cromwell 
said  gravely  to  the  Parliament,  "I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to 
a  settlement."  But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised 
after  Naseby  was  still  as  distant  as  ever  after  Worcester,  The 
bin  for  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  though  Cromwell  press- 
ed it  in  person,  waa  only  passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by  a 
majority  of  two ;  and  even  this  success  had  been  purchased  by 
a  compromise  which  permitted  the  House  to  sit  for  three  years 
mor&  Internal  affairs  were  simply  at  a  dead  lock.  The  Parlia- 
ment appointed  committees  to  prepare  plans  for  legal  reforms,  or 
for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  bnt  it  did  nothing  to  carry  them  into 
effect.     It  was  overpowered  by  the  crowd   of  albtrs  which  the 
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coiifusioQ  of  the  war  had  thrown  into  its  hands— by  conflBcationti, 
Bequest  ration  8,  oppointmenta  to  civil  and  militaiy  offices,  the 
whole  admiDistraiiun,  in  fact,  of  the  State;  aod  thirre  were  times 
when  it  was  driven  to  a  resolve  not  to  take  any  piivate  afiain 
for  weeks  together  in  order  that  it  might  make  some  proirress 
with  public  busiDeRS.  To  add  to  this  confusion  and  muddle,  there 
were  the  inevitable  scandals  which  arose  from  it ;  charges  of 
malversation  aud  oorruption  were  burled  at  the  members  of  th« 
House ;  and  some,  like  Haalerig,  were  accused  with  jnstice  of  us- 
ing their  power  to  further  their  own  interests.  The  one  remedy 
for  all  this  was,  as  the  army  saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and 
complete  Parliament  in  place  of  the  mere  "rump"  of  the  old; 
but  this  was  the  one  measure  which  the  Honse  was  resolute  to 
avert  Vane  spurred  it  to  a  new  activity.  The  Amnesty  Bill 
was  forced  through  after  fifteen  divisions.  A  Grand  Committee, 
with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  its  head,  wits  appointed  to  consider  the 
reform  of  the  law.  The  nnion  with  Scotland  was  pushed  reso- 
lutely forward ;  eight  English  CommissionerB  convoked  a  Conven- 
tion of  delegates  Irom  its  counties  and  boroughs  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  spite  of  dogged  opposition  procured  a  vote  in  favor  of 
union.  A  bill  was  introduced  ratifying  the  measni'e,  and  admit- 
ting i-epreeentatives  from  Scotland  into  the  next  Parliament.  A 
similar  plan  was  soon  proposed  for  a  nnion  with  Ireland.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  Vane's  purposes  not  only  to  show  the  energy 
of  the  Parliament,  bat  to  free  it  from  the  control  of  the  amiy. 
His  aim  was  to  raise  in  the  navy  a  force  devoted  to  the  House, 
and  to  eclipse  the  gloriea  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater 
triumphs  at  sea.  With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had 
been  carefutlv  nursed:  a  "Xavigation  Act"  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation in  foreign  vessels  of  any  but  the  products  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged  Btruck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  carrying 
trade  from  which  the  Dutch  drew  their  wealth  ;  and  fresh  debates 
arose  from  the  English  claim  to  salutes  from  all  vessels  in  the 
Channel.  The  two  fleets  met  before  Dover,  and  a  summons  from 
Blake  to  lower  the  Dutch  flag  was  met  by  the  Dutch  admiral. 
Van  Tromp,with  a  broadside.  The  States-General  attributed  the 
collision  to  accident,  and  offered  to  recall  Van  Trotnp;  but  the 
English  demands  rose  at  each  step  in  the  negotiations  until  war 
became  inevitable.  The  army  hardly  needed  the  warning  con- 
veyed by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  under- 
stand the  new  policy  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  significant  that, 
while  accepting  the  bill  for  its  own  dissolution,  the  Honse  had  as 
yet  prepared  no  plan  for  the  assembly  which  was  to  follow  it ; 
and  the  Dutch  war  had  hardly  been  declared  when,  abandoning 
the  attitnde  of  inaction  which  it  had  observed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Commonwealth, the  army  petitioned  not  only  for  reform  in 
Church  and  State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Hoase 
would  bring  its  proceedings  to  a  close.  The  Petition  forced  the 
Honse  to  discuss  a  bill  for  "a  Nbv  Representative,"  but  the  dis- 
OQBsion  soon  brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  members  to 
contipne  as  a  part  of  the  coming  Parliament  without  re-election. 
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The  offioera,  irritated  by  euch  a  oUim,  demanded  in  conference  after 
conference  an  immediate  diseolution,  and  the  House  as  resolutely 
refused.  In  ominous  words  Cromwell  supported  the  denianda  of  the 
army.  "As  for  the  members  of  this  Parliament,  the  army  begins  to 
take  them  in  disgust.  I  would  it  did  bd  with  lesa  reason."  There 
waa  just  ground,  he  urged,  for  discontent  in  their  selfish  greed  of 
houHes  and  lands,  the  scsndalons  lives  of  many,  their  partiality  as 
jadges,  their  iaterterence  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  mat- 
ters of  private  interest,  their  delay  of  law  reform,  above  all  in 
their  manifest  design  of  perpetuating  their  own  power.  "There 
is  little  to  hope  for  from  such  men,"  he  ended  with  a  return  to  his 
predominant  thought,  "for  a  settlement  of  the  nation." 

The  crisis  was  averted  for  a  moment  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
A  terrible  storm  had  separated  the  two  fleets  when  on  the  point 
of  engaging  in  tb«  Orkneys,  but  Ruyter  and  Blake  met  again  in 
the  Channel,  and  after  a  fierce  strnggle  the  Dntch  were  forced  to 
retire  under  oorer  of  night.  Since  the  downfall  of  Spain  Holland 
had  been  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
aatioD  rose  gallantly  with  its  earliest  defeat.  Immense  efforts 
vere  made  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  and  tbe  veteran  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  replaced  at  its  head,  appeared  in  the  Channel  with 
leventy-three  ships  of  war,  Blatce  had  but  half  tbe  number, 
but  he  at  on«e  accepted  the  challenge,  nnd  the  unequal  fight 
went  on  doggedly  until  night-fall,  when  the  Knglish  fleet  withdrew 
shattered  into  the  Thames.  Tromp  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph, 
with  a  broom  at  his  masthead ;  and  the  tone  of  the  House  lowered 
with  the  defeat  of  their  favoiite  foroe.  A  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  arranged  between  tbe  two  parties,  for  the  bill  provid- 
ing a  new  Representative  was  again  pushed  on ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  retire  in  the  coming  November,  while  Cromwell 
oSured  no  opposition  to  a  redaction  of  the  army.  But  the  cour- 
age of  the  House  rose  again  with  a  tarn  of  fortune.  The  strenu- 
oniefforts  of  Blake  enabled  him.  again  to  put  to  sea  in  a  few  months 
afWr  his  defeat,  and  a  running  fight  through  fonr  days  ended  at 
list  in  an  English  victory,  though  Tromp's  fine  seamanship  en- 
abh>d  him  to  save  the  convoy  he  was  guarding.  The  House  at 
onw  insieted  on  the  retention  of  its  power.  Not  only  were  the 
existiug  members  to  continue  as  memoers  of  ^e  New  Parliament, 
deprivmg  the  places  they  reprasented  of  their  right  of  choosing 
representatives,  bat  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee  of  Re- 
vision, to  determine  the  validity  of  each  election,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  niembera  returned.  A  conference  took  place  between  the 
leaders  of  the  C-onimons  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  reso- 
lutely demanded  not  only  tbe  omission  of  these  clauses,  but  that 
the  Parliament  should  at  once  dissolve  itself,  and  commit  the 
new  elections  to  th$  Council  of  Suie.  "  Our  chaise,"  retorted 
Haslerig,  "  can  not  be  transferred  to  any  one."  The  conference 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  morning,  on  an  understanding  that  no 
decisive  step  should  be  taken ;  but  it  had  no  sooner  reassembled, 
that!  the  absence  of  the  leading  members  confirmed  the  news  that 
Vane  was  fast  prewiugthe  bill  for  a  new  Representative  through 
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the  House.  "It  is  contrary  to  commoD  hooesty,**  Cromwell  an- 
grily broke  out ;  and,  quitting  Wbitehall,  he  summoned  a  company 
of  musketeers  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  sat  down  quietly  in  his  place, "clad  in  plain  gray  clothes  and 
gray  worsted  Blockings,"  and  lifitened  to  Vane's  passionate  ai^n- 
meats.  "I  am  come  to  do  what  grievcB  me  to  the  heart,"  he  said 
to  hia  neighbor,  St.  John,  but  he  stili  i-emained  quiet,  till  Vaoe 
pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms  and  psse  the  bill  at 
once.    "The  time  has  come,"  he  said  to  Harrison.     "Thiuk  well," 

iplied  Harrison ;  "  it  is  a  dangerous  work !"  aoA  Cromwell  list- 
ened  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  question  "that  this 
Bill  do  pass,"  he  at  length  rose,  and  his  tone  grew  higher  aa  he 
repeated  bis  former  charges  of  injustice,  self-interest,  and  delay. 
"  Your  hour  is  come,"  he  ended ;  "  the  Lord  hath  done  with  yon  t" 
A  ci-owd  of  members  started  to  their  feet  in  angry  protest. 
"Come,eome,"  replied  Cromwell, "  we  have  had  enough  of  this;" 
and,  striding  into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  cUppea  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  exclaimed, "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  1"  In 
the  din  that  followed  his  voice  was  heard  in  broken  sentences — 
"It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer!    You  Bhenld 

;ive  place  to  better  men  t     You  are  no  Parliament,"     Thirty  moB- 

^eteers  entered  at  a  sign  from  tbeii'  general,  and  the  filYy  members 

present  crowded  to  the  door.     "Drunkard  1"  Cromwell  broke  out 

Wentworth  passed  him ;  and  Martyn  was  taunted  with  a  yet 

coarser  nspie.    Yaoe,  fearless  to  the  last,  told  hint  hia  aet  was 

against  all  right  and  all  honor."  "Ah,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir 
Harry  Yane,"  Cromwell  retorted  in  bitter  indignation  at  the  triek 
he  had  been  played.     "You  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  / 

f'ou  are  a  juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty  1  The  Lord  de- 
iver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit  hia 
seat,  till  Harrison  offered  to  "  lend  him  a  hand  to  come  down." 
Cromwell  lided  the  mace  fi'om  the  table.  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  this  bauble  ?"  he  said.  "  Take  it  away  1"  The  door  of  the 
House  was  locked  at  last,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Parliament  was 
followed  a  few  hoars  after  by  that  of  its  ezecntive  committee,  the 
Council  of  State.  Cromwell  himself  summoned  them  to  withdraw. 
"  We  have  heard,"  replied  a  member,  John  Bradshaw, "  what  you 
have  done  this  morning  at  the  House,  and  in  some  boors  sU  £q- 
gland  will  hear  it.  But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  yon  think  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  No  power  on  earth  can  dissolve  the  Parliament 
but  itself,  be  sure  of  that  I" 
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\^Auikerititi. — Maoj'  of  ihe  works  mentioned  befbre  Rra  1(111  TBlnable,  bat  ll)« 
rsal  k«j  to  the  hiilorj  of  thii  poriod  lies  in  CromweU'i  remailudile  tatiet  of  Sp<nch- 
ea  (Carl;le,  "Lettara  and  (^)«ech«s,"  vol.  iii.),  Tburloe'i  Stale  Papvi  funuah  aa 
immenge  mass  oTdociinienu.  Fcir  the  Second  PariisioaDt  of  the  Proteciorwe  hafe 
Barum'i  "IAsit."  M.  Guiiot's  "Cromwell  and  the  Republic  "Is  the  best  modem 
■Monat  of  tbe  tim*,  and  especMlf  valoable  for  the  foreif^  tranaacdoiM  of  tbe  Pro- 
for  (ha  Bcotoratitui,  iM  Ma  "  Bkhatd  Cromwell  and  Uw  BwtonlloM,* 
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Tha  diepereioQ  both  of  the  Parliament  and  of  its  execntive  coni- 
iniB§ion  lefi  England  without  a  goTeromont,  for  the  authority  of 
every  official  ended  vith  that  of  the  body  from  which  his  power 
was  derived.  Cromwell,  in  fact,  as  Captain-General  of  the  tbrc^a, 
foand  himself  left  solely  respoasible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  Bat  no  thought  of  military  despotism  can  be  fairly  traced 
in  the  acts  of  the  general  or  the  army.  They  were,  in  fact,  far 
from  regarding  their  position  as  a  revolntionary  one.  Though 
incapable  of  jastification  on  any  format  ground,  their  proceedings 
had  as  yet  been  substantially  in  vindication  of  the  older  constitu- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  the  nation  had  gone  fully  with  the  army 
in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body  of  representatives,  as 
well  BS  in  ita  resistanoe  to  the  project  by  which  the  Ramp  would 
have  deprived  half  England  of  Us  rights  of  election.  It  was  only 
when  no  other  means  existed  of  preventing  such  a  wrong  that  the 
Boldiera  had  driven  out  the  wrong-doers.  "It  is  you  that  have 
forced  me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed,  as  he  drove  the  memberi) 
from  the  House;  "I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  he 
woald  rftther  slay  me  than  put  mo  upon  the  doing  of  thin  work." 
'i'lie  act  was  one  of  violence  to  the  members  of  the  House,  but  the 
act  which  it  aimed  at  preventing  was  one  of  violence  on  their  part 
to  the  constitutional  lights  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  had 
in&ct  been  "  dissatisfied  in  every  corner  of  the  realm"  at  the  state 
of  public  affairs;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  members  was  ratified 
by  a  general  assent.  "  We  did  not  bear  a  dog  bark  at  their  go- 
ing," the  Protector  said  yeai's  aftei*ward.  Whatever  anxiety 
may  have  been  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like  to  be  made  of  "  the 
power  of  the  sword"  was  at  once  dispelled  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  officersL  Their  one  anxiety  was  "  not  to  grasp  the  power  our- 
selves nor  to  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day,"  and  their 
promise  to  "  call  to  the  government  men  of  approved  fidelity  nnd 
nonesty"  was  redeemed  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  eight  officoi-s  of  high  rank  and  four  civilians, 
with  Cromwell  aa  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which  was  offered, 
though  fruitlessly,  to  Vane.  The  first  business  of  such  a  body 
was  clearly  to  summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  to  resign  its  trust 
into  its  hands ;  but  the  bill  for  Parliamentary  reform  bad  dropped 
with  the  expulsion,  and,  reluctant  as  the  Council  was  to  summon 
the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  so  fundamental  a  change  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  basis  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  this  difficulty  which 
led  to  the  expedient  of  a  Constituent  Convention.  Cromwell  told 
the  story  of  this  nnlncky  assembly  some  years  after  with  an  amus- 
ing franknens.  "I  will  come  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  in  my  simplicity — I  dare 
>'Vow  it  was. ...  It  was  thought  then  that  men  of  our  own  judg- 
iKDt,  who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece  on  that 
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account — why,  Enrely,  these  men  will  liit  it,  and  these  men  will  do 
it  to  the  puruoee,  whatever  can  be  desired  !  And  eurely  we  did 
think,  and  I  did  think  so— the  moi-e  blame  to  me !"  Of  the  linn- 
dred  and  fifty-six  men, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  eovet- 
ouKness,"  whoBc  names  were  selected  for  this  pui-pose  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  from  lists  furnished  by  the  Congregational  Churches, 
the  bulk  were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood  and  "  free 
estates;"  and  the  proportion  of  burgesses,  such  as  the  leather-mer- 
chant, Praise-G-od  Barebones,  whoso  name  was  e^erly  seised  on 
as  a  nickname  for  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  in  earlier  pBrliaments.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  their  choice  told  &tally  on  the  temper  of  its  inembera. 
Cromwell  himself,  in  the  burst  of  rugged  eloquence  with  whicli 
he  welcomed  their  assembling,  was  carried  away  by  a  strange  en- 
thusiasm. "Conviuce  the  nation,"  he  said,  "that  as  men  fearing 
God  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bondage  under  the  regal  power, 
so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of  God. . . .  Own 
your  call,  for  it  is  of  God:  indeed,  it  is  marvelous,  and  it  bath 
been  unpiojected.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  supreme  power  under  suc^  a 
way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by  him."  A  spirit  yet  more 
enthusiastic  at  once  appeai'ed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  resignation  of  their  powei-a  oy  Ciomwell  and  the  Coun- 
cil into  its  hands  led  w  the  one  supi-eme  authority;  but  by  the 
instrument  which  convoked  it  provision  had  been  made  that  this 
authority  should  be  tianslerred  iji  fitleen  months  to  another  as- 
sembly elected  according  to  its  directions.  Its  work  was,  in  bet, 
to  be  that  of  a  constituent  assembly,  paving  the  way  for  a  Parlia- 
ment on  a  roaliy  national  basis;  but  the  Convention  put  thelaraest 
construction  on  its  commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole 
task  of  constitutional  I'cform,  Committees  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  Ch'irch  and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  econ- 
omy and  honesty  which  pervaded  the  asaembly  appeared  in  its 
redress  of  the  extravagance  which  pi'CYBiled  in  the  civil  service, 
and  of  the  inequality  of  taxation.  With  a  remarkable  enei^y  it 
undertook  a  boat  of  reforms,  for  whoso  execution  England  has  had 
to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The  I^ng  Parliament  had  ehnink  from 
any  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  twenty-three  thousand 
cases  wciv  waiting  unheard.  The  Convention  proposed  its  aboli- 
tion. The  work  of  compiling  a  single  rode  of  law8,  begun  under 
the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at 
its  head,  was  again  pushed  forward.  The  frenzied  alarm  wliieh 
these  bold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawyer  class  was  sooii 
backed  by  that  of  the  olei^y,  who  saw  their  wealth  menaced  by 
the  establishment  of  civil  marriage,  and  by  proposals  to  substitute 
the  free  contributions  of  congregations  for  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  landed  proprietors,  too,  rose  against  the  soheme  for  the  aboli* 
tion  of  lay-patronage,  which  was  favoi-ed  by  the  Convention,  and 
predicted  an  age  of  confiscation..  The  "Barebones  Parliament," 
OB  the  assembly  was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged  with  a  design 
to  ruin  propeit^,  the  Chnixsh,  and  the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowl- 
edge, and  a  blmd  and  ignorant  fanaticism.     Cromwell  himself 
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Bharc<l  the  geueral  nneasiness  nt  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was 
that  of  an  administrator,  i-ather  tiian  that  of  a  Btatesinan,  uDspcc- 
uUtive,  deticient  in  foresight,  conaervative,  and  eminently  practi- 
cal. He  s&w  the  need  of  administi'ative  reform  in  Chui-ch  atid 
State;  but  he  bad  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  revolutionary 
theories  whiuh  were  filling  the  air  aixiund  him.  His  desire  was 
for  "n  settlement,"  which  should  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
dislnrbanoe  of  the  old  state  of  things  as  possible.  If  Monarchy 
bad  vanished  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  his  experience  of  the  Long 
Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing an  executive  power  of  a  similar  kind,  apait  from  the  power 
of  the  Legislature,  as  a  condition  of  civil  liberty.  His  stvoi'd  had 
von  "  liberty  of  consoienoe  ;"  but,  passionately  as  he  clung  to  it, 
he  was  still  for  an  established  Churuh,  for  a  parochial  syRtem,  and 
a  ministry  maintained  by  tithes.  His  social  tendencies  were  sim- 
ply those  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  "  I  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman,"  he  told  a  later  Parliament,  and  in  the  old  social 
rangement  of  "a  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  a  yeoman,"  he  saw 
ffood  interest  of  the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  hated  "  that 
Weli&g  principte  "  which  tended  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  one 
equality.  "  What  was  the  purport  of  it,"  he  asks  with  an  amus- 
ing simplicity, "  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  in  future  as  the 
landiord  ?" 

To  a  praotical  temper  such  as  this  the  speculative  reforms  of  the 
Convention  were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawyei-s  and  clergy  whom 
they  attacked.  "Nothing,"  said  Cromwell,  "was  in  the  hearts  of 
these  men  but  'overturn,  overturn.'"  But  lie  was  delivered  from 
bis  embarrassment  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  it- 
self The  day  at^r  the  decision  against  tithes,  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  snatched  a  vote  bysurpriiie  "that  the  sitting  of  this 
Parliament  any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up 
unto  the  Lord-General  the  powers  we  received  from  him."  The 
Speaker  placed  their  abdicwtion  in  Cromwell's  hands,  and 
was  confii-med  by  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members.  The  dissolution  of  the  Convention  replaced  matters  in 
the  state  in  which  its  assembly  had  found  them  ;  but  there  was 
still  the  same  general  anxiety  to  substitute  some  sort  of  legal  rule 
for  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Convention  had  named  during 
itssesaioD  afresh  Council  of  State,  and  this  body  at  once  drew  up, 
under  the  name  of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  a  remarkable 
ConsUtntion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  OIBcei-s.  They 
were  driven  by  necessity  to  the  step  from  which  they  had  shrunk 
before,  that  of  convening  a  Parliament  on  the  reformed  basis  of 
representation.  The  House  was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers from  England,  thirty  from  Scotland,  and  thirty  from  Ireland. 
The  seats  hitherto  assigned  to  small  and  rotten  boroughs  were 
transferred  to  larger  constituencies,  and  for  the  most  part  to  coun- 
ties. All  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  were 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  general  right  of  snffrage,  based  on 
the  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  two  haa 
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dred  pounda.  Catholica  and  "Malignants,"  ae  those  who  had 
foagfat  for  the  King  were  called,  were  alone  excluded  from  the 
francbiee.  ConBtitutionally,  all  further  orgatiiuttion  of  the  form 
of  government  should  have  been  left  to  this  Assembly ;  but  the 
dread  of  disorder  daring  the  interval  of  itB  election,  as  well  as  a 
longing  for  "settlement,"  drove  the  Conncil  to  complete  th^ 
wonc  by  pressing  the  office  of  "Protector"  upon  Cromwell.  "Theyi 
told  me  that  except  I  would  undei'take  the  goveroraent,  tbejn 
thought  things  would  hardly  come  to  a  composare  or  settlement, 
but  blood  and  confusion  would  break  in  as  before."  If  we  follow, 
however,  his  own  statement,  it  was  when  they  urged  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  Protectorate  actually  limited  his  power  as 
Lord-General,  and  "  bound  his  hands  to  act  nothing  without  lh« 
consent  of  a  Council  until  the  Parliament,"  that  the  post  was  ac- 
cepted. The  powers  of  the  new  Protector  indeed  were  strictly 
limited.  Though  the  member  of  the  Conncil  were  originally 
named  by  him,  each  member  was  iri-emovable  save  by  consent 
of  the  rest ;  their  advice  was  necessary  in  all  foreign  affairs,  their 
consent  in  mattei-a  of  peace  and  war,  their  approval  in  nominsr 
tions  to  the  great  offices  of  State,  or  the  disposal  of  the  military  or 
civil  power.  With  this  body,  too,  lay  the  cnoioe  of  all  future  Pro- 
tectors. To  the  administrative  check  of  the  Council  was  added 
the  political  check  of  the  Parliament.  Three  years  at  the  most 
were  to  elapse  between  the  aB«embliug  of  one  Parliament  and  an- 
other. Laws  could  not  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  but  by  its  au- 
thority,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days  the  statutes  it  passed 
became  laws  even  if  the  Protector's  assent  were  refused  to  them. 
The  new  Constitution  was  undoubtedly  popular;  and  the  promise 
of  a  real  Parliament  in  a  few  months  covered  the  want  of  any 
legal  character  in  the  new  I'ulc.  The  government  was  generally- 
accepted  as  a  provisional  one,  which  could  only  acquire  legal  au- 
thority from  the  ratification  of  its  acts  in  the  coming  sessioil ; 
and  the  desire  to  settle  it  on  such  a  Parliamentary  basis  was  uni- 
versal among  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly  which  met  in 
the  autumn  at  Westminster. 

Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  more  memorable,  or  more 
truly  representative  of  the  English  people,  than  the  Parliament 
of  1654.  It  was  the  first  Parliament  in  our  history  where  mem- 
here  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  sat  side  by  side  with  those  from 
England,  as  they  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  members 
for  rotten  boroughs  and  pocket- boroughs  had  disappeved.  In 
spite  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Royalists  from  the  polling-booths,  and 
the  arbitrary  erasure  of  the  names  of  a  few  ultra-Republican  mem- 
bers by  the  Council,  the  House  had  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  a 
"free  Parliament"  th.in  any  which  had  sat  before.  The  freedom 
with  which  the  electors  had  exercised  their  right  of  voting  was 
seen  indeed  in  the  large  number  of  Presbyterian  members  who 
were  returned,  and  in  the  reappeai-anoe  of  Haslerig  and  Bradshaw, 
with  many  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  side  bv  side  with 
Lord  Herbert  and  the  older  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  first  oiisinGss  of 
the  House  wss  clearly  to  consider  the  question  of  gOTerDment;  and 
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Haslerig,  with  the  fiercer  RepublicatiB,  at  odca  deoied  the  legal  ex- 
istenoe  of  either  Council  or  Protector,  on  the  Eroaod  that  the  Long 
Parliament  had  never  been  dissolved.  Such  ad  arguroent,  how- 
over,  told  aa  iQiiGh  sgungt  the  Parliament  in  which  tbe^  sat  as 
sgainat  the  administratioa  itself^  and  the  bulk  of  the  Assembly 
contented  themselves  with  declining  to  recognize  the  Constitution 
or  the  Protectorate  as  of  more  than  provisioaal  validity.  They 
prooeeded  at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a  Parliamentary 
ibasis.  The  "InBtrnment"  was  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
new  Constitution,  and  carried  claase  by  clause.  That  Cromwell 
should  retain  his  rule  as  Protector  was  unanimously  agreed  ;  that 
he  shonld  possess  the  right  of  veto  or  a  co-ordinate  legislative 

Ciwer  with  the  Parliament  was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent 
ngnags  of  Haslerig  did  little  to  disturb  the  general  tone  of  mod- 
eratioD.  Suddenly,  however,  Cromwell  interposed.  If  he  had  un- 
dertaken the  duties  of  Protector  with  reluctance,  he  looked  on  alt 
legal  defects  in  his  title  as  more  than  supplied  by  the  general  ao- 
ceptanee  of  the  nation.  "  I  called  not  myself  to  this  plaoe,"  he 
urged ;  *'  God  and  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  it."  His  rule  bad  been  accepted  by  London,  by  the  army, 
by  the  Bolemu  deoiuon  of  the  judges,  by  addresses  from  every 
shire,  by  the  very  appearance  of  the  members  of  the  Parliameut  in 
answer  to  bis  writ.  "  Why  may  I  not  balance  this  Providence," 
he  asked,  "with  any  hereditary  interest?"  In  this  national  approv- 
al he  saw  a  call  from  God,  a  Divine  Right  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  the  kings  wlio  had  gone  before.  But  there  was  another 
ground  for  the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  Commons.  Ilis  passion  ibr  administration  had  for  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  a  merely  proviuonal  rule  in  the  interval  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Parliament.  His  desire  for  "settlement"  had 
been  strengthened  not  only  by  the  drift  of  pnblio  opinion,  but  by 
the  urgent  need  of  every  day ;  aud  the  power  reserved  by  the 
"Instrument"  to  issue  temporary  Ordinances,  "until  further  or- 
der in  such  matters,  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 
to  his  marvelous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took  advantage. 
Sixty-four  Ordinances  had  been  issued  in  tbe  nine  months  before 
the  meeting  of  tbe  Parliament.  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Hol- 
land. The  Church  had  been  set  in  order.  The  law  itself  had 
been  minutely  regulated.  The  union  wilh  Scotland  had  been 
brought  to  completion.  So  far  was  Cromwell  from  dreaming  that 
these  measures,  or  the  authority  which  enacted  them,  would  be 
questioned,  that  he  looked  to  Parliament  simply  to  complete  his 
work.  "The  great  end  of  your  meeting,"  he  said  at  the  first  as- 
sembly of  its  members,  "is  healing  and  settling."  Though  he  had 
himself  done  much,  be  added,  "there  was  stilt  much  to  be  done." 
Peace  bad  to  be  made  with  Portugal  and  alliance  with  Spain. 
Bills  were  laid  before  the  Honse  for  the  codification  of  the  law. 
The  (riantaUon  and  settlement  of  Ireland  had  still  to  be  completed. 
He  resented  the  setting  those  projecu  aside  for  constitutional 
questions  which,  as  he  held,  a  divine  call  bad  decided ;  but  be  re- 
lented yet  more  the  renewed  claim  advanced  by  Parliament  to  the 
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As  we  have  eeen,  hifl  experience  of  the 
1  from  the  concentratioD  of  legislative  and 


sole  power  of  legislation, 
evils  wliich  had  Hriun  fr* 

executive  power  in  the  Long  Parliament  had  convinced  Cromwell 
of  the  danj^er  to  public  litierty  which  lay  in  such  a  nnion.  He 
saw  in  the  joint  government  of  a  single  person  and  a  Pariiament" 
the  only  aBsurancc  "  that  Parliaments  should  not  make  themselves 
perpetual,"  or  that  their  power  should  not  be  perverted  to  pnbtio 
wrong.  But  whatever  strength  there  may  have  been  in  the  Fro- 
teutor's  arguments,  the  act  by  which  he  pi'oceeded  to  enforce  them 
was  fatal  to  liberty,  and  in  the  end  to  Paritanism.  "  If  my  call- 
ing be  from  Gud,"  he  ended,  "  and  my  testimony  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  part  from 
it."  And  he  annonnced  that  no  member  would  be  snfiered  to  en- 
ter the  House  without  signing  an  engagement  ''not  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament." 
No  act  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  a  bolder  defiance  of  constitutional 
law ;  and  the  act  was  as  needless  as  it  was  illegal  One  hundred 
nieiobere  alone  refused  to  take  the  engagement,  and  the  signatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  House  proved  that  the  seen rity  Cromwell 
desired  might  have  been  easily  procured  by  a  vote  of  Parliament. 
But  those  who  remained  resumed  their  constitutional  task  with  un- 
broken firmness.  They  quietly  asserted  their  sole  title  to  govern- 
ment by  referring  the  Protector's  Ordinances  to  Committees  for 
revixion,  and  for  conversion  into  laws.  The  "Instrument  of  Oot- 
emment"  was  turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and  read  a  third  time. 
Money  votes,  as  in  previous  Parliaments, were  deferred  till  "griev- 
ances" had  been  settled.  Bnt  Cromwell  once  more  intervened. 
The  Royalists  were  astir  again ;  and  he  attributed  their  renewed 
hopes  to  the  hostile  attitude  which  he  attributed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  army,  which  remained  unpaid  while  the  supplies  wero 
delayed,  was  seething  with  discontent.  "  It  looks,"  said  the  Pro- 
tector, "  as  if  the  laying  gronnds  for  a  quarrel  had  rather  been  de- 
signed than  to  give  the  people  settlement.  Judge  youraelvea 
whether  the  contesting  of  things  that  were  provided  for  by  this 
government  hath  been  profitable  expense  of  time  for  the  good  of 
tl)is  nation."  In  words  of  angry  reproach  he  declared  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1684  ended  all  show 
of  legal  rule.  The  Pi-oteotorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all 
chance  of  legal  sanction,  became  a  simple  tyranny.  Cromwell  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  to  be  restrained  by  the  "  Instrument ;"  bnt  the  one 
great  restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instrument  provided,  the 
inability  to  levy  taxes  save  by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  set  aside 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  "The  people,"  said  the  Protector  in 
words  which  Strafford  might  have  uttered,  "  wilt  prefer  their  real 
security  to  forms."  That  a  danger  of  Royalist  revolt  existed  waa 
undeniable,  bnt  the  danger  was  at  once  doubled  by  the  general 
discontent.  From  this  moment, W hi teiock  tells  os,  "many  sober 
and  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  public  liberty,  "  did  begin  to  in- 
cline to  the  King's  restoration,"  In  the  mam  of  the  popnlatioa 
the  reaction  was  far  more  rapid.     "Charles  Stnwt,"  writes  %■ 
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Cheahire  correspondent  to  the  Seoretary  of  State,  "  hftth  five  bun- 
dred  friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  tor  every  one  friend  to  yoii 
among  theni."  But  before  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  army 
evn  this  general  discontent  was  powerlesa,  Yorkshiiv,  where  the 
Royalist  insurrection  was  expeoted  to  be  most  formidable,  never 
>  ventured  to  rise  at  alL  There  were  risings  In  Devon,  Dorset,  and 
the  Welsh  Marches,  but  they  were  quickly  put  down,  and  their 
leaders  brought  to  the  scafibld.  Easily  however  as  the  i-evolt  wan 
suppressed,  the  terror  of  the  government  was  seen  in  the  ener- 
getic measures  to  which  Cromwell  resorted  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing order.  The  country  was  divided  into  ten  military  govern- 
ments, each  with  a  majoi^geueral  at  its  head,  who  was  empowered 
to  disarm  all  Papists  and  Royalists,  and  to  arrest  suspected  per- 
sons. Funds  for  the  support  of  this  military  despotism  were  pro- 
vided by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Coniiuil  of  State,  which  enacted  that 
all  who  had  at  any  time  borne  arms  fur  the  King  should  pav  every 
year  a  tenth  pari  of  their  income,  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
as  a  fine  for  their  Royalist  tendencies.  The  despotism  of  the 
inajor-generals  was  seoonded  by  the  older  expedients  of  tyranny. 
The  Epiaoopalian  clergy  had  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  insur- 
rection, and  they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  ministers  or 
as  tutors.  The  press  was  placed  under  a  strict  censorship.  The 
payment  of  taxes  levied  bv  the  soleauthority  of  the  Protector  was 
enl'orced  by  distraint ;  and  when  a  collector  waa  sued  in  the  courts 
for  redress,  the  oouDsel  for  the  prosecutioa  were  sent  to  thi 
Tower. 

If  pardoD,  iudeed,  could  ever  be  won  for  a  tyranny,  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  with  which  he  used  the  power  he  had  usurped  would 
vin  pardoD  for  the  Protector.  The  fireatext  among  the  many 
grent  eDtorprises  undertaken  by  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
the  Union  of  the  three  Kingdoms ;  and  that  of  Scotland  with  En- 
glaud  had  been  brought  about,  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  by 
the  tact  and  vigor  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.'  But  its  practical  realiza- 
tion waa  left  to  Cromwell.  In  four  months  of  hard  fighting  Gen- 
eral Monk  brought  the  Highlands  to  a  new  tranquillity;  and  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line  of 
forts,  kept  the  most  restless  of  the  cisns  in  good  order.  The  aet- 
llcmetit  of  the  country  was  brought  about  by  the  temperance  and 
sagacity  of  Monk's  successor.  General  Deane.  Xo  further  inter- 
ference with  the  Presbyterian  system  was  attempted  beyond  the 
suppression  of  the  General  Assembly.  Bnt  religions  liberty  was 
resolutely  protected,  and  Deane  ventured  even  to  interfere  on  bo- 
halfof  the  miserable  victims  whom  Scotch  bigotry  was  torturing 
and  burning  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Even  steady  Royalists 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  government  and  the  wonderful 
discipline  of  its  troops.  "We  always  reckon  those  eight  yearn 
of  the  usurpation,"  said  Burnet  aiYcrward, "  a  time  of  great  peace 
and  -prosperity."  Sterner  Tvork  had  to  be  done  before  Ii-eland 
cotild  be  brought  into  real  union  with  its  sister  kingdoms.  The 
work  of  conquest  had  been  continued  by  Ireton,  and  completed 
afler  bis  death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercilessly  as  it  had  be- 
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gun.  ThonsAnilB  perished  by  famine  or  the  sword.  Shipload  after 
shipload  of  those  who  Burrendured  were  sent  over-sea  for  sale  into 
forced  labor  ia  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies.  More  than  forty 
thonsand  of  the  beaten  Catholics  were  permitted  to  enlist  for  for- 
eign service,  and  fbnnd  a  refuge  in  exile  under  the  banners  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  work  of  settlement,  which  was  nndertaken 
by  Henry  Cromwell,  the  younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector^ 
sons,  turned  out  to  be  even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of  die 
sword.  It  took  ai  its  model  the  Colonization  of  Ulster,  the  fatal 
measure  which  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland,  and  h»d 
broneht  inevitably  in  its  train  the  maseaore  and  the  war.  The 
peop^  were  divided  into,  classes  in  the  order  of  their  aasnmed 
guilt.  All  who  after  fair  tiial  were  proved  to  have  personally 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  were  sentenced  to  banishment  or 
death.  The  general  amuesty  which  freed  "those  of  the  meaner 
sort"  from  all  question  on  other  scores  was  far  from  extending 
to  the  landowners.  Catholic  proprietors  who  had  shown  no  good- 
will to  the  Parliament,  even  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war,  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of  their  estates. 
All  who  had  home  arms  were  held  to  have  forfeited  the  whole, 
and  driven  into  Connaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  out 
for  them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No  sueh  doom  had 
ever  fallen  on  a  nation  in  modem  times  as  fell  npon  Ireland  in  its 
new  settlement.  Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland 
from  England,thememoryof  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  which 
the  Pnritaos  wrought  remains  the  bitterest;  and  the  worst  curse 
an  Irish  peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  "the  curse  of  Crom- 
well." But  pitiless  as  the  Protector's  policy  was,  it  was  Buceess- 
ful  in  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed.  The  whole  native  popniation 
lay  helpless  and  crashed.  Peace  and  order  were  restored,  and  a 
large  incoming  of  Protestant  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland 
broneht  a  new  prosperity  to  the  wasted  country.  Above  all,  the 
legislative  union  which  had  been  brought  about  with  Scotland 
was  now  carried  out  with  Ireland,  and  thirty  seats  were  allotted 
to  its  representatives  in  the  general  Parliament. 

In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  Royalists  as  irreconcilable 
enemies ;  bat  in  every  other  respect  he  carried  fairly  out  bis  pledge 
of  "healing  and  settling."  The  series  of  administrative  rL-forms 
planned  by  the  Convention  had  been  partially  carried  into  effect 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  166* ;  hut  the  work  was 
pnshed  on  after  the  dissolution  of  the  House  with  yet  greater 
epci^.  Nearly  a  hundred  Ordinances  showed  the  industry  of 
the  government.  Police,  public  amusements,  roads,  finances,  the 
condition  of  prisons,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors,  vere  a  few 
among  the  snbjects  which  claimed  Cromwell's  attention.  An  Or- 
dinance of  more  than  fifty  clauses  reformed  the  Court  of  Chancerr. 
The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Church  since  the  hrealc- 
down  of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Presbyterian  system  to 
supply  its  place  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  series  of  wise  and  tem- 
perate measures  A)r  its  reorganisation.  Rights  of  patronage  were 
left  untouched ;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a  fourth  of  whom  were 
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laymen,  wm  appointed  to  examine  the  fitness  of  ministers  pre- 
sented to  livioge;  and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and  clergy  was 
Bell  np  ill  every  county  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  ecclesiastioal 
afiairs,  and  to  detect  and  remove  scandaloos  and  ineffectual  min- 
istera.  Even  by  the  confession  of  Cromwell's  opponents,  the  plan 
worked  well.  It  furnished  the  country  with  "  able,  serious  preach- 
ers," Baxter  tells  us,  "  who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable 
opinion  soever  they  were,"  and,  as  both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendeut  ministers  were  presented  to  livings  at  the  will  of  their 
patrons,  it  solved  so  far  aa  practical  working  was  concerned  the 
problem  of  a  religious  union  among  Pratestnnte  on  the  base  of  a 
wide  vai-iety  of  Christian  opinion.  From  the  Church  which  was 
thns  reorganized  all  power  of  intei-terence  with  faiths  differing 
from  its  own  was  resolutely  withheld.  Cromwell  remained  ti-ue 
throughout  to  his  great  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the 
Quaker,  rejected  by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and 
blasphemer,  found  sympathy  and  protection  in  Cromwell.  The 
Jews  had  been  excluded  from  England  since  the  i-eign  of  Edwai-d 
the  First ;  and  a  prayer  which  tney  now  presented  for  leave  to 
return  was  refused  by  a  commission  of  merchiintB  and  divines  to 
whom  the  Pioteotor  referred  it  for  consideration,  Bnt  the  re- 
fusal was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in 
the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in  London  and  Oxford  was  so 
clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with  them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  mind, 
whether  in  its  strensth  or  in  its  weakness,  than  hla  management 
of  foreign  affaii-s.  While  England  bad  been  absorbed  in  her  long 
and  obHtinate  struggle  for  freedom  the  whole  face  of  the  world 
aronnd  her  had  chauged.  The  Thirty-Tears'  War  was  over.  The 
victories  of  GuatavUH,  and  of  the  Swedish  generals  who  followed 
hiro,  had  lieen  seconded  by  the  policy  of  Kiohelieu  and  the  inter 
vention  of  France.  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  no  longer  in 
peril  from  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austiia;  and 
the  Treaty  of  Westpnalia  had  drawn  a  permanent  line  between 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  adhei'ents  of  the  oM  religion  and 
the  new.  There  was  little  danger,  indeed,  now  to  Europe  from 
the  great  Catholic  House  which  had  threatened  its  freedom  erer 
since  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch  was  called  away 
from  dreams  of  aggression  in  the  west  to  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Turk  for  the  possession  of  Hungary  and  the  security  of 
Austria  itself  Spain,  from  causes  which  it  is  no  part  of  onr  pres* 
ent  story  to  detail,  was  falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitude. 
So  far  from  aiming  to  be  mistress  of  Europe,  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing into  the  almost  helpless  prey  of  France.  It  was  France  which 
had  become  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom,  though  her  po- 
utioa  was  far  from  being  as  commanding  as  it  was  to  become  un- 
der Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  The  peace  and  order  which  prevailed 
after  the  cessation  of  the  religious  troubles  throughout  ber  com- 
pact and  fertile  tenitoiy  gave  scope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  in- 
duitrions  temper  of  the  French  people;  while  her  wealth  and  en- 
ergy was  placed  by  the  centralizing  administration  of  Henry  the 
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Fourth,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mozarin,  almost  absolutely  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  three  great  rnlers  who  have  jnst 
been  named,  her  ambition  was  steadily  directed  to  the  same  pap- 
pose of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  as  yet  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  territories  which  still 
parted  her  frontier  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  a 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have  discerned  the  be- 
ginning of  that  gi-eat  struggle  fur  supremaoy  over  Europe  at  laive 
which  was  only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Grand  AJlinnce.  But  in  his  view  of  Enropesn  pol- 
itics Cromwell  was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  unspeculatire 
temper  of  his  mind  as  well  as  by  the  sti-ength  of  his  religions  en- 
thusiasm. Of  the  change  in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to 
have  disceimed  nothing.  He  biotigiit  to  the  Europe  of  Masarin 
simply  the  hopes  and  ideas  with  which  all  England  was  thrilling 
in  his  youth  at  the  oiitbivak  of  the  Thirty -Years'  War.  Spain 
was  still  to  him  "the  head  of  the  Papal  interest,"  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  **  The  Papiets  in  England,"  he  said  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1667,  "have  been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  bom, 
Spaniolizeil :  they  never  regarded  France,  or  any  other  Papist 
State,  but  Spain  only."  The  old  English  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old 
£ngliHh  resentment  at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation  had 
been  forced  to  play  in  the  givat  German  struggle  by  the  policy 
of  James  and  of  Charles,  lived  on  in  Cromwell,  and  waa  only 
strengthened  bv  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  the  succees  of 
Puritanism  had  kindled  within  him,  "The  Lord  himself,"  he 
wrote  to  his  admirals  as  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, "  hath  a 
controversy  with  your  enemies;  even  with  that  Romish  Bnbylon 
of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  nnderpropper.  In  that  respect 
we  fight  the  Lord's  battles."  What  Sweden  had  been  under  Gua- 
tavud,  England,  Craniwell  dreamed,  might  be  now — the  head  of  a 
great  Protestant  League  in  the  struggle  against  Catholic  aggres- 
sion. "  Yoti  have  on  your  shoulders,"  he  said  to  the  Parliament 
of  ld54, "  the  interest  of  all  the  Chnstian  people  of  the  world.  I 
wish  it  may  be  written  on  onr  hearts  to  be  zealous  for  that  inter- 
est." The  fii-at  step  in  snch  a  struggle  would  necessarily  be  to 
league  the  Protestant  powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earlieat 
effiirts  were  directed  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  indecisive  quarrel 
with  Holland  to  an  end.  The  fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown 
with  each  engagement;  but  the  hopes  of  Holland  teil  with  her  ad- 
miral, Tromp,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  ^  the  moment  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  line;  and  the  skill  and 
energy  of  his  suc^cessor,  Do  Riiyter,  struggled  in  vain  to  restore 
her  waning  fortunes.  She  was  saved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Long  P.iriiament,  which  had  persisted  in  its  demana  of  a  political 
union  of  the  two  countries;  and  the  new  policy  of  Cromwell  was 
seen  iu  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  a  simple  pledge  from  the  Dutch 
to  compensate  English  merchants  for  thdr  losses  in  the  war.  The 
peace  with  Holland  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  like  treatiea 
with  Sweden  and  with  Denmark;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish 
envoy  with  offers  of  a  leasQ^  of  friendship,  Cromwell  endeavored 
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to  bring  the  Datcb,  the  Brandenburgere,  and  the  Danes  into  the 
same  confederation  of  the  Protestant  powers.  His  efibris  in  this 
direction,  though  thoy  never  wholly  ceased,  were  foiled  for  the 
momenti  but  Croniweli  was  resolute  to  kindle  again  the  religions 
strife  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Weatpb alia,  and  he 
seized  od  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  Protest- 
ant subjects  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  as  a  means  of  kindling  it. 
A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Yauduis  by  the  Duke's  troops  had 
roused  deep  resentment  throughout  England,  a  i-esentment  which 
still  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  While  the  poet 
called  on  God  to  avenge  his  "  slaughtered  saints  whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Ci-omwell  was  already 
busy  with  the  work  of  earthly  vengeance.  An  English  envoy  ap- 
peared at  the  Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress. 
Their  refusal  would  have  been  followed  by  instant  war,  for  the 
Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bribed  into  promising  a 
force  of  ten  tbousaud  men  for  an  attack  on  Savoy;  and  how  far 
Cromwell  expected  the  fiame  to  spread  was  seen  in  his  attitude 
toward  Spain.  He  had  already  demanded  freedom  of  trade  and 
worship  for  English  niei'chants  in  Spanish  America;  and  a  fleet 
with  three  thousand  men  on  board  was  now  secretly  dispatched 
gainst  San  Domingo. 

As  though  to  announce  the  outbreak  of  a  world-wide  struggle, 
£lake  appeared  iu  the  Mediterranean,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  its  pirates  had  ventured  through  the 
reign  of  Charles  to  insult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder  of  his 
KUDS,  every  Puritan  believed,  would  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Su 
Angelo,  and  Rome  itself  would  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  vast  schemes  of  the  Protector  every  where 
broke  down.  The  cool  Italian  who  ruled  France,  Cardinal  Maza- 
riD,  foiled  his  projects  in  Piedmont  by  forcing  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  grant  the  English  demands.  Blake,  who  had  sailed  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet  from  America, 
and  the  West  Indian  expedition  was  foiled  in  its  descent  On  San 
Domingo.  Its  conquest  of  Jamaica,  important  as  it  really  was  in 
breaking  through  the  monopoly  of  the  Kew  World  in  the  South 
which  Spain  had  tilt  now  enjoyed,  seemed  at  the  time  but  a  poor 
result  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  blood.  The  war  which 
the  attack  on  San  Domingo  necessarily  brought  on  saw  the  last 
and  grandest  of  the  triumphs  of  England's  nrst  great  admiral. 
Blake  found  the  Plata  fleet  guarded  oy  galleons  in  the  strongly 
armed  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  forced  aii  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, sunk  or  burned  evOTy  ship  in  it,  and  wo  rked  his  fleet  out  again 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale.  Wk  death,  as  the  fleet  touched  at  Plymouth 
OQ  its  return,  alone  damped  the  joy  at  this  great  victory.  But 
Cromwell  desired  triumphs  on  land  as  on  se^;  and  his  desire  threw 
him  blindlbld  into  the  hands  of  Mazarin,  who  was  engaged  on  his 
part  in  the  war  with  Spain  which  waa  brought  aflerward  to  a 
close  in  the  Ti-eaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Cromwell's  demand  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  hod  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  his  of- 
fers of  aid,  was  at  last  conceded;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Puritan 
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army  joined  the  French  trooM  who  were  sttacldng  FUndera  under 
the  command  of  Tui-enne.  Their  valor  aud  discipline  was  ehown 
by  the  part  they  took  in  the  victory  of  the  Dunes,  a  victory  which 
forced  the  Flemish  towns  to  open  their  gates  to  the  French,  aud 
gave  Dunkirk  to  Ciomwell. 

"Never  had  the  fame  of  England  stood  higher;  and  yet  never 
had  any  English  ruler  committed  so  fatal  a  blunder  as  that  of 
Cromwell  in  aiding  the  ambition  of  Fi-ance.  But  the  errors  of  his 
foreign  policy  wera  small  in  compaiison  with  the  errors  of  his  pol- 
icy at  Lome.  The  government  of  the  Protector  had  become  a  aim- 
pie  tyranny,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  content  with 
the  position  of  a  tyrant.  He  waa  au  anxious  as  ever  to  give  a  legal 
basis  to  his  administration  ;  and  he  seized  ou  the  war  as  a  pretext 
for  again  summoning  a  Parliament.  But  he  no  longer  trnsted,  as 
the  Parliament  of  1664,  to  perfect  freedom  of  election.  The  six- 
ty members  sent  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  simply  nominees 
of  the  government.  Its  whole  influence  was  exerted  to  secure 
the  return  of  ibe  more  conepieuous  members  of  the  Council.  All 
Catholics,  and  all  Royalists  who  had  actually  fought  for  the  King, 
were  still  disqualified  from  voting.  It  was  calculated  that  of  the 
members  returned  one  half  were  oound  to  the  government  by  ties 
of  profit  or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatisfied.  A  certifi- 
cate of  the  Connuil  was  i-eqnired  from  each  men^bcr  before  admis- 
sion to  the  House:  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  iiiimber  returned — 
one  hundred  in  all,  with  Haslerig  at  their  head  —  were  by  this 
means  excluded  on  grounds  of  dipafiection  or  want  of  religion.  To 
these  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  the  House  replied  only  by  a  course 
of  singular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the  firat  it  disclaiini.-d 
any  purpose  of  opposing  the  government.  One  of  its  earliest 
acts  provided  securities  for  Cromwell's  person,  which  was  threat- 
ened  by  constant  plots  of  assassination.  It  supported  him  in  his 
war  policy,  and  voted  supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  struggle.  It  was  this  attitude  of  loyalty  which 
gave  force  to  its  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  system  of  tyranny 
which  had  practically  placed  England  under  martial  law.  In  hia 
opening  address  Cromwell  boldly  took  bis  stand  in  support  of  the 
military  despotism  wielded  b^  the  major-generals.  "It  hath  been 
more  effectual  toward  the  discountenancing  of  vice  and  settling 
religion  than  any  thing  done  these  fifty  years.  I  will  abide  by  it, 
he  said,  with  singular  vehemence, " uot withstanding  the  envy  aud 
slander  of  foolish  men.  I  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as 
with  any  thing  I  ever  undertook.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I 
would  do  it."  But  no  sooner  had  a  bill  been  introduced  into  Par- 
liament to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  major-generals  than  » 
long  debate  showed  the  temper  of  the  Commons.  They  had  re- 
solved to  acquiesce  in  the  Protectorate,  but  they  were  equally  re- 
solved to  bring  it  again  to  a  legal  mode  of  government;  Thia  in- 
deed was  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's  wiser  adherents.  "What 
makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  thia  Act,"  one  of  them  wrote  to  his 
son  Henry,  "is  that  thereby  His  Highness'a  government  will  bo 
more  founded  in  force,  and  more  removed  from  that  natural  fonn- 
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dation  wbieh  the  people  in  FariianieDt  are  desirous  to  ^ivc  him, 
BQppoeing  tliat  he  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is."  The 
bill  was  lejecied,  and  Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
by  withdrawing  the  powers  of  the  majoi'-generals.  But  the  de- 
feat ofthe  tyranny  of  the  sword  was  only  a  step  toward  s  far  bold- 
er effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was  no 
mere  pedantry,  still  less  was  it  volgar  flattery,  which  influcnoed 
the  Parliament  in  their  offer  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King,  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  had  tanght  the  nation  the  value 
of  the  traditional  forms  under  which  its  liberties  had  grown  np. 
A  king  was  limited  by  constitutional  pi-ecedents.  "The  king's 
prerogative,"  it  was  well  urged,  "is  under  the  courts  of  justice, 
snd  is  bounded  as  well  as  any  acre  of  laud,  or  an^  thing  a  man 
hath."  A  Protector,  on  the  other  hand,  was  new  in  our  bistoiy, 
and  there  were  no  traditional  means  of  limiting  bis  power.  "The 
one  office  being  lawfnl  in  its  nature,"  said  Glynne,  "known  to  the 
nation,  certain  in  itself,  and  confined  and  regulated  by  the  law, 
and  the  other  not  ko — that  was  the  great  ground  why  the  Parlia- 
ment did  HO  much  insist  on  this  office  and  title."  Under  the  name 
of  Honarohy,  indeed,  the  question  really  at  issue  between  the  party 
headed  by  the  officers  and  the  party  led  by  the  lawvers  in  the 
Commons  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  constitutional  and  legal 
rule.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  a  month  passed  in  endless  oonsultations  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Protector.  His  good  sense,  bis  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  nation,  his  real  desire  to  obtain  a  settlement 
which  should  secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  had  fought, 
political  and  religious  iiberty,broke,in  conference  after  conference, 
throDgh  a  mist  of  words.  But  his  real  concern  throughout  was 
with  the  temper  of  the  army.  To  Cromwell  his  soldien  were  no 
common  ewoixiBmen.  They  were  "  godly  men — men  that  will  not 
be  beaten  down  by  a  worldly  and  carnal  spirit  while  they  keep 
tbeir  integrity ;"  men  in  whose  general  voice  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  God.  "They  are  honest  and  faithful  men,"  he  nived, 
"trae  to  the  great  things  of  the  government.  And  though  it 
really  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
what  a  Parliament  shall  settle  over  them,  yet  it  is  my  duty  and 
conscience  to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put 
upon  them  which  they  can  not  swallow.  I  can  not  think  Ood 
would  bless  an  undertaking  of  any  thing  which  would  justly  and 
with  cause  grieve  them."  The  temper  of  the  army  was  soon  shown. 
Its  leaders,  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough  at  their 
head,  placed  their  commands  in  Cromwell's  hands,  A  petition 
from  the  officers  to  Parliament  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
prt^osal  to  restore  the  Monaruhy,  "  in  the  name  of  the  old  cause 
tor  which  they  had  bled."  Cromwell  at  once  anticipated  the  com- 
ing debate  on  this  petition,  a  debate  which  might  nave  led  to  an 
open  breach  between  the  army  and  the  Commons,  by  a  refusal  of 
tna  Crown.  "  I  can  not  undertake  this  government,"  he  said, 
"  with  that  title  of  King ;  and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and 
veigbty  business."  _^ 
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DisappoiDted  aa  it  wks,  the  Parliament  with  singular  self-re^ 
etraint  turned  to  other  modes  of  briuginff  about  its  purposes,  llic 
oSurof  the  Crown  had  been  coupled  wito  the  condition  of  aacept- 
ing;  a  Constitution  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government  adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  1S54,  and  this  ConstU 
tution  Cromwell  emphatically  approved,  "The  things  provided 
bv  this  Act  of  Government,"  he  owned,  "  do  secure  the  libertiea 
of  the  people  of  God  as  tbey  never  before  have  had  them."  With 
a  ohsnge  of  the  title  of  King  into  that  of  Protector,  the  Act  of 
Government  now  became  law ;  and  the  solemn  inangnration  of 
the  Protector  br  the  Parliament  was  a  practical  acknowledgment 
the  part  of  Cromwell  of  the  illegality  of  his  former  rnle.  In 
:  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  invested  him  with  a  mantle 
of  State,  placed  the  soepti-e  in  his  hand,  and  girt  the  sword  of  jns- 
tice  by  his  side.  By  tJie  new  Aot  of  Government  Cromwell  was 
allowed  to  name  his  own  successor,  but  in  all  after  oases  the  ofBoe 
was  to  be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  refpect  the  forms  of 
the  older  Conatitntion  were  carefully  restored.  Parliament  wM 
again  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the  otiy- 
er  House  "  being  named  hy  the  Protector.  The  Commons  regained 
their  oldriffht  of  exclusively  deciding  on  the  qualification  of  their 
members.  Parliamentary  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  choice 
of  members  of  the  Council,  and  ofiicers  of  State  or  of  the  army. 
A  fixed  revenue  was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was  provided 
that  no  moneys  should  be  raised  but  by  assent  of  Parliament, 
Liberty  of  worship  waa  secnred  for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  S(^ 
ciuians,  or  tliose  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
liberty  of  conscience  waa  secui-ed  for  all. 

The  excluded  members  were  ^ain  admitted  when  the  Parlia- 
ment reassembled  after  an  adjournment  of  six  months;  and  the 
hasty  aot  of  Cromwell  in  giving  his  nominees  in  "the  other 
House"  Uie  title  of  Lords  kindled  a  quarrel  which  was  busilr 
fanned  by  Haalerig.  But  while  the  Houses  were  busy  with  thetr 
squabble  the  hand  of  death  was  falling  on  the  Protector.  He  had 
long  been  weary  of  his  task.  "  God  knows,"  he  bnrst  out  a  little 
time  before  to  the  Parliament,  *'  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  nnder  my  woodside,  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep, 
rather  than  to  have  nndertaken  this  government."  And  now  to 
the  weariness  of  power  was  added  the  weakness  and  feverish  im- 

Eatiencfl  of  disease.  Vigoroos  and  energetic  as  his  life  had  seemed, 
is  health  was  by  do  means  as  strong  as  his  will ;  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  intermittent  fever  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  L^land,  and  during  the  past  year  he  had 
suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  it.  "I  have  some  infirmities 
upon  me,"  he  owned  twice  over  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  and  his  feverish  irritability  was  quickened  by  the 
public  danger.  No  supplies  had  been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  the 
ai-my  was  heavily  in  arrear,  while  its  temper  grew  more  and  mors 
sullen  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  Constitntion  and  the  reawak- 
ening of  the  Royalist  intrigues.  The  oontinnanoe  d  the  Parlia- 
mentary strife  threw  Cromwell  at  last,  eays  an  obaerver  at  his 
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Coart,  "into  ■  rsge  axiA  pasBion  like  unto  niadness,"    Si^mmontng 
bis  coach,  bv  a  sudden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove  with  a  few 

fiiards  to  WeBtmioBter ;  and,  setting  aside  the  remonstmnces  of 
leetwood,  anmmaned  the  two  Hoases  to  his  presence.  "I  do  dia- 
•olve  tliis  Parliament "  he  ended  a  speech  of  angry  rebnke,  "  and 
let  God  be  judge  between  yon  and  me."  Fatal  as  was  the  error, 
for  the  moment  all  went  well.  The  army  was  reconciled  by  the 
blow  leveled  at  its  opponents,  and  the  few  mnrmnrers  were  weeded 
from  its  ranks  by  a  careful  remodeling.  The  triumphant  offiMrs 
vowed  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Highness.  The  danger  of  a  Roy- 
alist rising  vanished  before  a  host  of  addresses  from  the  counties. 
Great  news,  too,  came  from  abroad,  where  victory  in  Flanders  and 
the  cession  of  Dunkirk  set  the  seal  on  Cromwell's  glory.  But 
the  fever  crept  steadily  on,  and  hia  looks  told  the  tale  of  death  to 
the  Quaker,  Fox,  who  met  him  riding  in  Hampton  Court  Park. 
**  Before  I  came  to  him,"  he  says,  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  gainst  him, 
and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man."  In  the 
midst  of  his  triumph  Cromwell's  heart  was  in  fact  heavy  with  the 
Bense  of  failure.  He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  tyrant;  nor  had  he 
any  belief  in  the  permanence  of  a  mere  tyranny.  He  had  hardly 
dissolved  the  Parliament  before  he  was  planning  the  snmmona  zk 
another,  and  ansry  at  the  opposition  which  his  Conocil  offered  to 
the  project.  "  I  will  take  my  own  resolutions,"  he  said,  gloomily, 
to  his  household ;  "  I  can  no  longer  satisfy  myself  to  sit  still,  and 
make  myself  guilty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and  of  the 
nation  itself."  But  before  this  plan  could  be  realised  the  over- 
taxed strength  of  the  Protector  suddenly  gave  way.  He  saw  too 
clearly  the  chaos  into  which  his  death  would  plunge  England  to 
be  willing  to  die.  "Do  not  think  I  shall  die,"  he  onrst  owt  with 
feverish  energy  to  the  physicians  who  gathered  around  him ; 
"say  not  I  have  lost  my  reason  !  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  know  it 
trom  better  authority  than  any  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hip- 
pocrates. It  is  the  answer  of  God  himself  to  our  prayers!"  Prayer 
indeed  rose  from  every  side  for  his  recovery,  but  death  drew  stead* 
ily  nearer,  tilt  even  Cromwell  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  "I 
wonid  be  willing  to  live,"  the  dying  man  m urmn red, "  to  be  further 
serviceable  to  God  and  hispeople,but  my  workisdone!  Yet  God 
will  be  with  bis  people  1"  A  storm  which  tore  roofs  from  houses 
and  leveled  huge  trees  in  every  forest  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  passing  away  of  his  mighty  spirit.  Thi-ee  days  later,  on  the 
third  of  September,  the  day  which  had  witnessed  his  victories  of 
Worcester  and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  qnietly  breathed  his  last. 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  men 
that,  to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  Royalists,  even  a  doubtful  nom- 
ination on  his  death-bed  was  enongh  to  seouro  the  peaceful  suc- 
cession of  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell.  Many,  in  fact,  who  had 
rejected  the  authority  of  his  father,  snbmitted  peaceably  to  the 
new  Proteotor,  Their  motives  were  explained  by  Baxter,  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  address  to 
fiichard  which  umonoced  his  adhesion.    "I  observed,"  he  says, 
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"that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your  peaceable  entrance  apon 
the  governmenL  Many  are  persuaded  that  yon  have  been 
Btrangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  oar  late  bloody  con- 
tentions, that  God  might  maso  you  the  healer  of  our  breaches,  and 
employ  yoo  in  that  Temple  work  which  David  himself  might  not 
be  honored  with,  though  it  was  in  his  mind,  because  be  shed 
blood  abundantly  and  mode  great  wars."  The  new  Protector  waa 
a  weak  and  worthless  man,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  con- 
tent to  he  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  any  rate  no  soldier,  no  Pnri- 
tan,  and  no  innovator.  Richard  was  known  to  be  lax  and  godless 
in  his  conduct,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  conservative  and  even 
Royalist  in  heart.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt  even  in  his 
Council.  Their  first  act  wag  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Cromweti's  reforms,  and  to  fall  back  in  the  summons  which 
they  issued  for  the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  system  of  election. 
It  was  felt  far  more  keenly  in  the  tone  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  Republicans  under  Vane,  backed  adroitly  by 
the  Royalists,  fell  hotly  on  Cromwell's  system.  The  fiercest  at- 
tack ol  all  came  fiom  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a  Dorsetshire  gentle- 
man, who  had  changed  sides  in  the  civil  war,  had  fought  for  the 
King  and  then  for  the  Parliament,  bad  been  a  member  of  Cram- 
welrs  Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it  His 
virulent  invective  on  "  His  Highness  of  deplorable  memory,  who 
with  fraud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  liberty  when  living  and 
entailed  slavery  on  you  at  his  death,"  was  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  invective  against  the  army.  "They  have  not  only  sn^ 
dued  their  enemies,"  said  Cooper, "  bnt  the  roasters  who  raised 
and  maintained  them  !  They  bave  not  only  conqnered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  bnt  rebellions  England  too;  and  there  suppressed  a 
Malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws."  The  army  was  quiok 
with  its  reply.  The  Council  of  its  officers  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  soldier  as  their  General  in  the  place  of  the  new  Froteet- 
or,  who  bad  assumed  the  command.  The  Commons  at  once  or- 
dered the  dismissal  of  all  officers  who  refused  to  engage  "  not  to 
disturb  or  interrupt  the  free  meetings  of  Parliament ;"  and  Rich- 
ard ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.  Their  reply  was 
a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  a  demand  with 
which  Richard  was  forced  to  comply.  The  great  work  of  the 
army,  however,  wrts  still  to  secure  a  settled  government ;  and  set- 
ting aside  the  new  Protector,  whose  weakness  was  now  evident, 
they  resolved  to  fall  back  on  the  Parliament  they  had  expelled 
from  St.  Stephen's,  but  which  remained  the  one  body  that  could 
put  forward  a  legitimate  claim  to  power.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  who  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  King's  death, 
about  ninety  returned  to  their  seats,  and  resumed  the  administra- 
tion of  affairx.  But  the  memory  of  the  Expulsion  made  any  trait 
in  or  reconciliation  with  the  army  impossible.  In  spite  of  Vane'a 
counsels,  a  reform  of  the  officers  was  at  once  proposed,  and  though 
a  Royalist  rising  in  Cheshire  onder  Sir  George  Booth  threw  t^ 
disputants  for  a  moment  together,  the  stnigsle  revived  as  the 
danger  passed  away.    A  new  hope  indeed  Slled  men'a  minda. 
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Not  0DI7  was  the  nation  sick  of  military  rale,  bat  the  array,  on- 
conquerable  bo  long  as  it  held  together,  at  last  showed  signs  of 
division ;  and  Haslerig  was  encouraged  by  tbo  temper  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Lambert  from  their  commands.  They  answered  by  driv- 
ing the  Fartiameut  again  from  Westmhiatei*,  and  by  marching  to 
meet  the  army  under  Monk,  which  was  threatening  to  advance 
from  Scotland  to  the  sonth.  Negotiation  gave  Monk  time  to 
gather  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  strengthen  himself 
with  money  and  recruits.  Then  he  advanced  rapidly  to  Cold- 
stream, and  the  cry  of  "  a  free  Parliament "  ran  like  fire  tfarongh 
the  country.  Not  only  Fairfax,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  York- 
shire, but  the  ships  on  the  Thames,  and  the  mob  which  throojged 
the  streets  of  London,  caught  up  the  cry ;  the  array,  thrown  into 
cwnfusion  by  its  own  divisions,  strove  to  check  the  tide  of  feeling 
by  recalling  the  Commons;  and  Monk,  who  lavished  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  that  assembly,  while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a 
"free  Parliament,"  entered  London  unopposed.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entry  the  restoration  of  the  Stu.irts  became  inevitable. 
The  army,  resolnte  as  it  still  remained  for  the  maintenance  of  "  the 
Cause,"  was  deceived  by  Monk's  declarations  of  loyalty  to  it,  and 
rendered  powerless  by  an  adroit  dispersion  of  the  troops  over  the 
fonntry.  At  the  instigation  of  Ashley  Cooper,  those  who  remained 
\ti  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  fi-om  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  by  Pride's  Purge  again  forced  their  way  into  Parliament, 
snd  at  once  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  new  House,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Convention,  had  hardly  taken  the  solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant which  showed  its  Prasbyterian  temper,  and  its  leaders  had 
only  begun  to  draw  up  terms  on  which  a  Koyal  restoi'ation  might 
be  assented  to,  when  they  found  that  Monk  had  beti'ayed  them, 
and  was  already  in  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Court.  All  l'xoo- 
tion  of  terms  was  now  impossible;  the  Declai'ation  of  Breda,  in 
which  Charles  promised  a  general  pardon,  religious  toleration,  and 
satiefaction  to  the  army,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  natiouat 
eothnsiosm;  and  the  old  Constitution  was  restored  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  Convention, "  that  according  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
by  King,  Tjordni,  and  Commons."  Ibe  vote  was  hardly  passed 
when  Charles  landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  way  amid  the  shouts 
of  a  great  multitude  to  Wtiitehail.  "  It  is  my  own  fault,"  laughed 
the  new  King,  with  charaoteristio  irony,  "that  I  had  not  come 
bock  sooner;  for  I  find  nobody  who  does  not  tell  rae  he  has  al- 
ways longed  for  my  return." 

Puritanism,  so  men  believed,  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  As 
A  political  experiment  it  had  ended  in  utter  tkilure  and  disgust; 
as  a  religious  system  of  national  life  it  brought  about  the  wUdeet 
outbreak  of  moral  revolt  that  England  has  ever  witnessed.  And 
yet  Puritanism  was  far  fi-om  being  dead ;  it  drew,  indeed,  a  nobler 
life  from  its  very  fall.  Nothing  aids  us  better  to  trace  tlie  real 
course  of  Puritan  influence  since  the  fall  of  Puritanism  than  tlie 
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thought  of  the  two  great  works  ivhioh  have  handed  down  from 
ODe  geDeratioD  to  another  its  highest  and  noblest  ipirit.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  moat  popnlar  of  all  religious  books  has  been 
the  Puritan  allegory  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  most  pop- 
ular of  all  English  poems  has  been  the  Puritan  epio  of  the  "  Pa?^ 
adise  Lost,"  Milton  had  been  engaged  during  the  civil  war  in 
strife  with  Presbyterians  and  with  Royalists,  pleading  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protect' 
or,  in  spite  of  a  blindness  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  in- 
tensity  of  his  study.  The  Restoration  found  him  of  all  living  men 
the  moat  hateful  to  the  Royalists ;  for  it  was  his  "  Defense  of  the 
English  People  "  which  had  justified  throughout  Enrope  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  the  King.  Parliament  ordered  hie  book  to  be  burned  by  the 
uomnion  hangman;  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  even  when 
released  he  had  to  live  amid  threats  of  assassination  fi-om  fanat- 
ical Cavaliers.  To  the  ruin  of  bis  cause  were  added  personal  mix* 
fortunes  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  scrivener  who  held  the  bnlk  of 
his  property,  and  iu  the  fire  of  London,  which  deprived  him  of 
much  of  what  was  lefl.  As  age  drew  on,  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  and  driven  to  sell  his  library  for  subsist- 
ence. Even  amoufr  the  sectaries  who  shared  his  political  opintoos 
Milton  stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had  gradnaUy  sev> 
ercd  himself  from  every  accepted  form  of  faith,  had  embraced  Ari- 
anism,  and  had  ceased  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship.  Xor  was 
his  home  a  happy  one.  The  grace  and  geniality  of  his  youth  di»* 
appeared  in  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  among  the 
inveclives  of  controversy.  In  age  his  temper  became  stem  and 
exacting.  His  daughters,  who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind 
father  in  languages  which  they  could  not  understand,  revolted 
ntterlv  against  their  bondage.  But  solitude  and  misfortune  only 
brought  out  into  bolder  relief  Milton's  inner  greatness  There  was 
a  grand  simplicity  in  the  life  of  his  later  years.  He  listened  every 
morning  to  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bibte,  and  after  musing  in 
silence  for  a  while  pursued  his  studies  till  midday.  Then  he  took 
exercise  for  an  hour,  played  for  another  hour  on  the  organ  or  viol, 
and  renewed  his  studies.  The  evening  was  spent  in  converse  with 
visitors  and  friends;  for,  lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was, 
there  was  one  thing  about  him  which  made  his  hoase  in  Bunhill 
Fields  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  wits  of  the  Restoration.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans.  He  had  possibly  seen  Shakspere^ 
as  on  his  visits  to  London  after  his  retirement  to  Stratford  the  play> 
wright  passed  along  Bread  Street  to  his  wit  combats  at  the  Men 
maid.  He  had  been  the  contemporary  of  Webster  and  Masaio. 
ger,  of  Herrick  and  Ci-ashaw.  His  "  Comns  "  and  "  Arcades  "  had 
rivaled  the  masqnes  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  with  a  reverence  drawn 
from  thoughts  like  these  that  Dryden  looked  on  the  blind  poet  ai 
he  sat,  clad  in  black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with  maty  green  tap- 
estry, his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old  over  a  calm,  serene  face 
that  still  retained  much  of  its  youthful  beanty,  his  cheeks  deli- 
cately colored,  his  clear  gray  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  their  blini^ 
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neBS.  Bat  famous,  n-hether  tor  good  or  ill,  ss  his  prose  writings  Bml  z 
had  made  him,  during  tifteeo  years  only  a  few  Bonnets  had  broken  'pmtVi 
his  silence  as  a  singer.  It  was  now,  in  his  blindness  and  old  age,  or  ^> 
with  the  cause  he  loved  trodden  under  foot  by  men  as  Tile  as  the  i«s!i 
rabble  in  "  Comus,"  that  the  genius  of  Milton  took  refuge  in  the  ***** 
great  poem  on  which  through  years  of  silenoe  hia  imagination  had 
still  been  brooding. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  Milton  spoke  of  himself    p^^S 

?8  musing  on  "a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  i«n, 
he  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ; 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren  daughters;  but  oy  devout  praver  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his 
Seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  iire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  He  plenaes."  His  lips  were  touched  at  last. 
Seven  years  after  the  KeBtovation  appeared  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  \tat. 
and  four  yeara  later  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Samson  A^o- 
nistes,"  in  the  severe  grandeur  of  whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  him-  ini. 
self  "  fallen,"  like  Samson,  **  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with 
darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round."  But  great  as  the 
two  last  works  were,  their  greatness  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  their 
predecessor.  The  whole  genius  of  Milton  expressed  itself  in  the 
"Paradise  Lost."  The  romance,  the  gorgeous  fancy,  the  daring 
imagination  which  he  shared  with  the  kiizabethan  poets,  the  lai'ge 
but  ordered  beauty  of  form  which  he  had  drunk  in  from  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the  lofti- 
ness of  phrase  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended  in  this  story 
"  of  man's  first  disobedieoce,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree 
whose  mortal  taate  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe," 
It  i»  only  when  we  review  the  strangely  mingled  elements  which 
make  up  the  poem  that  we  realiEe  the  genius  which  fused  them 
into  such  a  perfect  whole.  The  meagre  outline  of  the  Hebrew 
l^end  is  lost  in  the  splendor  and  music  of*  Milton's  verse.  The 
stem  idealism  of  Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Renascence.  If  we  miss  something  of  the  free  play  of  Spenser's 
Ancy,  and  yet  more  of  the  imaginative  delight  in  their  own  crea- 
tions which  gives  so  exquisite  a  life  to  the  poetry  of  the  early 
dramatists,  we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest  example  which 
our  literature  affords  of  the  ordered  majesty  of  classic  form.  But 
it  is  not  with  the  literary  value  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  that  we 
are  here  concerned.  Its  historic  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
the  Epic  of  Puritanism,  Its  schema  is  the  problem  with  which  the 
Puritan  wrestled  in  hours  of  gloom  and  darkness,  the  problem  of 
sin  and  redemption,  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  evil  against 
good.  The  intense  moral  concentration  of  the  Puritan  had  given 
an  almost  bodily  shape  to  spiritual  abstractions  before  Milton  gave 
life  and  being  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and  Death,  It  was  the  Puritan 
tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast "  body  of  ein  "  the  various  forms 
of  human  evil,  and  by  the  very  force  of  a  passionate  hatred  to 
ezi^;gerate  their  magnitude  and  their  power,  to  which  we  owe  the 
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conception  of  Milton'a  Satan.  The  greatness  of  the  Puritan  aim 
in  the  long  and  wavei-irig  struggle  for  justice  and  law  and  a 
higher  good^  the  grandeur  of  character  which  the  contest  devel- 
oped ;  Uie  colossal  forms  of  good  and  evil  which  moved  over  its 
stage;  the  debates  and  conspiracies  and  battles  which  had  been 
men's  lile  for  twenty  years;  the  mighty  eloquence  and  mightier 
ambition  which  the  war  had  roused  into  being — all  left  their  mark 
on  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the 
Puritan  temper  spoke  in  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  the  poem — 
in  its  purity  of  tone,  in  its  grandeur  of  conception,  in  its  oi-dered 
and  equable  realiaation  of  a  great  purpose.  £veii  in  his  boldest 
flights,  Miitun  is  calm  and  master  of  himself.  His  toneh  is  always 
sure.  Whether  he  passes  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  or  from  the  coiin- 
cil-hall  of  Satan  to  tbe  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  his 
tread  is  steady  and  unfaltering.  Bnt  if  the  poem  expresses  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  Paritan  temper,  it  expresses  no  less  exactly 
its  defects.  Throtighont  it  we  feel  almost  painfully  a  want  of  the 
finer  and  subtler  sympathies,  of  a  large  and  genial  humanity,  of  a 
sense  of  spiritual  mystery.  Dealing  as  Milton  does  with  subjects 
the  most  awful  and  mysterious  that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never 
troubled  by  the  obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things  which 
haunted  the  imagination  of  Shalispere.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
.^chylean  background  of  the  vast  unknown.  "Man's  disobe- 
dience" and  the  scheme  for  man's  redemption  ara  laid  down  as 
clearly  and  with  jnst  as  little  mystery  as  in  a  Puritan  discourse. 
On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  tbe  Father  (to  borrow  Pope's 
sneer)  "  turns  a  school  divine."  As  in  his  earlier  poems  he  nad 
ordered  and  arranged  nature,  so  in  the  "Paradise  Lost"  Milton 
orders  and  arranges  Heaven  and  Hell.  His  mightiest  figures, 
Angel  or  Archangel,  Satan  or  Belial,  stand  out  colossal  but  dis- 
tinct. There  is  just  as  little  of  the  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  ia 
human  which  is  so  lovable  in  Chancer  and  ShaVspere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Puritan  individuality  is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as 
in  Milton.  He  leaves  the  stamp  of  himself  deeply  graven  on  all 
he  creates.  We  hear  his  voice  in  every  line  of  nis  poem.  TUo 
cold,  severe  conception  of  moral  virtue  which  reigns  throughoat 
it,  the  intelleotnal  way  in  which  he  paints  and  regards  beamy  (Ibr 
the  beauty  of  £ve  is  a  beauty  which  no  mortal  man  may  love),  aro 
Milton's  own.  We  feel  his  inmost  temper  in  the  stoical  self-reprea- 
sion  which  gives  its  dignity  to  his  figures.  Adam  niters  no  cry  of 
agony  when  he  is  driven  from  Paradise^  Satan  sufiero  in  a  defiant 
silence.  It  is  to  this  intense  self-concentration  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  strange  deficiency  pf  hnmor  which  Milton  shared  with 
the  Puritans  generally,  and  which  here  and  there  breaks  the  sub- 
limity of  his  poem  with  strange  slips  into  the  grotesque.  But  it 
is  above  all  to  this  Puritan  deficienoy  in  hnman  sympathy  that  we 
must  attribute  his  wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genins.  Ofthe 
power  which  creates  a  thousand  different  characters,  which  endows 
each  with  its  appropriate  act  and  word,  which  loses  itaelf  in  iU 
own  creations,  no  great  poet  ever  had  lesa. 
Tbe  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epio  of  a  fikllen  oauae.    The  brokon 
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hope,  which  bad  Boen  the  Kingdom  of  tbo  Saints  paas  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Paradioe  was  lost  once  more  when 
the  New  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Pu- 
ritanism, laid  down  its  arms.  In  bis  progresa  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  Blackheatfa.  Betrayed 
\>j  their  general,  abandoned  by  their  leadera,  surrounded  as  tliey 
were  by  a  nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  i-anka  awed 
even  the  careless  King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  But  none  of  the 
victories  of  the  New  Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which 
it  won  over  itself.  Quietly  and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who 
bowed  to  the  inscrutable  wilt  of  God,  the  farmers  and  traders  who 
had  dashed  Rupert's  chivalry  lo  pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who  had 
scattered  at  Worcester  the  "army  of  the  aliens,"  and  driven  into 
hel))leas  flight  the  sovereign  that  now  came  "to  *:njoy  his  own 
again,**  who  had  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Creasy  and 
Agincourt,  had  mastered  the  Parliament,  bad  brought  a  king  to 
justice  and  the  blook,  bad  given  laws  to  England,  and  held  even 
Cromwell  in  awe,  became  tiirmers  and  traders  again,  and  were 
known  among  their  fellow-men  by  no  other  sign  than  theii'  great- 
er soberness  and  industry.  And  with  them  Puritanism  laid  down 
the  sword.  It  ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a  king- 
dom of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  hack  on  its  truer  work 
of  building  up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
■ciences  of  men.  It  wa:*  from  the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that 
its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  the  wild  orgy  of  the  Restora- 
tion was  over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing  that  was  really  wor- 
thy in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  undone.  The  revels  of 
Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers,  the  corrup- 
tion of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what  Puritanism 
had  made  them — serious,  earnest,  sober  m  life  and  conduct,  firm  in 
tbeir  lova  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  In  the  Revolution  of 
168a  Puriunism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed 
to  do  in  that  of  1 642.  It  wrought  out  through  Wesley  and  the  i-e- 
vival  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  reform  which 
Hi  earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slow- 
\j  but  steadily  it  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  purity  into 
Buglisb  society,  English  literature,  English  politics.  The  whole 
history  of  English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  aad 
spiritual  sides,  has  Deen  the  history  of  Puritanism. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SBVOLUTION. 


Section  I.'EiiBla) 


[Avtieritin. — For  the  ■ocisl  change,  lee  the  Memoirs  oFFepjisuid  ETaIjii,tlK 
dramMic  works  of  Wf  cherle;  aud  Ethercge,  and  Lord  Msi^aula}''a  "  Ensy  on  the 
Dratnatins  of  the  BeWoration,"  The  fulleat  account  of  Lord  Baron  will  be  found 
in  bia  "Life  and  Letters," now  being  published  with  hi*  "Works."  b/Mr. (^>ed- 
diog,  whose  apologetic  tones  may  be  contraated  with  the  verdict  of  Lord  Macanlaj 
f"Eeu7  on  Lord  Bacon")  and  with  the  moie  judidon*  jodgineot  of  Hr.  Gardner 
("  Hiilory  of  England"  and  "  The  Spanish  Marriage").  The  faireat  eitimele  of 
bis  position  in  the  history  of  Science  will  be  found  in  Mr.  I^iies's  "  History  of  Phi- 
losophy." For  the  earlier  history  of  English  iSeience,  see  Hellam's  sketch  ("  Liler- 
wy  History,"  vol.  iv.) ;  the  historiea  of  the  Hoyal  Society  by  lliompson  or  Wade; 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster'*  biogniphy  of  Kewton.  Sir  W.  Moleaworth  has  edited  the 
work*  of  Hobbes.] 

No  event  ever  marked  a  deeper  or  a  more  laatini;  tshan^e  in  the 
temper  of  tbe  EnglUhpeople  than  the  eutry  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond into  Whitefaall.  With  it  modem  Englsod  begins.  Influences 
which  had  up  to  this  time  moulded  our  history — the  tbeolc^ical 
iDflnencfl  of  tlie  Reformation,  the  monarchical  influence  of  the  new 
kingship,  the  feudal  influence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  yet  earlier 
influence  of  tradition  and  custom — suddenly  lost  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  We  find  onrsetves  all  at  once  among  the  great 
currents  of  thought  and  activity  which  have  gone  on  widening 
and  deepening  from  that  time  to  this.  The  England  around  us  is 
our  own  England,  an  England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and 
science,  tbe  love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which 
presses  steadily  forward  to  a  lai^er  social  justice  and  equality 
and  which  tends  more  and  more  to  faring  every  custom  and  tradi- 
tion— religions,  intellectual,  and  political — to  the  test  of  pure  rea- 
son. Between  modem  thonght,  on  some  at  least  of  its  more  im- 
portant ■sides,  and  the  thonght  of  men  before  the  Restoration,  there 
IS  a  great'gnlf  fixed.  A  political  thinker  in  the  present  da^  would 
find  it  equally  hard  to  discuss  any  point  of  statesmanship  with 
Lord  Burleigh  or  with  Oliver  Cromwell  He  would  find  no  point 
of  contact  between  their  ideas  of  national  life  or  national  welfare, 
their  conception  of  government  or  the  ends  of  government,  their 
mode  of  regarding  economical  and  social  questions,  and  his  own. 
But  no  golf  of  this  sort  parts  us  from  the  men  who  followed  the 
Restoration.  From  that  time  to  this,  whatever  differences  there 
may  have  been  as  to  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  grounds  of  oar  polit- 
ical, onr  social,  our  iDtelTeotuat  and  religious  life.    Paley  would 
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have  fonnd  no  difSoulty  in  anderatanding  Tillotson ;  Nevtoo  and 
Sat  Huinpht^7  Davy  could  have  talked  without  a  Bense  of  sever- 
ance. There  would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder  a  perfectly  clear 
discussion  on  govemment  or  law  between  John  Locke  and  Jeremy 
Bentbam. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new  is  so  startlins 
that  we  are  aot  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  sudden  change  than  it 
really  was,  ana  tho  outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  does  much  to 
strengthen  this  impreBsion  ofBuddenoeeH.  The  aim  of  the  Puritan 
had  been  to  set  up  a  visible  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Ha  had 
wrought  out  his  aim  by  reversing  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Tudors,  From  the  time  of  Henry  the  ITighth  to  the  time  of 
Charles  tlie  First,  the  Church  had  been  look^  upon  primarily  as 
an  instrument  for  securing,  by  moral  and  religions  influenoes,  the 
social  and  political  ends  of  the  State.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
the  State,  in  its  turn,  was  regarded  primarily  as  &□  instrument  for 
securing  throogh  its  politioal  and  social  ionuenceB  the  moral  and 
religious  ends  of  the  Cbnrch.  In  the  Pui'itaa  theory.  Englishmen 
were  "  the  Lord's  people;"  a  people  dedicated  to  him  by  a  sol- 
emn Covenant,  and  whose  end  as  a  nation  was  to  carry  out  his 
will.  For  SDoh  an  end  it  was  needful  that  rulers  as  well  as  people 
should  be  "  godly  men."  Godliness  became  necessarily  the  chief 
qualification  for  public  employment.  The  new  modeling  of  the 
army  filled  its  ranks  with  "aamta."  Parliament  resolved  to  em- 
ploy no  man  "  but  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real 
f^odlioesB."  The  Coveuant  which  bonnd  the  nation  to  God  bound 
It  to  enforce  God's  laws  even  more  earnestly  than  its  own.  The 
Bible  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  its  prohibi- 
tion ofBwearing,of  drunkenness,  of  fornication  beoame  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Adultery. was  made  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy.  Pictures  whose  subjects  jarred  with  the  new  decorum 
were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  statues  were  chipped  ruthlessly 
into  decency.  It  was  in  the  same  temper  that  Puritanism  turned 
from  pabiic  life  to  private.  The  Covenant  bonnd  not  the  whole 
nation  only,  but  every  individual  member  of  the  nation, "  to  a  jesl- 
oas  Qod,"  a  God  jealous  of  any  superstition  that  robbed  him  of  the 
worship  which  waa  exclusively  his  due,  jealous  of  the  distraotion 
and  frivolity  which  robbed  him  of  the  entire  devotion  of  man  to 
his  service.  The  want  of  poetry,  of  iancy,  in  the  common  Puritan 
temper,  condemned  half  the  popular  observances  of  England  as 
superstitions.  It  was  superstitious  to  keep  Christmas,  err  to  deck 
the  house  with  holly  and  ivy.  It  was  superstitious  to  dance  around 
ihe  village  May-pole.  It  was  fiat  Popery  to  eat  a  mince-pie.  The 
wugh  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  "merry  England,"  were  out  of 
plaoe  in  an  England  called  with  so  great  a  calling.  Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  village  revel,  the  dance 
pn  the  village  green,  were  put  down  with  the  same  indiscriminat- 
ing  severity.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
phiywrighu  ended  in  the  closing  of  every  theatre. 

Ihe  Itestoration  brought  Charles  to  Whitehall;  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  face  of  England  was  changed.    All  that  wu  noblest 
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and  beet  in  Puritanism  was  whirled  sway  with  its  pettiness  and 
its  tyranny  in  the  carrant  of  the  nation's  bate,  Kelision  had  been 
turned  into  a  political  and  a  social  tyranny,  and  it  taW  with  their 
fall.  Godlinesa  became  a  by-word  of  scorn ;  sobriety  in  dres»,  in 
speecli,  in  manners  was  flouted  as  a  mark  of  the  detested  Puritan- 
ism. Butler,  in  hia  "Hudibras,"  poured  insult  on  the  past  with  a 
pedantic  buffoonery  for  which  the  general  hatred,  far  more  than 
its  huroor,  secured  a  hearing.  Archbishop  Sheldon  listened  to  the 
mock  sermon  of  a  Cavalier  who  held  up  the  Puritan  phrase  and 
the  Puritan  twang  to  ridicule  in  his  hatl  at  Lambeth.  Dnelini; 
and  raking  became  the  marks  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  grave  di- 
vines winked  at  the  follies  of  "  honest  fellows,"  who  fooght,  gam- 
bled, swore,  drank,  and  ended  a  day  of  debauchery  by  a  niffbt  in 
the  gutter.  The  lite  of  a  man  of  fashion  vibrated  between  frivol- 
ity and  excess.  One  of  the  comedies  of  the  time  tells  the  court- 
ier that "  he  ronst  dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent 
for  love-letters,  an  agreeable  voice,  be  amorous  and  discreet — 
but  not  too  constant."  But  to  graces  such  as  these  the  rakes  of 
the  Restoration  added  a  shamele^ness  and  a  brutality  which 
passes  belieC  Lord  Rochester  was  a  fashionable  poet,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  onr  day  coald 
copy.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  fashionable  wit,  and  the  foulness 
of  his  words  made  even  the  porters  of  Covent  Garden  pelt  him 
from  the  balcony  when  he  ventured  to  address  them.  The  tmest 
type  of  the  time  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  most  obar- 
octerietic  event  in  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in  which  he  consum- 
mated his  seduction  of  Lady  Shrewsbury  by  killing  her  husband, 
while  the  Conntese  in  disguise  as  a  page  held  hb  horse  for  him 
and  looked  on  at  the  mui-der.  Vicious  as  the  stage  was,  it  only 
reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  time.  The  Comedv  of  the  Itesto- 
ration  borrowed  every  thing  from  the  Comedy  of  France  save  the 
poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  good  taste  which  veiled  its  grossnees. 
Seduction,  intrigue,  brutality,  cynicism,  debauchery,  found  fitting 
expression  in  di:ilogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness,  which 
even  its  wit  fails  to  redeem  Irom  disgust.  Wycherley,  the  first 
dramatist  of  the  time,  remains  the  most  bmtal  among  all  «-nteTB 
for  the  stage ;  and  nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impi-esaion  of  his 
day  as  the  fact  that  he  found  actors  to  repeat  his  words  and  audi- 
ences to  applaud  them.  In  men  such  as  Wycherley  Milton  found 
types  for  the  Belial  of  his  great  poem,  "  than  whom  a  spirit  more 
lewd  fell'  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  vice  tor  itself." 
He  piques  himself  on  the  frankness  and  "plain  dealing"  which 
painted  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations, 
of  orgies  atVauxhall  and  fights  with  the  watch,  of  lies  and  douhle- 
entendres,  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of  men  who  sold  their  daughters 
and  women  who  cheated  their  husbands.  But  the  cynicixm  of 
Wycherley  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men  about  him ;  and 
in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtue  and  disbelief 
in  purity  or  honesty,  the  King  himself  stood  ahead  of  any  of  his 
subjects. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  exa^ierste  the  extent  of  thia  Kaetion. 
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So  &■'  as  we  can  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  vio- 
lent forma  were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  Court. 
The:  insiKS  of  Englishmen  were  satisfied  with  getting  back  their 
Mny-poles  and  mince-pies;  and  n  large  part  of  the  people  remained 
Puritan  in  lite  and  l^lief,  though  they  threw  aside  oianv  of  the 
outer  characteristics  of  Pui;jtaijism.  Nor  was  the  revolution  in 
feeling  as  sudden  as  it  seemed.  Even  if  the  politieal  strength  of 
Puritanism  had  remained  unbroken,  its  social  influence  must  soon 
,have  ceased.  The  young  Englishmen  who  gi'ew  up  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war  knew  nothing  of  the  bitter  tyranny  which  gave  its 
zeal  and  fire  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  From  the  social  and 
religious  anarchy  around  them,  from  the  endless  controversies  and 
diacnsaions  of  the  time,  they  drank  in  the  spint  of  skepticism,  of 
dount,  of  free  inquirv.  If  religious  enthusiasm  had  broken  the  spell 
of  eoclesiastical  tradition,  its  own  extravagance  broke  the  spell  of 
religious  enthusiasm;  and  the  new  generation  turned  in  disgust 
to  try  forms  of  political  government  and  spiritual  belief  by  the 
cooler  and  less  fallible  test  of  reason.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rapid 
spread  of  sueh  a  tendency  even  in  the  families  of  the  leading  Pu- 
ritans. Neither  of  Cromwell's  sons  made  any  pretensions  to  re- 
ligion. Cromwell  himself  in  his  later  years  felt  bitterly  that  Pu- 
ritaniKUi  bad  missed  its  aim.  He  saw  the  country  gentleman,  alien- 
ated from  it  by  the  despotism  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  alienated 
perhaps  even  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  fi-eedom  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  drifting  into  a  love  of  the  older  Chnrch 
tliat  he  had  once  opposed.  He  saw  the  grawth  of  a  dogged  re- 
Bistauce  in  the  people  at  lai-ge.  The  attempt  to  secure  spiritual 
results  by  material  force  had  failed,  as  it  always  fails.  It  broke 
down  before  the  indifferenoc  and  resentment  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  of  men  who  were  neither  lawless  nor  enthnsiasts,  but 
who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social  order,  and  whose  hu- 
mor and  good  sense  revolted  alike  from  the  artificial  conception 
of  human  life  which  Puritanism  had  formed,  and  from  its  efibrt  to 
force  such  a  conception  on  a  people  by  law.  It  broke  down,  too, 
before  the  corruption  of  the  Puritans  themselves.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  saint  and  the  hypocrite  as  soon 
as  godliness  became  profitable.  Ashley  Cooper,  a  skeptic  in  re- 
ligion and  a  profligate  in  morals,  was  among  "  the  loudest  bagpipes 
of  the  B^acaking  train."  Even  among  the  really  earnest  Funtans 
prosperity  disclosed  a  pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution.  The  tone  of  Crom- 
well's later  speeches  shows  his  consciousness  that  the  ground  was 
slipping  from  under  his  feet.  He  no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream 
of  a  Puritan  England,  of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  people 
of  God.  He  falls  back  on  the  phrases  of  his  youth,  and  the  saints 
hecome  again  a  "  peculiar  people,"  a  remnant,  a  fragment  among 
the  nation  at  lai^e.  But  toe  influences  which  were  really  foiling 
Cromwell's  aim,  and  forming  beneath  his  eyes  the  new  England 
from  which  be  tamed  in  despair,  were  influences  whose  power  he 
can  hardly  have  recognized.  Even  before  the  outburst  of  the 
Civil  War  a  small  gronp  of  theological  Latitudinarians  had  gath- 
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ered  aroti&d  Lord  FalklsDd  at  Great  Tew.  In  the  verv  year  whea 
the  King's  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  Hoboes  publish- 
ed the  first  of  his  works  on  Government.  The  last  Royalist  had 
ooly  just  laid  down  his  arms  when  the  little  company  who  were 
at  a  later  time  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Society  gathered  around 
Wilkins  at  Oxford.  It  is  in  this  group  of  scientiHc  observers  that 
we  catch  the  secret  of  the  coming  generation.  From  the  spirit- 
ual problems  with  which  it  had  so  long  wrestled  in  vain,  England 
tunied  at  last  to  the  physiual  world  around  it,  to  the  obaervatioD 
of  its  phenomena,  to  tne  disuovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  tbetn. 
The  pursuit  of  Physical  Science  became  a  passion ;  and  its  meth- 
od ot  research,  by  observation,  comparison,  and  experiment,  trans- 
formed the  older  methods  of  inquiry  in  matters  without  its  pale. 
In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  study  of  man  and  of  nature,  not  faith 
but  reason,  not  tradition  but  inquiry,  were  to  be  the  watchwoi-ds 
of  the  coming  time.  The  dead-weight  of  the  past  was  suddenly 
rolled  awav,  and  the  new  England  neard  at  last  and  understood 
the  call  of  Francis  Bacon. 

If  in  onr  notice  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  we  omitted  all 
mention  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  because  the  scientifio  iufiuence  of 
BacoD  told  not  on  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  on  the  age  of  the  Res- 
toration. "For  my  name  and  memory,"  he  said  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  "  I  leave  it  to  men's  chaiitable  speeches,  and  to  foi-eign 
nations,  and  the  next  age."  It  was  to  the  "next  age"  too  that, 
in  spite  of  the  general  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability,  the  scien- 
tifio method  of  Bacon  really  made  its  first  appeal.  What  belong- 
ed to  his  own  time  was  the  poorest  and  meanect  part  of  him. 
Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  three 
years  belbre  the  birth  of  Shakspere.  He  was  the  ypunger  son  of 
a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  eveo 
in  bovhood  his  quickneos  and  sagacity  won  the  favor  of  the  Queen. 
Elizabeth  "delighted  much  to  confer  with  him,  and  to  prove  bin:i 
with  questions:  unto  which  he  delivered  himself  with  that  gravity 
and  maturity  above  his  years  that  her  Mnjesty  would  oflen  term 
him  'the  young  Lord  Keeper.'"  His  earlier  hopes  of  Court  suc- 
cess, however,  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  was  \eli  poor 
by  his  father's  death ;  the  ill-will  of  the  Cecils  barred  his  advance* 
ment  with  the  Queen ;  and  a  few  years  before  Shakspere's  arrival 
in  London  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  lawyers  of  the  time.  At  twenty-thrae  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  judgment  and  elo- 
quence at  once  brought  him  to  the  front.  "The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end,"  Ben  Jonson  tells 
us.  The  steady  growth  of  his  reputation  was  quickened  by  the 
iippearance  of  nis  "  Essays,"  a  work  remarkable  not  merely  for 
the  condensation  of  its  thought,  and  its  felicity  and  exactness  of 
expression,  but  for  the  power  with  which  it  applied  to  human  life 
that  experimental  analysiii  which  Baoon  was  at  a  later  time  to 
make  the  key  of  Science.  His  fame  at  once  became  great  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fiime  Bacon  could  not  content 
himself.    He  was  conscious  of  great  powers,  as  well  as  great  aims 
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for  the  public  good;  and  it  was  a  time  when  such  aims  ooold 
liardly  be  realized  KHve  througii  the  meana  ot'  the  Crown.  But 
political  eiugjloymeiit  seemed  farther  off  than  ever.  At  the  outttet 
of  bio  career  iii  Parliament  he  had  irritated  Elizabeth  by  a  tree 
oppoaition  to  her  demand  of  a  subsidy;  and  though  the  offense 
was  atoned  for  by  profuse  apologies,  and  by  the  cessation  of  al' 
farther  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Court,  the  law  offices  of  thi 
Crown  were  more  than  once  refused  to  him,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  publication  of  his  "Essays"  that  he  could  obtain  some  alight 
promotion  as  a  Queen'a  Counsel.  The  moral  weakness  which  at 
once  disclosed  itaelf  is  perhaps  the  best  Juatification  of  the  Queen 
in  her  reluctance — a  reluctance  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  her 
ordinary  course — to  bring  the  wisest  head  in  her  realm  to  her 
Council-board.  The  men  whom  Elizabeth  employed  were  for  the 
moat  part  men  whoae  intellect  was  directed  by  a  strong  sense  of 
public  dnly.  Their  reverence  for  the  Queen,  strangely  exagger- 
ated as  it  may  seem  to  us,  waa  guided  and  controlled  by  an  ar- 
dent patriotism  and  an  enrneat  sense  of  religion;  and  with  all 
their  regard  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  they  never  lost  their  re- 
gard for  the  law.  The  grandeur  and  originality  of  Bacon's  intel- 
lect parted  him  from  men  like  these  quite  as  mnch  as  the  bhint- 
neas  of  his  moral  perceptiona.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  he  had 
little  reverence  for  the  past.  Law,  constitutional  privileges,  or 
religion  were  to  him  aimply  meana  of  bringing  about  ceitain  ends 
of  good  government ;  and  if  theae  ends  could  do  brought  about  iti 
a  ahorter  fashion,  he  aaw  only  pedantry  in  insisting  on  more  cum- 
brous means.  He  had  great  social  and  political  ideaa  to  realize, 
the  reform  and  codification  of  the  law,  the  civilization  of  Ireland, 
the  purification  of  the  Church,  the  nnion — at  a  later  time — of  Soot- 
land  and  England,  educational  projects,  projects  of  material  im- 
provement, and  the  like;  and  the  direct  and  shortest  way  of  real- 
izing these  ends  was  in  Bacon's  eyes  the  uae  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  But  whatever  charm  such  a  conception  of  the  Royal 
power  mi^u  have  for  her  succesBor,  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
charm  for  Elizabeth ;  nor  waa  her  nature  likely  to  be  won  by  the 
servility  with  which  Bacon  atixive  to  improve  his  new  opportunity 
of  advancement.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  rivalry  with  the  Cecils, 
but  certainly  in  great  part  from  his  appi'eciation  of  Bacon's  power. 
Lord  Essex  had  steadily  backed  his  efforts  after  promotion;  and 
his  disappointment  in  them  had  been  alleviated  by  the  Earl's  gen- 
erous present  of  an  estate  worth  (in  our  money)  aome  twelve  thon- 
sand  pounds.  Bacon  showed  a  true  fi-iendship  for  Eaaex  by  dis- 
suading him  from  the  career  of  opposition  which  at  last  brought 
him  to  the  block;  but  every  tie  of  friendship  and  gratitude  was 
forgotten  when  he  appeared  as  Queen's  Counsel  to  support  the 
change  of  treason  at  the  Earl's  trial.  He  aggravated  and  pressed 
home  the  charge  with  his  whole  energy  and  skill ;  and  accepted  a 
large  gif^  from  the  court  for  his  later  service  in  publiahing  a  gar- 
hied  acconnt  of  the  "  practices  and  treasons"  of  his  friend.  Btit 
Elizabeth  still  remained  cold  to  his  advances;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  James  that  the  rays  of  Royal  favor  broke  slowly 
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npou  him.  He  became  gUMeHsively  Solicitor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; the  year  of  Shakgpere'a  death  aaw  him  called  to  the  Privy 
CouDCil;  he  vei'ified  Klizabeth'a  prediction  by  becoming  I^ord  Keep- 
er. At  last  the  goal  of  hia  ambition  was  reached.  He  had  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  nsing  fortunes  of  Buckingham,  and  the  favor  of 
Bnckingbam  made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peeru;e  as  Baron  Verulam,  and  created,  at  a  later  time,  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  But  the  nobler  dreams  for  which  these  meaner  honors 
had  been  sought  escaped  his  grasp.  His  projects  atill  remained 
projects,  while  Bacon  to  retain  his  hold  on  omce  was  stoopine  to 
a  miserable  compliance  with  the  worst  excesses  of  Buckmgham 
and  his  Royal  master.  The  years  during  which  he  held  the  Chan- 
celloi-ship  were  the  most  disgraceful  years  of  a  disgraceful  reign. 
They  saw  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  the  sacrillce  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  exaction  of  benevolences,  the  multiplication  of  monopolies,  the 
supremacy  of  Buckingham.  Against  none  of  the  acts  of  folly  and 
wickedness  which  distii^uishM  James's  government  did  Bacon 
do  more  than  protest;  in  some  of  the  worst,  and  above  all  in  the 
attempt  to  coei-ce  the  judges  into  prostrating  law  at  the  King's 
feet,  he  took  a  pereon^  part.  Bat  even  his  remonstrances  were 
too  mnch  for  the  young  favorite,  who  regarded  him  as  the  mere 
creature  of  his  will.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bacon  flung  bimself  at 
the  Duke's  feet,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  a  single  instance  of  op- 
position to  his  caprice.  A  Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buck- 
mgham resolved  to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which  was  gath- 
ermg  by  sacrificing  to  it  his  meaner  dependents.  To  ordinary 
eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at  the  summit  of  numan  success.  Jonson 
had  just  sung  of  him  as  one  "  whose  even  thread  the  Fates  siiin 
round  and  fuTi  oat  of  tbeir  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool,"  when 
the  storm  burst.  The  great  Parliament  of  1620  met  after  a  silence 
of  six  disgraceful  years,  and  one  of  its  fii-at  acts  was  to  charge  Bacon 
with  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  He  at  once  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  "I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I 
am  guilty  of  coi-ruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defense."  "  I  beseech 
vonr  Lordships,"  he  added,  "to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed." 
The  heavy  fine  imposed  on  him  was  remitted  by  the  Crown ;  but 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  declared  incapable 
of  holding  office  in  the  Slate  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament. 

Bacon's  fall  restored  him  to  that  position  of  real  greatness  from 
which  his  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away.  "iMy  conceit  of 
his  person,"  said  Ben  Jonson, "  was  never  increased  toward  him 
by  his  place  or  honors.  But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  his 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever  by  his  work  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  be  could 
not  want."  His  intellectual  activity  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  He  began  a  digest  of  the 
laws,  and  a  "  History  of  England  under  the  Tudors,"  revised  and 
expanded  his  "  Essays,"  dictated  a  jest-book,  and  busied  himself 
with  experiments  in  physics.    It  was  while  studying  the  effect  of 
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cold  in  prerentiog  animal  pntrefaction  that  be  stopped  Tiis  coaeh 
to  stuff  a  fowl  willi  snow,  and  caught  the  fever  whieh  ended  in  his 
death,  l^e  great  work  of  bii  life  remained  a  fragment  to  the  last. 
BTeii  aa  a  boy  at  college  he  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  "a  philosophy  only  strong  for  disputations 
and  contentions,  bot  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  life  of  man."  As  a  law-student  of  twenty-one  be 
sketched  in  a  tract  on  tbe  "Greatest  Birtb  of  Time"  the  system 
of  indnctive  inquiry  he  was  already  prepared  to  snbstitnte  for  it. 
At  forty-four,  alter  tbe  final  disappointment  of  bis  political  hopes 
from  Elizabeth,  the  publication  of  the  "  AdTancement  of  Learn- 
ing "  marked  the  first  decisive  appearance  of  the  new  philosophy. 
The  close  of  this  work  was,  in  his  own  words, "  a  general  and  faitb- 
fal  perarobolation  of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  wtiat  parts  thereof 
lie  n^h  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and  converted  by  tbe  indus- 
try of  man ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to 
memory,  may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation  and 
also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavors."  It  was  only  by  such  a 
survey,  ho  held,  that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  studies,  or 
ineffectual  means  of  pursuing  more  useful  ones,  and  directed  to  the 
true  end  of  knowledge  as  "a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  tbe 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  Two  years  later  appeared 
his  "  Cogitata  et  Visa,"  a  first  sketch  of  the  "  Novum  Organum," 
which  in  its  complete  form  was  presented  to  James  immediately 
before  Bacon's  fall.  The  year  after  bis  fall  he  produced  bis  **  Nat- 
nral  and  Experimental  History."  This,  with  tbe  "  Novum  Ot^- 
num"  and  tbe"  Advancement  of  Learning,"  was  all  of  his  project- 
ed "Instaaratio  Magna"  which  he  was  destined  to  complete — and 
even  of  this  portion  we  have  only  part  of  the  last  two  divisions. 
Tbe  "Ladder  of  tbe  Understanding,"  which  was  to  bfeve  followed 
these,  and  led  up  from  experience  to  science,  the  "Afitliiipations," 
or  provisional  hypotheses  for  the  inquiries  of  the  new-  philosophy, 
ana  the  closing  account  of  "Science  in  Practice,"  were  left  for 
posterity  to  bring  to  completioa,' .  "We  niay,  as  we  trust,''  said 
Bacon,  "make  no  despicaole  bbgioiiin^  The  destinies  of  the 
tanman  race  must  complete  it,  in  sitch  a  manner  perhaps  as  men 
looking  onl^  at  the  present  world  would  hot  readily  conceive. 
For  upon  this  will  depend,  not  only  a  specniative  good,  but  all  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their  power."  When  we  turn  from 
words  like  these  to  the  actual  work  which  Bacon  did,  it  is  hard 
not  to  feel  a  certain  disappointment.  He  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  older  philosophy  which  be  attacked.  His  revolt  from 
the  waste  of  human  intelligence  which  be  conceived  to  be  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of  investigation  blinded  him  to 
tbe  real  value  of  deduction  as  an  instrument  of  discovery;  and  he 
was  encouraged  in  bis  contempt  for  it  as  much  by  his  own  igno- 
rance of  mathematics  as  by  the  non-existence  in  his  day  of  the 
great  deductive  sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy.  Nor  bad  be 
a  more  accurate  prevision  of  the  method  of  modem  science.  The 
indnctive  process  to  which  be  exclusively  directed  men's  attention 
bore  no  fruit  in  Bacon's  bands.    The  "art  of  in vefltigating  nature," 
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on  wbicb  he  prided  himself,  bus  proved  useless  for  Boientifio  pu^ 

Koses,  and  would  be  rejected  by  modern  in v estimators.  Where 
e  was  OD  a  more  correct  track  he  can  hardly  be  rtgarded  aa  orig- 
iual.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Dugald  Stewart, "  whether  any 
oue  important  rule  with  regard  to  the  true  method  of  lRveatis:a- 
tion  be  contained  iu  his  works  of  which  no  hiut  ean  be  traced  in 
those  of  hia  predecessoiu"  Not  only,  indeed,  did  Bacon  tail  to 
auticipatu  the  methods  of  modern  science,  but  he  even  rejected 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  hia  own  da^.  He  set  aside  with 
the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicns  and  the 
magnetic  investigations  of  Gilbert,  and  the  contempt  aeems  to 
have  been  fully  returned,  ''The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  on  sci- 
ence," said  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  ciroulation  of  the  blood, 
"  like  a  Loi-d  Chancellor." 

In  spite,  however,  of  bis  inadeqaate  appreciation  either  of  the 
old  philosophy  or  the  new,  the  almost  unanimous  voioe  of  later 
ages  has  attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  "  Novnm  Orga- 
iium"  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  modem  science. 
If  he  fitiled  in  revealing  the  method  of  experimental  redearch. 
Bacon  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Science,  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  throush- 
out  the  physical  world,  to  give  dignity  by  the  lai^e  and  noble 
temper  in  which  ho  treated  them  to  the  petty  details  of  experi- 
ment in  which  science  had  to  begin,  to  clear  a  way  for  it  by  set- 
ting scornfully  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  claim  for  it  its 
true  rank  and  value,  and  to  point  to  the  enormous  resulu  which 
its  culture  would  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  one  respect  his  attitude  was  in  the  hij^hest  decree 
significant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  otie  in  which  theology 
was  absorhing  the  intellectual  ene^^y  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
servant,  too,  of  a  king  with  whom  tneoloitical  studies  superseded 
all  others.  But  if  be  Iwwed  in  all  else  to  Barnes,  Bacon  would  not, 
tike  Casaubon,  bow  in  this.  He  would  not  even,  like  Descartes, 
attempt  to  transform  theology  by  turning  reason  into  a  mode  of 
theological  demonstration.  He  stood  absolutely  aloof  from  it 
Though  as  a  politician  he  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  such 
subjects  OS  Church  Reform,  he  dealt  with  tbem  simply  as  matters 
of  civil  polity.  But  from  his  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  branch- 
es of  h'lman  knowledge  he  excluded  theology,  and  theology  alone. 
His  method  was  of  iWelf  inapplicable  to  a  subject,  where  the 

Eremisea  were  assumed  to  be  certain  and  the  results  known, 
[is  aim  was  to  seek  for  unknown  results  by  simple  experimenL 
It  was  ag^nst  received  authority  and  accepted  tradition  in  mat- 
ters of  inquiry  that  his  whole  system  protested;  what  he  urged 
was  the  need  of  making  belief  rest  strictly  on  proof,  and  proof 
rest  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  evidence  by  reason.  But  in 
theology — all  theologians  asserted — reason  played  but  a  subordi- 
nate part.  "  If  I  proceed  to  treat  of  it,"  said  Bacon,  "  I  shall  step 
out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the 
Cborch,  Neither  will  the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto 
BO  Dobly  shone  od  gs,  any  Irager  give  us  their  light."    llis  eev- 
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t&inty,  indeed,  of  conclusions  on  such  subjects  was  oat  of  harmony 
with  the  grandest  feature  of  Bacon's  work,  hia  noble  confession 
of  the  liability  of  every  inquirer  to  error.  It  was  his  especial  task 
to  warn  men  against  the  "vain  shows"  of  knowledge  which  had 
to  long  hindered  any  real  advance  in  it,  the  "idols"  of  the  Tribe, 
thel>cn,  the  Forum,  and  the 'nieatre;  the  errors  whicli  spring  from 
the  systematizing  spirit  which  pervades  all  masses  of  men,  or  from 
individual  idiosyncrasies,  or  from  the  strange  power  of  worda  and 
phrases  over  the  mind,  or  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Nor 
were  the  claims  of  theology  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  posi- 
tion which  he  was  resolute  to  assign  to  natural  science.  "Through 
all  those  ages,"  Bacon  says,  "  wherein  men  of  genius  or  learning 
principally  or  even  moderately  floarished,  the  smallest  part  of  hu- 
man industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosophy,  tnongh  this 
ooght  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences ;  for  all 
the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  and  foimed 
for  nse,  bnt  can  receive  little  increase."  It  was  by  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  inductive  inquiry  which  physical  science  was  to 
make  its  own,  and  by  basing  inquiry  on  the  ground  which  physical 
science  could  supply,  that  the  moral  sciences,  ethics  and  politics, 
could  alone  make  any  real  advance.  "Let  none  expect  any  great 
promotion  of  the  sciences,  especially  in  their  effective  part,  unless 
natural  philosophy  be  di-awn  out  to  particular  sciences;  and,  again, 
nnless  these  pnrticular  sciences  be  broaght  back  again  to  natural 
philosophy.  From  this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music, 
many  mechanical  arts,  and  (what  seems  stranger)  even  moral  and 
civil  philosophy  and  logic,  rise  but  little  above  the  foundations, 
and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things." 

It  was  this  lofty  conception  of  the  position  and  destiny  of  nat- 
ural science  which  Bacon  was  the  first  to  impress  upon  mankind 
at  large.  'I^  age  was  one  in  which  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  passing  to  fields  of  inquiry  which  had  till  then  been  unknown, 
in  which  Kepler  and  Galileo  were  creating  modem  astronomy,  in 
which  Descartes  was  revealing  the  laws  of  motion,  and  Harvey 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  to  the  mass  of  men  this  great 
change  was  all  but  imperceptible  ;  and  it  was  the  energy,  the  pro- 
found conviction,  the  eloqnence  of  Bacon  which  first  called  the 
attention  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
physical  research.  It  Was  he  who  by  his  lofty  faith  in  the  results 
and  victories  of  the  new  philosophy  nerved  its  followers  to  a  zeal 
and  confidence  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  he  who  above  all  gave 
dignity  to  the  slow  and  patient  processes  of  investigation,  of  ex- 
periment, of  comparison,  to  the  saci-ificing  of  hypothesis  to  fad,  to 
the  single  aim  after  truth,  which  was  to  be  the  law  of  modem  sci- 
ence. But,  in  Enetand  at  least,  Bacon  stood — as  we  have  said — 
before  his  age.  I'he  beginnings  of  physical  science  were  more 
slow  and  timid  there  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Only  two 
discoTeries  of  any  real  value  came  from  English  research  before 
the  Restoration;  the  first,  Gilbert's  discovery  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism in  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  i-eign ;  the  next,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  taught  by  Uai^ 
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vey  in  the  reign  of  Jamea.  But,  apart  fi-om  these  illuBtrioue  names, 
England  took  little  share  in  the  scientifii;  movement  of  the  codU- 
tieiit;  and  her  whole  energies  seemed  to  be  whirled  into  the  vor- 
tex of  theology  and  politics  by  the  Civil  War.  But  the  war  had 
not  reached  its  end  when  a  little  group  of  students  were  to  be  seen 
in  London,  men  "inquisitive,"  says  one  of  them,  "into  natur&l 
philosophy  and  other  parts  of  human  learning,  and  oarticalarly  of 
what  hath  been  callea  the  New  Philosophy, . . .  wLioh,  from  the 
times  of  Galileo  at  Florence  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Veru- 
1am)  in  England,  hath  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  abroad,  as  well  as  with  ua  in  England." 
The  strife  of  the  time,  indeed,  aided  in  direuting  the  minds  of  men 
to  natural  inquiries.  "To  have  been  always  tossing  about  some 
theological  question,"  says  the  first  historian  of  the  Uoyal  Society, 
Bishop  Sprat, "  would  have  been  to  have  made  that  their  privste 
diversion,  the  ezcess  of  which  they  disliked  in  the  public  To  have 
been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business  and  the  distresses  of  the 
country  was  too  melanoholy  a  reflection.  It  was  nature  alone 
which  could  pleasanCly  entertain  them  in  that  estate."  Foremost 
in  the  gronp  stood  Doctors  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  whose  removal  to 
Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reorganized  by  the  Puritan  Visitors, 
divided  the  little  company  into  two  societies.  The  Oxford  socie- 
ty, which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  held  its  meetings  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  become  Wai'den  of  Wadhsm 
College,  and  added  to  the  names  of  its  members  that  of  the  emi- 
nent mathematician,  Dr.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  first  of  English  econ- 
omiatB,  Sir  William  Petty.  "  Our  business,"  Wallin  tells  ns, "  was 
(pi-ecliiding  matters  of  theology  and  State  afiairs)  to  discourse  and 
consider  of  philosophical  inquiries  and  such  as  related  thereunto, 
as  Physick,  Anatomy,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Kavigstion,  Statics, 
Magnetics, ChymickSjMechanicks, and  Natural  Experiments:  with 
the  state  of  these  studies,  as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  then  discoursed  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  in 
the  venm  lactea,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  Copernican  hyjKithesis, 
the  nature  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
oval  shape  of  Satnm,  the  spots  in  the  sua  and  its  turning  on  its 
own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selenography  of  the  moon,  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  improvement  of  teleseopes, 
the  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  air,  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  vacuities,  and  nature's  abhorrence  there- 
of, the  Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein,  and  divers  other 
things  of  like  nature." 

The  other  little  company  of  inquirer*,  who  remained  in  London, 
was  at  last  broken  np  by  the  troubles  of  the  Second  Protectorate; 
but  it  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by  the  return  to  Lmidon  of 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  Oxford  groups  Soienee  suddenly 
became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Charles  was  himself  a  fair  chem- 
ist, and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  navigation.  The 
Doke  of  Buckingham  varied  his  freaks  of  rhyming,  drinking,  and 
fiddling  by  fite  St  devotion  to  his  laboratory.    Poets  like  Denham 
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and  Cowley,  courtiers  like  Sir  Robert  Hurray  and  Sir  Eeoelm  Dig- 
by,  joined  the  Hcientific  company  to  which — in  token  of  his  sympa- 
thy with  it— the  King  gave  the  title  of"  The  Royal  Society."  The 
curious  glass  toys  called  Prince  Rupert's  drops  recall  the  scientific 
iDquiries  which  amused  the  old  age  of  the  great  cavalry-leader  of 
the  Civil  War.  Wits  and  fops  crowded  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Dew  Society.  Statesmen  like  Lord  Somers  felt  hoDorad  at  being 
chosen  its  presidents.  Its  defiuite  establishment  marks  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  age  of  scientific  discovery  in  England.  Almost  ev' 
cry  year  of  the  nalf-oentnry  which  followed  saw  some  step  made 
to  a  wider  and  tmer  knowledge.  Oar  first  national  observatory 
rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modern  astronomy  began  with  the  long 
aeries  of  astronomical  observations  which  immortalized  the  name 
of  Flamsteed.  His  successor,  Halley,  undertook  the  investigation 
of  the  tides,  of  comets,  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Hooke  im- 
proved the  microscope,  and  gave  a  fi'esh  impulse  to  microscopical 
research.  Boyle  made  the  air-pnmp  a  means  of  advancing  the  sci- 
ence of  pnenmatics,  and  became  the  founder  of  experimental  chem- 
istry. Wilkina  pointed  forward  to  the  science  of  philology  in  his 
scheme  of  a  aniversal  language.  Sydenham  introduced  a  careful 
observation  of  natnre  and  facts  which  changed  the  whole  face  of 
nedicine.  The  physiological  researches  of  Willis  first  threw  light 
npon  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Woodward  was  the  founder  of 
luineralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Willongfaby's  "  Ornithology,"  and 
in  bis  own  "History  of  Fishes,"  John  Ray  was  the  first  to  raise 
zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science;  and  the  first  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  animals  was  attempted  in  his  "Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 
Modern  botany  began  with  his  "History  of^ Plants,"  and  tne  re- 
ttesrches  of  an  Oxford  professor,  Robert  Morrison;  while  Grow 
divided  with  Malpighi  the  credit  of  founding  the  study  of  vege- 
table physiology.  But  great  as  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  lost  in  the  luxtre  of  Isaac  Newton.  Newton  was 
bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas- day,  in  the 
memorable  year  which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  In 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  entered  Cambridge,  where  the 
teaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  quickened  his  genius  for  mathematics, 
and  where  the  method  of  Denonrten  had  superseded  the  older 
modes  of  study.  From  the  close  of  his  Cambridge  career  faia  life 
became  a  series  of  great  physical  discoveries.  At  twenty-three  he 
facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements  by  his  theory 
of  Fluxions.  The  optical  discoveries  to  which  he  was  led  by  hi^ 
experiments  with  the  prism,  and  which  he  partly  disclosed  in  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  as  Mathematical  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  embodied  in  the  theory  of  light  which  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  becoming  a  Fellow  of  it.  His  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  had  been  made  as  early  as  1666 ;  but  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  was  then  generally  received  of  the  eaith's 
diameter  prevented  him  from  disclosing  it  for  sixteen  ^ears ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  the  "  Pnncipia  "  re- 
vealed to  the  world  his  new  theory  of  the  Universe. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate,  in  sooh  a  summary 
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as  we  bave  given,  the  wonderful  activity  of  directly  scientifie 
thought  which  dJstinguiahed  the  age  of  the  ReRtoratiou.  Biit  tb& 
ekepiiual  and  experimental  temper  of  mind  which  thb  activity  dis- 
closed told  on  every  phase  of  the  world  around  it.  We  ec«  the 
attempt  to  bring  rehgious  speculation  int«  harmony  with  the 
conulusiona  of  reason  and  experience  in  the  school  of  Latitudi< 
nariaii  theologians  who  sprang  from  the  group  of  thinkers  which 
leathered  on  ttie  eve  of  the  Civil  War  around  Ijord  Falkland  at 
Oi-eat  Tew.  Whatever  verdict  history  may  pronouQce  on  Falk- 
land's political  career,  his  name  must  ever  remain  memorable  in 
the  history  of  religious  thought.  A  new  era  in  English  relig- 
ion bei^an  with  the  specnlations  of  the  men  he  gathei'ed  aronnd 
him.  Their  work  was  above  all  to  deny  the  authority  of  tradition 
in  matters  of  faith,  as'Bacon  had  denied  it  in  mattcra  of  physical 
research ;  and  to  assert  in  the  one  field  as  in  the  other  the  su- 
premacy of  reason  aa  a  test  of  truth.  Of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  its  Fathers  and  its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  Canon  of 
Windsor  and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  briefly  "it  is  none."  He 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  accepted  test  of  universality.  "  Uni- 
versality is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of. 
The  most  singular  and  strongest  part  of  human  authority  is  prop- 
erly in  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous,  and  these,  I  trow,  are 
not  the  most  universal."  William  Chillingworth,  a  man  of  larger 
if  not  keener  mind,  bad  been  taught  by  an  early  conversion  to 
Catholiciam,  and  by  a  speedy  I'eturn,  the  insecurity  of  any  basis 
for  belief  but  that  of  private  judgment.  In  his  "Religion  of 
Protestants,"  he  set  aside  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  Church  au- 
thority as  grounds  of  faith  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  but  only  of  the 
Bible  aa  interpreted  by  the  common  reason  of  men.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  most  brilliant  of  English  preachers,  a  suSerer  like 
Chillingworth  on  the  Royalist  side  during  the  troubles,  and  who 
was  rewarded  at  the  Restoration  with  the  bishopric  of  Down, 
limited  even  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselvea.  Reason 
was  the  one  means  which  Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  the 
Bible;  but  the  ceitainty  of  the  coucluaions  which  reason  drew 
from  the  Bible  varied,  as  he  held,  with  the  conditions  of  reason 
itself.  In  all  but  the  simplest  truths  of  natural  religion  "  we  are 
not  sure  not  to  be  deceived."  The  deduction  of  points  of  belief 
from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  was  attended  with  all  the  un- 
certainty and  liability  to  eiTor  which  sprang  from  the  infinite 
Tariety  of  human  understandings,  the  difficulties  which  hinder 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  infiaences  which  divert  the  mind 
from  accepting  or  riglitly  estimating  it.  It  was  plain  to  a  mind 
like  Chilling  worth's  that  this  denial  of  authority,  this  perception 
of  the  imperfection  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  absolute  truth, 
struck  as  directly  at  the  root  of  Protestant  dogmatism  as  at  the 
root  of  Catholio  infallibility.  "  If  Protestants  are  faulty  in  this 
matter  [of  claiming  authority],  it  is  for  doing  it  too  much  and  not 
too  little.  This  pi-esuniptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upon 
the  words  of  God,  of  the  special  senses  of  man  upon  the  general 
words  of  Qod,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consoienceB  together 
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under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnaljon,  this  vain  con- 
ceit that  we  can  ej>eak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the 
words  of  God ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations  and  tyran- 
nous enforcing  them  upon  others;  this  restraining  of  the  word  of 
God  ti-om  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  undei-standirigs 
of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and  his  apostles  left 
them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  foundation  of  all  the  schisms  of 
the  Church, and  that  which  maices  them  tmmoital."  In  his  "Lib- 
erty of  Prophecy ing,"  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the  cause  of  toler- 
ation with  a  weight  of  argument  which  hardlv  required  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Independents  and  the  shock  of  Naseby  to  drive  it 
home.  But  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  the  Independent 
founded  on  the  personal  communion  of  each  soul  with  God,  the 
Latitudinarian  founded  on  the  weakness  of  authority  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  I'easoa  Taylor  pleads  even  for  the  Ana- 
baptist and  the  Romanist.  He  only  gives  place  to  the  action 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  "those  religious  whose  principles  de- 
stroy government,"  and  "  those  religions — if  there  be  any  such — 
which  teach  ill  life."  Hales  openly  professed  that  he  would  quit 
the  Church  to-morrow  if  it  required  him  to  believe  that  all  that 
dissented  from  it  must  be  damned.  Chiltingworth  denounced 
persecution  in  words  of  fire.  "Take  awav  this  pereecution,  burn- 
ing, cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sunscribing  the  words  of 
men  as  the  words  ot  God;  require  of  Christians  only  to  believe 
Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but  him ;  let  them  leave  claim- 
ing infallibility  that  have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in 
their  own  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  also  in  their  actionsi .  . . 
Protestants  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  offer  violence  to  other 
men's  consciences."  From  the  denunciation  of  intolerance  the 
Latitudinarians  passed  easily  to  the  dream  of  comprehension 
which  had  haunted  every  nobler  soul  since  the  "  Utopia"  of  More, 
Hales  based  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  on  the  fiict 
that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  most  tolerant  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom. Chillingworth  pointed  out  how  many  obstacIcB  to  com- 
prehension were  i-emoved  by  such  a  simplification  of  belief  as 
flowed  from  a  national  theology.  Like  More, he  asked  for  "such 
an  ordering  of  the  public  service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe 
the  Scripture  and  live  according  to  it  might,  without  scruple  or 
hypocrisy  or  protestation,  in  any  part  join  in  it."  Taylor,  like 
Chillingworth,  rested  his  hope  of  union  on  the  simplification  of 
belief  He  saw  a  probability  of  error  in  all  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions adopted  by  Christian  Churches.  "  Such  bodies  of  con- 
fessions and  articles,"  he  said, "  must  do  much  hurt"  "  He  is  rather 
the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  impo- 
sitions, than  he  who  disobeys  them  beoanse  he  can  not  do  other- 
wise without  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apotstles'  Creed  in 
its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  him  the  one  term  of  Christian  union 
which  the  Church  had  any  right  to  impose. 

With  the  Restoration  the  LatitudinarianB  came  at  once  to  the 
front.  They  were  soon  distinguished  from  both  Puritans  and  High 
Charchmen  by  their  opposition  to  dogma,  by  their  preference  of 
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reason  to  tradition — whether  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church,  by  their 
basing  religion  on  a  natural  theology,  by  their  aiming  at  right- 
nesa  of  life  rather  thau  at  corr«otneaa  of  opinion,  by  their  advocacy 
of  toleration  and  comprehension  as  the  grounds  of  Chriatian  unity. 
Chillingworth  and  Taylor  found  anccessora  in  the  restless  good 
sense  of  Burnet,  the  enlightened  piety  of  Tillotson,  and  the  calm 
philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler.  Meanwhile  the  impulse  which  snob 
men  were  giving  to  religions  speculation  was  being  given  to  po- 
litical and  social  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far  greater  keenness  aad 
power. 

Bacon's  favorite  secretary  was  Thomas  Hobbes.  "He  was  be- 
loved by  his  Loi'dship,"  Aubrey  tells  us, "  who  was  wont  to  have 
him  walk  in  fais  delicate  groves,  where  he  did  meditate ;  and  when 
a  nation  darted  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  presently  to  write 
it  down.  And  his  Lordship  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  it  better 
than  any  one  else  about  him ;  for  that  many  times  whan  he  read 
their  notes  he  scarce  nnderstood  what  they  writ,  because  they  un- 
derstood it  not  clearly  themselveB."  The  long  life  of  Uobbes 
covers  a  memorable  space  in  our  history.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada ;  be  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution.  His  ability  soon  made 
itself  felt,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  tbe  secretary  of  Bacon, 
and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when  ho  withdrew  to 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  that  bis  speculations 
were  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  treatise  "De  Give."  He 
joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became  mathematical  tutor 
to  Charles  the  Second,  whose  love  and  regard  for  him  seema  to 
have  been  real  to  the  end.  But  his  post  was  soon  forfeited  by  the 
appearance  of  his  "  Leviathan ;"  he  was  forbidden  to  appraach  the 
Court,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  seems  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  The  liestoi-ation  brought  him  a 
pension;  but  his  two  great- works  were  condemned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  "  Hobbism  "  became,  era  he  died,  the  popular  synonrm 
for  irreligion  and  immqrality.  Prejudice  of  this  kind  sounded 
oddly  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  laid  down,  aa  the  two  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
But  the  prejudice  rprang  from  a  true  sense  of  the  effect  which  tho 
Hobbist  philosophy  must  necessarily  have  on  the  current  religion 
and  the  current  notions  of  political  and  social  morality.  Hobbes 
was  the  firet  great  English  writer  who  dealt  with  the  science  of 
government  from  the  ground,  not  of  tradition,  but  of  reason.  It 
was  in  his  treatment  of  man  in  the  stage  of  human  development 
which  be  supposed  to  precede  that  of  society  that  he  came  most 
roughly  into  conSiot  with  the  accepted  beliefa  Men,  in  his  theory, 
were  by  natnre  equal,  and  their  only  natural  relation  was  a  state 
of  war.  It  was  no  innate  virtue  of  man  himself  which  created 
hnman  society  out  of  this  chaos  of  warring  strengths.  Hobbes, 
in  fact,  denied  the  existence  of  the  more  spiritual  sides  of  man's 
nature.  Hb  bard  and  narrow  Ingxo  dissected  every  human  cns- 
tom  and  desire,  and  reduced  even  the  most  soared  to  demoustnt- 
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lions  of  ft  prudent  selfiehness.  FrieDdship  was  simply  a  sense  of 
social  utility  to  one  aootber.  The  Bo-«alled  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude  or  the  love  of  oai'  neighbor,  were  in  iact  oonlrarr  to 
the  natara)  pasaiona  of  man,  and  powerless  to  restrain  them.  Kor 
bad  religion  rescued  man  by  the  interposition  of  a  divine  will. 
Nothing  better  illuBtrates  tfae  daring  with  which  the  new  skepti* 
cism  was  to  break  through  the  theological  traditions  of  the  older 
world  than  the  pitiless  logic  with  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelatioa.  "  To  say  God  halb  spoken  to  man  in  a 
dream,  is  no  more  tban  to  say  man  dreamed  that  (rod  hath  spoken 
to  him."  "To  say  one  halh  seen  a  vision  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to 
say  he  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking."  Kelision, 
in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  "  the  fear  of  invisible  powere ;  and 
here,  as  in  all  other  branohes  of  human  science,  knowledge  dealt 
with  words  and  not  with  things.  It  was  man  himself  who  for  bis 
own  profit  created  society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  bis  natural 
rights  and  retaining  only  those  of  self-preservation.  A  covenant 
between  man  and  man  originally  created  "  that  great  Leviathan 
oalled  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  which  is  bot  an  artificial  man, 
though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defense  it  was  intended."  The  fiction  of  such  an 
"  original  contract "  has  long  been  dismissed  from  political  specu- 
lation, but  its  effect  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  im- 
mense. Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put  an  end  to  the  relig- 
ions and  patriarchal  theories  of  society,  on  which  Kingship  had 
till  now  founded  its  claim  of  a  divine  right  to  authority  which 
no  sabjeet  might  question.  Bat  if  Hobbes  destroyed  the  old 
ground  of  Jtoyal  despotism,  he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.  To 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  the  whole  body  of  the  govern- 
ed mnst  have  resigned  all  rights  save  that  of  self-  preservation 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  was  the  representative  of  all. 
Such  a  ruler  was  absolute,  for  to  make  terms  with  him  implied  a 
man  making  terms  with  himself.  The  transfer  of  rights  was  in- 
alienable, and  after  generations  were  as  much  bound  oy  it  as  the 
Kncratiou  which  made  the  transfer.  As  the  head  of  the  whole 
dy,  the  ruler  judged  every  question,  settled  the  laws  of  civil 
justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between  religion  and  superstition. 
His  was  a  divine  right,  and  tbe  only  divine  right,  because  in  him 
were  absorbed  all  tne  rights  of  each  of  his  subjects.  It  was  not 
in  any  constitutional  check  that  Hobbes  looked  for  the  prevention 
of  tyranny,  but  in  the  common  education  and  enlightenment  as  to 
their  real  end,  and  the  best  mode  of  reaching  it  on  the  part  of 
both  subjects  and  prince.  And  tbe  real  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  large.  It  was  in  laving  boldly  down 
tbisendof  government,  as  well  as  in  the  basis  of  contract  on  which 
be  made  government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  influenced  all  later 
politics.  Looke,  like  his  master,  derived  political  authority  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  its 
end.  But  in  the  theory  of  Locke  the  people  remain  passively  in 
possession  of  the  power  which  they  have  delegated  to  the  [irince, 
and  have  the  right  to  withdraw  it  if  it  be  naed  for  purpoMS  inoon- 
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Bistent  with  tho  end  which  Bociety  was  formed  to  promote.  To 
the  origin  of  all  power  in  the  people,  and  the  end  of  all  power  for 
the  people's  good  —  the  two  ereal  doctrines  of  Hobbes  —  Locke 
added  the  right  of  resistauoe,  the  responsibility  of  princes  to  their 
Bubjects  for  a  due  exeuution  of  their  trust,  and  the  enpretnacy  of 
lesislative  assemblies  as  the  voice  of  the  people  itsel£  It  was  in 
this  modified  and  enlat^d  form  that  the  new  politioai  philosophy 
revealed  itself  in  the  Revolution  of  1686. 


noratloB.    1«60— I«6T. 

[^Aulhoriliti. — Clnrendoti'd  own  Recount  of  his  ministry  in  his  "Life,"  Bishop 
Kennel's  "Kegiater,"  nnd  Bumet'a  lively  "History  of  my  Own  Times,"  ara  our 
piincipBl  aoDTces  of  infoimniioD.  Ths  lira  of  Jnmei)  the  Second  giren  in  Maeplier- 
■on'i  "Origioal  Fap«rf,"  it  of  high  valoe  for  this  and  the  next  period,  but  mnit 
be  Dsed  with  cauiioo.  For  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Disaentere,  k* 
Neal's  "History  of  the  Puritans,"  Calamy's  "Memoirs  of  the  Kjected  Ministers," 
Mr.  Dixon's  "Life  of  Willium  Penn,"  Baxter's  "  Antobiography,"  and  Bunynn'a 
account  of  his  autTerings  in  his  rarioas  works.  The  social  history  of  the  time  is  nd- 
miratd;  gireu  by  Fepys  in  bis  "Memoin."  Thraugh  one  ths  whole  reign  ofCharlea 
(he  Second,  the  "  Conatiiutiunal  History"  of  Mr.  Uallain  is  Jodiciona  and  full  in  its 
iDfbiuuttion.] 


It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  the  larger  tendencies  of  English  thongbt 
that  we  can  understand  the  oouree  of  English  history  in  the  years 
which  followed  the  Itestoration.  When  Charles  the  Seoond  en- 
tered Whitehall,  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  seemed  undone. 
Not  only  was  the  Monarchy  restored,  but  it  was  restored  without 
restriction  or  condition;  and  of  the  two  great  iiifluenoes  which 
had  hitherto  served  as  checks  on  its  power,  the  first,  that  of  Pu- 
ritRnism,  had  become  hateful  to  the  nation  at  lai^e,  while  the  seo- 
ond, the  tradition  of  constitutional  tiberty,  was  discredited  by  the 
issue  of  the  Civil  War.  But  ainid  all  the  tumult  of  demonstrative 
loyalty  the  great  "  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  it 
has  justly  been  styled,  went  steadily  on.  The  supreme  power  was 
gradually  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Step  by  step.  Parliament  drew  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political 
problem  wliich  had  so  long  foiled  its  efibrU — the  problem  how  to 
make  its  will  the  law  of  administrative  action  without  itself  un- 
dertaking the  task  of  administration.  It  is  only  b^  carefully  fix- 
ing onr  eyes  on  this  transter  of  power,  and  by  noting  the  snooes- 
sive  steps  toward  its  realization,  that  we  can  understand  the  com- 
plex history  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  government  showed  a  sense  that,  loyal 
as  was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  its  loyalty  was  by  no  means  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Cavalier.  The  chief  part  in  the  RestoratioD 
had  in  fact  been  played  by  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  Presby- 
terians were  still  powerful  from  their  czolusive  possession  of  the 
magistracy  and  all  local  authority.  The  first  ministry,  therefore, 
which  Charles  ventnred  to  form,  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  a  coin. 
promise.  Its  most  influential  member  was  Sir  Kdward  ^T^e,  the 
adviser  of  the  King  during  his  exile,  who  nov  became  Sari  of 
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Clareadon  and  Lord  Chanoellor.  Lord  Southampton,  a  steady 
Royalist,  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Treaaurar;  and  the  devotion 
of  Ormond  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and  the  dignity  of 
Loixl  Steward.  But  the  Presbytenan  interest  was  even  more 
powerfully  represented.  Monk  remained  Lord  General,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Albemai-le.  The  King's  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  was  made  Lord  Admiral ;  but  the  adminiHtration  of  the  fleet 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Cromwell's  followers,  Mon- 
tagu, the  new  £arl  of  Sandwich.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  waa  soon  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  a  baruuy  and  the  office  of  Chaiivellor  of  the  Exohequei 
Of  the  two  Seoretai-ies  of  State,  the  one,  Nicholas,  was  n  devoted 
Royalist,  the  other,  Moi-ice,  was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of  the 
thirty  membei-s  of  the  Privy  Council,  twelve  had  borne  arnia 
against  the  King.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  ministry  was  hardly 
likely  to  lend  itself  to  a  mere  policy  of  reaction  ;  and  even  its 
most  Royalist  members,  Ciarendon  aud  Southampton,  were  Roy- 
alists of  a  constitutional  type. 

llie  policy  of  the  new  government,  therefore,  fell  fairly  in  with 
the  temper  of  the  Convention,  which,  after  declaring  itself  a  Par- 
liament, proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  whioh  were  requisite 
for  a  settlement  of  tbo  nation.  The  Convention  had  been  chosen 
under  the  ordinances  which  excluded  Royalist  "  Malignants  "  from 
the  i-ight  of  voting;  and  the  bulk  of  its  members  were  men  of 
Presbyterian  sympathies,  loyalist  to  the  core,  but  as  averse  to 
despotism  as  tne  Long  Parliament  itself  In  its  earlier  days  a 
member  who  asserted  that  those  who  had  fought  against  the 
King  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  out  off  his  head  was  sternly  re- 
buked from  the  Chair.  The  first  measure  whiuh  was  undertaken 
by  the  House,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  for  all  offenses 
committed  during  the  recent  troubles,  showed  at  once  the  moder- 
ate character  of  the  Commons.  In  the  punishment  of  the  Regi- 
cides, indeed,  s  Presbyterian  might  well  be  as  sealons  as  a  Cav- 
alier. In  spite  of  a  Proclamation  he  had  issued  in  the  first  days 
of  his  return,  in  which  meroy  was  virtually  promised  to  all  the 
judges  of  the  late  King  who  surrendered  themselves  to  justice, 
Chnrles  pressed  tor  revenge  on  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
fath(.'r's  murderers,  and  the  Lords  went  hotly  with  the  Sing.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Commons  that  they  steadily  resisted  the 
cry  tor  blood.  By  the  original  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Oblivion 
and  Indemnity  only  seven  of  the  living  Regicides  were  excluded 
from  pardon  ;  and  though  the  rise  of  Royalist  fervor  during  the 
thrve  months  in  which  the  bill  was  nnder  discussion  forced  the 
House  in  the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  justice,  the  re- 
quirement of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  execution  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  Proclamation  protected  the  lives 
of  most  of  them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  King's  judges  were  in  the 
end  arraigned  at  the  bar,  but  only  thirteen  were  executed,  and 
only  one  of  these,  General  Harrison,  had  played  any  oonspicuoas 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Twenty  others,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
what  were  now  called  "the  troubles"  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
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were  declared  inoapable  of  holding  office  ODder  the  State ;  and  \tj 
an  unjustifiable  clause  which  was  introduced  into  the  Act  before 
its  final  adoption,  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  General  Lambert,  tfaougli 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  King's  death,  were  specially  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  pardon.  In  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
property  which  arose  from  the  confiscations  and  transfers  of  e»- 
tates  duiing  the  civil  wars,  the  Convention  met  yet  greater  diffi- 
oulties.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  resumption  of  all  crown- 
lands  by  the  Slate,  but  the  Convention  desired  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  Church  property,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  by  the  government  which 
succeeded  it.  The  bills,  however,  which  they  prepared  for  this 
purpose  were  delayed  by  the  artifices  of  Hyde,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  the  bishops  and  the  evicted  Royalists  quietly  re-«ntered 
into  the  occnpation  of  their  old  possessions.  The  Royalists,  in- 
deed, were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  summary  confisca- 
tion. Fines  and  sequestrations  had  impoverished  all  the  steady 
adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  had  driven  many  of  them  to 
forced  sales  of  their  estates ;  and  a  demand  was  made  for  compen- 
sation for  their  losses,  and  the  canceling  of  snoh  sales.  Withont 
such  provisions,  SMd  the  fi'enzied  CavaHers,  the  bill  would  be  "  & 
Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  and  of  Oblivion  for  his 
friends."  But  here  the  Convention  stood  firm.  All  transfers  of 
property  by  sale  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  all  claims  of  com- 
pensation for  losses  by  sequestration  were  barred  by  the  Act. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  nation  the  Convention  passed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown,  So 
far  was  the  eonstltntional  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  from  be- 
ing undone,  that  its  more  important  measures  were  silently  aocepV 
>ed  as  the  base  of  future  government.  Not  a  voice  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  StarChamber,  or  of  monopolies,  or  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission;  no  one  disputed  the  justice  of  the  condem- 
nation of  ship-money,  or  the  assertion  of  the  sole  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  militia,  indeed,  was 
placed  in  the  Kind's  hands ;  but  the  army  was  disbanded,  tliongh 
Charles  was  permitted  to  keep  a  few  regiments  for  his  guard.  Tha 
revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000 ;  and  this  sum  was  granted  to  the! 
King  for  life — a  grant  which  might  have  been  perilous  for  freedom 
had  not  the  taxes  provided  to  supply  the  sum  fallen  constantly  be- 
low this  estimate,  while  the  current  ezpeoaes  of  the  Crown,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  grestly  exceeded  it.  But  even  for  this  grant  a 
heavy  price  whs  exacted.  Though  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over 
lands  held,  as  the  hulk  of  Englisn  estates  were  held,  in  miliiarj 
tenure,  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  pecuniary  value,  they  were 
indirectly  a  source  of  considerable  power.  The  right  of  wardship 
and  of  marriage,  above  all,  enabled  the  sovereign  to  exercise  a 
galling  pressure  on  every  landed  proprietor  in  his  social  and  do- 
mestic concerna  Under  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  wardship  bad  been 
nsed  to  secare  the  education  of  all  Cathono  minors  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith;  and  ander  James  and  his  successor  minora  and  heii^ 
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to  the  higbest  Bidder.  But  the  real  value  of  these  rights  to  the 
CrovQ  lay  in  the  political  pressure  whioh  it  was  able  to  exert 
through  them  on  the  countiy  gentry.  A  sqnire  was  naturally 
«ager  to  bay  the  good-will  of  a  eovereign  who  might  soon  be  the 
gnardian  of  hia  daughter  and  the  administrator  of  his  estate.  But 
the  same  motives  which  made  the  Crown  clinp  to  this  prerogative 
made  the  Parliament  anxiouB  to  do  away  wttn  it.  Its  efforts  to 
bring  this  about  nnder  James  the  Fint  had  been  foiled  by  the 
King's  Htubborn  resistance ;  hot  the  long  interruption  of  these 
rights  during  the  wars  made  their  revival  almost  impoesible  at 
the  Restoration,  and  one  of  the  first  acts,  therefore,  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  to  free  the  country  gentry  by  abolishing  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  to  relief  and  wardship,  purveyance  and  pre-emption, 
and  by  the  oonversion  of  lands  held  till  then  in  chivalry  into  lande 
held  in  common  socage.  In  lieu  of  hie  rights,  Charles  accepted  a 
grant  of  X100,000  a  year — a  sum  which  it  was  originally  pui-posed 
to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  thns  exempted  from  feudal  exac- 
tions, but  which  was  provided  for  in  the  end,  with  less  justice,  by 
a  general  excise^ 

Snccessfnl  aa  the  Oonvention  bad  been  in  effecting  the  settlement 
of  political  matters,  it  failed  in  bringing  abont  a  settlement  of  the 
Church.  In  bia  proclamation  from  Breda,  Charles  had  promised  to 
respect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment whioh  sfaonld  be  presented  to  him  for  its  security.  The  Con- 
vention was  in  the  main  Presbyterian,  but  H  soon  became  plain 
that  the  oontinnance  of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system  was  impossi- 
ble. "The  generality  of  the  people,"  wrote  a  shrewd  Scotcn  ob- 
server from  London, "are  doting  after  Prelacy  and  the  Servioe- 
book."  The  Convention,  however,  still  hoped  for  some  modified 
form  of  Episcopalian  government  which  would  enable  the  bulk  of 
the  Puritan  party  to  remain  within  the  Church.  A  large  part  of 
the  existing  clei^y,  indeed,  were  Independents,  and  for  these  no 
compromise  with  Episoopaoy  was  possible ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  moderate  Presbyterians,  who  were  ready, "for  fear  of 
worse,"  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  of  Chnrch  government  as  Arch- 
bishop Usher  had  proposed  (a  plan  in  which  the  bishop  was  only 
the  president  of  a  diocesan  board  of  presbyters),  and  to  accept  the 
Liturgy  with  a  few  amendments  ana  the  omission  of  the  "sDper- 
etitioRS  practices."  It  was  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind  that  the 
King  himself  leaned  at  the  be^nning,  and  a  Royal  proclamation 
declared  his  approval  of  the  Puritan  demands;  but  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  turn  this  proolamation  into  law  was 
foiled  by  the  opposition  of  Hyde,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  Confer- 
ence. The  ejected  Episcopalian  oler^  who  still  remained  alive 
entered  ae^n  into  their  livings,  the  bishops  returned  to  their  sees, 
and  the  aissolation  of  the  Coavention-Parl lament  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  tide  of  loyalty  had, 
in  fact,  been  rising  fast  during  its  session,  and  the  inflnenee  of  this 
was  seen  in  one  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  Conveation  itsel£ 
The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were  torn  by  its 
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order  trom  their  ffraves  aod  hung  on  eibbets  at  Tybnm,  while 
those  of  Pym  and  Blake  were  cast  out  ot  We»tininster  Abbey  into 
St.  Margaret's  church-yard.  But  in  the  elections  for  the  new  Par- 
liament the  zeal  for  Church  and  King  swc{>t  all  hope  of  moderation 
and  compromise  before  iL  The  new  members  were  for  the  most 
part  young  men,  and  "  the  most  profaue,  swearing  teliows,"  wrote 
a  Puritan,  Roger  Pepys,"  that  ever  I  heard  iii  my  lite."  The  Pres- 
byterians sank  to  a  nandful  of  fifly  members.  The  loyalty  of  tbe 
Parliament  far  outran  that  of  Clarendon  himself  Though  it  con- 
tirraed  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  it  could  with  difficulty  be  bronght 
to  assent  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Commons  pressed  for  the 
prosecution  of  Vane.  Vane  nas  protected  alike  by  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Convention  that,  even  if 
convicted  of  ti'eason,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  brought  to  the 
block.  But  he  was  now  broni^ht  to  trial  on  the  chai^  of  treason 
against  a  King  "kept  out  of  liis  Royal  authority  by  traitors  and 
■■ebele,"  and  his  spirited  defense  served  ae  an  excuse  for  his  execn- 
tioD.  "He  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,"  Charles  wrote  with 
uharaoteristio  coolness, "  if  we  can  safely  put  him  out  of  the  way." 
But  the  new  members  were  yet  better  Churchmen  than  loyalists. 
A  common  suffering  had  thrown  the  gentry  and  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  together,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  tite  country 
squires  were  zealons  for  the  Church.  At  the  opening  of  their  cps- 
sion  they  ordered  every  member  to  receive  the  communion,  and 
the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  solemnly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  in  Westminster  H:ill.  The  bishops  were  restored  to 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  The  conterence  at  the  Savoy 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  broke  up  in  anger, 
and  the  few  alterations  made  in  the  Liturgy  were  made  with  a 
view  to  disgnst  rather  than  to  conciliate  the  Puritan  party.  The 
strongholds  of  this  party  were  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  from  these  by  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  which  i^equired  a  reception  of  the  commnnion 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  renunciation  of 
the  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  that  it  wax  unlawful 
on  any  grounds  to  take  up  arms  against*  the  King,  before  admis- 
sion to  municipal  offices.  A  more  deadly  blow  was  dealt  at  the 
Puritans  in  the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Not  only  w.is 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  Prayer-book  only,  enforced  in 
all  publio  worship,  but  an  unfeigned  consent  and  assent  was  de- 
manded from  every  minister  of  the  Chnrch  to  all  which  was  con- 
tained in  it ;  while,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  nil  or- 
ders save  those  conferred  by  the  hands  of  bishops  were  li'galty  dis- 
iiUowed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ashley  opposed  the  bill  fiercely  in 
ihe  Lords,  and  that  even  Gtai-endnn,  who  tclt  that  the  King's  word 
was  at  stake,  pressed  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  the  Crown 
to  grant  dispensations  from  its  provisions.  Charles,  whose  aim 
wag  to  procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics  by  allowing  the  Pres- 
byterians to  feel  the  pressure  of  peraecntion,  assented  to  the  bill, 
while  he  promised  to  suspend  its  essontion  by  the  exorcise  of  bis 
prerogative. 
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The  bishops, bowever,  were  reaolute  to  enforce  the  law;  and  on 
St.  Bartholuiuew'a  dny — the  last  da.y  allowed  for  compliance  with 
ita  requirements — iitiuly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars,  or  abont 
a  iifth  of  the  Engiiah  clergy,  were  driven  from  their  paiixhea  as 
Nonconfuimiiim.  No  such  Hweeping  change  in  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Church  had  ever  been  seen  before.  The  changes  of  the  Kef- 
ormation  had  been  brought  about  with  little  change  in  the  clergy 
itself.  Even  the  severities  of  the  High  Commission  under  Elisia- 
beth  ended  in  theexpulsiouof  afew  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone 
aealously  to  work  in  emptying  Puritan  pulpits,  his  zeal  had  Been 
to  a  great  extent  failed  by  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  by  the 
growth  of  Puritan  sentiment  in  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A  far 
wider  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War;  but  the 
change  had  been  gradual,  and  had  been  wrought  for  the  most 
part  on  political  or  moral  rather  than  on  religious  grounds.  The 
pardons  expelled  were  expelled  as  Royalists,  or  as  unfitted  for 
their  offic-e  oy  idleness  or  vice  or  inability  to  preach.  The  change 
wrought  by  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  distinctly  religious 
change,  and  it  was  a  change  which  in  its  suddenness  and  oomplete- 
neaa  stood  utterly  alone.  The  rectors  and  vicars  who  were  driven 
out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active  of  their  oi-der.  The 
bulk  of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  were  in  their 
hands.  Tiiey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clergy,  as  the 
London  elerey  etood  in  general  repnte  at  the  head  of  their  class 
throughout  iDngland.  They  occQpied  the  higher  posts  at  the  two 
Univursitiea.  Ko  English  divine,  save  Jeremy  Taylor,  rivaled 
Howe  as  a  preacher.  No  pai'son  was  so  renowned  a  controver- 
sialist, or  so  indefatigable  a  parish  priest,  as  Baxter,  And  behind 
these  men  stood  a  fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  men  whose 
zeal  and  labor  had  diffused  throughout  the  country  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  piety  and  I'eligioD  than  it  hud  ever  displayed  before. 
But  the  expulsion  of  these  men  was  farmnro  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland than  the  loss  of  their  tndividnalserviees.  It  was  the  definite 
expulsion  of  a  gi'eat  party  which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
had  played  the  most  active  and  popular  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  close  of  an  effort  which  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  Elizabeth's  accession  to  bring  the  English  Communion 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Reformed  Commnnions  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  into  greater  harmony  with  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  Church  of  England  stood  from  that  moment 
isolated  and  alone  among  all  the  Churches  of  the  ChriKtian  world. 
The  lieformation  had  severed  it  irretrievably  from  th<"se  which 
still  clung  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papacy.  By  its  rejection  of  all 
but  episcopal  orders,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  severed  it  as  irretriev- 
ably from  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Reformed.  And  while  thus  cut  off  from  all  healthy 
religious  communion  with  the  world  without,  it  sank  into  immo- 
biiity  within.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  all 
change,  all  efforts  after  reform, all  national  development,  suddenly 
stopped.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
UDable  to  meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  ita  adherents  bj  any 
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modification  of  its  government  or  its  worship.  It  stands  alone 
among  all  the  religious  bodies  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  &il- 
ure  throngh  two  miDdred  ^ears  to  devise  a  single  new  service  of 
pi-ayer  or  of  praise.  But  if  the  issues  of  St.  mrtholomew's  day 
nave  been  harmful  to  the  spiritaal  life  of  the  English  Chnrcl),  they 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  adrantagtous  to  the  caiiao  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  At  tne  Restoration  religious  freedom  seemed  again 
'tQ  have  been  lost.  Only  the  Independents  and  a  few  despised 
sects,  such  as  the  Quakers,  upheld  the  right  of  every  man  to  woi^ 
>bip  God  according  to  the  bidding  of  his  own  conscience.  Tlw 
great  bulk  of  the  Pui-itan  party,  with  the  Presbyterians  at  ilo 
head,  were  at  one  with  their  opponents  in  desiring  a  uniformity  of 
worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  tlie  land  ;  and  had  the  two 
great  paities  within  the  Church  held  together,  their  weight  would 
have  beeu  almost  irresiatible.  Fortnnately  the  great  severance 
of  St.  Baitholomew's  day  drove  ont  the  Presbyterians  from  the 
Church  to  which  they  elun<;,  and  forced  them  into  a  general  union 
with  sects  which  they  had  hated  till  then  almost  as  bitterly  as  the 
biahops  themselves.  A  common  persecution  soon  blended  the 
N  on  conform  is  ts  into  one.  Persecution  broke  down  l>eforethe  nnm- 
bei'S,  the  wealth,  and  the  political  weight  of  the  new  sectarians; 
and  the  Church,  for  the'  first  time  in  its  history,  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  an  organized  body  of  Dissenters  without  its  pale. 
The  impossibility  of  crushing  such  a  bod^  as  this  wrested  from 
English  statesmen  the  first  legal  recognition  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Toleration  Act ;  their  rapid  growth  in  later  times  has 
by  degrees  stripped  the  Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  it  enjoyed  as  a  religious  body,  and  now  threatens  what 
remains  of  its  official  connection  with  the  State.  With  these  re- 
moter consequences,  however,  we  are  not  as  yet  concerned.  It  is 
enough  to  note  here  that  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Puritan  clergy  a  new  element  in  our  religious  and 
political  history — the  element  of  Dissent,  the  influence  of  the  Non- 
conformist Churches — comes  firet  into  play. 

The  immedintecS'ect  of  their  expulsion  on  the  Puritans  was  to 
Ingot  a  feeling  of  despair.  Many  were  for  retii'ing  to  Holland ; 
others  proposed  flight  to  New  England  and  the  American  colonies. 
Charles,  however,  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  them  in  carrying  ont 
his  schemes  for  a  toleration  of  the  Catholics ;  and  fresh  hopes  of 
protection  wera  raised  by  a  Royal  proclamation,  which  expressed 
the  King's  wish  to  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  "those 
who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto, 
.through  scruple  and  tenderness  of  minguided  conscience,  but  mod- 
estly and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
way."  Charles  promised  to  bring  n  measure  to  this  eflect  before 
Parliament  in  its  coming  session.  The  bill  which  was  thus  intro- 
duced would  have  enabled  the  King  to  dispense,  not  only  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  with  all  laws  and  statutes 
enforcing  conformity  in  worship  or  imposing  religious  tests.  Its 
aim  Was  so  obvious,  and  its  nnaonittiUitional  character  so  clear, 
that  ttven  the  Nonooufiirmista  withdrew  from  supporting  it ;  and 
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Asfaley  atooe  among  the  Puritnn  leaders  nndci-took  its  defenso. 
The  threatening  aititnde  of  the  Commons  soon  forced  the  King  to 
withdiaw  it;  but  the  temper  of  the  Churuh  was  now  roused,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists  was  embittered  by  suspicions  of 
the  King's  secret  designs.  The  Houses  extorted  from  Charles  a 
proclamation  furthebanishmentofRomiiii  Catholic  priests;  and  by 
their  Conventicle  Act  of  the  following  year  they  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  transportation  all  meetings  of  more  than  five 
perisons  for  any  religious  worship  but  that  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
Ttie  Five-Mile  Act,  a  year  later,  completed  the  code  of  persecution. 
By  its  provisions  every  clei^yman  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  called  on  to  swear  that  he  held  it  un- 
lawful under  any  pretext  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  and 
that  he  would  at  no  time  "endeavor  any  alteration  of  government 
in  Church  or  State."  In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  forbidden  to  go 
within  five  miles  of  any  borough,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had 
been  wont  to  minister.  As  the  main  body  of  the  Nonconformista 
belonged  to  the  city  and  trsding  classes,  the  effect  of  this  measure 
was  to  rob  them  of  any  religious  teaching  at  all.  But  the  tide  of 
religious  intolerance  was  now  slowly  ebbing,  and  a  motion  to  im- 
pose the  oath  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  on  every  person  in  the  nation 
was  rejected  in  the  same  session  by  a  majonty  of  sis.  The  soffer- 
ingn  of  the  Nonconformists  indeed  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  on  the 
syiiipnthies  of  the  people.  The  thirst  for  revenge,  which  had  been 
roused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians  in  iheir  hour  of  tri- 
umph, was  satisfied  by  their  humiliation  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
The  sight  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen  driven  from  their  homes 
and  their  fiocKS,  of  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  the  constables, 
of  preachers  set  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  in  the  dock, 
of  jails  crammed  with  honest  enihiisiasts  whose  piety  was  their 
only  crime,  pleaded  more  eloquently  for  toleration  than  all  the 
reasoning  in  the  world.  We  have  a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  per- 
secution from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  effect  on  a  single 
sect.  The  Quakers  had  excited  alarm  by  their  extravagances  of 
manner,  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths;  and  a  specini 
Act  was  passed  for  their  repression.  They  wore  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  but  more  than  four  thousand 
were  soon  in  prison,  and  of  these  five  hundred  were  imprisoned  in 
London  atone.  Large  as  it  was,  the  number  rapidly  increased; 
and  the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  twelve  years  later,  set 
free  twelve  thousand  Quakers  who  had  found  their  way  to  the 
jails.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  expelled  clergy,  one  of  their  own 
number,  Richard  Baxter,  has  given  us  an  account.  "Many  hun- 
dreds of  these,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  house  nor 
bread.  .  . ,  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small 
maintenance,  to  help  them  ont  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them 
tliere.  Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible,  they  conld  hardly 
live;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown-bread  and  water,  many 
had  hut  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that 
B  piece  of  fiesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks' 
time;  their  allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  broad  and  cheese. 
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One  went  to  plow  six  days  and  preaohed  on  the  Lord's  day.  An- 
tlier  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood."  Bnt  poverty 
as  the  least  of  their  BufFeringa.  They  were  jeered  at  by  the  play- 
rs.  They  were  hooted  through  the  streets  by  the  mob.  "Mniiy 
of  the  Iniuistera,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry  after  they 
had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  aa  would  hear  them  in 
fields  and  private  houses,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  ca!>t  into 
jails,  where  many  of  them  perished."  They  were  excommunicated 
in  the  Biahops'  Court,  or  fined  for  hod -attendance  at  church;  and 
a  crowd  of  informers  grew  up  who  made  a  trade  of  detecting  the 
meetings  they  held  at  midnight.  Alleyn,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  "Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,"  died  at  thirty-six  from  the 
sufierings  he  endured  in  Taunton  Jail.  Vavasour  Powell,  the 
apostle  of  Wales,  spent  the  eleven  years  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration in  prisons  at  Shrewsbury,  Southsea,  and  Cardiff",  till  he 
perished  in  the  Fleet.  John  Buuyan  was  for  twelve  years  a  prift- 
ouer  at  Bedford. 

We  have  already  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeling  in 
which  the  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spenL  From  his  childhood 
he  heard  heavenly  voices,  and  saw  visions  of  heaven ;  from  his 
childhood,  too,  he  had  beeu  wrestling  with  an  overpowering  sense 
of  sin,  which  sickness  and  repeated  escapes  from  death  did  much 
to  deepen  aa  he  grew  up.  But  in  spite  of  his  self-reproaches,  his 
life  was  a  religions  one;  and  the  purity  and  sobriety  of  his  youth 
was  shown  by  bis  admission  at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
"  New  Model."  Two  years  later  the  war  yf?A  over,  and  Bnnyan 
found  himself  married  before  he  was  twenty  to  a  "godly"  wife, 
as  young  and  as  poor  as  himself.  So  poor  were  the  young  couple 
that  they  could  hardly  muster  a  spoon  and  a  plate  between  them ; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  home  deepened,  perhaps,  the  gloom  of  the 
young  tinker's  restlessness  and  religions  depression.  His  wife  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  him,  teaching  him  again  to  read  and 
write,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  school-learning,  and  reading  with 
him  in  two  little  "  godly  "  books  whiuh  formed  his  library.  But  the 
darkneaa  only  gathered  the  thicker  around  his  imaginative  soul. 
*'  I  walked,"  he  tells  ns  of  this  time,  "  to  a  neighboring  town,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep 
pause  about  the  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  ana 
after  long  musing  I  lifted  up  my  head ;  but  metliought  I  saw  as 
if  the  sun  that  shineth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me  light, 
and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  Street  and  tiles  upon  the  houses 
did  band  themselves  against  me.  Kfethousht  that  they  all  com- 
bined together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  wns  abhorred  of 
them,  and  wept  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  sinned  against 
the  Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I !  for 
thev  stood  fast  and  kept  their  station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost." 
At  last,  after  more  than  two  years  of  this  struggle,  the  darkness 
broke.  Bunyao  felt  himself  "  converted,"  and  freed  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  sin.  He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  famous  ns  a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal 
post  of  minister  in  the  congregation,  bis  preaching  even  under  the 
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Protectorate  was  illegal,  and  "  gave  great  offenie,"  he  tells  ns, "  to 
the  doctors  and  priests  of  that  county,"  bat  he  persisted  with  lit- 
tle real  molestation  until  the  Restoration,  Six  months  after  the 
King's  return  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  Jail  on  a  chai^  of 
pi-eavhing  in  unlicensed  conventicles;  and  his  refusal  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  preaching  kept  him  there  eleven  years.  The  jail 
was  crowded  with  prisoners  like  himself,  and  among  them  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry,  sapporting  himself  by  making  tagged  thread 
laces,  and  finding  some  comfort  in  the  Bible,  the  "Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," and  the  writing  materials  which  he  was  suffered  to  have 
with  him  in  his  prison.  But  he  was  tn  the  prime  of  life — his  age 
was  thirty-two  when  he  whs  imprisoned — and  the  inactivity  and 
sfiveranue  from  his  wife  and  little  children  was  hard  to  bear.  "The 
parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children,"  he  Bays  in  words  of  sim- 
ple pathos, "  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of 
the  desh  from  the  bone!<,  and  that  not  only  because  1  am  some- 
what too  fond  of  those  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should 
have  ofU'n  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and 
wants  that  my  poor  fnmily  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken 
from  them,  expeually  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  all  besides.  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships  I  thought 
my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under  would  break  my  heart  to  pieces. 
'Poor  child,'  tliought  I, '  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  (or thy 
poilion  in  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  can 
not  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.'"  But  suffer- 
ing could  not  break  his  purpose,  and  Bunyan  found  compensation 
for  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  pttson  in  the  wonderful  activity  of 
his  pea  Tracts,  controversial  treatises,  poems,  meditations,  his 
**  Grace  Abounding,"  and  his  "Holy  City,"  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  It  was  in  his  jail  that  he  wrote  the  first  and 
greatest  part  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  no  book  do  we  see 
more  clearly  the  new  imaginative  force  which  had  been  given  to 
the  common  life  of  Kngliithmen  by  their  study  of  the  Bible.  Its 
Englixh  is  the  simplest  and  the  homeliest  English  which  has  ever 
been  used  by  any  great  English  writer;  but  it  is  the  English  of 
the  Bible.  The  images  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  are  the  imsgen 
of  prophet  and  evangelixt;  it  borrows  for  its  tenderer  outbursts 
the  very  verse  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  pictures  the  Heavenly  City 
in  the  woi-ds  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  so  completely  has  the  Bible 
become  Bunyaii's  life  that  one  feels  its  phrases  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  hie  thoughts.  He  has  lived  in  the  Bible  till  its  words 
have  become  hie  own.  He  has  lived  among  its  visions  and  voices 
of  heaven  till  all  sense  of  possible  nnreality  has  died  away.  He 
tells  his  tale  with  such  a  perfect  naturalness  that  allegories  be- 
come living  things,  that  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  Doubting  Cas- 
tle are  as  real  to  us  as  places  we  see  every  day,  that  we  know  Mr- 
Legality  and  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  as  if  we  had  met  them  in  the 
street.  It  is  in  this  amazing  reality  of  impersonation  that  Bnn- 
yan's  imaginative  genins  specially  displays  itself.  Bnt  this  is  far 
4roD>  being  bis  only  excellence.     In  its  range,  in  its  directness,  in 
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its  simple  grace,  in  the  easo  with  which  it  cliaoges  from  living 
dialogue  to  dmaiatic  action,  from  simple  pathos  to  pasaiouate  v&r- 
nestness,  in  the  subtle  and  delicate  fancy  which  often  suffuses  itB 
childlike  vovde,  in  its  playful  humor,  its  hold  charscter-paintiug, 
in  the  even  and  balanced  power  which  passes  without  eftbrt  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land  "  where  the  Shining 
Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Heaven, 
in  its  sunny  kindliness,  unbroken  by  one  bitter  word,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  among  the  noblest  of  English  poems.  For  if  Pmi- 
tanism  had  first  discovei'ed  the  poetry  which  contact  with  the  spir- 
itual world  awakes  in  the  meanest  souls,  Bunyan  was  the  first  of 
the  Puritans  who  revealed  this  poetry  to  the  outer  world.  The 
journey  of  ChHstian  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Heaven- 
ly City  is  simply  a  i-ecord  of  the  life  of  such  a  Puritan  as  Bunyaa 
himself,  seen  through  au  imaginative  haze  of  spiritual  idealism  ia 
which  its  commonest  incidents  are  heightened  and  glorified.  He 
is  himself  the  Pilgrim  who  files  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  who 
climbs  the  hill  Difliculty,  who  faces  ApoUyon,  who  sees  his  loved 
ones  cross  the  river  of  Death  toward  the  Heavenly  City.and  how, 
because  "the  hill  on  which  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds,  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region  of  the  air, 
sweetly  talking  as  they  wenL" 

The  popularity  which  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  enjoyed  from 
the  iii-st  proves  that  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  English  peo- 
ple were  still  mainly  Puiitan.  Befoi'e  Buiiyati's  death  in  1688  ten 
editions  of  the  book  had  already  been  sold,  and  though  even  Cow- 

Kr  hardly  dared  to  quote  it  for  fear  of  movinjr  a  sneer  in  the  po- 
Q  world  of  his  day,  its  favor  among  the  middle  classes  and  the 
poor.has  grown  steadily  from  its  author's  day  to  our  own.  It  is 
probably  the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  Kit- 
glieh  books.  But  the  inner  current  of  the  national  life  had  little 
relation  to  the  outer  history  of  the  Ket^tomtion.  While  Bunyaa 
was  lying  in  Bedford  Jail,  and  the  Church  was  carrying  on  its  bit- 
ter pei-secutian  of  the  K  on  conformists,  England  was  plunging  Into 
a  aeries  of  humiliations  and  losses  without  example  in  her  history. 
The  fatal  strife  with  Holland,  which  had  beeu  closed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Cromwell,  was  renewed.  Tlio  quarrel  of  the  Dntch  and  Ki^ 
glish  merchants  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  both  sought  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  in  i^old-dust  and  slaves,  was  fanned  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by  the  resentment  of  Charles  him- 
self at  the  insults  he  had  suffered  from  Holland  in  bis  exile,  into  a 
war.  An  obstinate  battle  off  Lowestoft  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
English  fieet;  but  in  a  subsequent  encounter  with  De  Ruyter  off 
the  North  Foreland  Monk  and  his  fieet  wet's  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  under  Prince  ItuperL 
"They  may  be  killed,"  said  De  Witt,  "but  they  can  not  he  con- 
quered ;"  and  the  saying  was  as  true  of  one  side  as  of  the  other. 
A  third  battle,  as  hard-fonght  as  its  predecessors,  ended  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English,  and  their  fleet  sailed  along  the  coast  of  IIol- 
land,  burning  ships  and  towns.  But  the  thought  of  triumph  was 
•oon  forgottea  in  the  terrible  calanuticB  which  fell  on  the  cttpitftL 
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la  six  months  a  hundred  thoufiand  Londoners  died  of  the  Plasue 
wbich  broke  out  in  its  ci-owded  etreets ;  and  the  Plague  was  tol- 
.lotred  b^  a  fire,  which,  beginning  near  Fish  Street,  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  ashes  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  Thirteen 
hundred  booses  and  ninety  churches  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
merchandise  and  property  was  beyond  count.  Ibe  Treasury  was 
empty,  and  neither  ships  nor  forts  were  manned,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames 
to  Graveaend,  foixjed  the  boom  which  protected  the  Medway, 
burned  three  men-of-war  which  lay  anchored  in  the  river,  and  tor 
six  weeks  sailed  proudly  along  the  sontbem  coast,  the  masters  of 
the  CbanneL 


flecllon  III,— Cbarlas  U>e  SeeondU    1067—1678. 


\Aatheritia.—Ta  Bomet,  Kennet,  nnd  the  other  aathorities  mentioiied  fur  th« 
preceding  period,  we  msj  add  the  HcmoirB  of  Sir  William  Temple,  wiih  Lord  Mk- 
«KnUj'i  well-knowu  Esk«j  on  that  atatesman,  Keresby'i  Meinoiri,  and  the  works 
«f  Andrew  Marvell.  Tii8  "  MeraoirB  of  the  Cwmt  de  Grammonl,"  by  Anthor 
Hamilton,  gire  a  witty  and  amiis[ng  picture  of  the  life  a{  the  Count  and  of  Charli 
himaelf  Lingavd  hecomes  of  high  importaDce  during  this  and  the  folkiwing  period 
from  the  original  msteriila  he  has  used,  and  from  hi»  clear  and  diapasRionaie  siate- 
ment  of  the  Catholic  ride  of  the  queation.  See,  too,  for  thia  the  accouot  of  Jamei 
binuelf  in  Msopliersoii's  "Slate  Fapon."  Dalrrinple,  in  hia  "Memoira  of  Great 
l:,itain  and  Ireland."  was  the  llrst  to  discover  tlie  real  secret  of  the  oFgufiutian 
with  Entice ;  but  all  previous  reseai'chea  have  been  aaperaeded  br  those  of  M.  Mi 
gnet,  whoae  "  N^gociations  relatiree  k  Is  iDccession  d'Espagne  "  (Parii,  1835)  is 
lodispenaable  for  a  real  knowledge  of  this  tuul  the  following  period.] 


The  thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Medway  and  the  Thames 
awote  Kngland  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its  degradation.  The  divani 
of  loyalty  was  over.  "Every  body  nowadays,"  Pepys  tells  us, 
"  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things  liu  did, 
and  made  all  the  neighbor  pnnces  fear  him."  But  Oliver's  succes- 
sor was  coolly  watching  this  shame  and  discontent  of  his  people 
with  the  one  aim  of  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Charles 
the  Second  the  degnidalion  of  England  was  only  a  move  in  the  po- 
litical gaine  which  he  was  pl:iyin<;,  a  gnme  pinycd  (vith  so  oonsum- 
mate  a  secrecy  and  skill  that  it  deceived  not  only  the  closest  ob- 
servers of  his  own  day  but  still  misleads  hislonans  of  ours.  What 
his  subjects  bsw  in  their  King  was  a  pleasant,  brown-faced  gentle- 
man, playing  with  his  spaniels  or  di-awing  caricatures  of  hia  minis- 
ters, or  flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowl  in  the  park.  To  all  outer 
seemingCharlcs  was  the  most  oonsummnte  of  idlers.  "He  delight- 
ed," says  one  of  his  courtiers,  "  in  a  bewitchinc;  kind  of  pleasui-e 
called  sauntering."  ^The  biisin ess-like  Pepys  soon  discovered  that 
"  the  King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very  sight 
or  thonghts  of  buxiness."  He  only  laughed  when  Tom  Killiprew 
frankly  told  him  that,  badly  as  thmgs  were  going,  there  was  one 
man  whose  employment  would  soon  set  them  right,  "  and  thia  is 
one  Charles  Stnart.who  now  spends  his  time  in  employing  his  lips 
about  the  Court,  .ind  hath  no  other  employment."    That  Charles 
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had  great  natural  partH  no  one  doubted.  In  his  earlier  days  of  de- 
l«at  and  danger  he  showed  a  cool  courage  and  presence  of  miod 
which  never  failed  him  in  the  many  nerilous  momenta  of  his  reign. 
His  temper  was  pleasant  and  Bocial,  his  manners  perfect,  and  there 
was  a  careless  fi-eedom  and  courtesy  iu  his  address  which  won  over 
every  body  who  came  into  his  presence.  His  edacation  indeed  had 
been  so  grossly  neglected  that  he  could  hardly  read  a  plain  Latin 
book;  but  his  natural  quickness  and  intelligence  showed  itself  in 
his  pursuit  of  chemistry  und  anatomy,and  in  the  interest  he  showed 
in  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  EUiyal  Society.  Like  Peter  the 
Great,  his  favoiite  study  was  that  of  naval  architeciure,  and  he 

tiqued  himself  on  being  a  clever  ship-biiiider.  He  hnd  some  little 
n'e  too  for  art  and  poetry,  and  a  taste  for  mnsic.  But  his  shrewd- 
nesH  and  vivacity  showed  itself  most  in  his  endless  talk.  He  wan 
fond  of  tellini;  stoiies,  and  he  told  them  with  a  gonA  deal  nf  grace 
and  humor.  His  humor,  indeed,  never  forsook  him :  even  on  his 
deaih-bedheturued  to  the  weeping  courtiers  around,  and  whispered 
an  apology  for  having  been  so  unconscionable  a  time  in  dying.  He 
held  his  own  fairly  with  the  wits  of  his  Court,  and  bandied  repar- 
tees on  equal  terms  with  Sedlev  or  Buckingham.  Even  Rochester 
in  his  merciless  epigmm  was  forced  to  own  that  "Charles  never 
said  a  foolish  thing."  He  had  inherited, in  fact,  his  grandfather'a 
gill  of  pithy  sayings,  and  his  cynical  irony  often  gave  an  amusing 
tuni  to  them.  When  his  brother,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  En- 
gland, solemnly  warned  him  of  pints  against  his  life,  Charles  laiigh- 
mgly  bid  him  set  all  fear  aside.  "  They  will  never  kill  me,  James," 
he  said,  "to  make  you  king."  But  coui'age  and  wit  and  ability 
seemed  to  hat'e  been  beetowed  on  him  in  vain.  Charles  hated  busi- 
ness. He  gave  no  sign  of  ambition.  The  one  thing  he  seemed  in 
earnest  about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  with 
a  cynical  shameleasness  which  aroused  the  disgust  even  of  ha 
shameless  courtiers.  Mistress  followed  mistress,  and  the  guilt  of 
a  troop  of  profligate  women  was  blazoned  to  the  world  by  the  fcitt 
of  titles  and  estates.  The  royal  bastards  were  set  among  English 
nobles.  The  Ducal  house  of  Grafton  springs  from  the  King's  adul- 
tery with  Barbara  Palmer,  whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
Tlie  Dukes  of  St,  Albans  owe  their  origin  to  his  intrigue  with  Nell 
Gwynn,  a  player  and  a  couitesan.  Louise  de  Qnerouaillc,  a  mis- 
tress sent  by  France  to  win  him  to  its  interests,  became  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Richmond.  An  earlier 
miHtress,  Lucy  Walters,  had  made  him  father  in  younger  days  of 
the  boy  whom  he  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Monmouth,  and  to 
whom  the  Dukea  of  Bncclengh  trace  their  line.  But  Charles  was 
far  from  being  content  with  these  recognized  mistresses,  or  with  a 
'mgle  form  of  self-indulgence.  Gambling  and  drinking  helped  to 
fill  u()  the  vacant  moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy  with  his 
fovorites  or  bet  at  Newmarket.  No  thought  of  remorse  or  of 
shame  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  Jtiis  mind.  "  He  could  not  think 
God  would  make  a  man  miserable,"  he  said  once,  "only  for  tak* 
ing  a  little  pleasure  ont  of  the  way."  From  shame  indeed  he  was 
shielded  by  his  cynical  disbelief  in  bumaQ  virtne.    Virtue  he  ro- 
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garded  stmpir  aa  a  trick  by  which  clever  hypocrites  imposed 
npoa  fools.  Honoi'  among  men  seemed  to  him  as  mere  a  pretense 
ae  chastity  among  women.  Gratitude  he  had  none,  for  he  looked 
upon  selt-intereat  as  the  only  motive  of  mt 
soldiers  had  died  and  women  had  risked  their  li' 
"loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him."  But  if  he 
felt  no  gratitude  for  benefits,  he  ft^lt  no  resentment  for  wrangs. 
He  wan  incapable  either  of  love  or  of  hate.  The  only  feeling  he 
^tained  for  his  fellow-raen  was  that  of  an  amused  contempt. 

It  was  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  i-eal  danger 
to  liberty  could  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as 
Charles  the  Second.  But  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this 
lay  half  the  King's  strength.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  taste  whatever 
for  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His 
shrewdness  laughed  his  gmnd father's  theories  of  divine  right 
down  the  wind.  His  indolence  made  such  a  personal  adniiniatra- 
tion  as  that  which  his  father  delighted  in  burdensome  to  him  :  he 
was  too  humorous  a  man  to  care  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power, 
and  too  good-natured  a  man  to  play  the  tyi'ant.  "He  told  Iicrd 
Essex,"  Burnet  says,  "that  he  aid  not  wish  to  be  like  a  Grand 
Signior,  with  some  mutes  about  him,  and  bags  of  bowstnngs  to 
strangle  men;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a  king  so  long  as  a 
company  of  fellows  wei'c  looking  into  his  actions,  and  examining 
his  ministers  as  well  as  bis  accounts."  "A  king,"  he  thought, 
"who  might  be  checked,  and  have  hia  ministers  called  to  an  ac- 
count, was  but  a  king  in  name."  In  other  wordn,  he  had  no  set- 
tled plan  of  tyranny,  but  he  meant  to  rule  as  independently  as  he 
could,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  thei-e  never 
was  a  moment  when  he  was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his 
aim.  But  he  carried  it  out  in  a  tentative,  irregular  fashion  which 
it  was  as  hard  to  detect  as  to  meet.  Whenever  thei-e  was  any 
strong  opposition  he  gave  way.  If  popular  feeling  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  he  dismissed  them.  It  it  protest  ' 
against  his  declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  recalled  it.  If  it  cri< 
for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  gave  it  victims  t 
the  frenzy  was  at  an  eud.  It  was  easy  for  Charles  to  yield  ai 
to  wait,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  pi 
pose  again  the  moment  the  pressure  was  over.  The  one  fixed  re- 
solve which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the  King's  mind  was 
%  resolve  "not  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again."  His  father  had 
fallen  throngh  a  quarrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  I'emain  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he 
was  strong  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit.  He  treated 
the  Lords  with  an  essy  familiarity  which  robbed  ojiposition  of  its 
seriousness.  "Their  debates  amused  him,"  he  ?aid  in  his  indolent 
way;  and  he  stood  chatting  before  the  fire  while  peer  after  peer 
poured  invectives  on  his  ministers,  and  laughed  louder  than  the 
rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed  his  coarsest  taunts  at  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Queen.  Coni'tiers  were  intrusted  with  the  secret 
"management"  of  the  Commons:  obstinate  country  gentlemen 
were  brought  to  the  Royal  closet  to  kiss  the  Ring's  hand  and 
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listen  to  the  King's  pleasant  stories  of  his  escape  afier  Worcester; 
ami  yet  more  obstinate  country  gentlemen  were  bribed.  Where 
brilii'a,  flattery,  and  inanBE:emeut  fiiiled,  Charles  was  content  to 
yield  Hud  to  wait  till  his  time  came  again.  Meanwhile  he  weot 
on  patiently  j^athering  np  what  fragments  of  the  old  Royal  poorer 
Bltll  survived,  and  availing  himself  of  whatever  new  resources  oA 
fered  tlicmselves.  If  he  could  not  undo  what  Puritanism  had 
done  in  England,  be  could  undo  its  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. Before  the  Civil  War  these  kingdoms  had  served  as  useful 
checks  on  English  liberty,  and  by  simply  regarding  the  Uuion 
which  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Protector  had  brought  about 
as  s  nullity  in  law,  it  was  possible  they  might  become  checks 
again.  In  his  undoing  the  Unioh,  Charles  was  supported  by  Clar- 
endon and  the  Constitutional  loyalists,  partly  from  sheer  abhor- 
rence of  changes  wrought  by  their  political  opponents,  and  partly 
from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Iiiab  niembei-s  would  form  m 
paity  in  the  English  Parliament  which  would  always  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  In  both  the  lesser  kinjjdoms,  too,  a  meas- 
ure which  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  their  independence  was 
for  the  moment  popular.  But  the  results  of  this  step  wvre  qui^ 
in  developing  themselves.  In  Scotland  the  Covenant  was  »t  once 
iibolished.  The  new  Scotch  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  which  soon 
won  the  name  of  the  Drunken  Parliament,  outdid  the  wildest  loy- 
alty of  the  English  Cavaliei-s  by  annulling  in  a  single  Act  nil  the 
proceedings  of  its  predecessors  during  lue  last  eight-aud-tweuty 
yeai-s.  By  this  measure  the  whole  Chnreh  system  of  Scotland  fell 
legally  to  the  ground.  The  General  Assembly  had  already  been 
prohibited  from  meeting  by  Cromwell;  the  kiili-se^ions  and  min- 
istei-a'  synods  were  now  suspended.  The  bishops  were  again  re- 
stored to  their  spiritual  preeminence,  and  to  their  seats  in  Parlin- 
ment.  An  iniquitous  trial  sent  the  Ear!  of  Argyle,the  only  noblo 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Royal  will,  to  the  block.  The  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  to  a  knot  of  profligate  statesmen,  who  were 
directed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  one  ot  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupu- 
lous of  the  King's  ministers;  and  their  policy  was  steadily  direut- 
ed  to  the  two  purposes  of  humbling  Presbyterian  ism — as  the  force 
which  could  alone  restore  Scotland  to  freedom,  and  enable  her  to 
lend  aid  as  before  to  English  liberty  in  any  struggle  with  the 
Crown — and  of  raising  a  Royal  army,  which  might  be  ready  in 
case  of  trial  to  march  over  the  boi-der  to  the  King's  support.  lu 
Ireland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the  nishops  to 
their  sees;  but  whatever  wish  Charles  may  have  had  to  restore 
the  balance  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power  to  the 
Crown  was  baffled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Protestant 
settlers  to  any  plans  for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell. 
Five  years  of  bitter  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  loyalists 
and  the  new  occupants  left  the  Protestant  ascendency  uninijiaired; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  nominal  surrender  of  one  third  of  the  confisoated 
estates  to  their  old  possessors,  hardly  a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land 
in  the  island  remained  in  Catholic  holding.  The  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Orraond,  too,  made  it  necessary  to  leave  the  govcrnmeat 
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in  hU  hands,  &iid  Ovmond'a  loyalty  was  too  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the  HcbemcB  of  absolute  rule  which 
under  Tyrconuell  played  bo  great  a  part  in  the  next  reign.  But 
the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  fVom  England  was  in  itself  a 

Sain  to  the  Royal  authority ;  and  Charles  tumed  quietly  to  the 
niMing  up  of  a  Royal  army  at  home.  A  standing  army  had  be- 
come BO  hateful  a  thing  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  above  all 
to  the  Royalists  whom  the  New  Model  had  trodden  under  foot, 
thali  it  was  impossible  to  propose  its  establiahmenL  But  in  the 
mind  of  both  toe  Royal  brothers  their  father's  downfall  bad  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  disciplined  force  which  would  have  tram- 
pled out  the  first  efforts  of  national  resistance;  and  while  disband- 
ing the  New  Model,  Charles  availed  himself  of  the  alarm  created 
by  a  mad  rising  of  some  FifYh -Monarchy  men  in  London,  nnder  an 
old  soldier  called  Venner,  to  retain  five  thou«and  horse  and  foot  in 
hie  service  under  the  name  of  his  guards.  A  body  of  "gentlemen 
of  quality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excelleutly  clod,  mounted,  and  or- 
dered," was  thus  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  Royal  person; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  aroused,  the  King  peraisted, 
steadily  but  cautiously,  in  gradually  increasing  its  numbers. 
Twenty  yeai-s  hkter  it  had  };rown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  at  home, 
with  a  reserve  of  six  fine  regiments  abroad  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

But  Charles  was  too  quick-witted  a  man  to  believe,  as  his  broth- 
er James  believed,  that  it  was  possible  to  break  down  Euglish 
freedom  by  the  Royal  power  or  by  a  few  thousand  men  in  arms. 
It  was  Btill  less  possible  by  such  means  to  break  down,  as  he  wished 
to  break  down,  English  Protestantism.  In  heart,  whether  the  story 
of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  during  his  exile  be  true  or  not, 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever  religiouB  feel- 
ing he  had  was  on  the  side  of  Catholicism ;  he  encouraged  convei-- 
aioos  among  his  courtiera,  and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  seek 
formal  admission  into  the  Roman  Church.  But  his  feelings  were 
rather  political  than  religious.  He  saw  that  despotism  in  the  State 
could  hardly  co-exist  with  free  inquiry  and  free  action  in  matters 
of  the  conscience,  and  that  government,  in  his  own  word",  "  was  a 
safer  and  easier  thing  where  the  authority  was  believed  infallible, 
and  the  faith  ai>d  submission  of  the  people  were  implicit."  The 
difficulties  of  a  change  of  religion  prooably  seemed  the  less  to  him 
that  he  had  long  lived  abroad,  whera  the  sight  of  a  people  chang- 
ing its  belief  with  a  change  in  its  sovei'eign's  faith  was  not  a  very 
rare  one.  But  though  he  counted  much  on  the  dissensions  between 
Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  two  years 
after  his  accession  ditipatched  a  secret  agent  to  Rome  to  arrange 
a  reconi:iliatioii  with  tlie  Papacy,  he  saw  that  for  any  real  success 
in  his  political  or  religions  aims  he  must  seek  reaonrces  elsewhere 
than  at  home.  At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe^  Its  young  King,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  avowed  hini- 
aelf  the  champion  of  Catholicism  and  despotism  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.    France  waa  the  wealthiest 
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of  European  powers,  and  her  subsidies  oonid  free  Charles  from 
dependence  on  hia  Parliament.  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  th« 
world,  and  French  soldiers  could  put  down  any  resistance  from 
Kneiish  patriots.  The  aid  of  Lewis  could  alone  realize  the  aims 
of  Charles,  and  Charles  was  freed  bv  nature  from  any  ahame  or 
reluctance  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  aid. 
The  price  was  that  of  a  silent  concuri'ence  in  his  designs  on  Spain. 
Robbed  of  its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  suppression  of  civil  freedom, 
and  by  a  ruinous  financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  ceased 
to  thniaten' Europe,  but  herself  trembled  at  the  thi-eats  of  Francei 
The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to  rob  It  of  the  Low  Countries;  but  th« 
presence  of  the  French  in  Flandera  was  equslly  distasteful  to  En- 
gland and  to  Holland,  and  in  such  a  contest  Spain  was  sure  of  the 
aid  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire.  For  some  years  Lewis 
contented  himself  with  perfecting  his  army,  and  preparing  by  skilt 
fiil  negotiations  to  maice  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  agninst 
him  impossible.  Hia  firet  bucccbs  in  England  was  in  the  marriage 
of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only  just  shaken  off  the  rule 
of  Spain,  was  really  dependent  upon  France;  and  in  accepting  the 
hand  ofCathaiine  of  Brsganza  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Spain, 
Charles  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  alliance  of  Lewis.  Already 
English  opinion  saw  tim  danger  of  such  a  coume,  and  veered  around 
to  the  Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1661  the  London  mob  hacked 
the  Spanish  embassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with 
the  embassador  of  France.  "  We  do  all  naturally  love  the  Span- 
ish," sfiya  Pepys,  "  and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
the  one  result  of  Cromwell's  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  nstion- 
al  irritation  to  frensy;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  nt  one 
time  likely  to  end  in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itself  a 
serions  SLiimb ling- block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  aid  either 
side  was  to  throw  the  other  on  the  aid  ot  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
to  build  np  a  league  which  would  check  France  in  its  aims;  and 
yet  the  peace  wliich  conld  alone  enable  Lewis  to  scire  Flanders 
by  keeping  the  states  of  Euroiie  disunited  was  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England 
to  a  hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  Houses, 
"there  was  a  great  noine,"  says  Louvois,  "in  the  Parliament  to 
show  the  joy  of  the  two  Hon»<es  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us." 
But  the  dexterous  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded  by  the  skill 
with  which  I^wis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force  wliich  was 
needful  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden  con* 
elusion  of  peace  again  left  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatic  in- 
tricnes. 

\n  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  nniversal,  but  it  took  a 
turn  which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  King.  From  the 
moment  when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  in  the  Crown 
had  been  defeated  by  Clarendon's  stubborn  onpnsition,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Chancellor.    The  Presbjleriaii 
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party,  represented  by  Ashley,  anited  with  Arlinj^ton  aifd  the  min- 
latere  who  were  really  in  favor  of  Catholicism  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  But  Clarendon  was  Btili  etraag  in  the  sup}>ort  of  the 
Honee  of  Commons,  whose  Churahinanship  was  as  resolute  ns  hia 
OWD.  Foiled  in  their  effoits  to  displace  him,  liia  rivals  availed 
themselves  of  the  jeatouay  of  the  merohaal-class  to  dnve  him 
against  his  will  into  the  war  with  Holland  -,  and  though  the  Chan- 
cellor succeeded  in  forcing  the  Five-Mile  Act  through  the  two 
Houses  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley's  protests,  the  calculations  of  his 
enemies  were  soon  verified.  The  liulares  and  shame  of  the  war 
broke  the  union  between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament;  his  pride 
and  venality  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment  enabled  Charles  to  gratify  hie 
long-hoarded  revenge  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  from  his 
office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By  the  exile  of  Claren- 
don, the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and 
Niubolas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to  exist;  and 
the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians, 
and  which  under  the  guidance  of  Ashley  had  struggled  in  vain 
for  toleration  against  the  Churchmen  and  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  tront  of  afiUirs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as 
yet  been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churcbmansbip  of  the  Parlia^ 
meiit,  the  influenoe  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctanoe  of  the  Pres- 
byterians as  a  body  to  accept  the  Royal  "indulgence"  at  the  price 
of  a  toleration  of  Catholicism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  Parliamentary  statutes.  But  there  wei-e  signs 
in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with 
the  Chancellor  that  the  policy  of  persecution  had  been  overdone. 
Charles  trusted  that  the  pressure  put  on  the  Nonconformists  by 
the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five-Mile  Act  would  drive  them  to 
seek  relief  at  almost  any  cost,  and  he  again  proposed  a  general 
toleration.  He  looked  to  Aiihley  and  his  party  for  support.  But 
their  temper  was  already  changed.  Instead  of  toleration,  they 
pressed  for  a  union  of  Frotestauta  which  would  have  utterly  foiled 
the  King's  projects ;  and  a  scheme  of  Protestant  comprehension, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  moderate  divines  on  both  sides — 
by  Tillotson  and  Stillingfieet  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
by  Manton  and  Baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformisti^— was 
laid  by  the  new  Minister  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  its 
rejection  failed  to  bring  Ashley  and  his  party  hack  to  their  old 
position.  They  were  Mill  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  "  in  respect  the 
laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Komish  religion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  pei-son  and  govern- 
ment.'' The  policy  of  the  Council  at  home  was  detei'mined,  in- 
deed, by  the  look  of  puhlio  affairs  abi-oad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed 
on  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  lie  liad 
secnred  the  non-interferenceofthe£mperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
shared  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  monarcha  in  case 
the  King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.     EDgiaDd,as  he  believed. 
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was  held  in  check  by  Charles,  and  Rolland  was  too  exhansted  hf 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  very  day  therefore  on 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  clairaa  on  the 
Low  ConntrieB ;  his  army  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  All  <A 
six  fortreBses  without  resistance  left  Turenne  master  of  Flandera 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  aimed ;  but  it  could  do  nothing 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswered. 
Lewis  waa  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  neutrality.  H^ 
ofi<;red  to  admit  England  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  would  assent  to  his  schemes  on 
the  Low  Countries.  Charles  was  already,  in  faet.enn^aged  in  seoret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of  the  King  were  soon 
checked  by  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  the  at- 
titude of  his  own  ministei's.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in- 
orease  of  the  Pi-ench  power  seemed  dangerous  to  English  Protest- 
antism. Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  in  heart  he  was,  thonght 
more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  of  the  invariable 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elisabeth's  day  to  keep  the  French 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewis, 
warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  by 
offers  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  Tu- 
renne, "I  am  turning  over  in  my  head  things  that  are  far  from 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  they 
may  cost."  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  William 
Temple  to  the  Hi^ue,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  had  offered  r.s  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popnlarity  than  the  Triple 
Alliance.  "  It  is  the  only  qood  public  thing,"  says  Pepys,  "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
"  the  Triple  Bond  he  broke."  In  form, indeed, the  Alliance  nimply 
bound  I^ewis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly mined  his  plana.  It  brought  about  that  nnion  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  wonld 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  ctonfederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  lint  to  inulude  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  £m- 
])ire,  and  the  House  of  Austrian  His  efforts  were  foiled  ;  but  the 
"Triple  Bond"  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
Jt  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policy  of  a  league  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  n  security  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  Sonth.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Jjenis 
as  the  energy  and  success  of  Holland.    That  "a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers"  (for  Lewie  opplied  the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  liliuuld  have  foiled  his  plane  at 
the  very  nionient  of  their  R'alization  "  Btniig  him,"  ho  owned,  "  to 
the  qiiitiic."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attaclc  it  waa  to  nurse 
a  surer  revenue.  Hia  steady  aim  dnring  the  three  yeare  which 
followed  thb  Peace  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
ProvinL-en,  to  bring  about  again  tfie  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
brealc  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  sccui ' 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  and  Spnin.  His  diplomacy  was  e\'ery 
where  suocessful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  an  with  En- 
gland. Cliurles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
enocess  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned hilt  policy,  and  he  was  resolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nunconforinists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  France.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis 
his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kin;ifdoni  who  de- 
sired such  ft  leasne,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  miuisters.  His  ministei's, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  tliem,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Caiiiolics 
in  heart  like  the  King;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  secretly  embi-aced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  afler  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
himself  n  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  menus  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  realm.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  four  to  apply  to  liCwis  for  aid  in  this  purpose;  and  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,  to  use  tlie  words 
of  the  French  embassador, "  of  which  he  bus  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  hix  design  of  changing  tho 
present  ttfttcof  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  estabtisb- 
ing  his  anthority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  his  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Ijewis  would  grant  him  a 
snb«jdy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  the  year  1670  at  Dover  between  Charles  and 
his  sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  oonveiNion,  and  that  m  case  of  any 
disKirbani-Q  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  aimy  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  bo  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  but  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  in  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  author  of  tne  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover.     But 
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to  all  Rave  Arlington  and  Clifibrd  the  King's  uhange  of  religion  or 
luB  political  aims  remaiued  utterly  unknown.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  in  the  Royal  Conncil 
which  represented  the  old  Presbyterians,  of  Ashley  or  Lauderdale 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  Ti'eaty  of  Dover.  But  it  was 
possible  to  trick  them  into  approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by 
playing  on  their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  announcement  of  the  King's  Catholicism  was  therefoi'e  de- 
ferred; and  a  series  of  mock  neijotiations,  carried  on  through 
Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sham  treaty  which  was 
communicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley — a  treaty  which  snp- 

ti'essed  all  mention  of  ihe  religious  changes  or  of  the  promise  of 
'renoh  aid  in  bringing  them  about,  and  simply  stipulated  for  a 
i'aint  war  against  the  Dntuh.  In  such  a  war  there  was  no  formal 
reach  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the  Triple  Alliance  only  provid- 
ed against  an  attack  on  the  domimons  of  Spain,  and  Ashley  and 
his  colleagues  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  1671  by  the  promise 
of  a  toleration  on  their  own  terms,  Charles,  in  fact,  yielded  the 
point  to  whivb  be  had  hitherto  clung,  and,  as  Ashley  demanded, 
promised  that  no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgence. 
The  bargain  once  struck,  and  his  ministers  outwitted,  it  only  re- 
mained tor  Charles  to  outwit  hia  Parliament.  A  large  subsidy 
was  demanded  for  the  fleet,  under  the  pretest  of  upholding  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  subsidy  was  no  sooner  granted  than  the 
two  Houses  were  adjourned.  Fi-esh  supplies  were  obtained  by- 
closing  the  Exchequer,  and  suspending — under  Clifford's  advice — 
the  payment  of  eitbei'principal  or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to 
the  public  Treasury.  The  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among  half 
the  goldsmiths  of  London ;  but  it  was  followed  in  I6T2  by  one  yet 
more  startling — the  Declaration  of  Indulgeni-e.  By  viitue  of  nia 
ecclesiastical  powers,  the  King  ordei-ed  "that  all  manner  of  penal 
laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical  against  whatever  sort  of  Noncon- 
formists  or  recusants  should  be  from  that  day  suspended,"  and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents  save  Catholics, who 
were  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  only  in  private  honseo. 
The  eSect  of  the  Declaration  went  far  to  justify  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  (if  any  thing  cnnld  justify  their  course)  in  the  bargain 
by  which  they  purchased  tolei-atioa.  Ministers  returned,  after 
years  of  banishment,  to  their  homes  and  their  flocks.  Chapelij 
were  reopened.  Tlie  jails  were  emptied.  Bunyan  left  his  prison 
nt  Bedford;  and  tlmiisnnds  of  Quakers,  who  had  been  the  especial 
objects  of  persecution,  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Dutch  on  the  part  of  both  Kngland  and 
Kranoe;  and  the  success  of  the  Allies  seemed  at  first  complete. 
The  French  army  passed  the  Rhine,  overran  three  of  the  states 
without  opposition,  and  pushed  its  outposts  to  within  sight  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  only  oy  skill  and  des)ierate  coni-age  that  the 
Dnlch  ship*  under  De  Rayter  held  the  English  fleet  nnder  the 
Duke  of  York  at  bar  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
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The  tnuToph  of  the  EnglUb  cabinet  wsb  EhovD  in  the  elevation  of 
both  its  pRitieH.  A»It!ey  was  made  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Shatles- 
bury.  and  Clifford  btuMme  Loid  Treasurer.  But  the  Dutch  were 
saved  by  the  pride  with  which  Lewis  rejected  their  offers  of  sub- 
miasioii,  uiid  by  the  approach  of  winter  which  suspended  bis  opera- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  two  Courts  bung  for  success  on  the  chances 
of  a  rapid  surprise  j  and  with  the  appointment  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army  all  chance  of  a  sur- 
prise was  over.  Young  as  he  waSiWilliam  of  Orange  at  once  dis- 
play td  the  cool  courage  and  tenacity  of  bis  race.  "Do  yon  not 
see  your  country  is  lost?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
bad  been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hagne.  "There  is  a  Bui's  way 
never  to  see  it  lost,  replied  William, "  and  that  is — to  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  unexpected  delay  forced  oh  Charles  a  fi-esh  as- 
sembly of  the  Parliament ;  for  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  nii- 
BcnipnloiiBly  procnred  were  already  exhausted,  while  the  closing 
of  the  Treasury  bad  shaken  all  credit  and  rendered  it  impoKsibte 
to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Com- 
moaa,  but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  distrust.  The 
war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  tliey  left  alone.  What  overpowered  all 
other  feelings  was  a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  and  religion  were  being  un- 
scrupulously betrayed.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
armed  force  of  the  nation  was  in  Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  believed  to  be  in  heart  a  Papist,  and  be  was  in  command 
of  the  fleet.  Calholics  had  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  force 
which  was  being  raised  fur  the  war  in  Holland,  and  a  French  gen- 
eral, the  Count  of  Schomherg,  had  been  sent  to  take  commana  of 
it.  Lady  Castlemaine,  the  King's  mistress,  paraded  her  conversion  ; 
and  doubts  were  fast  gathering  over  the  Protestantism  of  the  King. 
There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the  war  and 
the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot.  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from 
that  time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell  and  Gav- 
endir>h  and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head — a  party  which  'sym- 
pathized with  the  Nonconformists,  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty 
to  guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  however,  all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The 
Commons  resolved  "that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
can  not  be  suspended  but  by  consent  of  Parliament,"  and  refuRed 
supplies  till  the  Declaration  was  recalled.  The  King  yielded  ;  but 
the  Declaration  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Test  Act  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  without  opposition,  which  required  from 
every  one  in  the  civil  and  military  employment  of  the  State  the 
Oftths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiatinu,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacrament  accordmg  to  the  rites 
of  tile  Church  of  England.  Clifford  at  once  counsel^  resistance, 
and  Buckingham  talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  Lon- 
don, but  Arlington  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  "great  plan" 
through  was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yield.     A  dissolo- 
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tion  was  the  King's  onl>'  resource,  but  in  the  temper  of  the  nation 
ft  iiew  Parliament  would  liave  been  yet  more  violent  than  the 
present  one;  and  Charles  sullenly  gave  way.  No  measure  baa 
ever  brought  about  more  etartling  results.  The  Duke  of  York 
owned  himoelf  a  Catholic,  and  resigned  his  office  as  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Tlirongs  of  excited  people  gathered  around  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  house  at  the  news  that  Clifford,  too,  had  owned  to  be- 
ing a  Catholic,  and  had  laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their  resig- 
nation was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  army  and 
the  civil  service  of  the  Crown.  On  public  opinion  the  effect  was 
wonderful.  "I  dare  not  write  all  the  strange  talk  of  the  town," 
says  Evelyn.  The  resignations  were  held  to  have  pi-oved  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dangers  which  the  Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  meeL 
From  this  moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  cud.  "The 
King,"  Shaftesbury  said  bitterly,  "  who  if  he  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  have  been  born  a  private  gentleman  had  certainly  passed  for 
a  man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding,  and  well-natured,  hath 
DOW,  being  a  Frince,  brought  hia  affaii-a  to  that  pass  that  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  world,  man  or  woman,  that  dares  rely  upon 
him  or  put  any  confidence  in  his  word  or  friendship." 


Se«UOB  IT.-Danhr-    16T3-16TS. 

[Authoritit: — As  befbra.  Hr.  Chriitie'*  "Lifb  of  Shafteabiit7,"  a  defenae,  and 
I  aome  raapecu  a  aDccesafal  defunae,  of  that  ala  teaman 'a  cajeM*,  throm  k  Awbligbt 
u  tho  policy  of  the  Whig  partf  during  thU  period.] 


The  one  man  in  England  on  whom  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
perfidy  fell  with  the  most  crushing  efiect  was  tho  Chancellor,  Lord 
Shatleshury.  Throughout  bis  life  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued  him- 
self on  a  penetration  which  read  the  characters  of  men  around  him, 
and  on  a  political  instinct  which  discerned  every  coming  chani^e. 
Hia  self-reliance  was  wonderful.  In  mere  boyhood  he  saved  ^is 
estate  from  the  greed  of  his  guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  pei*- 
SOD  to  Noy,  who  was  then  Attorney-General.  As  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Oxford  he  organised  a  rebellion  of  the  fi-eshmen  against 
the  oppressive  customs  which  were  enforaed  by  the  senior  men  of 
his  college,  and  succeeded  in  abolishing  them.  At  eighteen  be 
was  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  took  part  with  the  King;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  successes  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause,  passed  to 
the  Parliament,  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and 
became  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  A  temporary  disgrace 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Protectorate  only  <^uickened  him  to  a 
restless  hatred  which  did  much  to  bring  about  its  fall.  We  hare 
already  seen  bis  bitter  invectives  against  the  dead  Protector,  his 
intrigues  with  Monk,  and  the  active  part  which  he  took,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  King's  recall.  Charles  reward- 
ed his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  with  promotion  to  a  foremost 
sbare  in  the  Royal  Councils.    Ashley  was  then  a  man  of  forty,  and 
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under  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  famoas,  in  Dryden's  con- 
temptDouB  phrase,  as  "the  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  equeaking  train;" 
but  ne  waa  no  sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  he  flung  himself 
into  the  debauchery  of  the  Court  wilh  an  ardor  whitih  Burprtged 
even  his  master.  "  You  are  the  wickedest  do^  in  England  1" 
laughed  Charles  at  some  unscrupulous  jest  of  his  councillor,- 
"Of  a  subject,  air,  I  believe  I  am  I"  was  the  unabashed  reply. 
But  the  debauchery  of  Ashler  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was,  m 
fact,  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  and  his  ill-health  rendered 
any  zreat  excess  impossible.  Men  soon  found  that  the  courtier 
who  lounged  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  boudoir,  or  drank  and  jested 
with  Sedley  and  Buckingham,  was  a  diligent  and  able  man  of 
business.  "  He  is  a  man,"  says  the  puMled  Pepys,  three  years 
afler  the  Restoration,  "  of  great  business,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation  too."  His  rivals  were  as  envious  of  the  ease  and 
mastery  with  which  he  dealt  with  questions  of  finance,  as  of  the 
"nimble  wit"  which  won  the  favor  of  the  King.     Even  in  later 

Jesra  his  industry  earned  the  grudging  praise  of  his  enemies. 
Iryden  owned  that  as  Chancellor  he  was  "swift  to  dispatch  and 
easy  of  access,"  and  wondei-ed  at  the  restless  activity  which  "re- 
fused his  ago  the  needful  honrs  of  rest."  His  activity,  indeed,  was 
the  more  wonderful  that  his  health  was  utterly  broken.  An  acci- 
dent in  early  days  lefl^  behind  it  an  abiding  weakness,  whose  traces 
were  seen  in  the  furrows  which  seared  his  long,  pale  face,  in  the 
feebleness  of  his  health,  and  the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  his 
puny  frame.  The  "  pigmy  body  "  seemed  "  fretted  to  decay  "  by 
the  "fiery  soul"  within  it.  But  pain  and  weakness  brought  with 
them  no  sourness  of  spirit.  Ashley  was  attacked  more  unscrupu- 
lously than  any  statesman  save  Walpole;  but  Burnet,  who  did  not 
love  him,  owns  that  he  was  never  bitter  or  angry  in  speaking  of 
hia  assailants.  Even  the  wit  with  which  he  crushed  them  was 
commonly  good-humored.  "When  will  yon  have  done  preach- 
ing f"  a  bishop  murmured  testiW,  as  Shaftesbury  was  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  "  When  I  am  a  bishop,  my  lord  I"  waa  the 
laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashley  not  only  stood  high  among  hia  contem- 
poraries from  his  wonderful  readiness  and  mdustry,  but  he  stood 
far  above  them  in  his  scoi-n  of  personal  profit.  Even  Dryden, 
while  raking  together  every  fault  in  the  Chancellor,  owns  that  his 
bands  were  clean.  As  a  political  leader  his  position  was  to  mod- 
ern eyes  odd  enough.  In  religion  he  was  at  best  a  Deist,  with 
some  fanciful  notions  that  "  after  death  our  souls  lived  in  stars,'* 
and  his  life  waa  that  of  a  debauchee.  Bat,  Deist  and  debauchee 
as  he  was,  ho  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Nonconformist  party  in  the  Royal  Council,  He  waa  the  steady 
and  vehement  advocate  of  toleration,  bnt  his  advocacy  was  based 
on  purely  political  grounds.  He  saw  that  pei-seeution  would  fail 
to  bring  back  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  effort  to 
recall  them  only  left  Protestants  disunited  and  at  the  mercy  of 
tbeir  enemies.  But  in  the  temper  of  England  alter  the  Restora- 
tion he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  toleration  save  from  the  policy 
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of  the  King.  Wit,  debsnchery,  rapidity  in  the  dispatch  of  bnsi- 
nesB,  w«re  all  used  to  keep  Charlee  firm  in  his  plans  of  toleration, 
and  10  secure  him  as  a  fii&nd  in  the  struggle  which  Ashley  car- 
ried on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  hia  own  reasons  for  uroteot' 
iiig  Ashley  during  nis  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  against  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  tba  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  dissidents.  Fortune  atlaat  smiled  on  the  nnscnipn- 
luus  ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embari-osa- 
mente  of  the  Dutch  war  of  1664,  aud  took  advantage  of  the  ati£a- 
Htion  of  the  Parliament  to  insure  his  fall  Of  the  yet  more  qd- 
scrupulous  baigain  which  followed  we  have  already  spoken.  Ash- 
ley bodght,  as  he  believed,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the  re- 
lease of  the  imprisoned  N  on  conformists,  and  freedom  of  worship 
for  all  dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a  consent  to  the  second  attack  on 
Holland  ;  and  he  was  looked  on  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  min- 
ister most  responsible  both  for  the  measnres  he  advised  and  the 
measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  But  while  facing  the  gath- 
ering storm  of  unpoputaiity,  Ashley  learned  in  a  moment  of  drunk- 
en confidence  the  secret  of  the  King's  religion.  He  owned  to  a 
friend  "  his  trouble  at  the  black  clond  which  was  gathering  over 
England ;"  but,  troubled  aa  he  was,  he  still  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  use  Charles  for  bis  own  purpooeii.  His  acceptance  of 
the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as 
his  violent  defense  of  the  war  on  opening  the  Parliament,  identi- 
fied him  yet  more  with  the  Royal  policy.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
if  we  credit  a  statement  of  doubtfnl  authority  in  iti^lf,  bnt  which 
squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  course,  that  he  learned  from 
Arlington  the  secret  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were 
so,  or  whether  soepicion,  as  in  the  people  at  l&rgc,  deepened  into 
certainty,  Shaftesbury  saw  he  had  been  duped.  To  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  discovery  was  added  the  bitternera  of  having  aided  io 
schemes  whioh  he  abhorred.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid  and 
complete.  He  suddenly  pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  Alone  among  his  fellow-ministers  he  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  His  success 
in  displacing  James  and  Clifibrd,  and  in  creating  a  barrier  against 
any  future  Catholic  projects,  gave  him  hopes  of  revenging  the  de- 
ceit which  had  been  practiced  on  him  by  forcing  his  policy  on 
the  King.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  Charles  was  helpless.  He 
found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long  before,  alone  in  his 
realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  pawed  unanimouslr  by  both 
Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted  him,  and  preferred 
persecution  to  the  support  of  bis  plans.  The  dismissal  of  the  Cath- 
olic officere  made  the  employment  of  force,  if  he  ever  contemplated 
it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbM  him 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  at  last  roused  the  stubborn  enei^y  of  his  countrymen. 
The  French  conquests  on  land  were  slowly  won  buck,  and  at  eea 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seaman- 
^ip  of  De  Rnyter.    Kor  wm  William  less  eocoeasful  in  diplomaoj 
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than  iu  war.  The  HoDse  of  Austria  vas  at  last  ronaed  to  action 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  Europe,  and  its  anion  with  the 
United  ProvinoeB  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Alttance. 
Sbattesbury  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Country  party 
in  the  CommonB,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince 
Rupert,  who  were  looked  upon  as  "great  Parliament  men,"  back 
to  the  Royal  Council.  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that 
Charles  attributed  the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to 
tlie  war,  and  their  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  for  it  until  fresh 
religious  securities  were  devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that 
an  address  was  presented  by  both  Houses  against  tne  plan  of 
niari-ying  James  to  a  Catholio  princess,  Mary  of  Modena.  But 
the  projects  of  Shaftesbury  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  un- 
expected act  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Tbe  Houses  were 
DO  sooner  prorogued  in  November  than  the  Chancellor  was  or- 
dered to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

**It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  swoi-d," 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  Koyal  bidding;  and, 
though  the  words  were  innocent  enonzh,  for  the  sword  was  part 
of  the  usual  dress  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  must  necessarily  re- 
sume when  he  laid  aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  tbe^  were 
taken  as  oonv^ing  a  covert  threat.  He  was  still  determmed  to 
force  on  the  King  a  peace  with  the  States.  But  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with  even  greater  anxiety  than 
to  those  of  the  present.  The  Duke  of  York,  the  successor  to  the 
throne,  had  owned  himself  a  Catbolio,  and  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  securities  for  the  national  religion  would  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  his  accession.  Bat  Shaftesbury  saw,  and  it  is  his  especial 
merit  that  he  did  see,  that  with  a  King  like  James,  convinced  of 
his  divine  right  and  bigoted  in  his  religions  fervor,  securities  were 
valueless.  From  the  first  he  determined  to  force  on  Charles  his 
brother's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  his  resolve  was  justified 

Kthe  Revolution,  which  finally  did  the  work  he  proposed  to  do. 
ihappily  he  was  equally  determined  to  fiirht  Charles  with  weap- 
ons as  vile  as  his  own,  The  result  of  Clifibrd's  resignation,  of 
James's  acknowledgment  of  his  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy 
all  belief  in  tbe  honestv  of  public  men.  A  panic  of  dietmst  had 
begun.  The  fatal  truto  was  whisperad  that  Charles  himself  was 
a  Catholia  In  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  it  was  suspected  that  men 
Catholics-in  heart  still  held  high  office  in  the  State,  and  we  know 
that  in  Arlington's  case  the  suspicion  was  josL  Shaftesbury  seized 
on  this  pnblu)  alarm,  stirred  above  all  by  a  sense  of  inability  to 
meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day  after  day  was  disclosing,  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  began  fanning  the  panic  by 
tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  London,  and  of  a  coming  Irish  revolt 
with  a  French  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  the 
City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed, 
ha  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  Meanwhile  lie  rapidly  organised  the 
Country  party  in  the  Parliament,  and  placed  himself  openly  at  its 
lieftd.    An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  **  popishly  affected, 
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or  otherwise  obnoxious  or  dangeroas,"  ^'&b  preeeDted  on  the  reas- 
eembling  of  tho  Houses  in  1674,  and  the  ratuBal  of  supplies  made 
a  continuance  of  the  war  impossible.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to 
pi-Gvent  all  Catholics  from  approaching  the  Court — in  other  words, 
toi  removing  James  fiom  the  King's  Councils.  A  far  more  im- 
portant bill  was  that  of  the  Protestant  Seomities,  which  was  press- 
ed by  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  and  Carlisle,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Opposition  ill  the  House  of  Lords — a  bill  which  enacted  that  any 
prince  of  the  blood  should  forfeit  his  right  to  the  Crown  on  his 
marriage  with  a  Catholic.  The  bill,  which  was  the  first  sketch 
of  the  later  Bxolusion  Bill,  failed  to  pass,  bat  its  failure  left  the 
Houses  excited  and  alarmed.  Shaftesbury  was  busy  intriguing 
in  the  City,  corresponding  with  William  of  Orange,  and  pressing 
for  a  war  with  France,  which  Charles  could  only  aveit  by  an  ap- 

feal  to  LewlSf  a  subsidy  from  whom  enabled  him  to  prorogue  the 
'ai'liament.  But  Charles  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  give 
way.  "Things  have  turned  out  ill,"  he  said  to  Temple  with  a 
bui-st  of  unusual  petulance ;  "  but  had  X  been  well  served  I  might 
have  made  a  good  business  of  it."  His  concessionEi,  however,  were 
as  usual  oompletei  He  dismissed  Buckingham  and  Arlington. 
He  made  peace  with  the  Dutch.  But  Charles  was  never  more 
formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  he  had  already  re- 
solved on  a  new  policy  by  which  the  efforts  of  Shaftesbury  might 
be  held  at  bay.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  had  eliii^ 
to  a  system  of  balance,  had  pitted  Churchman  against  Noncon- 
formist, and  Ashley  against  Clarendon,  partly  to  preserve  his  own 
independence,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  winning  some  advantage 
to  the  Catholics  from  the  political  strife.  The  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons had  enabled  Clarendon  to  baffle  the  King's  attempts;  and 
on  his  fall  Charles  felt  strong  enough  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
preserve  a  political  balance,  and  had  thrown  himself  on  the  sup- 
port of  Lewis  and  the  Konconfurmists  in  bis  new  designs.  But 
the  new  policy  broke  down  like  the  old.  The  Xoncoi>forniist8  re- 
fused to  betray  the  canse  of  Protestantism,  and  Shaftesbury,  their 
leader,  was  pressing  on  measnres  which  would  rob  Catholicism  «f 
the  hopes  it  bad  gained  from  the  convei-ston  of  James,  Id  straits 
like  these  Charles  resolved  to  win  back  the  Commons  by  boldly 
adopting  the  policy  on  which  the  House  was  set  The  majority 
of  its  members  wei'c  still  a  mass  of  Cavalier  Churchmen,  who  re- 
garded Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  a  dependent  of  Arlington,  as  their 
representative  in  the  Royal  Counciis,  The  King  had  already  cre- 
ated Osborne  Earl  of  Danby,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer  in  Clifford's  room.  In  1674  he  frankly  adopted  the  pol< 
icy  of  his  party  in  the  Parliament. 

The  policy  of  Daaby  was  simply  that  of  Clarendon.  He  bad 
all  Clarendon's  love  of  the  Chui-ch,  his  equal  hatred  of  Popery 
and  Dissent,  his  high  notions  of  the  prerogative  tempered  by  a 
faith  in  Parliament  and  the  law.  The  union  between  the  Churob 
and  the  Crown  was  ratified  in  a  conference  between  Danby  and 
the  bishops  at  Lambeth ;  and  its  first-fruits  were  seen  in  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  law  agaioat  coDveaticles,  and  ths  tmtiv- 
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sion  of  all  Catholics  from  Court.  The  Lady  Mary,  the  eldest  child 
of  James,  was  confirmed  by  the  King's  orders  as  a  Protestant, 
while  the  Parliament  which  was  assembled  in  1675  was  assured 
tliat  the  Test  Act  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  change  in 
the  Roval  policy  came  not  a  moment  too  soon.  As  it  was,  the 
aid  of  tne  Cavalier  party  which  rallied  around  Danby  hardly  saved 
the  King  from  the  humiliation  of  beino;  forced  to  recall  the  troops 
he  etill  maintained  in  the  French  service.  To  gain  a  majority  on 
tbis  point,  Danby  was  forced  to  avail  himself  of  a  resource  whicli 
from  this  time  played  for  nearly  a  hundred  yeare  an  important 
part  in  English  politics.  He  bribed  lavishly.  He  was  more  snc- 
cessful  in  winning  back  the  majority  of  the  Commons  from  their 
alliance  with  the  Country  party  by  reviving  the  old  spirit  of  re- 
ligions persecntion.  He  proposed  that  the  test  which  had  been 
impoRed  by  Clarendon  on  municipal  officers  should  be  extended 
to  alt  functionaries  of  the  State;  that  every  member  of  either 
House,  every  magistrate  and  public  officer,  shoald  swear  never  to 
take  arms  against  the  King,  or  to  "  endeavor  any  alteration  of  the 
Protestant  religion  now  established  by  law  in  the  Chui-ch  of  fin- 
gland,  or  any  alteration  in  the  government  in  Church  and  State 
as  it  is  by  law  established."  The  bill  was  forced  through  the 
Ijords  by  the  bishops  and  the  Cavalier  party,  and  its  paBsnge 
through  the  Commons  was  only  averted  by  a  quarrel  on  privilege 
between  the  two  Houses  which  Shaftesbury  dexterously  t'nnucd 
into  flame.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Country  party  remained  strong 
enough  to  refuse  supplies.  Eager  as  they  were  for  the  war  with 
France  which  Danby  promised,  the  Commons  could  not  trust  the 
King;  and  Danby  was  soon  to  discover  how  wise  their  distrust 
hadl)een.  For  the  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  than  Charles 
revealed  to  him  the  negotiations  "he  had  been  all  the  while  carry- 
ing on  with  Lewis,  and  required  him  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which, 
on  consideration  of  a  yearly  pension  guaranteed  on  the  part  of 
France,  the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves  to  enter  into  no  en- 
gagements with  other  powei-a,  and  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  case 
of  rebellion  in  their  dominiona  Such  a  treaty  not  only  bound 
England  to  dependence  on  Prance,  but  freed  the  King  from  all 
Parliamentary  control.  But  his  minister  pleaded  in  vain  for  de- 
lay and  for  the  advic«  of  the  Council.  Charles  answered  his  en- 
treaties by  signing  the  treaty  with  his  own  hand.  Danby  found 
himself  duped  by  the  King  as  Shaftesbury  had  found  "himself 
duped;  but  his  bold  temper  was  only  spurred  to  fresh  plans  for 
rescuing  the  King  from  his  bondage  to  Lewis.  To  do  this  the 
first  step  was  to  i-econoile  the  King  and  the  Farlinment,  which 
met  in  1678  after  a  prorogation  of  fifteen  months  The  Country 
party  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  reconciliation,  but  Danby  1*6- 
solved  to  break  its  strength  by  measures  of  unscrupulous  vi^or, 
forwhich  a  blunder  of  Shaftesburv  gave  an  opportunity.  Shanes- 
bury  despaired  of  brinsing  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  it 
had  been  fifteen  years  before  in  a  moment  of  religious  and  polit- 
ical reaction,  to  any  steady  opposition  to  the  Crown.  He  hod  al- 
ready moved  an  address  for  a  dissolution ;  and  he  dow  urged  that 
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as  a  Btatute  of  Edward  the  Third  ordained  that  Parliaments  should 
be  held  "once  a  year,  or  oflener  if  need  be,"  the  Parliament  by 
the  recent  prorogation  of  a  year  and  a  half  had  ceased  legally  to 
exist.  The  Triennial  Act  deprived  such  an  argument  of  any  force. 
But  Danh^  represented  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  the 
Lords  at  his  bidding  committed  its  supporters,  Shaftesbury,  Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury,  and  Whaiton,  to  the  Tower,  in  1077.  While 
the  Opposition  cowered  under  the  blow,  Danby  pushed  on  a  meas- 
ure whiuh  was  designed  to  win  back  alarmed  Clturohmen  to  con- 
fidence in  the  Crown.  By  the  bill  for  the  Security  of  the  Church 
it  was  provided  that  on  the  snccession  of  a  king  not  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church  the  appointment  of  bishops  should  be 
vested  in  the  existing  prelates,  and  that  the  King's  children  should 
be  placed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The  bill,  however,  failed  in  the  Commons,  and  a  grant  of  supply 
was  only  obtained  by  Danby's  prafuse  bribery.  Tiie  progi-ess  of 
the  war  abroad,  indeed,  was  rousing  panic  in  Englsnd  faster  than 
Danby  could  allay  it.  The  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Flan- 
dei's,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Cassel,  stirred  the 
whole  country  to  a  cry  for  war.  The  House  of  Commons  echoed 
the  ory  in  an  address  to  the  Crown  ;  but  Cht>rles  parried  the  blow 
by  demanding  a  supply  before  the  war  was  declared,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  still  suspicious  House  prorogued  the  Parliament 
Fresh  and  larger  subsidies  from  France  enabled  him  to  continue 
this  prorogation  for  seven  months.  But  the  silence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did  little  to  silence  the  country ;  and  Danby  took  advantage 
of  the  popular  cry  for  war  to  press  an  energetic  course  of  action 
on  the  King,  In  its  will  to  check  French  aggression  the  Cavalier 
party  was  as  earnest  as  the  Puritan,  and  Danby  aimed  at  redeem- 
ing his  failure  at  home  by  uniting  the  Parliament  through  a  vigor- 
ous policy  abroad.  As  usual,  Charles  gave  way.  He  was  himself 
for  the  moment  uneasy  at  the  appearance  of  the  Fi'ench  on  the 
Flemish  coast,  and  he  owned  that  "  he  could  never  live  at  ease  with 
bis  subjects"  if  Flanders  were  abandoned.  He  allowed  Danby, 
therefore,  to  press  on  both  parties  the  necessity  for  mutual  conces- 
eions,  and  to  define  the  new  attitude  of  England  by  a  step  which 
was  to  produce  results  far  mora  momentous  than  any  of  which 
either  Charles  or  his  minister  dreamed.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
suddenly  invited  to  England,  and  wedded  to  Mary,  the  eldest  child 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  As  the  Kin^  was  childless,  and  James  had 
no  son,  Mary  was  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown,  The  mar- 
riage therefore  promised  a  close  political  union  in  the  future  with 
Holland,  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  France. 
With  the  country  it  was  popular  as  a  Protestant  match,  and  as 
insuring  a  Protestant  successor  to  James.  Lewis  was  bitterly 
angered ;  lie  rejected  the  English  propositions  of  peace,  and  aeain 
set  his  army  in  the  field.  Danby  was  ready  to  accept  the  chal* 
leuge,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  embassador  from  Paris 
was  foUovved  in  1678  by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament.  A  war* 
like  speech  from  the  throne  was  answered  by  a  warlike  address 
from  the  House,  supplies  were  voted,  and  an  army  rused.    Bat 
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the  actnsl  declsration  of  war  atill  failed  to  appear.  While  Danby 
threateaed  war,  Charles  was  busy  turning  the  threat  to  his  own 
profit,  and  gaiaing  time  by  prorogatiouB  tor  a  series  of  base  nego- 
tiations. At  oDe  st^e  he  demanded  fiom  Lewis  a  fresh  peneioD 
for  the  next  three  years  as  the  price  of  his  good  offices  with  the 
Allies.  Dauby  stooped  to  write  the  demand,  and  Charles  added, 
"  This  letter  is  written  by  my  order. — C,  B."  A  force  of  three  tbou- 
saud  English  soldiers  were  landed  at  OuLend ;  but  the  Allies  were 
already  broken  by  their  suspioioos  of  the  King's  real  policy,  and 
Charles  soon  agreed  ibr  a  fi-esh  pension  to  recall  the  brigade.  The 
bai^ain  was  hardly  striiok  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms  of 
peace  he  had  himself  ofiered,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  England 
had  ostensibly  retired  from  the  scene.  Danby  at  once  offered  fresh 
aid  to  the  Allies,  bat  all  faith  in  England  was  lost.  One  power 
after  another  gave  way  to  the  new  French  demands,  and  the  virt- 
ual victory  of  Lewis  was  secured  in  July,  1678,  by  the  Peace  of 
Nimegnen. 

The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  not  only  left  France  the  arbiter  of 
Enrope,  but  it  left  Charles  the  master  of  a  force  of  twenty  thon- 
sand  men  levied  for  the  war  he  refused  to  declare,  and  with  nearly 
a  million  of  French  money  in  his  pocket.  His  course  had  roused 
into  fresh  life  the  old  suspicions  of  his  pei-fidy,  and  of  a  secret  plot 
with  I^ewis  for  the  ruin  of  English  freedom  and  of  English  religion. 
That  there  was  such  a  plot  we  know ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic 
party  mounted  as  fast  as  the  panic  of  the  Protestanu^  Coleman, 
the  secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  a  busy  intriguer,  had 
gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  plana  of  the  Kino;  and  of 
his  brother  to  induce  him  to  beg  for  money  from  Lewie  in  the 
work  of  furthering  them  by  intrigues  iu  the  Parliament  A  pas- 
sage from  his  letter  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  hopes  wnich 
were  stirring  among  the  hotter  Catholics  of  the  time.  **  They  had 
a  mighty  work  on  their  hands,"  he  wrote,  "  no  less  than  the  con- 
veraioo  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing 
of  a  pestilent  heresy  which  had  so  long  domineered  over  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  world.  Snccess  would  give  the  greatest  blow 
to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had  received  since  its  birth." 
The  letter  was  secret;  but  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  known, 
and  the  alarm  grew  fast.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  vile  impostors 
who  ai-e  always  thrown  to  the  snr&ce  at  times  of  great  public  agi- 
tation was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  alai-m  by  the 
invention  of  a  Popish  plot.  Titns  Oates,  a  baptist  minister  before 
the  Itestoration,  a  curate  and  navy  chaplain  after  it,  but  left  pen- 
niless by  his  infamoas  character,  had  sought  bread  in  a  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  and  had  been  received  into  Jesuit  houses  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  St.  Omer.  While  he  remained  there,  he  learned  the  fact 
of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  in  London,  which  was  probably 
nothing  but  the  usual  congregation  of  the  order.  On  his  expulsion 
for  misconduct,  this  single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a 
^oC  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the  King. 
Hie  story  was  laid  before  Charles,  and  received  with  cool  incredu- 
lity ;  but  Oates  made  affidavit  of  its  truth  before  a  London  magis- 
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}iirr  Godfrey,  and  at  last  managed  to  appear 
He  declared  that  he  had  beea  trusted  with 


trate.  Sir  Edinoudebui 
before  the  Couni;! 

letters  which  diecloBed  the  Jesuit  plane.  They  were  Stirling  re- 
bellion in  Ireland;  in  Scotland  they  disguised  tnemselvea  as  Cam- 
eroniaus;  in  England  their  aim  was  to  assassinate  the  King,  and 
to  leave  the  throne  open  to  the  Papist  Duke  of  York.  But  no  let- 
ters appeared  to  support  these  monstrous  charges,  and  Oates  \vonld 
have  been  dismissed  with  contempt  but  for  the  seizure  of  Colfr> 
man's  correspondence.  His  letters  gave  a  new  color  to  the  plot 
Danby  himself,  oonsoious  of  the  truth  that  there  were  designs 
which  Charles  dared  not  avow,  was  shaken  in  his  rejection  of  the 
disclosures,  and  ineliued  to  use  them  as  weapons  to  check  the  King 
in  hia  Catholic  policy.  But  a  more  uuscnipulous  hand  had  already 
seized  on  the  growing  panic.  Shaftesbuty,  released  at^er  a  long 
imprisonment,  and  desperate  of  other  courses,  threw  himself  into 
the  plot.  "  Let  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud  as  he  pleases  against 
Popery,"  he  laughed,  "  I  will  cry  a  note  louder."  But  no  cry  was 
needed  to  heighten  the  popular  frenzy  from  the  moment  when  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had  laid 
his  information,  was  found  in  a  field  near  London  with  his  sword 
run  through  his  heart.  His  death  was  assumed  to  be  murder,  and 
the  murder  to  be  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  ^stifle  the  plot." 
A  solemn  funeral  added  to  publio  agitation ;  and  the  two  Houses 
named  committees  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by  Gates. 
In  this  investigation  Shallesbury  took  the  lead.     Whatever  his 

[ici'sonal  ambition  may  have  been,  his  public  aims  in  all  that  fol- 
owed  were  wise  and  far-sighted.  He  aimed  at  forcing  Charles  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament  and  appeal  again  to  the  nation.  He  aimed 
at  forcinsr  on  Charles  a  ministry  which  Bhould  braak  his  depend- 
ence on  France  and  give  a  constitutional  tuiTi  to  his  policy.  He 
saw  that  no  guaranty  would  really  avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a 
Catholic  sovereign,  and  he  aimed  at  excluding  James  from  the 
throne.  But  in  pursuing  these  alma  he  rested  wholly  on  the  ploL 
He  fanned  the  popular  panic  by  accepting  without  question  some 
fresh  depositions  in  which  Oates  charged  l^ve  Cathoiiu  peci-s  with 
part  in  the  Jesuit  conspiracy.  The  peers  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  two  thousand  suspected  persons  were  hunied  to  prison.    A 

Eroclamation  ordered  every  Catholic  to  leave  London.  The  train- 
ands  were  called  to  arms,  and  patrols  paraded  thronsh  the  streets, 
to  guard  against  the  Catholic  rising  wliich  Oates  detUared  to  be  at 
hand.  Meanwhile  Shaftesbui7  turned  the  panic  to  political  ac- 
count by  forcing  through  Parliament,  against  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  Court  party,  a  bill  which  excluded  Catholics  fram  a  sent  in 
either  House.  The  exclusion  remained  in  force  for  a  century  and 
a  half;  but  it  had  really  been  aimed  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Shal^esbury  was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which  exempted  James 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  plot,  too,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Oates,  began  to 
hang  fire;  but  a  promise  of  reward  brought  forwaivl  a  villain, 
named  Bedloe,  with  tales  beside  which  those  of  Oates  seemed  tame. 
The  two  informers  were  now  pressed  forward  by  an  infamous  ri- 
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Tairy  to  strangev  and  stranger  revelations.  Bedloe  swore  to  the 
exislflDce  of  a  plot  for  the  fauding  of  a  Papist  army  and  a  gener- 
al massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Dates  capped  the  revelations  of 
Bedloe  by  charging  the  Queen  herself,  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
with  knowledge  of  the  pEot  to  murder  her  husband.  Monstrous  as 
such  charges  were,  they  revived  the  waning  fi-enzy  of  the  people 
and  of  the  two  Houses.  The  peers  under  arrest  were  oi-dered  to 
be  impeached.  A  new  proclamation  enjoined  the  arrest  of  every 
Catholic  in  the  realm.  A  seiles  of  judicial  miirdei-s  began  with 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Coleman  which  even  now  can  only  be 
remembered  with  horror.  But  the  alarm  most  soon  have  worn 
out  had  it  only  been  supported  by  perjury.  What  gave  force  to 
the  false  plot  was  the  existence  of  a  true  one.  Coleman's  letters 
had  won  credit  for  the  perjuries  of  Oatea,  and  a  fresh  discovery 
now  won  credit  for  the  peguries  of  Bedloe.  The  English  embas- 
sador at  Paris,  Edward  Montagu,  returned  home  on  a  quarrel  with 
Danby,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  seizure  ofhispapera,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  dispatch 
which  had  been  tbrwarded  to  T^ewis,  demanding  payment  of  the 
King's  services  to  France  duiing  the  late  negotiations.  The  House 
was  thnnderstniuk;  for,  strong  as  had  been  the  general  suspicion, 
the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  England  on  a  foreign  power  had  never 
before  been  proved.  Danby's  name  was  signed  to  the  dispatch, 
and  he  was  at  once  impeached  on  a  charge  of  high-treason.  But 
Shaftesbury  was  more  eager  to  secure  the  election  of  a  new  Par- 
liament than  to  punish  bis  rival,  and  Charles  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent at  any  price  a  trial  which  could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  dis- 
graceful secret  of  his  foi'eign  policy.  Charles  was  in  fact  at  Shattes- 
bary's  mercy,  and  the  bargain  tor  which  Shaftesbury  had  been 
playing  bad  to  be  struck.  The  Earl  agreed  that  the  impeachment 
should  be  dropped,  and  the  King  promised  thnt  a  now  Parliament 
should  be  summoned  and  a  new  ministry  called  into  office. 


Section  T,-Sli>fteabiirr>    167a-ie8Z. 


When  the  Parliament  met  in  March,  1679,  the  King's  pledge 
was  redeemed  by  the  dismissal  of  Danby  from  his  post  of  Treas- 
urer and  the  constitution  of  a  new  ministry.  Shaftesbury,  as 
its  moat  important  member,  became  President  of  the  Council. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Country  party,  Lord  Kussell  and  Lord  Cav- 
endish, took  their  seats  at  the  board  with  Lords  Holies  and  Rob- 
erts, the  older  representatives  of  the  PresbyteHan  party  which 
had  merged  in  the  geneiul  Opposition.  Savile,  Lord  Halifax, 
M  yet  known  only  as  n  keen  and  ingenious  speaker,  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  train  of  his  own  connection.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
while  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Capet,  two  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  Country  leaders,  weat  to  the  Treaenr;.    The  recall 
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of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
from  Ilia  embassy  at  the  Hague  to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  pi-oiiitBed  a  foreign  policy  which  vould  again  place  "Eio- 
gland  high  amon^tlte  European  powem  Temple  returned  with 
a  plan  of  adminisiration  wliich,  frnitless  as  it  directly  proved, 
is  of  great  importance  as  marking  the  eileot  change  which  was 
pasning  over  tne  Constitution.  Like  manv  men  ot  his  time,  he 
was  equally  alarmed  at  the  power  both  ot  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Parliament.  In  moments  of  national  excitement  tlie  power  of 
the  Houses  seemed  irresistible.  They  had  overthrown  Claren- 
don. They  had  overthrown  Clifford  and  the  Cabal,  They  had 
just  overthrown  Dauby.  But  though  they  were  strong  enough 
m  the  end  to  punish  ill  government,  they  snowed  no  power  of  se- 
onring  good  government  or  of  permanently  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  Ci'own.  For  nineteen  yearn,  in  fact,  with  a  Parliament  al- 
ways sitting,  Charles  had  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  had  made 
war  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  he  bad  refused  to  malce 
war  when  the  nation  demanded  it  While  every  Englishman 
hated  France,  he  had  made  England  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
French  King.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  tbinge,  as  it  was  aft- 
erward found,  was  a  very  simple  one.  By  a  change  which  we 
shall  have  to  trace,  the  Ministry  baa  now  become  a  Committee  of 
State  officers,  named  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  among  the  more  prominent  of  its  representatives  in  either 
HnuHe,  whone  object  in  accepting  office  is  to  do  the  will  of  that 
majority.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itRelf  represents  the  more  powerful  current  of  public  opinion,  it 
is  clear  that  snch  an  arrangement  makes  government  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  national  will.  But  obvious  as  such  a  p1nn  may 
seem  to  ns,  it  had  aa  yet  occurred  to  no  English  statesman.  Even 
to  Temple  the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Royal  Counoil  to  its  older  powers.  Tliis  body,  composed  as  it 
was  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Conrt,  the  Royal  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  summoned  to  it  by  the 
fxivereign,  formed  np  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of 
deliberative  assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  public  ad- 
ministration  were  commonly  submitted  by  the  Crown.  A  prac< 
tice,  however,  of  previously  submitting  sucn  measures  to  a  smaller 
body  of  the  more  important  councilors  must  always  have  existed  ; 
and- under  James  this  secret  committee,  which  was  then  known 
aa  the  Cabala  or  Cabal,  began  almost  wholly  to  snpereede  the 
Conncil  itself.  In  the  large  and  balanced  Council  which  was 
formed  after  the  Restoration  all  real  power  rested  with  the  "  Ca- 
bala "  of  Clarendon,  Sonthampton,  Ormond,  Monk,  and  the  two 
Secretaries ;  and  on  Clarendon's  fall  these  were  sncceeded  by 
Cliflxird,  Arlington,  Bitokingbam,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  By  a 
mere  coincidence  the  initials  of  the  latter  names  formed  the  woi'd 
"Cabal,"  which  has  ever  since  retained  the  sinister  meaning 
their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  efiect  of  these  smaller  com- 
miitees  had  undoubtedly  been  to  remove  the  check  which  the 
larger  nnmbers  and  the  more  popular  composition  of  the  Royal 
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Cooaoil  laid  upon  tlie  Crown.  The  ntiRcnipuloas  projecta  which 
made  the  Va.ie.1  of  Clifford  and  hin  tellows  a  by-word  among 
Englishmen  could  never  have  been  laid  before  a  council  of  great 
peers  and  hereditary  officers  of  State.  To  Temple,  therefore,  Che 
orgaDiEation  of  the  Coiincil  seemed  to  furnish  a  check  on  mere 
pentonal  government  which  Parliament  was  unable  to  supply, 
For  this  purpose  the  Cabala,  or  Cabinet,  as  it  was  now  bcuuin- 
ins;  the  faabion  to  term  the  oontidential  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil, was  abolished.  The  Council  itself  was  restricted  to  thirty 
members,  and  their  joint  income  was  not  to  fall  below  £300,000, 
a  sum  little  less  than  what  was  estimated  as  the  income  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  A  body  of  great  nobles  and  pi 
prietors,  not  too  numerous  for  secret  deliberation,  and  wealthy 
enongh  to  counterbalance  either  the  Commons  or  the  Crown, 
would  form.  Temple  hoped,  a  barrier  gainst  the  vioicnue  and 
aggression  of  the  one  power,  and  a  check  on  the  mere  despotism 
of  the  other. 

The  new  Council  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair  hope  of  a  wise 
and  patriotic  government.  But  the  difficulties  were  slill  gitat. 
The  nation  was  frenzied  with  suspicion  and  panic.  The  elections 
to  the  new  Parliament  had  taken  place  amid  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment which  left  no  place  for  candidates  of  the  Court ;  and 
manageable  was  the  temper  of  the  Commons  that  Shaftesbury 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  pait  of  the  bargain  with  Charles. 
The  Commons  insisted  on  carrying  the  impeachment  of  Danby 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lorda  The  appointment  of  the  new  ministry, 
indeed,  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  general  joy;  but  the  dia> 
banding  of  the  army  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Holland  at  the  King's  command  tailed  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence. At  the  bottom  of  the  panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic 
successor  to  the  throne,  a  dread  which  the  after  history  of  James 
fully  justified.  Shaftesbury  was  earnest  for  the  exclusion  of 
James,  but  as  yet  the  majoi-ity  of  the  Council  shrank  from  the 
step,  and  supported  a  plan  which  Charles  brought  forward  for 
restraining  tne  powers  of  his  successor.  By  this  project  the  pre- 
sentatioD  to  Church  livings  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  new  mon- 
arch's hands.  The  last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign  was 
to  continue  to  sit;  and  the  appointment  of  a^l  coiincilore,  judges, 
lord.-lieutenaatB,  and  officers  m  the  fleet  was  vested  in  the  two 
Houses  so  long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the  throne.  The 
extent  of  these  provisions  showed  the  pressure  whiuh  Charles 
felt ;  but  Shaftesbury  was  undoubtedly  nght  in  setting  the  plan 
aside  aa  at  once  insuffioient  and  impracticable.  He  continued 
to  advocate  the  Exclusion  in  the  Royal  Council ;  and  a  bill  for 
depriving  James  of  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  for  devolving  it 
00  the  next  Protestant  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  introduce)! 
into  the  Commons  by  his  adherents  and  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority.  It  was  known  that  Charles  would  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the'  Peers  for  its  rejection.  The  Earl  therefore  fell 
back  on  the  tactics  of  P^m.  A  bold  Remonstrance  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Commons.    The  City  of  London  was  ready  with  aa 
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addrees  to  the  two  Houses  in  faror  of  the  bill.  All  Charles  conid 
do  was  to  gain  time  by  the  proragation  of  th«  Parliament  for  a 
few  months. 
But  delay  would  bave  been  useless  had  the  Oonntry  party  re- 
ained  at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  hotly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Ezelusion  of 
the  Dulce  that  union  among  the  patriot  roinieters  mast  in  the 
end  have  secured  it,  and  spared  England  the  necessity  for  the 
Revolution  of  16S8,  The  wiser  leaders  amongtbera,  indeed, were 
already  leaning  to  the  very  change  which  that  Revolution  brought 
about.  If  James  were  passed  over,  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stood  next  in  the  order  of  succeiision ; 
and  theplanof  Temple,  Essex,  and  Halifax  was  to  bring  the  Prince 
over  to  England  during  the  prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into  the 
Council,  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  Unhsppily  Shaftes- 
bury was  contemplating  a  very  different  course.  For  reasons' 
which  Btill  remain  obscure,  he  distrusted  the  Prince  of  Oranee. 
His  desire  for  a  more  radical  change  may  have  been  prompted  by 
the  maxim  ascribed  to  him  that  "  a  bad  title  makes  a  good  king. 
But,  whatever  wore  bis  motives,  he  had  resolved  to  set  aside  ihe 
claim  of  both  James  and  his  children,  and  to  place  the  Duke  of 
Honmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  the  eldest  of  the  King's 
bastards,  a  weak  and  worthless  profligate  in  temper,  bnt  popular 
through  his  personal  beauty  and  his  reputation  for  bravery.  He 
had  just  returned  in  triumph  fi-om  suppressing  a  revolt  which  had 
broken  out  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the  western  shires; 
and  the  tale  was  at  once  set  about  of  a  secret  marriage  between 
the  King  and  his  mother,  which  would  have  made  him^awful  heir 
to  the  throne,  Shaftesbury  almost  openly  espoused  his  cause. 
He  pressed  the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards, 
which  would  have  put  the  only  military  force  in  Monmouth's  hands. 
Left  all  alone  in  this  course  by  the  op]josition  of  his  colleagues, 
the  Earl  threw  himself  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  PloL 
The  prosecution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.  Three 
Catholics  were  hanged  in  IjOndon.  Eight  priests  were  put  to 
death  in  the  country.  Pnrsnivants  and  informers  spread  terror 
through  every  Popish  household.  ShatVesbury  counted  on  the  i-e- 
aBsembling  of  the  Parliament  to  bring  all  this  terror  to  bear  upon 
the  King.  But  Charles  had  already  seized  on  the  breach  which 
the  Earl's  policy  had  made  in  the  i-anks  of  the  Country  party.  He 
saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  unsupported  by  any  of  his  colleagues 
save  Knsscll.  To  Temple,  Essex,  or  Halifax  it  seemed  possible  to 
bring  about  the  succession  of  Mary  without  any  violent  revobition ; 
but  to  set  aside,  not  only  the  right  of  James,  but  the  right  of  his 
Protestant  children,  was  to  insure  a  civil  war.  The  influence, 
however,  of  Shnl^esbury  over  the  Commons  promised  a  speedy 
reoounition  of  Monmouth,  and  Temple  could  only  meet  this  by 
advising  Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parhament. 

Shafteobnry's  anger  vented  itself  in  threats  that  the  advisers  of 
this  dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with  their  heads,  llie  danger 
was  brought  home  to  them  by  a  sudden  illnen  of  the  King; 
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and  tbe  prospect  of  ruin  if  Monmonth  abonld  sncceed  in  his  design 
drew  the  moderate  party  in  the  Council,  whether  they  would  ov 
not,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  It  was  the  alarm  which  Essex  and  Hal- 
ifax felt  at  tbe  threats  of  Shaftesbury  which  made  them  advise 
the  recall  of  James  on  the  King's  illness;  and  though  the  Duke 
again  withdrew  to  Edinburgh  on  his  bi-other'a  recovery,  the  same 
ministers  encouraged  Charles  to  send  Monmouth  out  of  the  coun- 
trjr  and  to  dismiss  Shaftesbury  himself  from  the  Council.  The  dig- 
.missal  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle  to  whose  danger  Charles  was 
'far  from  blinding  himself.  What  had  saved  him  till  now  wan  his 
cynical  courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  panic  of  the  Plot, 
men  "  wondered  to  see  him  quite  cheerful  amid  snob  an  intricacy 
of  troubles,"  says  the  courtly  Kei'esby,  "  but  it  was  not  in  his  nat- 
ure to  think  or  perplex  himself  much  about  any  thing."  Even  in 
tbe  heat  of  tbe  tumult  which  followed  on  Shaftesbury's  dismissal, 
Charles  was  seen  fishing  and  sauntering  as  usual  in  Windsor  Park. 
But  closer  observei's  than  Reresby  saw  beneath  this  veil  of  indolent 
uncouceni  a  oonsoiousneBs  of  new  danger,  "  From  this  time,"  says 
Bumet,  "  his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly."  Ue 
became,  in  fact, "  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  he  saw  that  be  had  to  do 
with  a  strange  sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor 
frightened."  But  he  faced  the  danger  with  his  old  unscriipnlous 
coolness.  Ho  reoponed  secret  negotiations  with  France.  Iiewis 
was  as  alarmed  as  Charles  himself  at  the  warlike  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  as  anxions  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  a  Parliament ; 
but  tbe  terms  on  which  he  offered  a  subsidy  were  too  humiliating 
even  for  the  King's  acceptance.  The  failnre  forced  him  to  sum- 
mon a  new  Parliament;  and  the  terror,  which  Shaftesbury  was 
busily  feeding  with  new  tales  of  massacre  and  invasion,  returned 
members  even  more  violent  than  the  members  of  the  House  he  liad 
just  dismissed.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  the  King's  proposal 
to  prorogue  this  Parliament  at  its  first  meeting  in  1660,l)ut  Charles 
persisted.  Alone  as  be  stood,  he  was  firm  in  his  resolve  to  gain  time, 
for  time,  as  he  saw,  was  working  in  his  favor.  The  tide  of  public 
sympathy  was  beginning  to  turn.  The  peijnry  of  Oates  proved  too 
much  at  last  for  the  credtility  of  Juries;  and  the  acquittal  of  four  of 
his  victims  was  a  sign  that  tbe  panic  was  beginning  to  ebb.  A  far 
stronger  proof  of  this  was  seen  in  the  immense  efforts  which  Sbaftes- 
<bury  made  to  maintain  it  Fresh  informers  were  brought  for- 
wanl  to  swear  to  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  £arl  himself^ 
and  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  conspiracies  of  bis  fel- 
low Papists.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal-tub  was  produced  as  evi- 
dence of  the  new  danger.  Gigantic  torch-light  processions  parad-i 
ed  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  efiigy  of  the  Pope  was  burned 
amid  the  wild  outcry  of  a  vast  muttitnde. 

Acts  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Shaftes- 
bury was  now  ready  to  go.  He  had  grown  up  amid  the  tu- 
mults of  civil  war,  and,  gray-headed  as  he  was,  the  fire  and  vehe- 
mence of  his  early  days  seemed  to  awake  again  in  the  singular  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  drove  on  the  nation  to  a  new  struffgle  in 
arms.     lo  1680  bo  formed  a  committee  for  promoting  agitation 
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throughont  the  country;  and  the  petitions  which  it  drew  up  for 
theassembly  of  the  Parliament  were  sent  to  ever^r  town  and  snnd 
jury,  and  aent  back  aeaiii  with  thousands  of  signatures.  Mon- 
moitcb,  in  epite  of  the  King's  ordeni,  returned  at  Shaftesbury's  calt 
to  London ;  and  a  daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  out  as  the  na- 
tion's leader  in  the  coming  struggle  against  Popery  and  tyranny. 
So  great  was  the  alarm  of  tlie  Counuil  that  the  garrison  in  every 
fortress  was  held  in  i-eadiness  fur  instant  war.  But  the  danger  was 
really  over.  The  tide  of  opinion  )iad  fairly  turned.  Acquittal  fol- 
lowed acquittal.  A  reaction  of  horror  and  remorse  at  the  cruelty 
which  had  hurried  victim  after  victim  to  the  gallows  succeeded  to 
the  pitiless  freney  which  Shaftesbury  had  fanned  into  a  flame. 
Anxious  as  the  nation  was  for  a  Protestant  sovei-eign,  its  sense  of 
justice  revolted  against  the  wrong  threatened  to  James's  Protest- 
ant children  ;  and  every  gentleman  in  the  realm  felt  insulted  at  the 
project  of  setting  Mary  aside  to  put  the  crown  of  England  on  the 
head  of  a  Royal  bastard.  The  memory,  too,  of  the  Civil  War  was 
still  fresh  and  keen,  and  the  nimor  of  an  outbreak  of  revolt  rallied 
every  loyalist  around  the  King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shaftes- 
bury procured  from  the  counties  was  answered  by  a  counter  host 
of  addreiwes  from  thousands  who  declared  their  "abhorrence" 
of  the  plans  against  the  Crown.  The  country  was  divided  into 
two  great  factious  of  "petiiionei-s"  and  "abhorrers,"  the  germs  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  "  Whigs  "  and  "  Tories  "  which  have  play- 
ed 10  prominent  a  part  in  our  political  history  from  the  time  of 
the  Bzolusion  Bill.  Charles  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  turn  of 
affairs.  He  i-ecalled  the  Buke  of  York  to  the  Court.  He  received 
the  resignations  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  who  alone  in  the  Coun- 
cil still  supported  Shaftesbury's  projects,  "  with  all  his  heart." 
Shaftesbury  met  defiance  with  defiance.  Followed  by  a  crowd  of 
hia  adherents,  he  attended  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  MiddieHex,to 
present  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  the  King's 
mistrefui,  the  Duchess  of  Poi-tsmonth,  as  a  national  nuisance,  while 
Monmouth  returned  to  make  a  progress  through  the  country,  and 
won  favor  every  where  by  his  winning  demeanor.  Above  all, 
Shaft.eBbury  relied  on  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  elected  as  they 
had  been  in  the  very  beat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  b^  the  long 
prorogation ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  House  on  meeting  m  October 
was  to  vote  that  their  care  should  be  "  to  suppretw  Popery  and  pre- 
vent a  Popish  successor."  Rumors  of  a  CathnliQ  plot  in  Ireland 
were  hardly  needed  to  push  the  Exotusion  Bill  through  the  Com- 
mons without  a  division  ;  and  even  the  Council  wavered  before  the 
resolute  temper  of  their  opponents.  Temple  aud  Essex  Iwth  de- 
(ilared  themeelves  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion.  Of  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Country  party,  only  Lord  Halifax  now  remained  opposed  to  it, 
and  his  opposition  simply  aimed  at  aeonring  its  object  by  less  vio- 
lent means.  *'  My  Lord  Halifax  >s  entii-ety  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Orange,"  the  French  embassador,  Barillon,  wrote  to  his 
master,  *'  and  vhtA  he  seems  to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of  York  is 
really  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  a  compromise  by  wliicfa  the 
Prince  of  Ontnge  may  benefit."    But  Charles  eagerly  aeised  on 
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this  fatal  disunion  in  the  only  pait^  which  could  efieotivelr  check 
bis  deiiigns.  He  di^ttniased  £s3<ix  and  Temple,  and  baokea  by  his 
personal  influence  tlm  eloquence  of  Halifax  in  bringing  about  the 
rejection  of  the  Eicolusion  Bill  in  the  Lords.  The  same  fate  await- 
ed Shaftesbury's  dmpairtng  efforts  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  which 
would  have  euabled  Charles  to  put  away  bis  queen  on  the  ground 
of  barrenness,  and  by  a  Iresli  marriage  to  give  a  Protestant  neir  to 
the  throne. 

Bold  as  the  King's  action  had  been,  it  rested  for  support  simply 
OD  the  change  in  public  feeling,  and  this  Shaftesbury  resolved  u> 
check  and  turn  by  a  great  public  impeachment  which  would  revive 
and  establish  the  general  belief  in  the  Plot.  Lord  Stafiurd,  wlio 
from  his  age  and  rank  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst  of 
popular  frenzy.  He  was  now  solemnly  impeached  ;  and  his  trial 
la  Pecember,  1680,  mustered  the  whole  force  of  informers  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  Catholio  conspiracy  against  the  King  and  t'he  realm. 
The  evidence  was  worthless;  but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaflesbnry 
had  hoped,  much  of  the  old  panic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner  by  a  majority  of  his  peers  was  followed  by  his  death  on 
the  scaffold.  The  blow  produced  its  effect  on  all  but  Charletw 
Kven  I^rd  Sunderland,  the  ablest  of  the  new  ministers  who  had 
suGceeded  Temple  sud  his  friends,  pressed  the  King  to  give  way. 
Halifax,  while  still  firm  against  the  Exclusion  Bill,  took  advantage 
of  the  popular  pressure  to  iotroduce  a  measure  which  would  with 
less  show  of  violence  have  as  completely  accomplished  the  ends  of 
an  exclusion  as  the  bill  itself— a  measure  whioh  would  have  taken 
from  James  on  his  accession  the  right  of  veto  nn  an^  bill  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  the  right  of  negotiating  with  foreign  states,  or 
of  appointing  either  civil  or  military  officers  save  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  plan  waa  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  the  States  of  Holland  supported  it  by  pressing 
Charles  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects  which 
would  enable  tliom  to  check  the  perpetual  aggressions  which 
France  had  been  making  on  her  neighbors  since  the  Peace  of  Nt- 
megiien.  But  deserted  as  ha  was  by  his  ministers,  and  even  by  his 
mialress,  for  the  Duchesa  of  Portsmouth  had  been  cowed  into  snp- 
Kfftiug  the  exclusion  by  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury,  Chai-les  was 
letenuined  to  resist  every  project  whether  of  exclusion  or  limita- 
tion. On  a  refusal  of  supplies  he  diaxolved  the  Parliament.  The 
truth  was  thai  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  the  ud  of 
France:  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers  he  Itad  renewed 
his  secret  negotiations,  had  pledged  himself  to  withdraw  from  alli- 
auoe  with  ail  opponents  of  French  policy,  and  in  return  had  been 
promised  a  subsidy,  whioh  recruited  his  Treasury  and  again  render- 
ed him  independent  of  Parliaments.  With  characteriittia  snbtlety, 
however,  he  summoned,  in  March,  1661,  a  new  Parliament.  The 
■ummons  was  a  mere  blind.  The  King's  one  aim  was  to  frighten 
the  couDtry  into  reaction  by  the  dread  of  civil  strife ;  and  his  anm;- 
mom  of  the  Parliament  to  Oxford  waa  au  appeal  to  the  country 
gainst  the  disloyalty  of  the  capital,  and  an  wlroit  means  of  revtr- 
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ing  the  memories  of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  same  end  he  order 
ed  his  Guards  to  aocompany  him,  on  the  pretext  of  anticipated 
disorder;  and  Shafleabury,  himself  terrified  at  the  projects  of  the 
Court,  aided  the  King's  designa  by  appearing  with  his  followera  in 
arms  on  the  plea  of  self-protection.  The  violence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  played  yet  more effeutually  into  tbeKing's  hands.  Its  mem- 
bera  wera  the  same  as  those  who  had  been  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment he  bad  just  dissolved,  and  their  temper  was  more  vehement 
than  ever.  Iheir  rejection  of  a  new  Limitation  Bill  brought  for- 
ward by  Halifax,  whicb,  while  conceding  to  James  the  title  of 
King,  wonld  have  vested  the  actnal  functions  of  government  in  the 
Priuce  of  Orange,  alienated  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  of  the 
Country  party.  Their  attempt  to  revive  the  panio  by  impeaching 
an  informer,  Fitz-Harris,  before  the  House  of  Lordit  in  defiance  of 
the  constitutional  rule  whicb  entitled  him  as  a  commoner  to  a  trial 
by  his  peers  in  the  course  of  common  law,  did  still  more  to  throw 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Shalteabury's  connie  rest 
ed  wholly  on  the  belief  tbat  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left  Charles 
at  his  mercy,  aud  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  mnst  wi-ing  from 
the  King  his  assent  to  the  exclusion.  But  the  gold  of  France  had 
freed  the  King  from  his  thraldom.  He  had  used  the  Parliament 
simply  to  exhUiit  himself  as  a  sovereign  whose  patience  and  con- 
ciliatory temper  was  rewarded  with  insult  and  violence  ;  and  now 
that  he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Houses  in  April,  and  appealed  in  a  lioyai  declaration  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  universal  burst  of  loyalty. 
The  Church  rallied  to  the  King;  bis  declaration  was  read  frum 
every  pulpit;  and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided  that  "no  re- 
ligion, no  law,  no  fanlt,  no  forfeiture  "  could  avail  to  bar  the  saored 
right  of  hereditary  snccesaion.  The  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  a 
charge  of  suborning  &lse  witnesses  to  the  Plot  marked  the  new 
strength  of  the  Crown.  London,  indeed,  was  still  true  to  him ; 
the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  of  his  indictment ;  and 
his  discharge  from  the  Towei-  was  welcomed  in  every  street  with 
bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  But  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  country  at  large  oy  the  publication 
of  a  plan  fonnd  among  his  papers — the  plan  of  a  secret  association 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  exclusion,  whose  members  bound  them- 
selves to  obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  even  atler  its  prorogation 
or  dissolution  by  the  Crown.  Charles  pushed  boldly  on  in  his 
new  course.  He  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  by  renewing 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  Duke  of  York  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  St.  James's,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  mani- 
fest that  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  ministers,  who  bad  wavered 
till  now,  openly  sought  the  Duke's  favor.  Monmouth,  who  bad 
resumed  his  progresses  through  the  country  as  a  menus  of  check- 
ing the  tide  of  reaction,  was  at  once  arrested.  A  daring  breach 
of  custom  placed  Tories  in  108S  as  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  patted  juries  they  nominated  left  the  life  of  ever? 
exclusionist  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.    Shaft«Bbury,'alive  to  the 
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new  danger,  plunged  desperately  into  conflpiracies  with  a  handful 
of  adventurers  as  desperate  hb  himsellj  bid  himself  in  the  City, 
where  ho  boasted  that  ten  thousand  "  brisk  boys  "  were  ready  to 
appear  at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  rise  in  arms.  But  their 
delays  drove  him  to  flight ;  and  in  January,  1683,  two  months  aft- 
er his  arrival  io  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  great  leader — sreat  from 
his  immense  energy  and  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Eis  geuioB, 
but  whose  genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wreckmg  for  the  time 
the  fortunes  of  English  freedom  and  in  association  the  noblest  of 
causes  with  the  vilest  of  crimes — found  its  first  qitiet  in  death. 

Sac(l«n  VI.~Tb«  Second  Stnul  TjT^aaj.    168it~lfl68. 
X^Aathoriittt.—'Ia  those  (br  the  previous  tections  w«  axf  idd  Wdtrood'e  "  Me- 
moin,"  Lnltrell'a  "Diarj,"  and  above  alt  Lord  Hacaolaj's  "lliMory  of  England" 
during  this  period.^ 

The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  King. 
His  wonderful  sagacity  had  told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over 
and  further  resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who  had 
delayed  to  answer  the  Earl's  call,  still  nursed  projects  of  rising  in 
arms;  and  the  more  desperate  spirits  who  had  clustered  around 
him  as  he  lay  hidden  iu  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots  of  assassina- 
tion, and  in  a  plan  for  mui'dering  Charles  and  his  bi-other  as  they 
Eassed  the  Rye-house  on  their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket, 
ioth  the  conspiracies  were  betrayed,  and,  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct  from  one  another,  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
blended  them  into  one.  Ijord  Essex,  the  last  of  an  ill-fated  race, 
saved  himself  from  a  traitor's  death  by  suicide  in  the  Tower. 
Lord  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge  of  sharing  in  the  Rye-honse 
Plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The  same  &te  awaited 
Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  Sed  in  terror  over-eea,  and  his  flight 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  for  sedition  directed 
against  his  followers.  In  1683  the  Constitutional  opposition 
which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay  crashed  at  his  feet. 
A  weaker  rann  might  easily  have  been  led  into  a  wild  tyranny  by 
the  mad  outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph.  On  the 
verv  day  when  the  crowd  around  Itnssell's  scaflbld  were  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in  the  blood  of  a  maiiiyr,  the 
University  of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rnlers,  was  a  part  of  religion. 
But  Charles  saw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a 
mere  tyranny.  The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  men- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  had  to  be 
withdrawn  before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful, 
therefore,  during  the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid 
the  appeai'ancc  of  any  open  violation  of  public  law.  He  suspend- 
ed no  statute.  He  imposed  no  tax  by  Royal  authority.  He  gen- 
erally enforced  the  Test  Act.  Nothing,  indeed,  shows  more  com- 
pletely how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a: 
snrvey  of  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     "The  King,"  Hallam 
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Bays  rerv  trnly, "was  restored  to  nathinz  bat  what  the  law  had 
pi'eserve^  to  him."  No  attempt  vaa  maao  to  restore  the  abnaea 
which  the  patriota  of  I64I  had  swept  away.  Parliameat  was  con- 
tiimally  Bumnioned.  In  spite  of  its  frequent  refusal  of  eupplie& 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  raise  money  by  uiiconstitutioniri 
meana.  The  few  illegal  proclamations  ieaued  under  Clarendon 
ceased  with  his  fall.  No  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Star- 
Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ;  and  if  judges  were 
servile  and  juries  sometimes  pauked,  there  was  no  open  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice.  In  two  remarltable  points  freedom  had 
made  an  advance  even  on  1641.  From  the  moment  when  pniittng 
began  to  tell  on  public  opinion,  it  had  been  gagged  by  a  nyetern 
oflicenses.  The  regulations  fi-amed  under  Hein-y  the  Eighth  i>ub- 
jected  the  press  to  the  control  of  the  Btar-Chamber,  and  the  Mar- 
tin Marprelnte  libels  brought  about  a  yet  more  stringent  control 
under  Elizabeth.  Even  the  l^ng  Parliament  laid  a  neavy  band 
on  the  press,  and  the  great  remonstrance  of  Milton  in  his  *'  Areo- 
pagitica"  fell  dead  6n  the  ears  of  his  Puritan  associates.  But  the 
statute  for  the  regulation  of  pnnting  which  was  passed  immediate- 
ly after  the  Restoration  expired  finally  in  1S79,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Parliament  gave  no  hope  of  any  successful  attempt  to  re- 
establish  the  censorship.  To  tne  freedom  ofthe  press  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  added  a  new  secnritT  for  the  personal  freedom  of"  ev- 
ery Englishman.  AgainTt  arbitrary  impnsonment  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  earliest  ages  by  a  iamous  clause  in  the  Great 
Charter,  No  free  man  could  be  held  in  prison  save  on  ohai^e  or 
conviction  of  crime  or  for  debt;  and  every  prisoner  on  a  criminal 
charge  could  demand  as  a  right  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
the  issue  of  a  writ  of  "  habeas  corpus,"  which  bound  his  jailer  to 
produce  both  the  prisoner  and  the  warrant  on  which  he  was  im* 
prisoned,  that  the  court  might  judge  whether  he  were  imprixnned 
aucording  to  law.  In  cases,  however,  of  imprisonment  on  a  war- 
rant of  the  Royal  Council,  it  had  been  sometimes  held  by  judges 
that  the  writ  could  not  be  issued,  and  under  Clarendon's  adminia- 
tration  instances  had  in  this  way  occurred  of  imprisonment  without 
legal  remedy.  But  his  fall  was  quickly  followed  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  bill  to  secure  this  right  of  the  subject,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  the  Act  which  is  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  pawitf-d 
jnallv  in  1679.  By  this  great  statute  the  old  praotice  of  the  law 
was  freed  from  all  difficulties  and  exceptions.  Every  priKoner 
committed  for  any  crime  save  treason  or  felony  was  declared  en- 
titled to  his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the  courts,  and  heavj 
penalties  were  enforced  on  judges  «r  jailers  who  refused  him  this 
right.  Every  person  oommitlei  for  felony  or  treason  was  entitled 
to  be  released  on  bail,  unless  indioted  at  the  next  session  of  jail 
delivery  after  his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  indict- 
ed at  tne  sessions  which  followed.  It  was  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties  to  send  a  prisoner  into  any  places  or  fortreases 
beyond  the  seas. 

Galling  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Ha- 
I  beos  Corpus  Aot  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles  made  no  attempt 
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to  curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  Bat  while  caaiious  to 
avoid  ruusiog  popular  reaistauce,  he  moved  coolly  and  resolutely 
forward  on  the  path  of  deBpotjsm.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax 
pressed  for  energetic  resistance  to  the  aggresuuiis  of  France,  for 
the  recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament. 
Like  every  other  English  Btatesman  he  tound  he  had  been  duped, 
and  that  now  his  worlc  was  done  he  was  sufiered  to  remain  in  of- 
fice, hut  lefli  without  any  influence  in  the  government.  In  spite 
of  his  remonstrances  the  Test  Act  was  violated  by  the  readmission 
of  Jaiuea  to  a  seat  in  the  Couucil,  and  by  his  restoration  to  the  of- 
fice of  Loi'd  High  Admiral.  Parliament,  in  defiiince  of  the  Trien- 
nial Act,  remained  unassembled  during  the  remainder  of  the  King's 
reign.  His  secret  alliance  with  France  furnished  Charles  with  the 
funds  he  immediately  required,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cus- 
toms through  the  increase  of  English  commerce  promised  to  give 
him  a  ra  venue  which,  if  peace  were  pi'eserved,  would  save  him  from 
the  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons  All  opposition  was 
at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the  Country  party  bad  oeen  brokea 
by  tite  reaction  against  Shsftesbury's  projects,  and  by  the  flight 
and  death  of  its  more  promijient  leaders.  Whatever  strength  it 
retained  lay  chiefly  iu  the  towns,  and  these  wei-e  now  attacked  by 
writs  of  "  quo  wsrranto,"  which  called  on  them  to  show  oanse  why 
their  charters  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  on  the  ground  of 
abuse  of  their  privileges,  A  few  verdicts  on  the  side  of  Uie  Crown 
brought  about  a  general  Bunvnder  of  municipal  liberties;  and  the 
grant  of  fresh  charters,  in  which  all  but  ultra-loyalists  wera  care- 
fully excluded  from  their  corporations,  placed  the  representation 
of  the  boroughs  iu  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against  active  dis- 
eonteut  Charles  had  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  his  Guaixls.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from  Tan- 
gier enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine  thousand  well-equipped 
floldiem,  and  to  supplement  this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our  pi-esent 
standing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  six  regiments,  which  were  main- 
tained, till  they  should  be  needed  at  home,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Pravinces.  But  great  as  the  danger  really  was,  it  lay  not 
so  much  in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose 
of  Charles  himself.  His  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph 
saved  English  freedom.  Ha  had  regained  his  old  popularity,  and 
at  the  news  of  his  danger  in  the  spring  of  1086  crowds  thronged 
the  churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise  him  up  again  to  be  a 
father  to  bis  people.  The  bishops  around  his  bed  fell  on  their 
knees  and  implored  bis  blesRiog,  and  Charles  with  outstretched 
hands  solemnly  gave  it  to  them.  But  while  his  subjects  were 
praying,  and  his  bishops  seeking  a  blessing,  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
King  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church,  When  his 
chamber  was  cleared,  a  priest  named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved 
bis  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  received  his  confession  and 
administered  the  last  sacraments  Charles  died  as  he  had  lived: 
brave,  witty,  cynical,  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Toitured  as 
he  was  with  pain,  he  beg|^ed  the  b)r-standei-s  to  forgive  him  for  be- 
ing so  oDConscioDable  a  time  iu  dying.    One  mistress,  the  Duchess 
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of  Portsmouth,  hong  weeping  ovet-  his  bed.  His  last  thought  wai 
of  another  mistress,  Nell  Gwynn.  "Do  not,"  he  whispered  to  his 
BuccesBor  ere  he  sank  into  a  tiital  stupor— "do  not  let  poor  Nelly 
Btarve  1" 

The  first  words  of  James  on  his  accession  in  February,  168ti, 
were  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  laws  inviolate  and  to  protect  the 
Church.  The  pledge  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with 
cutbusiasm.  All  the  suspicions  of  &  OatUolic  sovereign  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  "  We  have  the  word  of  a  King  !"  ran  the  gen- 
eral cry, "  and  of  a  King  who  was  never  worse  than  his  word." 
The  conviction  of  bis  brother's  faithlessness  stood  James  in  good 
stead.  He  was  looked  upon  as  narrow,  impetuons,  stubborn,  and 
despotic  in  heart,  but  even  his  enemies  did  not  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing false.  Above  all,  he  was  believed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  resolute  to  free  it  fi'om  foreign  depend- 
ence. It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament,  for  the  Itoyal 
revenue  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  King ;  but  the  elections, 
swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  by  the  command  of  the 
boroughs  which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  had  given  to  the 
Crown,  sent  up  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  James  failed  to  find 
a  man  who  was  not  to  his  mind.  The  question  of  religious  securi- 
ty was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  A  revenue  of 
nearly  two  millions  was  gi-anted  to  the  King  for  life.  All  that 
was  wanted  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  fanaticism 
was  supplied  by  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  and  by  another  under 
Moumouth  in  the  west.  The  hopes  of  Scotch  freedom  had  clung 
ever  since  the  Restoration  to  the  house  of  Argyle.  The  great 
Marquis,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  brought  to  the  block  at  the 
Restoration.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  had  been  unable  to  save 
himself,  even  by  a  life  of  singular  caution  and  obedience,  from  the 
ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who  governed  Scotland.  He  was  at 
last  convicted  of  treason  on  grounds  at  which  every  English  states- 
man stood  aghast.  "We  should  not  hang  a  dog  here,"  Halifax 
protested, "on  the  groiindn  on  which  my  Loi'd  Argyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death."  The  Earl  escaped,  however,  to  Holland,  and 
lived  peaceably  there  during  the  six  last  yeara  of  the  reign  of 
Charles.  Monmouth  found  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where 
a  belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to  recall  him  secured  him 
a  kindly  reception  from  William  of  Orange.  But  the  accession  of 
James  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Duke,  while  it  stirred 
the  fanaticism  of  Argyle  to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  froni 
the  rule  of  a  Popish  king.  The  two  leaders  detei-mined  to  appear 
in  arms  in  England  and  the  North,  and  the  two  expeditions  sailed 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Argyle's  attempt  was  soon  over. 
His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on  his  landing  in  Cantyre,  but  the 
country  had  been  occupied  for  the  King,  and  quarrels  among  the 
exiles  who  accompanied  him  robbed  his  effort  of  every  chance  of 
success.  His  force  scattered  wilbont  a  fight;  and  Arfryle.arrested 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  hurried  to  a  tiaitor's  death.  Mon- 
mouth for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune.  His  popularity  in  th« 
!  west  was  great,  and,  though  the  geatrjr  held  aloof  when  be  landed 
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at  Lyme,  the  farmers  and  tmdera  of  Devonabire  and  Dorset  flocVed 
to  his  standard.  The  clothier-towni  of  Somerset  were  still  true  to 
the  Whig  cause,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the 
popular  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  flowers  which  wivathed  every 
door,  as  well  as  in  a  train  of  young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth 
with  a  Bible  and  a  flag.  His  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand 
men,  but  whatever  chance  of  success  he  might  have  had  was  lost 
by  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  King.  The  gentry,  still  true  to 
the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  William,  held  stubbornly  aloof,  while  the 
Guards  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  militia  gathered 
to  the  Royal  standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath, 
Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridgewater,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night 
of  the  sizthof  July,  less,  on  the  King's  forces,  which  lay  encamped 
on  Sedgemoor.  Ihe  surprise  failed;  and  the  brave  peasants  and 
miners  who  followed  the  Duke,  checked  in  their  advance  by  a  deep 
drain  which  crossed  the  mooi*,  were  broken  alter  a  short  resistance 
by  the  Royal  horse.  Their  leader  fled  from  the  field,  and,  after  a 
vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  realm,  was  captured  and  sent  piti- 
lessly to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  finnor  loyalty,  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which 
follo^Fed  on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  a  servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  protested  against  the  license 
aud  bloodshed  in  which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  atlor 
the  battle.  His  protest,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  he  with- 
draw broken-hearted  from  the  Court  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact, 
resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible  vengeance;  and  the  Chief-Jnc 
Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  but  of  violent  temper,  was 
sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of  judicial  murders  which  have 
left  his  name  a  by-word  for  criieltv.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
rebels  were  hanged  iu  the  "  Bloody  Circuit"  as  Jeffreys  made 
way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset.  More  than  eight  hundred 
were  sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.  A  yet  larger  number  were 
whipped  and  imprisoned.  The  Queen,  the  maids  of  honor,  the 
courtiers,  even  the  Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit  from  the 
■ale  of  pardons.  What  roused  pity  above  all  were  the  cruelties 
wreaked  upon  women.  Some  were  scourged  frnm  market-town  to 
market-town.  Mrs.  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Regicides, 
sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  harboring  a  rebel.  Elisabeth 
Gaunt,  for  the  same  actof  womanly  charity,  was  burned  at  Ty hi 
Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  sucl 
this  was  avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold 
heart  of  General  Churchill,  to  whose  enei^y  the  victory  at  Sedge- 
moor had  mainly  been  owing,  revolted  at-the  ruthlessnefis  with 
which  James  turned  away  frara  all  appeals  for  mercy.  "This 
marble,"  he  cried,  as  he  struck  the  chimney-piece  on  which  he 
leaned, "is  not  harder  than  the  King's  heart."  But  it  was  i 
plain  that  the  terror  which  the  butchery  was  meant  to  strike 
the  people  was  part  of  a  larger  purpose.  The  revolt  was  made  a 
pretext  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  standing  army.  Charles,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to  nearly  ten  thou- 
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Band  men ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to  twenty  thousand.  The 
etnploymeDt  of  this  force  was  to  ba  at  home,  not  abroad,  for  th« 
ho|ti]  of  an  Buglish  policy  in  foreign  affaire  had  already  faded 
aw'.ty.  Ill  the  design  which  James  had  at  heart  he  could  look 
for  no  consent  from  Parliament ;  and,  however  his  pride  revolted 
atrainst  a  dependence  on  Fi-ance,  it  was  only  by  French  gold  and 
FiTjiich  soldiers  that  lie  could  hope  to  hold  the  Parliament  perma- 
nently at  hay.  A  week,  therefoi'e,  afler  his  acoession  he  asanred 
Lewis  that  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  equaled  that  of 
diaries  himself,  "Tell  yonr  master,"  he  aaid  to  the  French  em- 
bast<&(lor, "  that  without  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  He  hat 
a  ri^ht  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him  aboot 
every  thmg."  The  pledge  of  subservience  was  rewarded  with  the 
promise  ot  a  subsidy,  and  the  promise  was  received  with  exprea- 
sions  of  deliitht  and  servility  which  Charles  would  have  mocked  at. 
Never  hail  the  secret  league  with  France  seemed  so  full  of  dan- 
_  r  to  English  religion.  Europe  had  long  been  trembling  at  the 
ambition  of  Lewis ;  it  was  trembling  now  at  his  bigotry.    He  had 

fi  rod  aimed  warfare  against  civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Hob 
and ;  he  declared  war  at  this  moment  upon  religious  freedom  by 
revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the 
Fourth,  after  his  abandonment  of  Proteatantism,  secured  toleration 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  for  his  IVotestant,  enbjecta. 
Ii  bad  been  respected  by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the 
HuguenoUi,  and  only  lightly  tampered  with  by  Unzarin.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  his  raign  Lewis  had  resolved  to  set  aside  its  pro* 
vixiona,  and  his  revocation  of  it  in  108fi  was  only  the  natural  cloee 
of  a  progressive  system  of  persecution.  The  revocation  waa  fol- 
lowed by  outrages  more  cruel  than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva. 
Dragoons  were  quartered  on  Protestant  families,  women  were  flung 
from  their  sick-beds  into  the  streets,  children  were  torn  from  their 
mothers'  arms  to  be  brought  qp  in  Catholicism,  ministers  were  sent 
to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  the  royal  edicts,  which  forbade  even 
flight  to  the  victims  of  these  horrible  atrocities,  a  hundred  thoa- 
sand  Protestants  tied  over  the  borders,  and  Holland,  Switaerland, 
the  Palatinate,  were  jilled  with  French  exiles.  Thousands  found 
refuge  in  England,  and  their  indnatry  founded  in  the  flelds  east  of 
London  the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields.  But  while  Englishmen  were 
qnivering  with  horror  at  the  news  from  France,  Jnmes,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  was  filling  his  new  army  with  Catholic  officersu  He 
dismissed  Halifax  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing 
the  Test  Act,  and  met  the  Parliament  in  16Ba  with  a  hanghty 
declaration  that,  whether  legal  or  not,  his  grant  of  commissions  to 
Catholics  must  not  be. questioned,  and  a  demand  of  supplies  fur  his 
new  troops.  Loyal  as  was  the  temper  of  the  Houses,  their  alarm 
at  Popery  jind  at  a  standing  army  wsa  yet  stronger  than  their  loy- 
alty. The  Commons,  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  deferred 
the  granbof  supplies  till  grievances  were  redressed,  and  demanded 
in  their  address  the  recall  of  the  illegal  oommisHioHS.  The  Jjords 
took  a  bolder  tone ;  and  the  protest  of  the  bishops  against  any  in- 
fringement of  the  Test  Act  waa  backed  by  the  eluqnenoo  ofHaU 
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&x.  But  both  Hongea  were  at  once  prorogued.  The  King  1*6- 
solved  to  obtain  from  the  judges  what  he  could  not  obtain  frani 
Parliament.  He  remodeled  the  bench  by  dismissing  tour  judges 
who  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans ;  and  their  Buccessora 
decided  in  tbe  case  of  Sii-  Edward  Hales,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the 
Royal  army,  that  a  Royal  dispenaatiou  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  judges  asserted  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  override  the  laws,  and  it  was  applied  by 
James  with  a  reckless  Impatience  of  all  ducency  and  self-restraint. 
CatholiuB  were  admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  without 
stint,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  peeii  were  sworn  as  members  of 
the  Privy  Conncil.  The  laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of  Cath- 
olic priests  in  the  realm,  or  the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
vere  set  at  naught.  A  gorgeous  chapel  was  opened  in  the  Palace 
of  St.  James  for  the  worship  of  the  King,  Cai-melites,  Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  religious  garb  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  crowded  school  in  the  Savoy. 
The  cjuick  growth  of  discontent  at  tiiese  acts  would  have  stait- 
led  a  wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James  prided  himself  on  the 
reckless  violonce  of  his  procedure.  A  riot  which  tooLplace  on  the 
opening  of  a  fresh  Catholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  to 
overawe  the  capital.  The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow 
in  England  was  shown  by  the  course  he  was  following  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  In  Scotland  he  acted  as  a  pure  despot.  He  placed  its 
government  in  the  hands  of  two  lords,  Melfort  and  Peith,who  had 
embraced  his  own  i-eligion,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  command  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Under  Charles  the  Scotch  Parliameut  had 
been  the  mere  creatui'o  of  the  Crown;  but,  servile  as  were  its 
members,  there  was  a  point  at  which  their  servility  stopped.  When 
James  boldly  required  from  them  the  toleration  of  Catholics,  they 
refused  to  pass  such  an  Act.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  tempt- 
ed them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of  a  fi-ee  trade  with  England. 
"Shall  we  sell  our  God?"  was  the  indignant  reply.  James  at  once 
ordered  the  Scotch  jadges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Catholics  as 
nnll  and  void,  and  his  ordei-s  were  obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  policy 
threw  off  even  the  disguise  of  law.  Papists  were  admitted  by  the 
King's  command  to  the  Council  and  to  civil  offices.  A  Catholic, 
Lord  Tyrconnell,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  set  instant- 
ly abont  its  reorganization  by  cashiering  Protestant  officers  and 
by  admitting  two  thousand  Cathulio  natives  into  its  ranks.  Mcm)- 
while  James  had  begun  in  England  a  bold  and  systematic  attack 
apon  the  Church.  He  regarded  his  ecclesiai'ticar  supremacy  as  a 
weapon  providentially  left  to  him  for  undoing  the  work  which  it 
had  enabled  his  predecessors  to  do.  Under  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Church  of  England  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant ;  under  James  it  should  be  used  to  turn  it  back  again 
from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The  High  Gommission,  indeed,  had 
been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  this 
Aot  had  been  confirmed,  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration ;  but 
tbe  statute  was  roughly  spt  aside.    Seven  CommiBsioners  were  ap- 
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pointed  in  1686  for  the  govemraent  of  the  Chnrcb,  with  Jeffievs  ftt 
tlieir  head ;  and  the  first  blow  of  the  Commission  was  at  the  l3itih- 
op  of  London.  Jnmes  had  forbidden  the  clergy  to  preaeli  against 
Fopery,  and  ordered  Bishop  Compton  to  suspend  a  LoDdoii  vicsr 
wlio  set  tills  order  at  dcfianc:e.  The  Bishop's  i-efusal  was  punished 
by  bia  own  enspension.  But  the  pressure  of  the  CommisBion  only 
Irove  the  clei-gy  to  a  bolder  detiance  of  the  Royal  will  Sermons 
giiinst  aupersiition  were  preaebed  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  two 
moBi  famous  divines  of  the  day,  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet,  pot 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  oontroversialiats.who  scattered 
pamphlets  and  tracts  from  every  printing-press. 

Foiled  in  his  direct  efforts  to  overawe  the  Chiu'ch,  Jnmes  re- 
solved to  attack  it  in  the  great  Instiiiitions  which  bud  till  now 
been  its  stronghold.  To  secure  the  Universities  for  Catholicism 
was  to  seize  the  only  training-schools  which  the  clergy  possessed. 
Cambridge  indeed  escaped  easily.  A  Benedictine  monk  who  pre- 
sented himself  witli  Royal  lettera  recommending  him  for  tbe  de< 
gree  of  a  master  of  arts  was  rejected  on  Itis  refusal  to  sign  tho  Ar- 
ticles ;  and  the  Vice-CbaneeiLor  paid  for  the  rejection  by  dismissal 
from  his  office.  But  a  far  move  violent  and  obstinate  attack  was 
directed  against  Oxfoi-d.  The  Master  of  University  College,  who 
declared  himself  a  convert,  was  autborieed  to  retain  his  post  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Deanei-y  of  Chrirt  Chureh,  Magdalen  was  the 
wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687  recommended  one 
Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  intamous  life,  and  not  even  qualified  by  stat- 
ute for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.  The  Fellows  remon- 
strated, and  OQ  tbe  rejection  of  their  remonsti-ance  chose  Hongh, 
one  of  their  own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Commission  de- 
clared the  election  void;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first  can- 
didate, recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  Cath- 
olic in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  Fellows 
held  stubbornly  to  their  legql  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
visited  Oxford,  summoned  them  to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as 
they  knelt  before  him  like  schoolboys.  "I  am  King,"  ho  said;  "I 
will  be  obeyed  1  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the 
Bishop  I  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  ray  hand  1"  It  was  felt  that  to  give  Magdalen  as 
well  aa  Christ  Charch  into  Catholic  handawas  to  turn  Oxford  into 
a  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  King's  threats  were  calmly  disregard- 
ed. But  they  were  soon  carried  out.  A  special  Commission  vis* 
ited  the  University,  pronounced  Hongh  an  intruder,  set  aside  his 
appeal  to  the  law,  burst  open  the  door  of  his  President's  house  to 
install  Parker  in  his  plnce,  and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  deprived 
the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows 
was  followed  on  a  like  refnsalby  that  of  the  Demies.  Parker,  who 
died  immediately  after  his  installation,  was  succeeded  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  m  partibus,  Bonaventure  Oiffard,  and  twelve  Cath- 
olics were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single  day. 

The  work  James  was  doing  in  the  Church  he  was  doing  with 
as  mad  a  recklessness  in  thn  State.     Parliament,  which  had  been 
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kept  Nlentby  prorogation  after  prorogation,  was  finallj  disaolred; 
and  the  King  wae  left  witliout  a  chevk  in  hia  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  was  in  vain  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood  aloof 
aud  predicted  the  inevitable  reaction  hia  conrBe  must  bring  about, 
or  that  Rome  itself  counseled  greater  moderation.  James  was  in- 
fatuated with  the  snccesB  of  his  enterprises.  He  resolved  to  show 
the  world  that  even  the  closest  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to 
))im  if  they  conflicted  with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His  mnr- 
riage  with  Anne  Hrde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  bonnd  both  the 
Chsncellor'a  sons  to  his  fortunes;  and  on  his  accession  he  had 
sfint  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Edward,  Earl  of  ClareTidoii,  as  Loi-d 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland,-  and  raised  the  younger,  Laurence,  Earl  of 
RocheBter,lo  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  But  Rochester  was  now 
told  that  the  King  could  not  safely  intrust  so  great  a  charge  to 
any  one  who  did  not  shnre  his  sentiments  on  religion,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  diiven  from  office.  His  broth- 
er, Clarendon,  shared  his  fall.  A  Cath olio.  Lord  Bellnsys,  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  put  into  commission  after 
Rochester's  removal ;  and  another  Calholic,  Lord  Arundell,  became 
I^ord  Privy  Seal,  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  was  called  to  the  Privy  Conn- 
cil.  The  Nuucio  of  the  Pope  wns  received  in  state  at  Windsor. 
Bnt  even  James  oould  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  growth  of  public 
discontent  The  great  Tory  n'  bles,  if  they  were  stanch  for  the 
Crown,  were  as  resolute  Englishmen  in  their  hatred  of  mere  tyr- 
anny as  the  Whigs  themselves.  James  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
the  sword  of  State  to  carry  before  him  as  he  went  to  Mass.  Tlie 
Dake  stopped  at  the  chapel  door.  "Yonrfather  would  have  gone 
farther,"  said  the  King.  "  Yonr  Majenty's  father  was  the  better 
man,"  replied  the  Dnke,  "and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far." 
The  young  Duke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to  introduce  the  Knncio 
into  the  Presence  Chamber.  "I  am  advised,"  he  answered,  "  that 
I  oan  not  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  "Do 
yoa  not  know  that  I  am  above  tho  law?"  James  asked  angrily. 
"Tour  Majesty  may  be,  but  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Duke.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  post;  hut  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
fast.  In  spite  of  the  King's  letters,  the  governors  of  the  Charter 
House,  who  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  greatest  English 
nobles,  refused  to  admit  a  Calholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  most  devoted  loyalists  bejran  to  mnrmur  when  James 
demanded  apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.  He  had  soon,  in 
fact,  to  abandon  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over 
to  his  will.  He  turned^  as  Charles  had  turned,  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  published  in  1667  a  Declaration  of  Indnlcrence  which 
annulled  the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformist h  and  Catholics 
alike,  and  abrngnted  every  Act  which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  ofBoe  in  Church  or  State.  The  temptation  to  accept 
such  an  ofier  was  great,  for,  since  the  fall  of  Shallesbury,  persecu- 
tion had  fallen  heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  Nonconformists  wavered  for  a  time.  Bnt 
the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more  venerable  names  among 
tbem,  remained  ti-ue  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     Baxter,  Howe, 
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Bnnvan,  all  refused  an  Indulgence  which  could  oaly  be  parahuad 
by  the  violtint  overthrow  of  tne  law.  A  mere  handiul  ot  addreeses 
could  be  prociiied  by  the  utmost  preseure,  and  it  was  soon  plain 
that  the  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantism  bad  uturly 
failed. 

The  failure  of  his  Declaration  only  spurred  James  to  an  attempt 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliameut  iuelf.  But 
DO  free  Parliament  could  be  brought,  as  he  knew,  to  consent  to  ita 
repeal  The  Lords,  indeed,  could  be  swamped  by  lavish  creations 
of  new  peei-B.  "  Your  troop  of  horse,"  his  minister,  Lord  Sunder- 
land,  told  Churchill, "  shall  be  called  up  into  the  House  of  Lords." 
But  it  was  a  hai-der  matter  to  secure  a  compliant  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Lord  Lieutenants  were  directed  to  bring  about  such 
a  "regulation"  of  the  governing  body  ia  boroughs  as  would  insaro 
the  i-eturn  of  candidates  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test,  and  to 
question  every  magistrate  in  their  county  as  to  his  vote.  Half  of 
them  at  once  refused,  and  a  long  list  of  gi-eat  nobles — the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Doi-set,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Butland,  Aberga- 
venny, Thanet,  Nortliampton,  and  Abiiiirdon — were  at  onee  dis- 
missed from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies.  The  justices  when  ques- 
tioned simply  replied  that  they  would  vote  according  to  tlieir  eon- 
Huiences,  and  send  members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  the 
Protestant  religion.  After  repeated  "  regulations,"  it  was  found 
impossible  to  form  a  corporate  body  which  iwould  return  repre- 
sentatives willing  to  comply  with  the  Koysl  will.  All  thonght 
of  a  Parliament  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
courtiers  counseled  moderation  at  this  proof  of  the  stubborn  op- 
position which  James  must  prepare  to  encounter  fram  the  peera, 
the  gentry,  and  the  trading  classes.  The  clergy  alone  still  hes- 
itated in  any  open  act  of  resistance.  Even  the  tvntnny  of  the 
Commission  and  the  attack  on  the  Universities  failed  to  rouse  into 
open  disaffection  men  who  had  been  preaching  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of  kinga.  But 
James  seemed  resolved  to  rouse  them.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  1688,  be  issued  a  fi'esb  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  order- 
ed every  clergyman  to  read  it  during  divine  service  on  two  snc- 
cessive  Sundays.  Little  time  was  given  for  deliberation,  but  little 
time  was  needed.  The  clergy  refused  almost  to  a  man  to  be  the 
instruments  of  their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read 
in  only  four  of  the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  congregation 
flocked  out  of  chnrch  at  the  tirst  words  of  it.  Neai-Iy  all  of  the 
country  clergy  refused  to  obey  the  Royal  orders.  The  Biahope 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  few  days  before  the  appoiut- 
ed  Sunday  Arohbishop  Sancroft  called  his  auffl-agans  together,  and 
the  sir  who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a  temperate 

Erotest  to  the  King,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal 
leclaration.  "It  is  a  standard  ot  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed  as 
the  Primate  presented  the  paper;  and  the  resistance  of  the  cieiyy 
was  no  sooner  announced  to  nim  than  he  determined  to  wreak  hia 
vengeance  on  the  Prelates  who  had  signed  the  proteab  He  or- 
\  dered  the  Eoclesiaetical  Commissioners  to  deprive  then  of  thor 
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sees,  bat  Id  this  matter  eren  the  CommtHsioners  ehrank  from  obey- 
ing him.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffi-eys,  advised  a  proaeoiition 
for  libel  as  an  easier  mode  of  punishment ;  and  the  BixhoM,  who 
refased  to  giro  bail,  were  committed  on  this  char^  to  the  Tower. 
They  passed  to  their  prinon  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  raullitudc, 
the  aentinela  knelt  for  their  blessing  as  they  entered  its  gates,  and 
tfae  Boldiera  of  the  garrison  drank  their  liealths.  Bo  threatening 
was  the  temper  of  the  nation  that  his  ministers  pressed  Jaraes  to 
give  way.  But  his  obstinacy  grew  with  the  danger.  "Indul- 
gence," he  said,  "ruined  my  tiatner;"  and  on  June  the  29th  the 
Biahops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bi'nch. 
The  jnry  nad  been  packed,  the  judgee  were  mere  tools  of  the 
Crown,  out  jadges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  No  sooner  had  the  foreman  of  the 
i'nry  uttered  the  words  "Not  guilty"  than  a  roar  of  applanse 
urst  from  the  crowd,  and  horsemen  spurred  along  every  raad  to 
oarry  over  tho  conntry  the  lews  of  the  acquittal 

Seeti«ii  Til.— William  ot  OranaC' 


Amid  tbt)  tnmnlt  of  the  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  the  wiser 
among  English  atatenmen  had  fixed  their  hopes  steadily  on  the 
Buccesaioii  of  Mary,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The 
tyrauny  of  her  father's  reign  made  this  sucoeasion  the  hope  of  the 
people  at  larae.  But  to  Europe  the  importance  of  the  change, 
whenever  it  should  come  about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession 
of  Mary  as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would  give  to 
her  husband,  William,  Prince  of  Oranite.  We  have  come,  in  fact, 
to  a  moment  when  the  struggle  of  England  against  the  aggi'es- 
rion  of  its  King  bleudswith  the  larger  struggle  of  Europe  against 
the  agi^ression  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  it  is  only  by  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  political  state  of  the  Continent  that  we  can  nndei^ 
stand  the  real  nature  and  results  of  the  Kevolution  wbioh  drove 
James  froih  the  throne. 

At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom. 
The  religious  wars  whieh  began  with  the  lieforraation  broke  the 
strength  of  the  nations  around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
fight^he  battle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  the 
independence  it  gave  to  the  German  princes,  and  the  jealousy  it 
lefl.  alive  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers,  destroyed 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Anstria,  spent  with  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War, 
had  enough  to  do  in  battling  haril  against  the  advanoe  of  the 
Turks  from  Hungary  on  Vienna.  The  victories  of  Gustavns  and 
of  the  generals  whom  he  formed  had  been  dearly  purchased  by 
the  exhaustion  of  Sweden.  The  United  Provinces  were  as  yet 
hardly  regarded  aa  a  great  power,  and  were  trammeled  by  their 
coateat  with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  seas.    England,  whiob 
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under  Cromwell  promised  for  a  moment  to  take  the  lead  in  £11- 
ro{)e,  eank  under  Charles  and  James  into  a  dependency  of  France. 
France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wrcok.  The  wise  policy  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  in  secnring  rcli7ioa8  peace  by  a  toleration  to 
the  Protestants  had  nndone  the  ill  effects  of  its  religious  wars. 
The  Huguenots  were  still  numeroas  south  of  the  Loire,  but  the 
I088  of  their  foi'tresses  had  turned  their  energies  into  the  peaceful 
channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Feudal  disorder  was  roughly  pat 
down  by  Richelieu,  and  the  policy  by  which  he  ^thered  all  local 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  though  fatal  in  the  end  to  the 
real  welfare  of  France,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  a  command  over  its  internal  resources  which  no  other 
country  oould  boast.  Its  compact  and  fertile  territory,  the  natu- 
ral activity  aud  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
its  commei-ce  and  of  mannfactures,  were  sources  of  natural  wealth 
which  even  its  heavy  taxation  failed  to  check.  In  tba  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  wealth- 
iest power  in  Europe.  The  yearly  income  of  the  French  Crown 
was  double  that  of  England,  and  even  Lewis  the  li'ourteenth  trnst- 
ed  as  much  to  the  ci'edit  of  his  treasury  as  to  the  glory  of  his 
arms.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  began  to 
turn  against  him,  "it  is  the  last  sovereign  which  miist  win  I"  It 
was,  in  fact,  this  superiority  in  wealth  which  enabled  France  to  set 
on  foot  forties  sucD  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
downfall  of  Roma  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  its  army  mastered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  With 
the  war  against  Holland  it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  last  struggle  against  the  Grand  Alliance  there  was  a  time 
when  it  counted  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Nor  was 
France  content  with  these  enormous  land  forces.  Since  the  niin 
of  Spain  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  England  had  alone  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  seas.  Under  Richelieu  and  Maaarin  I'ranoe 
could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  naval  power.  Bnt  the  early 
years  of  Lewis  saw  the  creation  of  a  navy  of  one  hundred  men-of- 
war,  and  the  fleets  of  France  soon  held  their  own  against  England 
or  the  Dutch. 

Such  a  power  would  have  been  formidable  at  any  time;  bnt  it 
was  doubly  formidable  when  directed  by  statesitren  who  in  knowl- 
edge and  ability  were  without  rivals  in  Europe.  No  diplomatist 
could  compare  with  Lionne,  no  war  minister  with  Louvoin,  no  finan- 
cier with  Colbert.  Their  young  master,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
bigoted,narrow-rainded,commonplaceashe  was — without  personal 
honor  or  personal  courage,  without  gratitude  and  without  pity,  in- 
sane in  his  pride, insatiable  in  his  vanity,  brutal  in  his  aelfisliness — 
had  still  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler:  in  duntry,  patience, 
quickness  of  resolve,  firmness  of  purpose,  a  capacity  for  diMcrning 
greatness  and  using  it,  an  immense  self-belief  and  self-confidence, 
and  a  temper  utterly  destitute  indeed  of  real  greatnew,  but  with 
a  dramatic  turn  for  seeming  to  be  great.  As  a  politician  I^ewis 
bad  simply  to  reap  the  harvest  which  the  two  great  Cnrdinnls  who 
went  before  him  had  sown.    Both  bad  used  to  the  profit  of  France 
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the  exhaastion  and  dissension  which  the  wars  of  religion  had 
brought  upon  Europe.  Uidielieu  turned  the  fcale  against  the 
House  of  Austria  by  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  with  the  XJiiiU^ 
Provinces,  and  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
two  great  treaties  by  which  Mazarin  ended  the  Thirty- Years' VVar — 
the  IVfaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  Ti-eaty  of  the  Pyrenees— left  the 
£mpire  disorganized  and  Spain  powerless.  From  that  moment, 
indeed,  Spain  had  snuk  into  a  strange  decrepitude.  Robbed  of  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth  by  the  indepeudenee  of  Holland,  weak- 
ened at  home  by  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  her  infantry  anniliilated 
by  Cond6  in  his  victory  of  Rocroi,  her  fleet  ruined  by  the  Dutch, 
her  best  blood  drained  away  to  the  Indies,  the  enei^iea  of  her  peo- 

Ele  destroyed  by  the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  civil  or  religions, 
er  intellectual  life  crushed  by  the  Inquisition,  her  industry  crip- 
pled by  the  expulsion  of  the  Mooi-u,  by  financial  oppi'ession,  and  by 
the  folly  of  her  colonial  system,  the  kingdom  which  under  Philip 
the  Second  had  aimed  at  the  empii'e  of  the  world  lay  helpless  and 
exhausted  under  Philip  the  Fourth.  The  aim  of  Lewis  from  1601, 
the  ye.ir  when  he  really  became  master  of  France,  was  to  carry  on 
the  policy  of  his  predeceasoi-s,  and,  above  all,  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  Spain.  The  conquest  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the  Nether- 
lands would  carry  his  border  to  the  Scheldt.  A  more  distant  hope 
lay  in  the  probable  extinction  of  the  Austrian  line  which  now  sat 
OQ  the  throne  of  Spain.  By  securing  the  succession  to  their  throne 
for  a  French  prince,  not  only  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  the  Spanish 
dependencies  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  but  the  Spanish  empire 
in  the  New  World  would  be  added  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
N^othing  could  save  Spain  but  a  union  of  the  European  powers, 
«nd  to  prevent  this  union  by  his  negotiations  was  a  work  at  which 
Iiewis  toiled  for  years.  The  intervention  of  the  Empire  was  pre- 
vented by  a  renewal  of  the  old  allianoea  between  France  and  the  less- 
er German  princes.  A  league  with  the  Turks  gave  Austria  enough 
to  do  on  her  eastern  border.  The  policy  of  Charles  the  Secoud 
bound  England  to  inaction.  Spain  was  at  last  completely  isolat- 
ed, and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Founfa  gave  a  pretense  for  war,  of 
which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1697.  Flanders  woa  occnpierl  in 
two  months.  Franche-ComtS  was  seized  in  seventeen  days.  But 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  French  anccesa  awoke  a 
general  terror  before  which  the  King's  skillful  diplomacy  gave 
way.  Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the 
appearance  of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  llngland  awoke  from 
her  lethargy  on  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders. 
Sweden  joined  the  two  Protestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  dread  of  a  wider  league  foixsed  Lewis  to  content  himself 
with  the  southern  half  of  Flanders,  and  the  possession  of  a  string 
of  fortresses  which  practically  left  him  master  of  the  Netherlands. 
Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  He  not  only  hated  the 
Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Republicans,  but  he  saw  in  them  an 
obstacle  which  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  re- 
some  his  attack  on  Spain.  Four  years  were  spent  in  preparations 
for  a  decisive  blow  at  this  new  enemy.     The  Frencn  army  was 
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r&ised  to  a  hundrad  and  eighty  ttionsand  men,  Colbert  created  a 
fleet  which  rivaled  that  of  Holland  in  number  and  equipment 
Sweden  was  again  won  over.  Eugland  was  again  secui'ed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.  Meanwhile  HulJaiid  lay  wrapped  io  a  false  seen* 
1-ity.  The  alliance  with  France  had  been  its  traditional  policy,  and 
it  was  especially  dear  to  the  party  of  the  great  merchant  class 
which  had  mounted  to  power  on  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
John  de  Witt,  the  leader  of  this  party,  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance  by  the  advance  of  Lewis  to  the 
Hhiue,  atill  clung  blindly  to  the  fi-ieiidsbip  of  France.  His  trust 
only  bi-oke  down  when  the  French  army  crossed  the  Dutch  border 
in  1678,  and  the  glare  of  its  watch-fires  was  seen  from  the  walls  of 
Amstei'dam.  For  the  moment  Holland  lay  oniRhed  at  the  feet  of 
Lewis,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  roused  again  the  stub- 
bom  courage  which  had  wrung  victory  from  Alva  and  worn  out 
the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  fall  of  De  Witt  raised  the 
Orange  party  again  to  power,  and  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
the  head  of  the  Republic.  Though  the  young  Stadtholdcr  had  hard- 
ly reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once  m.^de  themttelves 
ielL  His  earlier  lite  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonderful  eelf-control 
He  had  been  letl  fatherless  and  all  but  friendless  in  childhood,  be 
had  been  bred  among  men  who  looked  upon  his  very  exiittencc  as 
a  danger  to  the  State,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his  looks  noted, 
his  friends  jealously  withdrawn.  In  sitch  an  atnioi>phere  the  boy 
grew  up  silent,  wary,  Self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in  de- 
meanor, blunt  and  even  repulfive  in  address.  He  was  weak  and 
sickly  from  his  cradle,  and  manhood  brought  with  it  an  asthma 
and  consumption  which  shook  his  frame  with  a  constant  cough; 
his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless,  and  scored  with  deep  lines  which 
told  of  ceaseless  pain.  But  beneath  this  cold  and  sickly  presence 
lay  a  fiery  and  commanding  temper,  an  immovable  coiii-age,  and  a 
political  ability  of  the  highest  order.  William,  was  a  born  state*- 
man.  Negk-cted  as  his  education  had  been  in  other  ways,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  letters  or  of  art,  he  had  been  carefully  trained  in 
politics  by  John  de  Witt;  and  the  wide  knowledge  with  which  in 
his  first  address  to  the  States-General  the  young  Stadtholder  re- 
viewed the  general  state  of  Enrope,  the  cool  courage  with  which 
he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  struggle,  at  once  won  him  the 
trust  of  his  connti-ymen.  Their  trust  was  soon  rewarded.  Hol- 
land was  saved,  and  province  after  province  won  back  from  the 
arms  of  France  by  William's  dauntless  resolve.  Like  his  great 
ancestor,  William  the  Silent,  he  was  a  luckless  commander,  and  no 
general  had  to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited  by 
ilefeat  as  other  men  prolit  by  victory.  His  bravery,  indeed,  was 
of  that  nobler  cast  which  rises  to  its  height  in  moments  of  ruin 
and  dismay.  The  coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  he  was,  he 
rallied  his  broken  sqnadrans  amid  the  rout  of  Seneff,  and  wrested 
from  Cond^  at  the  last  the  fniila  of  his  victory,  moved  bis  veteran 
opponent  to  a  generous  admiration.  It  was  in  such  moments,  in- 
deed, that  the  real  temper  of  the  man  broke  throngh  the  veil  of 
'bis  usual  reserve.    A  Btrsnge  light  flaabed  from  bis  ey^  aa  aooti 
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i&  be  was  nnder  fire,  and  in  the  terror  and  confusion  of  defeat  liis 
maiiuere  took  an  ease  und  gay ety  that  charmed  every  soldier  aronad 
him. 

Tiie  politicM  ability  of  William  was  seen  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  drew  Spain  and  the  Empire  into  a  coalition  against  France. 
Bat  France  was  still  matuhless  In  arms,  and  the  effect  of  her  vic- 
tories was  seconded  by  the  selfighness  of  the  Allies,  and  above  all 
by  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of  Charles  the  Second.  William 
was  forced  to  consent  m  1B78  to  the  Treaty  of  Nimegiien,  which 
left  France  dominant  over  Europe  as  she  had  never  been  before.* 
Holland  indeed  was  saved  from  the  revenge  of  Lewis,  but  fi'eE>li 
spoils  hod  been  wrested  from  Spain,  and  Franche-Comt^,  which 
had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  former  war,  was  retained  at 
the  end  of  this.  Above  all,  France  overawed  Kurope  by  the  dnr- 
in^  and  success  with  which  she  had  faced,  single-handed,  the  wide 
coalition  against  be r.  Her  King's  arrogancu  became  nnbounded. 
Lorraine  waa  turned  into  a  subject  state.  Gienoa  was  bombarded, 
and  its  Doge  foi-ced  to  seek  pardon  in  the  antechambers  of  Vei*- 
aailles.  The  Pope  was  humiliated  by  the  march  of  an  army  "pon 
Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  offered  to  the  French  embassador.  The 
Empire  was  outraged  by  a  shameless  seizure  of  Imperial  flefs  in 
Elsass  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  Protestant  world  was  defied  by 
the  horrible  cruelties  which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant  a  series  of  outritges 
on  the  powers  aronnd  him,  bat  every  outrage  helped  the  cool  and 
silent  advei-sary  who  was  looking  on  from  ttie  Hague  to  build  up 
the  Great  Alliance  of  alt  Europe,  from  which  alone  he  looked  for 
any  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of  France.  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of  such  an  alliance  England 
must  form  a  part;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much  English 
poli:;ics  were  influenced  during  the  retgn  of  Charles  by  the  strug- 
gle between  William  and  Lewis  to  secure  English  aid.  A  recon- 
ciliation of  the  King  with  his  Parliament  was  an  indispensable 
atep  toward  freeing  Charles  from  his  dependence  on  France,  and 
it  was  to  such  a  reconciliation  that  William  at  first  bent  his  efforts; 
but  he  was  foiled  by  the  steadiness  with  which  Charles  clung  to 
the  power  whose  aid  was  needful  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which 
he  was  contemplating.  In  his  leanings  toward  France,  however, 
Charles  stood  utterly  alone.  His  most  devoted  ministers  foiled 
their  sovereign's  efforts  as  far  as  they  could.  .Even  Arlington, 
Catholic  as  at  heart  he  v  as,  refused  to  look  on  while  France  made 
the  Flemish  coast  its  own,  and  dispatched  Temple  to  fi-ame  the 
Triple  Alliance  which  defeated  its  hopes.  Danby  was  eren  more 
hostile  to  France,  and  in  wresting  from  his  ma«ter  permission  to 
offer  William  the  hand  of  Mary  he  dealt  Lewis  what  proved  to  be 
a  fatal  blow.  James  was  without  a  son,  and  the  marriage  with 
Mary  secm-ed  to  William  on  his  father-in-law's  death  the  aid  of 
Bngl.ind  in  his  great  enterprise.  But  it  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  that  event;  and  though  William  used  his  new  position  to  bring 
Charles  aronnd  to  a  more  patriotic  policy,  his  efforts  were  still 
fruitless.    The  storm  of  the  Popish  Plot  complicated  his  position. 
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In  the  earlier  Bta^os  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when  the  Parliament 
seemed  resolved  simply  to  pass  over  James  aud  to  seat  Mary  at 
once  on  the  throue  after  her  uncle's  death,  William  stood  apsrt 
fi'om  the  strugp;1e,  doubtful  of  its  issnc,  though  pi-epared  to  accept 
the  good  luck  if  it  came  to  him.  The  fatal  error  oi  Shaftesbury  in 
advancing  the  claims  of  Monmouth  forced  him  into  activity.  To 
preserve  his  wife's  right  of  succession,  with  all  the  great  issues 
which  were  to  come  of  it,  no  other  course  was  left  titan  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  there- 
fore, William  threw  bis  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  James.  The 
eloquence  of  Halifax  secured  the  rejection  of  the  Excluf^ion  Bill, 
and  Halifax  (as  we  know  now)  was  the  mouthpiece  of  William. 

But  while  England  was  seething  with  the  madness  of  the  Pop- 
ish Plot  and  of  the  Royalist  reaction,  the  great  European  struggle 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  patience  of  Germany  was 
worn  out,  and  in  1680  its  princes  bound  themselves  in  the  Ti'eaty 
of  Augsburg  to  resist  further  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Fiance. 
From  that  moment  a  fresh  war  became  inevitable,  and  William 
watched  the  course  of  his  father-in-law  with  redoubled  anxiety. 
His  efforts  in  England  had  utterly  failed.  James  had  renewed  his 
brother's  secret  treaty  with  France,  and  plunged  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  people  which  of  itself  would  hove  prevented  hira  from 
giving  any  aid  in  a  stniggle  abroad.  The  Prince  could  only  Bl- 
untly look  on,  with  a  desperate  hope  that  James  might  yet  be 
brought  to  a  nobler  policy.  He  refused  all  encouragement  to  the 
leading  malcontenta  who  were  already  calling  on  him  to  interfere 
in  arms.  On  the  other  hand  he  declined  to  support  the  King  in 
his  schemes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Test.  "You  ask  me,"  he  sulil 
to  his  father-in-law,  "to  oounteuance  an  attack  on  my  religion. 
That  I  can  not  do  1"  If  he  still  cherished  hopes  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  the  King  and  people  which  might  enable  him  to 
enlist  England  in  the  Grand  Alliance,  they  vanished  in  1 687  before 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  union  with  Mary  he  addressed 
a  temperate  protest  gainst  this  measure  to  the  King.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  plans  which  James  was  now  forming  —  plans 
which  were  intonded  to  rob  Mary  of  a  part  of  her  future  domin- 
ions as  well  as  to  cripple  forever  the  power  of  England — forced 
him  at  last  into  earnest  action.  The  King  felt  strong  enough  to 
carry  through  his  system  of  government  during  his  own  lifetime; 
but  the  protest,  of  Mary  and  William  lefl  little  doubt  that  the 
changes  ne  had  made  would  be  overthrown  at  his  death.  Ue 
resolved,  therefore  (if  we  trust  the  statement  of  the  French  em- 
bassador), to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position  of  independence  that 
she  might  serve  as  a  refuge  for  his  Catholic  subjects  from  any  Prot- 
estant successor.  Clarendon  was  succeeded  m  the  chaise  of  tJie 
island  by  the  Catholic  Lord  Tyrconnell,  and  the  new  governor  went 
roughly  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was  tnrned  out  of  office. 
Every  judge,  every  piivy  councilor,  every  mayor  and  alderman 
of  a  borough,  was  soon  a  Catholic  and  an  Irishman.  In  a  few 
months  the  English  ascendency  was  overthrown,  and  the  life  and 
fortune  of  every  English  settler  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives 
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on  whom  they  had  trampled  eince  CromweH'B  day.  The  Irish 
army,  purged  of  its  Protestant  soldiers,  was  intrusted  to  Catho- 
lic officers,  and  the  dread  of  another  massacre  spread  paaic  through 
the  ietand.  Fifleeo  hundred  Protestant  families  fled  terror-stricken 
across  the  ChatmeS,  The  rest  of  the  Pmtestants  gathei'ed  togeth- 
er ond  prepared  for  self-defense.  William  had  a  right  on  Mary's 
behalf  to  guard  against  such  a  plan  of  dismemberiug  her  inherit- 
aiice ;  and  Dykvelt,  who  was  dispatched  as  his  embassador  to  En- 
gland, organized  with  wonderful  ability  the  various  elements  of 
diaaffectiuii  into  a  compact  opposition.  Dauby  and  Bishop  Comp- 
toi)  answered  for  the  Churoh.  The  Nonconformists  were  won  by 
a  promise  of  toleration,  A  regular  correspondence  was  established 
between  the  Prince  and  some  of  the  great  nobles.  But  William 
etiil  shrank  from  the  plan  of  an  intervention  in  arm&  General  ai 
the  disaffection  undoubtedly  was,  the  position  of  James  seemed  to 
be  secure.  He  counted  on  the  aid  of  France.  He  hod  an  array  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Scotland,  crushed  by  the  failure  of^Ar- 
gyle's  rising,  could  give  no  such  aid  as  it  gave  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Ireland  was  ready  to  rise  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  to 
tbrow,  if  needed,  its  soldiers  on  the  western  coast.  Above  all,  it 
was  doubtful  if  in  England  itself  disaffection  would  turn  into  act- 
ual rebellion.  The  "  Bloody  Assize "  had  left  its  terror  on  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  and  the  Churchmen,  angered  as  they  were, 
were  still  hampered  by  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  It  was 
Btill  the  aim  of  William,  therefore,  to  discourage  all  violent  coun- 
sels, and  to  confine  himself  to  oi^anizing  such  a  general  opposition 
as  would  force  James  by  legal  means  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
contttry,to  abandon  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  join  the 
alliance  against  France. 

Bnt  at  this  moment  the  whole  course  of  William's  policy  was 
changed  by  an  unforeseen  event.  His  own  patience  and  that  of 
the  nation  rested  on  the  certainty  of  Mary's  succession ;  for  James 
was  without  a  son,  and  five  years  had  passed  since  the  last  preg- 
nancy of  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena.  But  iq  the  midst  of 
the  King's  struggle  with  the  Church  it  was  announced  that  thu 
Queen  was  again  with  child.  Though  the  news  was  received  with 
general  unbelief, it  at  once  forced  on  the  crisis  which  William  had 
hoped  to  defer.  If,  as  the  Catholic;  joyously  foretold,  the  child 
were  a  boy,  and,  as  was  certain,  brought  up  a  Catholic,  the  highest 
Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  whether  the  tyranny  under  which  En- 
gland lay  should  go  on  forever.  William  could  no  longer  blind 
himself  to  the  need  of  a  straggle,  and  a  speedy  one.  "  It  is  now  or 
never,"  ho  said  to  Dykvelt.  The  hesitation  of  England  was  in- 
deed at  an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Church,  and  iirni 
in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France,  answered  for  the  Tories ; 
Compton  for  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  rebellion 
by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  The  Eail  of  Devonshire — the 
Ixird  Cavendish  of  the  Exclusion  struggle  —  answered  for  the 
Whiga.  A  formal  invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion  was  signed  by  these  leaders,  and  carried  in  June  to 
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the  Hague  by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  tor  a  refusal  to  vote  against 
the  Test,  Iho  nobles  who  signed  it  called  on  William  to  appeal 
with  an  armr,  and  pledged  theraselvGS  to  rise  in  arms  on  his  land- 
ing. Whatever  lingering  hesitation  remained  wag  swept  away  by 
the  Trial  of  the  Binhopsand  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  Th« 
invitation  was  sent  from  London  on  the  very  day  of  the  Acqni^ 
taL  The  general  excitement,  the  shouts  of  the  boats  which  cov- 
ered the  river,  the  bonfires  in  every  street,  ahowed  indeed  that  the 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  The  army  itself,  on  which  James 
had  implicitly  relied,  suddenly  showed  its  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple. James  was  at  Hounslow  when  the  news  of  the  Acquittal 
reached  him,  and  as  he  rode  from  the  cnmp  he  beard  a  great  about 
behind  him.  "  What  is  that  f "  he  asked.  "  It  is  nothing,"  was  the 
reply — "only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted!" 
**  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  grumbled  the  King.  The  shout  told 
him  tnat  he  stood  utterly  alone  in  his  realm.  The  peerage,  ihe 
gentry,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  Universities,  every  lawyer, 
every  trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  hiin.  His  \^ty  sol- 
diers foi-sook  him.  The  most  devoted  Catholics  pressed  him  to 
give  way.  But  to  give  way  was  to  reverse  every  act  he  had  done 
since  his  accession,  and  to  change  the  whole  natnre  of  his  govern- 
ment. AH  show  of  legal  rule  had  dixappeared.  Sheriffs,  mayors, 
magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defiance  of  a  Parliament- 
ary statute,  were  no  real  officers  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Even  if 
the  Honses  were  summoned,  members  returned  by  officers  snch 
as  these  coald  form  no  legal  Parliament.  Hardly  li  minister  of 
the  Crown  or  a  privy  councilor  exercised  any  lawful  authority. 
James  had  bronght  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  restoration  of 
legal  government  meant  the  absolnte  reversal  of  every  act  he  had 
done.  But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  I'everse  his  acts.  His  temper 
was  only  spurred  to  a  more  dogged  obstinacy  by  danger  and  re- 
monstrance. He  broke  up  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and  dispersed 
its  troops  in  distant  cantonments.  He  dismissed  the  two  judges 
who  had  favored  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  He  oi-dered  the 
chancellor  of  each  diocese  to  report  the  names  of  the  clergy  who 
had  not  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  But  his  will  broks 
fi-uitlessly  against  the  sullen  resistance  which  met  him  on  every 
side.  Not  a  chancellor  made  a  return  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  cowed  into  inaction  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation.    When  the  judges  who  had  displayed  their  servility  to  the 


Crown  went  on  circuit,  the  gentry  refused  to  meet  them. 

fiercer  irritation  was  kindled  by  i 

place  of  the  English  troops,  whose  temper 
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lor  his  purposes,  by  drafts  from  the  Catholic  army  which  Tyr- 
connell  had  raised  in  Ireland,  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  peei-s  at 
the  Council-table  protested  against  this  measure;  and  six  officers 
In  a  single  regiment  laid  down  their  commissions  rather  thnn  en> 
roll  the  Irish  recruits  among  their  men.  The  ballad  of  "  Lillihul- 
Icro,"  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Irish  Papists,  was  sung  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other. 
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What  prevented  revolt  was  the  general  resolve  to  wait  foi-  the 
appeai-antse  of  the  Prince  &f  Orange.  William  was  gatheiiiig  forces 
and  transports  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  while  noble 
ai^r  noble  made  their  way  to  the  Hague.  The  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury arrived  with  an  offer  of  £12,000  toward  the  expedition.  Ed- 
ward Russell,  the  brother  of  Lord  Russell,  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Bedford.  They  were  fallowed  by  the 
representatives  of  great  Tory  houses,  by  the  sons  of  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  of  C>rd  Danby,  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
High-Church  Lord  Macclesfield.  At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby 
and  Devonshii-e  prepared  silently  with  Lord  Lumle^  for  a  risinv 
in  the  north.  In  spite  of  the  protbund  secrecy  with  which  all 
was  conducted,  the  keen  instinct  of  Sunderland,  who  had  stooped 
to  purchase  continuance  in  office  at  the  price  of  an  apostasy  to 
Catholicism,  detected  the  preparations  of  William ;  and  the  sense 
that  his  master's  ruin  was  at  hand  encouraged  him  to  tell  every 
secret  of  James  on  the  promise  of  apardon  for  the  crimes  to  which 
he  bad  lent  himself,  James  alone  remained  stubborn  and  insen- 
sate as  of  old.  He  had  no  fear  of  a  revolt  unaided  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  he  believed  that  the  threat  of  a  French  attack  on 
Holland  would  render  William's  aid  impossible.  But  in  Septem- 
ber the  long-delayed  war  began,  and  by  the  greatest  political  error 
of  his  rei^n  Lewis  threw  his  forces,  not  on  Holland,  but  on  Ger- 
many. The  Butch  at  once  felt  themselves  secure;  the  States- 
General  gave  their  sanction  to  William's  project,  and  the  arma- 
ment he  nad  prepared  gathered  rapidly  in  the  Scheldt,  The  news 
no  sooner  reached  England  than  the  King  passed  from  obstinacy 
to  panic.  By  drafts  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  he  had  muster- 
ed forty  thousand  men, but  the  temper  of  the  troops  robbed  him 
of  all  ti'ust  in  them.  He  dissolved  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
He  replaced  the  magistrates  he  had  diiven  from  office.  He  re- 
Blored  their  franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Chancellor  carried  back 
the  Charter  of  LondoR  in  state  into  the  City.  James  dismissed 
Sunderland  from  office,  and  produced  before  the  Peers  who  were 
in  London  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  child,  which  was  almost  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  a  Catholic  imposture.  But  concession  and 
proof  came  too  late.  Detained  by  ill  winds,  beaten  back  on  its 
first  venture  by  a  violent  storm,  William's  fleet  of  six  hundred 
transports,  escorted  by  fifty  men-of-war,  anchored  on  the  fifth  of 
November  in  Torbay ;  and  his  army,  thirteen  thousand  men  strong, 
entered  Exeter  amid  the  shouts  of  its  citizens.  His  coming  had 
not  been  looked  for  in  the  west,  and  for  a  week  no  great  land- 
owner joined  him.  But  nobles  and  squires  soon  flocked  to  his 
camp,  and  the  adhesion  of  Plymouth  secured  his  rear.  Meanwhile 
Danby,  dashing  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  hoi-semen  into  York, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  the  north.  The  militia  gave  back 
his  shout  of  "  A  free  Psi'iiament  and  the  Protestant  Religion  I" 
Peers  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  a  march  on  Not- 
tingham united  his  forces  to  those  under  Devonshire,  who  had 
mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of  the  midland  and  eastern 
oonaties.    Every  where  the  revolt  was  trinmphant.    The  garrison 
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j  of  Hall  declared  for  a  free  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  ap- 
.  peared  at  the  head  of  three  huadred  gentlemen  in  the  market-place 
I  at  Norwich,  Townsmen  and  gowDBoien  greeted  Lord  Lovelace 
I  at  Oxford  with  uproarioas  welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates 
I  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Saliebnrj,  where 
James  hnd  mustered  his  forces.  But  the  Koyal  army  fell  back  in 
disorder.  Its  very  leaders  were  secretly  pledged  to  William,  and 
the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill  was  followed  by  that  of  so  many 
other  officers  that  James  abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair.  He 
fied  to  London  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  nad  lefl  St  James's 
to  join  Dan  by  at  Nottingham.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  the  wretch- 
ed King,  "for  my  own  children  have  forsaken  mel"  His  spirit 
was  utterly  broken;  and  though  he  promised  to  call  the  Houses 
together,  and  dispatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  treat 
with  William  on  the  terms  of  a  free  Parliament,  in  his  heart  he 
had  resolved  on  flight.  Parliament,  he  said  to  the  fev  who  still 
clung  to  him,  would  force  on  him  concessions  he  conld  not  endure; 
sud  he  only  waited  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  to 
make  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to 
carry  him  to  France,  Some  rough  fishermen,  who  took  him  ior  a 
Jesuit,  prevented  his  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  brought 
bim  back  in  safety  to  London;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  William 
and  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which  removed  their  chief  dif- 
ficulty out  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  depose  James 
had  he  remained,  and  perilous  to  keep  him  prisoner;  but  the  entry 
of  the  Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  silence  of  the  Prince,  and  an 
order  to  leave  St.  James's  filled  the  King  with  fresh  terrors,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  were  almost  openly 
placed  at  his  disposal,  James  a  second  time  quitted  London,  and 
embarked  on  the  23d  of  December  nnhindcred  for  France. 

Before  flying,  James  had  burned  most  of  the  writs  convoking 
the  new  Parliament,  had  disbanded  his  army,  and  destroyed  so  far 
as  he  could  all  means  of  government..  For  a  few  days  there  was 
a  wild  burst  of  panic  and  outrage  in  London,  but  the  orderly  in- 
stinct of  the  people  soon  reaseerted  itself.  The  Lords  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  London  provided  on  their  own  authority  as 
Privy  Councilors  for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  sdministi'ation. 
and  resigned  their  authority  into  Wilham's  hands  on  his  arrival 
in  the  capital.  The  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  absence  of 
any  person  legally  authorized  to  call  Parliament  together  was  got 
over  by  convoking  the  House  of  Peer*,  and  forming  a  second  body 
of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  with  the  aldermen  and  common  councilors  of  Lod- 
don.  Both  bodies  requested  William  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  cii'cnlar  letters 
inviting  the  electors  of  every  town  and  county  to  send  up  repre- 
sentatives to  a  Convention  which  met  in  January,  1688.  Both 
Houses  were  found  equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or  nego- 
tiation with  the  faUen  King.  But  vt'iva  this  step  their  unanimity 
ended.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  voted 
a  resolution  which,  illogical  and  inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  was  well 
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adapted  to  unite  in  its  favor  every  element  of  the  opposition  to 
Jamee:  the  Churchman,  who  was  simply  Beared  by  his  bigotry; 
the  Tory,  who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  depose  ita  King; 
the  Whig,  who  beld  the  theory  of  a  contract  between  King  and 
People.  They  voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  thislcingdom  by  brca^in^  the  original 
contract  between  King  and  People,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fuudamental  laws, 
and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  But  in 
the  Lords  the  Tories  were  sttll  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  fiercely  debated.  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with  the  High 
Tories,  held  that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  the 
crown,  and  that  James  still  remained  King,  but  that  his  tyranny 
had  given  the  nation  a  right  to  withdraw  from  him  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  government  and  to  intrnst  its  functions  to  a  Regency.  The 
moderate  Tories,  under  Danby's  guidance,  admitted  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  King,  but  denied  that  the  throne  could  be  vacant, 
and  contended  that  from  the  moment  of  his  abdication  the  sov- 
ereignty vested  in  his  daughter  Mary.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
eloquence  of  Halifax  baclced  the  Whig  peers  in  struggling  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The  plan  of  a  Regency 
was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danby's  scheme  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  But  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden  ^ 
Btacle  in  William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent.  He  had  no  m 
be  said  to  Danby,  to  bo  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  refused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband.  The  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the  question. 
It  was  agreed  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as 
joint  sovereigns,  but  that  the  actual  administi'ation  shoa^  rest 
with  William  alone.  Somers,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  just  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  and  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  later  history,  drew  up  a  Declaration 
of  Rights  which  was  presented  on  February  13th  to  William  and 
Mary  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  ban  que  tinz- room  at  WhitelialL 
It  recited  the  misgovern  men  t  of  James,  his  abdication,  and  tbe  re- 
solve of  the  Lords  and  Commonii  to  .tosert  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to 
exercise  a  dispensing  power,  or  to  exact  money  or  to  maintain  an 
army  save  by  consent  of  Parliament.  It  asserted  for  the  snbject 
a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice  of  repiesentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  pure  and  merciful  administration  of  justice-  It  de- 
clared the  right  of  both  Houses  to  liberty  of  debate.  In  full  faith 
that  these  principles  would  be  accepted  and  mnintained  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  it  ended  with  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of  the  Dec- 
laration, Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  prayed 
them  to  receive  the  crown.  William  accepted  the  offur  in  his 
own  name  and  his  wife's,  and  declai-ed  in  a  few  words  the  resolve 
of  both  to  maintain  the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
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The  blunder  of  Jjewis  in  choosing  Gormaiiy  instead  of  Holland 
for  his  point  of  altaclc  was  all  but  atoned  for  by  the  briliiaDt  buo- 
ceeses  with  which  he  opened  the  war.  The  whole  country  west 
of  the  Rliiiie  was  soon  in  his  hands;  his  armies  were  master  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  peneti'ated  even  to  Wttrtemberg.  Uia  hopes  had 
never  been  higher  tbau  at  the  moment  when  the  airival  of  James 
at  St.  Germaiiis  dashed  all  hope  to  the  ground.  Lewis  was  at 
once  thrown  baclc  on  a  war  of  defense,  and  the  brutal  rav^ses 
whieh  marked  the  retreat  of  his  armies  from  the  Rhine  revealed 
the  bitterness  with  which  his  pride  stooped  to  the  necessitj.  Tlw 
Palatinate  was  turned  into  a  desert,  fhe  same  ruin  fell  on  tbo 
fitateiy  palace  of  the  Elector  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  venerable  tombs 
of  the  Emperors  at  Speyer,  on  the  town  of  the  trader,  on  the  hut 
of  the  vine-dresser.  Outrages  such  as  these  only  hastened  the 
work  of  his  great  rival.  In  accepting  the  English  throne  William 
had  knit  together  England  and  Holland,  the  two  great  Pi-otest- 
ant  powers  whose  fleets  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  as  his  diplo- 
macy had  knit  all  Germany  together  a  year  before  in  the  Treaty 
of  Augsburg,  But  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance  might 
still  have  been  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  league 
with  Protestant  Btates  against  a  Catholic  king,  when  the  ravage 
of  the  Palatinate  awoke  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in  every  German 
heart  before  which  all  hi.>aitation  pneaed  away.  The  reception  of 
James  as  still  King  of  England  at  St.  Germains  gave  England  jnst 
ground  for  a  declaration  of  war,  a  step  in  which  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Holland,  and  the  two  countries  at  once  agreed  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  their  struifgle  against  France.  The  adhesion 
of  the  Empii-e  and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
this  agreement  completed  the  Grand  Alliance  which  William  had 
designed.  When  Savoy  joined  the  Allies  in  May,  1689,  Prance 
found  herself  girt  in  on  ever^  side  save  Switzerland  with  a  ring 
of  foes.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  alone  stood  aloof  from  the 
oonfedei-acy  of  Europe,  and  their  neutrality  was  unfiiendly  to 
France.  Lewis  was  left  without  a  single  ally  save  the  Turk ;  but 
the  energy  and  quickness  of  movement  which  spr.ing  from  the 
concentration  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  fingle  band  still  left  the 
contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  was  slow;  Austria  was  di* 
tracted  by  the  war  with  the  Turks;  Spain  was  all  but  powerless; 
Holland  and  England  wci-e  alone  earnest  in  the  struggle,  and  En* 
gland  could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  the  war.  An  English  bri- 
gade, formed  from  the  regiments  raised  by  James,  joined  the  Dutch 
army  on  the  Sambre,  and  distinguished  itself  under  Churchill,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  tlie  title  of  Earl  of  Mar1bor> 
ough,  in  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt.  Cut  Will- 
iam had  as  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home. 
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Id  Eiigtaud  not  a  eword  had  been  drawn  fur  James.  Id  Soot- 
land  Ills  tyranny  liad  been  yet  greater  than  iu  England,  and  bo 
far  as  the  Lowlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  aod 
complete.  Ko  sooner  had  he  called  his  troops  southward  to  meet 
William's  invasion  than  Edinburgh  rose  in  I'evolt.  The  western 
peasants  were  at  osce  up  in  arms,  and  the  KpiscopaliftD  clergy, 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  the  Stuart  luiEgovemment  ever 
since  the  Restoration,  were  rabbled  and  driven  from  their  pai'son- 
ages  in  every  parish.  The  news  of  these  diaordera  forced  William 
to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show  of  legal  authority  over  Scot- 
land; and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  Loi'ds  present  in  London, 
he  ventured  to  summon  a  Convention  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  summoned  in  England,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  to  set 
aside  the  laws  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament. This  Convention  resolved  that  James  had  forfeited  the 
crown  by  misgovernment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  oficr  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim  of  Kight  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  England,  but  closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy. 
Both  crown  and  claim  wore  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  which  William  bad  brought  from  Holland  gave  strength 
to  the  new  Government.  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested. 
John  Graham  of  Claverhotise,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution 
of  the  western  Covenanters  had  been  rewarded  b;  the  title  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few  troopers  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  Higblaads,  and  appealed  to  the  clans.  In  the  Highlands 
nothing  was  known  of  English  government  or  misgovernment:  all 
that  the  Revolution  meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Argyle.  The  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Cam- 
erons,  were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  their  old  oppress- 
ors, the  Campbells,  and  the  Government  which  upheld  them,  as 
ihey  had  been  ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause  forty 
years  before.  As  William's  Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mac- 
My  climbed  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  {July  27,  1889),  Dundee 
charged  them  at  tlie  bead  of  three  thousand  clansmen  and  swept 
Ihem  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen.  But  his  death  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders 
together,  and  id  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spread  terror 
through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.  In  the  next  anm- 
iner  Mackay  was  able  to  build  the  strong  poet  of  Fort  William 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,  and  his  offers  of  money 
■nd  pardon  brought  about  the  submission  of  the  clans.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  the  faster  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  Scotland  at  this  time  mainly  rested,  had  hoped  that  a  refusal 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  give  grounds  for  a  war  of  exter- 
mination, and  free  Scotland  forever  from  its  terror  of  the  High- 
landers. He  had  provided  for  the  expected  refusal  by  orders  of  a 
rnthlesB  severity.  "Your  troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  com- 
piand,|'will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Locheil' 


lands,  Eeppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and  Glencoe's.    Your  powers  shall 
be  large  enough.    I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  Govern- 
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ment  with  priaoiiere."  But  his  hopes  were  dieappoiiitctl  by  llie 
readintiss  with  whiuh  the  clans  accepted  the  offeiis  u(  the  govcra- 
meut.  All  Bubmilted  in  good  time  save  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of  the  oath  till  six  days  after  the 
latest  date  fixed  by  the  proclantatioi).  Foiled  in  his  larger  hopes 
of  destruction,  Dalrymple  seized  eagerly  on  the  pretext  given  by 
Macdonald,  and  an  order  "for  the  extirpation  of  that  nest  of  rob- 
bers "  was  laid  before  William  and  received  the  Royal  signature. 
"The  work,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 
undertook  it,  "must  be  seci-et  and  sudden."  The  troops  were 
chosen  from  among  the  Campbells,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  clan^- 
men  of  Gtencoe,  and  quartered  peacefully  among  the  Macdonalds 
for  twelve  days,  till  all  Mispicion  of  their  errand  disappeared.  At 
daybreak  (Feb.  13,  1692)  they  fell  on  their  hostn,  and  in  a  few 
momentfl  thirty  of  the  clansfolk  lay  dead  on  the  snow.  The  rest, 
sheltered  by  a  storm,  escaped  to  the  monntains  to  perish  for  the 
most  part  of  cold  and  hunger.  "The  only  thinj;  I  regret,"  said 
the  Master  of  Stair  when  the  news  reached  him, "  is  that  any  got 
away."  Whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of  Gtencoe  has  roused  in 
later  days,  few  save  Dalrymple  knew  of  it  at  the  time.  The  peace 
of  the  Highlands  enabled  the  work  of  reorganization  to  go  on 
quietly  at  Edinbunrh.  In  accepting  the  Claim  of  Right  with  its 
repudiation  of  Prelacy,  William  had  in  effect  restored  the  Presby- 
teiian  Church,  and  its  i-estoration  was  accompanied  by  the  revival 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith,  and  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  aholished  lay  patronage,  Aijiainat  iho 
Toleration  Act  which  the  King  proposed,  the  Scotch  Parliament 
stood  firm.  But  the  King  was  as  firm  in  his  pnipose  as  the  Par- 
liament. So  long  as  he  reigned,  William  declared  in  memorable 
words,  thei-e  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake.  "  We 
never  could  be  of  that  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  true  religion,  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall 
ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party." 

It  was  not  in  Scotland,  however,  but  in  Ireland,  that  James  and 
Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  William's  progress.  As  we  have  noticed 
before,  James  had  resolved  soon  after  hie  accession  to  make  Ire- 
land a  refuge  for  himself  and  his  Catholio  subjects  in  case  of  mis- 
hap. As  we  have  seen,  Lord  Tyrconnell  had  been  made  general, 
and  then  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Deputy,  with  a  view  to  tliu 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose;  the  army  had  been  remodeled 
by  disbanding  its  Protestant  soldiers  and  filling  the  ranks  with 
Papists;  a  similar  process  had  "purified"  the  bench  of  judges; 
the  town  charters  had  been  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Cath- 
olic mayors  and  Catholio  sheriffs  set  at  the  head  of  every  city  and 
county.  With  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  bitter  en- 
emies,  the  terror  of  a  new  Irish  massacre  spread  fast  among  the 
humbled  Protestants,  Those  of  the  south  for  the  most  part  forsook 
their  homes  and  fled  over-sea,  while  those  of  the  north  drew  to- 
gether at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  news  of  the  King'e 
tall  intensified  the  panic.  For  two  months  Tyrconnell  intrigued 
with  William's  govemmeut,  but  hb  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time, 
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and  at  the  opening  of  1689  a  flag  waa  hoisted  over  DnbliD  Castle, 
with  the  words  "Xow  or  Kever"  embroidered  an  ita  folds.  The 
signal  called  every  Catholic  to  arms.  The  maddened  natives  { 
themselves  on  the  plunder  which  their  masters  had  left,  and 
fvyt  weeks  havoo  was  done,  the  French  envoy  told  Lewis,  whieh 
it  would  take  years  to  repair.  Meanwhile  James  sailed  from  France 
to  Kinsale.  His  first  work  was  to  crush  the  Protestants  who  stood 
in  arms  in  the  north.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  gathered  to  Tyi 
conneli's  standard,  and  about  half  the  nnmber  wei^  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  hulk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  behind 
a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guna,  and  destitute  even  of  a 
ditch.  But  the  seven  thousand  desperate  Englishmen  behind  the 
wall  made  np  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  salliea,  so 
crushing  the  repulse  of  his  attack,  th.tt  the  King's  general,  Hamil- 
ton, at  Jnst  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Protestants 
died  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of 
hunger,  but  the  cry  of  the  town  was  still  "No  Surrender."  ITie 
siege  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days,  and  oniy  two  days'  food 
remained  in  Londonderry,  when  on  the  28th  of  July  an  English 
ship  broke  the  hnom  across  the  river,  and  the  besiegera  sullenly 
withdrew.  Their  defeat  was  tamed  into  a  rout  by  the  men  of  Kn- 
niskillen,  who  struggled  through  a  bog  to  charge  an  L'ish  force  of 
double  their  number  at  Newtown  Butler,  and  drove  horse  and  foot 
before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon  spread  throngh  Hamilton' 
whole  army.  The  routed  soldiers  fell  back  on  Dublin,  where  James 
lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  frenzied  Catholics,  In  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  summoned  every  member  returned  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  Papist,  and  its  one  aim  was  the  ruin  of  the  English  settlers. 
The  Ant  of  Settlement,  on  which  all  title  to  property  rested,  was 
at  once  repealed.  Thi-ee  thousand  Protestauts  of  name  and  for- 
tune were  massed  together  in  the  hugest  Bill  of  Attainder  which 
the  world  has  seen.  In  spite  of  the  love  which  James  professed 
for  religious  freedom,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  dnven  fi-om  their 
parsonages,  Fellows  and  scholars  were  turned  out  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  of  Avaux,  dared  even  to 
propose  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  who  still  lingered 
in  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  James.  To  his  credit  the 
King  shrank  horror-struck  from  the  proposal.  "I  can  not  be  so 
cruel,"  he  said,  "  as  to  cnt  their  throats  while  they  live  peaceably 
under  my  government"  "Mercy  to  Protestants,"  was  the  cold 
reply,  "is  cruelty  to  Catholics." 

Through  the  long  aMny  of  Londonderry,  through  the  proscrip- 
tion and  bloodshed  of  the  new  Irish  rule,  William  was  iorc^d  to 
look  helplessly  on.  The  best  troops  in  the  army  which  had  been 
mastered  at  Honnalow  followed  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre  ;  and 
with  the  political  embarrassments  which  grew  up  areund  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  unable  to  spare  a  man  of  those  who  remained. 
The  great  ends  of  the  Revolution  were  indeed  secured,  even  amid 
the  confusion  and  intrigue  which  we  shall  have  to  describe,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all.  On  the  great  questions  of  civil  liberty 
Whig  and  Tory  were  now  at  one.    The  IJeclaration  of  Right  was 
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tDnicd  into  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  passiog  of  this  measure  in 
1689  restui-ed  to  the  monarchy  the  character  which  it  had  loai 
undertheTudorBaiidthetituavte.  The  right  of  thajieople  through 
its  representatives  to  depose  the  King,  to  change  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  to  set  on  the  throne  whom  they  would,  was  now  es> 
tablished.  All  claim  of  divine  right,  or  hereditary  right  independ- 
ent of  the  taw,  was  formally  put  an  end  to  by  the  election  of 
William  and  Mary.  Since  their  day  no  English  sovei-eign  has  been 
able  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  ci-own  save  a  claim  which  rested 
on  a  particular  clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  William, 
Idary,  and  Aune  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Geoi^e  the  First  and  his  euccegsors  hsve  been  sovereigns 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  An  English  monarch 
is  now  asmnch  thecreaiui-eof  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  pettiest 
tax-gatherer  in  his  realm.  A  limitation  of  the  right  of  successioR 
which  expressed  this  Parliamentary  origin  of  the  sovereign's  right 
in  the  strongest  possible  way  was  found  in  the  provision  "that 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  crown 
shall  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established."  Kor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  alone 
restored.  The  older  constitnlion  returned  with  it.  Bitter  expe- 
rience had  taught  England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Parliament 
its  absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  grant  of  revenue  for  life  to 
the  last  two  Kings  had  been  the  secret  of  their  anti-national  policy, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant 
of  the  royal  revenue  to  a  term  of  four  years.  William  was  bitter- 
ly galled  by  the  provision.  "  The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted 
King  James,"  he  said,  "who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion  and 
their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved."  But  the  only  change  brought 
about  in  the  Parliament  hy  this  burst  of  royal  anger  was  a  resolve 
henceforth  to  make  the  vote  of  supplies  an  annual  one,  and  this 
ix-solve  has  been  adhered  to  ever  smce.  A  change  of  almost  as 
great  importance  established  the.  control  of  Parliamert  over  the 
army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had  begun  nnder 
Cromwell  had  only  deepened  under  James;  but  with  the  Conti- 
iienial  war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  force  which  bad  no  legal  existence.  The  soldier 
was  simply  an  ordinary  subject;  thei-e  were  no  legal  means  of 
punishing  strictlv  military  offenses  or  of  providing  for  military 
discipline ;  and  tne  assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private 
houses  had  been  taken  away  by  the  law.  The  difficulty  both  of 
Parliament  and  the  army  was  met  by  the  Mutiny  Aot.  The 
powera  requisite  for  discipline  in  the  army  wei-e  conferred  by  Par- 
liament on  its  officers,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the 
force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary  powers  were  granted  only  for 
a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like  the  grant  of  supplies,  has  re- 
mained annual  ever  since  the  Revolution;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  State  to  exist  without  supplies,  or  for  the  army  to  exist 
without  discipline  and  pay,  the  annual  assembly  of  Parliament  haa 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  greatest  oonatitu- 
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tional  change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  woh  thus  brought 
about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  efficient  way.  The  dangerit 
whiuh  experience  had  lately  shown  lay  in  tbe  Parliament  iuelf 
were  met  with  Tar  less  skill.  Under  Charles  England  bad  seen  a 
Parliament,  which  had  been  returned  in  a  moment  of  reaction, 
maintained  without  t'i'esh  election  for  eighteen  yeare.  A  Trien- 
nial Bill,  which  limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was 
passed  with  little  opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto 
of  William.  To  counteract  the  inflnence  which  a  king  might  ob- 
tain by  crowdinff  the  Commons  with  ofBcials  proved  a  yet  harder 
task.  A  Place  Bill,  which  exclnded  all  persons  in  the  employment 
of  the  State  from  a  sent  in  Parliament,  was  defeated,  and  wisely 
defeated,  in  the  Lords.  The  modem  course  of  excluding  all  minor 
officials,  but  of  preserving  the  hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great 
officers  of  State  by  admitting  them  into  its  body,  seems  as  yet  to 
have  occurred  to  nobody.  It  is  equally  strange  that  while  vindi- 
cating its  right  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public  revennc 
and  the  army,  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  have  left  by  its  silence  the 
control  of  trade  to  the  Crown,  It  was  only  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  discussions  on  the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
that  the  Honses  silently  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  regu- 
lating English  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Revolution  were  hardly  leas  weighty 
than  the  political.  In  the  common  struggle  against  Catholicism, 
Churchman  and  Nonconformist  had  found  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  strangely  at  one ;  and  schemes  of  Comprehension  became  sud- 
denly popular.  Bat  with  the  fall  of  James  the  union  of  the  two 
bodies  abrnptly  ceased ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  "  rabbling  "  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian clergy  in  its  western  shires,  revived  the  old  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  toward  the  dissidents.  The  Convocation  rejected  the  echemo 
of  the  Latitudinsrians  for  such  modifications  of  the  Prayer-book  as 
would  render  possible  a  return  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Com- 
prehension Bill  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  failed  to  pass 
in  spite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support.  William's  attempt  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  civil  eqiiattty  by  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Act  proved  equally  frnitless.  Active  persecution,  however, 
ftad  now  become  impossible,  and  the  passing  of  a  Toleration  Act 
m  1689  established  a  complete  freedom  of  worship.  Whatever  the 
religions  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  Latitudinarian  schemes  may 
liave  been,  its  political  effeut  has  been  of  the  highest  value.  At 
no  time  had  the  Church  been  so  strong  or  so  popular  as  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nonconformists  would  have 
doubled  its  strength.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disinclination  to 
jj'l  political  change  which  has  cbaracteriaed  it  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  would  have  been  affected  by  such  a  change;  but  it 
[s  certain  that  the  power  of  opposition  which  it  has  wielded  would 
have  been  enormously  increased.  As  it  was,  the  Toleration  Act 
established  a  gronp  of  i-eligions  bodies,  whose  religious  opposition 
to  the  Church  forced  them  to  support  the  measures  of  progress 
which  the  Chnrch  opposed.     With  religious  forces  on  the  one  side 
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and  on  the  other,  England  has  escaped  the  great  stiimbling-bloelc 
in  the  way  of  natioos  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  become  ideo- 
tified  with  that  of  political  reaction.  A  secession  fi'om  within  its 
own  ranks  weakened  the  Chnrch  still  more.  The  doctnne  of  di- 
vine right  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  body  of  the  clergy,  though 
they  had  been  diiven  fi-om  their  other  favorite  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  requirement  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereigns  from  all  persons  in  public  functions  was  resented 
as  an  intolerable  wrong  by  almost  every  parson.  Sanoroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  few  prelates  and  a  large  number 
of  the  higher  clergy,  absolutely  refused  the  oath,  treated  all  who 
took  it  as  schismatics,  and  on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Pftrli*- 
ment  regarded  themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  were  known 
as  Nonjurors,  as  the  only  memherH  of  the  true  Church  of  England. 
The  bulk  of  the  clergy  bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitterness 
against  the  new  government  was  fanned  by  the  expalsion  of  the 
Nonjurors  into  a  flame,  and  added  to  the  difficulties  which  William 
had  to  encounter. 

Not  the  least  of  bis  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his  Par- 
liaments. In  1689  the  Coovention  declared  itself  a  Parliament 
In  the  Commons  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their 
first  acts  were  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had 
snfiered  during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  revei-sed.  The  judgments  against  Sidney,  Cornish,  and 
Alice  Lisle  were  annulled.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Oates  had  been  against  law,  the  Lords 
refused  to  reverse  it,  but  even  Oates  received  a  pardon  and  a  pen- 
sion. The  Whigs  however  wanted,  not  only  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
but  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doera  Whig  and  Tory  had  been 
united,  indeed,  by  the  tyranny  ot  Jamea ;  both  parties  had  i-bared 
in  the  Revolution,  and  William  had  striven  to  prolong  their  union 
by  joining  the  leaders  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry.  He  named 
the  Tory  Uanby  Lord  President,  made  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  Sec* 
retary  of  State,  and  gave  the  Privy  Seal  to  Halifax,  a  trimmer 
between  the  one  party  and  the  other.  But  save  in  a  moment  of 
common  oppression  or  common  danger  union  was  impossible.  The 
Whigs  clamored  for  the  punishment  of  Tories  who  had  joined  in 
the  illegal  acts  of  Charles  and  of  James.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid  before  them. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or 
proscription  shonld  follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him 
on  the  thrane.  His  temper  was  averse  to  persecution ;  he  had  no 
great  love  for  either  of  the  battling  parties;  and,  above  all,  he 
saw  that  internal  strife  would  be  fatal  to  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  While  the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  ohaining  him 
to  England,  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit 
was  proving  too  slow  and  too  loosd^  campauted  to  cope  with  the 
swift  and  resolute  movements  of  Fi'ance.  The  armies  of  Lewis 
bad  fallen  back  within  their  own  boi-dei-s,  but  only  to  turn  fiercely 
at  bay.  The  junction  of  the  English  and  Butch  fleets  failed  to 
assure  them  the  mastery  of  the  eeas.     The  English  nary  was  pai^ 
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ftlyzed  by  the  corruption  whioh  prevailed  in  the  public  service, 
as  well  as  by  the  sloth  and  incapacity  of  its  commander.  Tlie 
services  of  Admiral  Herbert  at  the  Revolution  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  earldom  of  Torrington  aud  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but 
his  indolence  euifered  the  seas  to  be  swept  by  French  privateere, 
and  his  want  of  seamanship  was  shown  in  an  indeuiHive  engage- 
ment With  a  French  squadron  in  Bantry  Bay.  Meanwhile  Lewis 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  win  the  command  of  the  Channel; 
the  French  dock-yarda  were  taming  out  ship  after  ship,  and  the 
galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were  brought  round  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  at  Brest.  A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  would 
have  brought  serious  political  danger,  for  the  reaction  of  popular 
feeling  which  had  begun  in  favor  of  James  had  been  increased  by 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  by  the  taxation,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nonjurors  and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy,  by  the  panic  of  the 
Tories  at  the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  broke  out  among  the  tri- 
umphant Whigs,  and  above  all  by  the  presence  of  James  in  Ire- 
land. A  new  party,  that  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  King 
James,  was  just  forming ;  and  it  was  feared  that  a  Jacobite  rising 
would  follow  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast.  In 
sni^h  a  state  of  affairs  William  judged  rightly  that  to  yield  to  the 
Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  would  have  been  to  ruin  his  cause. 
He  dissolved  the  Parliament,  issued  in  bis  own  name  a  general 
pardon  for  all  political  offenses,  under  the  title  of  an  Act  ol'Grace, 
and  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  more  violent  Whigs  among 
his  counselors.  Danby  was  intmsted  with  the  chief  administiii- 
tion  of  affairs;  for  Danby  had  power  over  the  Tories,  and  in  the 
new  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1690  the  bulk  of  the  members 
proved  Tories.  William's  aim  in  this  sudden  change  of  front  was 
to  secure  a  momentary  lull  in  English  faction  which  would  suffer 
faim  to  strike  at  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  While  James  was  King 
in  Dublin  it  was  hopeless  to  crush  treason  at  home ;  and  so  urgent 
was  the  danger,  so  precious  every  moment  in  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs,  that  William  could  trust  no  one  to  brmg  the  work  as 
sharply  to  an  end  as  was  needful  save  himself 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1689  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  had 
been  sent  with  n  small  force  to  Ulster,  but  his  landing  had  only 
roused  Ireland  to  a  fresh  enthusiasm.  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  army 
were  filled  up  at  once,  and  James  was  able  to  face  the  Ditke  at 
Drogheda  with  a  force  double  that  of  his  opponent.  Schomberg, 
whose  forces  were  all  raw  recruits  whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
trust  at  such  odds  in  the  field,  intrenched  himself  in  Dundalk,  in 
a  camp  where  pestilence  soon  swept  off  half  his  men,  till  winter 
parted  the  two  armies.  During  the  next  six  months  James,  whose 
treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  fill  it  by  a  coinage  of 
brass  money,  while  his  soldiers  subsisted  by  sheer  plunder.  Wil- 
liam meanwhile  was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Schomberg  was  strengthened  during 
the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the  spring  oame  his 
force  reached  thirty  thoasand  men.  Lewis,  too,  telt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coming  straggle ;  and  seven  thousand  picked  French- 
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men,  under  the  Count  of  Laiizan,  were  dispatcfaed  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  James.  They  bad  hardly  arrived  when  William  himself 
landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  pnahed  rapidly  to  the  south.  His 
columnB  fioon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish  aiTuy,  posted  stronj^ly  be- 
hind the  Boyne.  "I  am  glad  to  aee  you,  gentlemen,"  William 
uried  with  s  burst  of  delight ;  "  and  if  you  escape  me  now  the 
fault  will  be  mine.''  Early  next  morning,  the  first  of  July,  1690, 
the  whole  English  army  plunged  into  the  river.  The  Ineh  foot 
broke  in  a  shameful  panic,  but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a  stand 
that  Schomberg  fell  in  repuittiiig  its  charge,  and  for  a  time  the 
English  centre  was  held  in  cheut  With  the  arrival  of  William, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  leA,  wing,  all  was  over.  James,  who 
had  looked  helplessly  on,  tied  to  Dublin,  and  took  ship  at  Kinsale 
for  France,  while  the  capital  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
The  cowardice  of  the  Stuart  sovereign  moved  the  scorn  even  of  hia 
followers.  "Change  kings  with  us,  an  Irish  officer  replied  to  bq 
Englishman  who  taunted  him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne — "change 
kings  with  as,  and  we  will  fight  you  again."  They  did  better  in 
fighting  without  a  king.  The  French,  indeed,  withdrew  {icornfallf 
from  the  routed  army  as  it  stood  at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Lim- 
erick. "  Do  you  call  these  ramparts  f"  sneered  Lanzun ;  "  the 
English  will  need  no  cannon;  they  may  batter  them  down  with 
roasted  apples."  But  twenty  thousand  men  remained  with  SarK- 
field,  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in  England 
and  abroad;  and  hia  daring  surpnse  of  the  English  ammunition 
train,  his  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
turn  of  the  war  abroad  recalled  him  to  England,  and  he  lei^  hia 
work  to  one  who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  in  the  art 
of  war.  Lord  Marlborough  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders  to 
command  s  division  whion  had  landed  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Only  a  few  days  remained  befoi-e  winter  would  come  to  break  off 
operations,  bnt  the  few  days  were  turned  to  good  account.  Cork, 
with  five  thoDsand  men  behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Kinsale  a  few  days  later  shared  the  fate  of  Cork.  Winter 
indeed  left  Conoaught  and  the  greater  part  of  Munster  in  Irish 
hands;  the  French  force  remained  untouched,  and  the  coming  of 
a  new  French  general,  St.  Ruth,  with  arms  and  supplies,  encour- 
aged the  insnrgents.  Bnt  the  spring  of  1691  bad  hardly  opened 
when  Ginkell,  the  new  English  general,  by  his  eeizure  of  Athlone 
forced  on  a  battle  with  the  combined  French  nnd  Irish  torces  at 
Aughrim,  in  which  St.  Ruth  fell  on  the  field  and  his  army  was  ut- 
terly broken.  The  deteat  left  Limerick  alone  in  its  revolt,  and 
even  Sarsfield  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Two  treattes 
were  drawn  up  between  the  Irish  and  English  generals.  By  the 
firxt  it  was  stipnlated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  enjoy 
snch  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  theii*  religion  as  were  consistent 
with  law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. Both  sides  were,  of  coni-se,  well  aware  that  such  a  treaty 
wan  merely  waste  paper,  for  Ginkell  had  no  power  to  conclude  It, 
nor  had  the  Irish  ix>rdB  Justices.    The  latter,  indeed,  only  prom- 
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iied  to  do  sll  they  conM  to  bring  about  its  ratificAtion  by  Parlia- 
inent,  and  this  ratifi<'ation  was  never  granted.  By  the  inilitaiy 
treaty,  those  of  Samtield's  soldiers  who  wonid  were  Buffered  lu 
folio V  hini  to  France;  and  ten  thoosand  men,  the  whole  of  )iia 
force,  chose  exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope  of  iia- 
tioual  freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who 
stood  watching  their  departure  was  buitbiid,  the  silence  of  duath 
settled  down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the  country  re- 
mained at  peaue,  but  the  peace  was  a  peace  of  despair.  The  most 
terrible  legal  tyranny  under  whiuh  a  nation  has  ever  groaned 
avenged  the  rising  under  Tyrconnell.  The  conquered  people,  in 
SwitVs  bitter  wonls  of  contempt,  became  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  very  eve  of 
the  French  Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  terror  and 
aaxiety  to  England. 

Short  as  the  struggle  of  Ireland  had  been,  it  had  served  Lewis 
well,  for  while  William  was  busy  at  the  Boyne  a  series  of  brilliant 
successes  restored  the  fortunes  of  France.  In  Flanders  the  Dnke 
of  Luxemburg  won  the  victory  of  Fleurus.  In  Italy  Marshal 
Catinat  defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  success  of  even  greater 
moment,  the  last  victory  which  France  was  fated  to  win  at  sea, 
placed  for  an  insUnt  the  very  throne  of  William  in  peril.  William 
never  showed  a  cooler  courage  than  in  quitting  England  to  fight 
James  in  Ireland  at  a  moment  when  the  Jacobites  were  only  look- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  in 
revolt  He  was  hardly  on  his  way,  in  fact,  when  Tourville,  the 
French  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  strict  orders  to  fight.  He  was 
met  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head,  and  the 
Dutch  division  at  once  engaged.  Tbongh  ntterly  outnumbered, 
it  fought  etubhomly  in  hope  of  Herbert's  aid ;  but  Herbert,  wheth- 
er from  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  allies  were 
oraxhed,  and  withdrew  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames. 
The  danger  was  as  givat  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left 
him  master  of  the  Channel,  and  his  presence  off  the  coast  of  Devon 
invited  the  Jacobites  to  revolt.  But  whatever  the  discontent  of 
Tories  and  Nonjurors  against  William  might  be,  all  signs  of  it 
vanished  with  the  landing  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Teign- 
moiith  by  Tourville's  sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms;  and 
the  news  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  fa- 
vor of  James.  The  natural  reaction  ngainat  a  cause  which  looked 
for  foreign  aid  gave  a  new  strength  for  the  moment  to  William  iu 
England ;  bnt  ill  tuck  still  hung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So 
urgent  was  the  need  for  his  presence  abroad  that  William  left  as 
we  have  seen  his  work  in  Ireland  undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spnng 
of  169 1  to  Flanders.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  thut  an  English  kin»  had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at 
theh^d  of  an  EngliHh  army.  But  the  slowness  of  the  Allies  again 
hafBed  William's  hopes.  He  was  forced  to  look  on  with  a  small 
army  while  a  hundred  thousand  Frenrhmen  closed  enddenlv  around 
Mona,  the  stronirest  fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  and  mai^e  them- 
ttlves  master  of  it  In  the  presence  of  Lewis.    The  humiliation  was 
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great,  acd  for  the  moment  all  truBt  in  WiUiaia'a  fortune  faded 
away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more  heavily  tbao  elsewhere. 
The  treason  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  indignation  at  Tout- 
ville'fi  descent  woke  up  to  a  fresh  life.  Leading  Tories,  such  aa 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  commuuications  witli 
James ;  and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  aa  William's 
isgratitude,  followed  them  in  their  course.  In  Lord  Marlborough's 
mind  the  state  of  affaira  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason.  Hie  de- 
sign was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive  William  from 
the  throne  without  replacing  James,  and  give  the  crown  to  his 
daughter  Anne^  whose  aSection  for  Marlborongh's  wife  would 

Slace  the  real  government  of  England  in  his  hands.  A  yet  greater 
anger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Admiral  Kussell,  who  had  succeeded 
Torrington  in  command  of  the  fleet.  Russell's  defection  would 
have  removed  the  one  obstacle  to  a  new  attempt  which  James 
was  resolved  to  make  for  the  recove^  of  hia  throne,  and  which 
Lewis  had  been  brought  to  support  In  the  beginning  of  1092  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  troops  was  quarterea  in  Normandy  in 
readiness  for  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Transports  were 
provided  for  their  passage,  and  Tourville  was  ordered  to  cover  it 
with  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many 
ships  as  his  opponent,  the  belief  in  his  purpose  of  betraying  Wil- 
Ham's  cause  was  so  strong  that  Lewis  ordered  Toarville  to  engage 
the  allied  fleeU  at  any  disadvantage.  Bat  whatever  RusseU's  in- 
trigues may  have  meant,  he  was  no  Herbeit.  "Do  not  think  I 
will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas,"  he  warned 
his  Jacobite  correspondents.  *'  If  I  meet  them  I  will  fight  them, 
even  though  King  James  were  on  board."  When  the  two  fleets 
met  off  the  Norman  coast  his  fierce  attack  proved  Russell  true  to 
his  word.  Tourville's  fifly  vessels  proved  no  match  for  the  ninety 
ships  of  the  allies,  and  afler  five  nours  of  a  brave  strnggle  the 
French  were  forced  to  fly  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
Twenty-two  of  their  vessels  reached  StMalo;  thirteen  anchored 
with  Tourville  in  the  bays  ofCherbourg  and  LaHogne;  but  their 
pursuers  were  soon  upon  them,  and  a  bold  attack  of  the  English 
boats  burned  ship  after  ship  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  army. 
All  dread  of  the  invasion  was  at  once  at  an  end ;  and  the  throne 
of  William  was  secured  by  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy  at  home  wiiicb  the  invasion  was  intended  to 
support.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobite  hopes  was  the  least 
result  of  the  victory  of  La  Uogue.  France  ceased  from  that  mo- 
ment to  exist  as  a  great  naval  power ;  for  though  her  fleet  was 
soon  recruited  to  its  former  strength,  the  confidence  of  her  aailora 
was  lost,  and  not  even  Tourville  ventured  again  to  tempt  in  battle 
the  fortune  of  the  seas.  A  new  hope,  too,  broke  on  the  Clrand 
Alliance.  The  spell  of  French  triumph  was  broken.  The  Duke 
of  Luxemboui^  strove  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  French  arms 
by  his  victories  over  William  in  the  two  loUowing  years  (1683- 
1694)  at  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden;  but  the  battles  were  use- 
less Dutcheries,  in  which  the  conquerors  lost  as  many  men  »> 
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tbe  conqnered.  From  tiiat  moment  France  felt  herself  disbeart- 
cned  and  ezhaustL'd  \>y  the  vastness  of  her  efibrts.  The  pnblio 
misery  was  extreme.  "The  countrjr,"  FSiielon  wrote  fraoKly  to 
Lewie,  "  is  a  vast  hospital."  For  the  first  time  in  hia  long  cai-eer 
of  prosperity  Lewis  bent  hia  pride  to  seek  peace  at  the  eacrifice 
of  Bis  conquests,  and  though  the  eSbil  M'aa  a  vaiu  one,  it  told  that 
tbe  daring  hopes  of  French  ambition  were  at  an  end,  and  that  tbe 
work  of  tbe  Grand  Alliance  was  practically  done. 

In  onter  seeming,  the  Kcvolntion  of  1688  had  only  transferred 
tbe  sovereignty  over  England  from  James  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  actual  fact,  it  was  transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  King 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  From  the  moment  when  its  sole  right 
to  tax  the  nation  was  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  when 
its  own  resolve  settled  the  jiractica  of  granting  none  but  annual 
supplies  to  the  Crown,  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  became  the  supreme 
power  in  the  State.  It  was  impossible  permanently  to  suspend  its 
sittings,  or,  in  the  long  run,  to  oppose  its  will,  when  either  course 
must  end  in  leaving  the  Glovernment  penniless, in  breaking  np  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  randering  the  public  service  impossible. 
But  thongh  the  constitutional  change  was  complete,  the  machinery 
of  government  was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  political  life  which  such  a  change  brought  about.  How- 
ever powerful  the  will  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  might  be,  it  had 
no  means  of  bringing  its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  tbe  conduct 
of  public  afiairs.  The  Ministers  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not 
its  servants,  but  the  servants  of  tbe  Crown ;  it  was  from  the  King 
that  they  looked  for  direction,  and  to  the  King  they  held  them- 
selves responsible.  By  impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the 
Commons  could  force  a  Kmg  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contra- 
dicted their  will ;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to  replace 
the  fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who  would  carry  out  theii*  will. 
The  result  was  the  growth  of  a  temper  in  the  Lower  House  yfhich 
drove  William  and  his  Ministers  to  despair.  It  became  as  coiropt, 
as  jealous  of  power,  as  fickle  in  its  resolves,  as  factious  in.ep|i'il,as 
bodies  always  become  whose  conscionsnesa  of  the  possession  of 
power  is  untempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness  of  tbe  prac- 
tical diOicaUies  or  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  power  which 
they  possess.  It  grambled  at  the  ill  saccess  of  the  war,  at  the 
■nffermg  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the  Churchmen ; 
and  it  blamed  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it 
grumbled.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  policy  or  measures 
it  would  have  preferred.  Its  mood  changed,  as  William  bitterly 
complained,  with  every  hour.  It  was,  in  fact,  without  tbe  guid- 
ance of  recognized  leaders,  without  adequate  information,  and  des- 
titute of  that  organization  out  of  which  alone  a  definite  policy  can 
come.  Nothing  better  proves  the  jnbom  political  capacity  of  the 
English  mind  than  that  it  should  at  once  have  found  a  simple  anij 
effec|;ive  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  as  this.  The  credit  of  tbe  so- 
lution belongs  to  a  man  whose  political  char.icter  waa  of,  tbe  low- 
est type.  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  beea  a  Minister  in  the 
later  days  of  Charles  the  Second;  and  he  had  remained  Minister 
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throagh  almoat  all  tho  reign  of  James.  He  h&A  held  office  at  lost 
only  by  compliance  vith  the  worst  tyranny  of  htH  maBter,  and  b^ 
a  ttfigued  uonversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Bnt  the  niin 
otJameB  was  no  sooner  certain  than  he  had  secured  pardon  and 
protection  from  William  by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  to  whom 
he  had  sacriliced  his  conscienoe  and  his  honor.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sunderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public  obf>ervfltion  in 
a  country  retirement,  bat  at  this  crisiH  he  came  secretly  forward 
to  bring  his  nneqnaled  sagacity  to  the  aid  of  the  King.  His  conn- 
sel  was  to  recognize  practically  the  new  power  of  tne  Commons 
by  choosing  the  Ministei-s  of  the  Crown  eJtclusivety  from  among 
the  membei-H  of  the  party  which  was  strongest  in  the  Ijower  Honse. 
As  yet  no  Ministry,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  had  existed. 
Eacli  great  officer  of  State — Treasurer  or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy 
Seal — had  in  theory  been  independent  of  his  fellow-officers ;  each 
was  the  "  King's  servant,"  and  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his 
special  duties  to  the  King  alone.  From  time  to  time  one  Minister, 
l^e  Clarendon,  might  tower  above  the  rest  and  give  a  general  di- 
rection to  the  whole  course  of  government,  bat  the  predominance 
was  merely  personal,  and  never  permanent;  and  even  in  snch  s 
case  there  were  colleagues  who  were  ready  to  oppose  or  even  im- 
peach the  statesman  who  overshadowed  them.  It  was  common  for 
a  King  to  choose  or  dismiss  a  single  Mini!<ter  without  any  commn- 
nication  with  the  rest;  and  so  far  fiTim  aiming  at  ministenal  uni- 
ty, even  William  had  striven  to  reprodnce  in  the  Cabinet  itself  the 
balance  of  parties  which  prevailed  ontsideof  it.  Sunderland's  plan 
aimed  at  replacing  these  independent  Ministei-s  by  a  homogeneona 
Ministry,  chosen  from  the  same  party,  repi-esenting  the  same  een- 
timents,  and  bonnd  together  for  common  action  by  a  sense  of  re* 
sponsibility  and  loyalty  to  the  paity  to  which  it  belonged.  Not 
only  would  such  a  plan  secure  a  unity  of  administration  whicii 
bad  been  unknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an  organisation  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which  it  n&ver  had  before.  The  Ministers 
who  were  I'epreseutatives  of  the  majority  of  its  members  became 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  Honse.  Small  factions  were  drawn  to- 
gether into  the  two  great  parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown.  Above  all,  it  brought  about  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  way  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  long 
vexea  both  King  and  Commons.  The  new  Ministers  ceased  in  at] 
but  name  to  be  the  King's  servants.  They  became  simply  an  Ei- 
ecutive  Coramittea  representing  tho  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  capable  of  being  easily  set  aside  by  it 
and  replaced  by  a  similar  Committee  whenever  the  balance  of 
power  shifled  Irom  one  side  of  the  Honse  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment which  has  gone  on  from  Sunderland's  day  to  onr  own.  But 
though  William  showed  his  own  political  genius  in  nnderstanding 
and  adopting  Sunderland's  plan,  it  was  only  slowly  and  tentative- 
ly that  ne  ventured  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  tha 
temporary  reaction,  Sunderland  believed  that  the  balance  ofpolit* 
ical  power  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs.     Not  only  were 
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tbey  tbe  natoral  representative!  of  the  Diinoiplus  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  supporters  of  the  wsr,  but  tiiey  etood  f&r  above  their 
opponents  in  .Parliaments  17  and  administrative  talent.  At  their 
bead  stood  a  group  of  statesmen  whose  otuse  union  in  thought  and 
aolion  gained  them  tbe  name  of  the  Junto,  Kussell,  as  yet  the 
most  prominent  of  these,  was  tlie  victor  of  La  Uogue ;  Somers 
was  a  young  advocate  who  had  sprung  into  fame  by  his  defense 
of  the  Seven  Bishops ;  Lord  Wharton  was  known  as  the  most  dex- 
terous and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers ;  and  Montague  was 
fast  making  a  reputation  as  tbe  ablest  of  English  financiers.  In 
spite  of  such  cousiderations,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Will- 
iam would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  Whig 
Ministry  bnt  for  the  aUitude  wbiob  the  Tories  took  toward  the 
war.  lu  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  France,  the  war  still  languished 
and  the  Allies  stilt  failed  to  win  a  single  victory.  Aleanwhile  En- 
glish trade  was  all  bnt  ruined  by  tbe  French  privateers,  and  the  na- 
tion stood  aghast  at  the  growth  of  taxation.  The  Tories,  always 
cold  in  their  support  of  tbe  Grand  Alliance,  now  became  eagei'  for 
peace.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  htuid,  remained  resolute  in  their 
support  of  the  war.  William,  in  whose  mind  tbe  contest  with 
France  was  the  fii-st  object,  was  thus  driven  slowly  to  follow  Sun- 
derland's advice.  In  169S  he  dissolved  Parliament,  and  tbe  Wki^ 
tone  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  enabled  him  to  replace  bis 
Tory  Ministers  by  the  members  of  the  Junto.  Russell  went  to  the 
Admiralty,  Somers  was  named  Lord  Keeper,  Montague  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Shrewsbury  Secretsry  of  State.  The  changes 
were  gradually  made,  but  they  had  hardly  begun  when  their  effect 
was  felt.  The  House  of  Commons  took  a  new  tone.  The  Whig 
majority  of  its  members,  united  and  disciplined,  moved  quietly 
under  the  direction  of  their  leaders,  the  new  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Great  measures,  financial  and  constitutional,  passed  ran 
idly  through  Parliament.  The  Triennial  Bill  became  law.  in 
spite  of  tbe  efforts  of  the  Lords,  the  Commons  refused  to  renew 
lliB  bill  for  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  its  liberty  was  no  soon- 
er thus  recognized  as  legal  (1695)  than  the  recognition  was  at  once 
fallowed  by  tbe  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  public  prints.  To  meet 
the  financial  strain  of  the  war,  Montague  established  the  Bank  of 
England  (1694)  by  adopting  the  plan  which  Paterson,  a  Scotch 
adventurer,  had  brought  forward  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Bank.  The  subscribers  to  a  luan  of  £1,200,000  were  formed  into 
a  Company,  with  no  exclusive  privileges,  and  restricted  by  law 
from  lending  money  to  the  Crown  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
but  BO  great  had  been  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  that  in 
ten  days  the  list  of  subscribers  was  full.  A  new  source  of  power 
revealed  itself  in  the  discovery  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  na- 
tional credit ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Debt  gave  ^ 
new  security  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  whose  first  work 
would  have  been  the  repudiation  of  it.  With  even  greater  cour- 
age and  bardiy  less  originality  Montague  faced  tbe  great  difficulty 
of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  carried  out  its  reform.  The 
power  of  the  new  administration,  the  evidence  of  the  public  credit, 
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gave  strength  to  William  abroad  as  at  home.  In  1695  the  AlltaDce 
sncceeded  tor  the  first  time  in  winning  a  great  triumph  over  Fnnce 
in  tbe  capture  of  Namnr.  Eveo  in  the  troubled  year  which  fol- 
lowed, and  amid  the  distress  created  by  the  reform  of  the  curren- 
cy, WiHiam  wfis  able  to  hold  tbe  French  at  bay.  But  the  war 
was  fast  drawing  to  &  close.  Lewis  waa  aimply  fighting  to  aecnre 
more  favorable  terras,  and  William,  though  he  held  that  "  the  only 
way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  oar  awords  in  our  hands,"  wu 
almost  as  eager  as  Lewis  for  a  peace  which  would  leave  him  free 
to  deal  with  a  question  which  the  health  of  the  King  of  Spain  now 
brought  every  day  closer — the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  obataclea  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
an  accommodation  by  Spain  and  the  Empire  were  set  aside  by  a 
private  negotiation  between  William  and  Lewis,  and  the  year  1697 
saw  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Peace  of  Ryewiclc.  In  spite  of  failure 
and  defeat  in  tbe  field,  William's  policy  had  won.  Tbe  victories 
of  France  remained  barren  in  the  face  of  a  united  Europe;  and 
her  exhanstioo  forced  her,  for  the  first  time  since  Richelieu's  day, 
to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  Empire  waa  satisfied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  every  annexation,  save  that  of 
Strasbourg,  which  she  bad  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimegnen. 
To  Spain  Lewis  restored  Lnxemburg  and  all  the  conquests  he  had 
made  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.  Tbe  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  replaced  in  his  dominions.  What  was  a  far  heavier  humilia- 
tion to  Lewis  personally  was  his  abandonment  of  the  Stuart  canse 
and  his  recognition  of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  Peaco 
of  Ryswick  was  thus  the  final  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  conspir- 
acy which  had  ^one  on  betweeil  Lewis  and  the  Stuarts  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Dover — the  conspiracy  to  turn  England  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  country  and  into  a  dependency  of  franco. 

BeeU*H  IX.-n*rlb*roncb.   169B-1T1S. 

{Aalhonlia. — Lord  Macanky'a  great  work,  vbich  pracScally  endi  at  the  Penes 
of  liyswick,  has  been  continued  bj  Lord  Stanhope  ("History  of  England  undet 
Queen  Anne")  daring  thU  period.  £'or  Harlborongh  himself  tbe  mHin  BUthoriti 
niut  be  the  Doka'a  biogn^Ahy  bj  Arcbdeecon  Coxe,  with  his  Siepatches.  The 
French  side  of  the  war  end  oegoliBtions  lias  been  careTuUj-  given  bj  M.  Hartin 
("Histoire  de  France")  in  what  is  the  most  nccarate  aod  judicious  portion  of  hia 
irork.  Swift's  political  tracts  and  Bolingbroke's  correspondence  are  of  great  ica- 
portaikce  for  the  lamr  part  of  this  period.] 


What  bad  bowed  the  pride  of  Lewis  to  the  humiliating  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  not  so  much  the  exhaustion  ofFrance 
as  the  need  of  preparing  for  a  new  and  greater  struggle.  The 
death  of  tbe  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second,  was  anown  to 
be  at  hand;  and  with  him  ended  tbe  male  line  of  tbe  Austrian 
princes,  who  for  two  hundred  years  bad  occupied  tbe  Spanish 
throne.  How  strangely  Spain  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  in 
Europe  the  wars  of  Lewis  had  abundantly  shown,  but  so  vast  was 
the  extent  of  its  empire,  so  enormous  tbe  rcsoarces  which  still  re- 
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inained  to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  raler  men  believed  its  old 
pover  would  at  once  return.  Ita  sovereign  was  still  master  of 
some  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New — of 
Spain  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Southern  America,  of  the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  To  add  such  a  dominion  as  this  to  the  dominion  either  of 
Lewis  or  of  the  Emperor  wonid  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of 
European  independence  which  William  had  wrought;  and  it  was 
with  a  view  to  prevent  either  of  these  results  that  William  freed 
his  hands  by  the  Peace  of  Ryawick.  At  this  moment  the  claim- 
anU  of  the  Spanish  succeBeion  were  three :  the  Danphln,  a  son  of 
the  Spanish  King's  elder  sister;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  son 
of  Charles's  aunt.  In  strict  law — if  there  had  been  any  law  really 
applicable  to  the  matter — the  claim  of  the  last  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three ;  for  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin  was  barred  by  an  ex- 
press rennnciation  of  all  right  to  the  HucceBsion  at  his  mother's 
marriage  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a  renunciation  which  had  been 
ratified  at  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  a  similar  renunciation 
barred  the  claim  of  the  Bavarian  candidate.  The  claim  of  the 
Emperor  was  more  remote  in  blood,  but  it  was  barred  by  no  re- 
nunciation. William,  however,  was  as  resolute  in  the  interests  of 
Europe  to  repnlse  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  as  to  repulse  that  of 
Ltiwis;  and  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the  Austrian  succession 
was  inevitable  if  the  war  continued  and  Spain  remained  a  member 
of  the  Qrand  Alliance,  in  arms  against  France  and  leagued  with 
the  Emperor,  whiuh  made  him  suddenly  conclude  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick.  Had  England  and  Holland  shared  William's  temper, 
be  would  have  insisted  on  the  succession  of  the  Electoral  Prmce 
to  the  whole  Spanish  domiiiionB.  But  both  were  weary  of  war. 
In  England  the  peace  was  at  once  fallowed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
army  at  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ten  thouitand 
men;  and  a  clamor  had  already  begun  for  the  disbanding  even  of 
these.  It  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  two  rival  claimants  to  a 
waiver  of  their  claimx,  and  by  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  conclud* 
ed  in  1698,  between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  the  succession 
of  the  Electoi-al  Prince  was  rceogniepd  on  condition  of  the  cession 
by  Spain  of  its  Italian  possessions  to  his  two  rivals.  The  Milanese 
would  thus  pass  to  the  Emperor,  the  Two  Sicilies  with  the  border 
province  of  Guipuscoa  to  France.  But  the  arrangement  was  hard- 
ly concluded  when  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince  made  the 
Treaty  waste  paper.  Austria  and  France  were  left  face  to  face, 
and  a  tenible  struggle,  in  which  the  suooess  of  either  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  independenoe  of  Europe,  seemed  unavoidable. 
The  peril  was  greater  that  the  temper  of  England  led  William 
without  the  means  of  backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffering 
which  the  war  had  caused  to  the  merchant  class,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  debt  and  taxation  it  entailed,  were  awaking  every  day  a 
more  bitter  resentment  in  the  people,  and  the  general  discontent 
avenged  itself  on  William  and  the  party  who  had  backed  his  pol- 
icy.   The  King's  prodigal  grants  of  orown-lands  to  bis  Dutch  fa- 
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voiites,  hie  cold  and  sullen  deinennor,  bis  endeavor  to  maintain  tlie 
standing  a.rmy,  robbed  liini  of  whatever  popularity  he  still  retata- 
ed.  The  Wbig  Junto  lost  hold  on  the  Commous.  Montagae  was 
driven  from  his  uost,  Somers  was  unscrupulously  attacked,  and 
even  the  boldest  Whigs  shrank  from  accepting  office.  William's 
earnest  entreaty  could  not  turn  the  Farliauieut  from  its  resolve 
to  Rend  his  Dutitli  guards  out  of  the  couutry,  and  to  reduce  t)i« 
army  from  ten  thousand  men  to  seven.  'I  he  navy,  which  bad 
numbered  foity  thousand  sailors  during  the  war,  was  at  the  name 
time  out  down  to  eight  How  much  William's  bMids  were  weak- 
ened by  this  peace-temper  of  England  was  shown  by  the  Second 
Partition  Ti-eaty,  which  was  concluded  in  1700  between  the  three 
powers.  By  this,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
tuned  to  join  in  the  Treaty  or  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Indies  were 
assigned  to  his  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  But 
tite  compensation  granted  to  France  was  now  increased.  To  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  added  the  Duchy  of  LoiTaine,  whose  Duke  vas 
transferred  to  the  Uilanese.  II' the  Emperor  still  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  come  into  the  Treaty,  his  share  was  to  pass  to  another 
unnamed  prince,  who  was  probably  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Emperor  still  protested,  but  his  protest  was  of  little  mo- 
ment BO  long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers  held  firmly 
together.  Nor  was  the  bitter  resentment  of  Spain  of  more  avail. 
The  Spaniards  cared  little  whether  a  French  or  an  Aiistrtan  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  but  their  pride  i-evolted  against 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian 
dependencies.  Even  the  miserable  King  shared  the  anger  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  will  wrested  from  him  by  the  factions  which  wran- 
gled over  bis  death-bed  beqneathed  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain 
to  a  grandson  of  Lewis,  the  Dnke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was  so  recent,  and  the  risk  of 
accepting  this  bequest  so  great,  that  Lewis  would  hardly  have  re- 
solved on  it  bat  for  his  belief  that  the  temper  of  England  must 
necessarily  render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one.  Never,  in 
fact,  had  EngUnd  been  so  averse  to  war.  So  strong  was  the 
antipathy  to  William's  foreign  policy  that  men  openly  approved 
of  what  Lewis  had  done.  Hardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded 
the  succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  he  was,  would  ss  they  be- 
lieved soon  be  turned  into  a  Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of 
events.  The  succession  of  the  Dulce  of  Anjon  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  far  better  than  the  increase  of  power  which  Franoc  would 
have  derived  from  the  cessions  of  tlie  last  Treaty  of  Partition,  ces- 
sions which  would  have  turned  the  Ue  d  iter  ran  ean,  it  was  said,  into 
a  French  lake.  "It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  William  wrote  bit- 
terly, "that  almost  every  one  rejoices  that  France  has  preferred 
the  will  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was  at 
his  rival's  breach  of  laith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it.  In 
1701  the  Duke  of  Anjou  peaceably  entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis 

tirondly  boasted  that  henceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees.  The 
ife-work  of  William  seemed  undone.    He  knew  himself  to  be  dy 
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iug.  His  cough  was  incesBarit,  his  eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  fi'ame 
so  weait  that  he  could  hardly  g«t  into  his  coach.  But  never  had 
he  ahowD  himself  so  f^eat.  His  courage  rose  with  every  difficulty. 
Uis  temper  grew  cooler  and  more  serene  with  every  insnlt.  His 
larze  and  clear-sighted  intellect  looked  throitsh  tne  temporary 
emban-assmeiits  ot  French  diplomacy  and  English  faction  to  the 
ereat  luterests  which  would  in  the  end  determine  the  course  oi 
European  politics.  Abroad  and  at  home  all  seemed  to  go  against 
him.  For  the  moment  he  had  no  ally  siive  Holland,  for  Spain  was 
now  united  with  Ijewis,and  the  Elector  of  Uavaria,who  held  charge 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  on  whom  William  had  connted, 
joined  the  French  side  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King 
in  Brussels.  The  attitude  of  Bavaria  divided  Germany  and  held 
the  House  of  Austria  in  check.  In  England  the  new  Parliament 
was  crowded  with  Tories,  who  were  resolute  against  war;  and 
William  was  forced  iu  1701  to  name  a  Tory  Ministry  with  Lord 
Godolphin  at  its  head,  which  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  the  new 
King  of  Spain.  As  even  Holland  did  this,  William  was  forced  to 
submit.  He  could  only  count  on  France  to  help  him,  and  he  did 
not  count  in  vain.  Bitter  as  the  strife  of  Whig  and  Tory  might 
be  in  England,  there  were  two  things  on  which  Whig  and  Tory 
were  agreed.  Neither  would  suffer  France  to  occupy  the  Nether- 
hnds.  Neither  would  endure  a  French  attack  on  the  Protestant 
snccesBion  which  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  established.  But 
the  greed  of  Lewis  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  this 
hour  of  good-tuck.  The  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  Netherlands  were 
weak,  and  in  the  name  of  his  grandson  he  introduced  French  troops 
into  town  oXxgt  town.  The  ^iglisb  Parliament  at  once  acquiesced 
in  William's  demand  for  their  withdrawal;  but  the  demand  was 
haughtily  rejected.  Holland,  fearful  of  invasion  as  the  French 
troops  gathered  on  her  fi-ontier,  appealed  to  England  for  aid,  and 
the  Tory  party  in  the  Parliament  saw  with  helpless  rage  that  they 
were  silently  drifting  into  war.  They  impeached  the  leading 
members  of  the  Junto  for  their  share  m  the  Paitition  Treaties ; 
they  insulted  William,  and  delayed  the  supplies.  But  outside  the 
House  of  Commons  the  tide  of  national  feeling  rose  as  the  designs 
of  Lewis  grew  clearer  and  a  great  French  fleet  gathered  in  the 
Chaimel.  Its  aim  was  revealed  by  the  disolosure  of  a  fresh  Jaco- 
bite plot,  the  proofs  of  which  were  laid  betbre  Parliament.  Even 
the  House  of  Commons  took  tire.  The  fleet  was  raised  to  thirty 
thonsand  men,  the  army  to  ten  thonsand,  and  Kent  sent  np  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  factious  measures  by  which  the  Tories  still 
"'niggled  against  the  King's  policy,  and  a  prayer  "  that  addresses 
■night  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply."  William  was  encouraged 
by.  these  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  to  dispatch  an  English  force 
to  Holland,  and  to  conclude  a  seuret  treaty  with  Holland  and  the 
Empire  for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  France,  and  of 
the  Sicilies  and  Milanese  from  Spaia  Bnt  England  at  lai^  was 
still  clinging  desperately  to  peace,  when  Lewis  by  a  sndden  act 
forced  it  into  war.  He  had  acknowledged  William  as  King  in  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  pledged  himself'  to  oppose  all  attacks  on 
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his  tlirone.  He  now  entered  the  bedeharober  at  St.  Greraiains 
where  James  was  breathing  his  last,  and  promieed  to  acknowledge 
his  son  at  liia  death  as  Kids  of  En^laod,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  promise  was,  in  fact,  a  deolaration  of  war,  and  in  a  momeDt 
all  England  was  nnanimoaB  in  accepting  the  oballenge.  The  iasae 
Lewis  bad  raised  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  European  politics,  bat 
the  question  whether  the  worlc  of  the  Kevoiution  should  be  un- 
done, and  whether  Catholicism  and  despotism  sliould  be  replaced 
on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France.  On  snch  a  ques- 
tion as  thia  there  was  no  difference  between  Toiy  and  Whig.  Not 
a  word  of  protest  had  been  uttered  when  the  death  of  the  last  liv- 
ing child  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  followed  in  1701  by  the  passing 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement  which,  setting  aside  not  only  the  pretend- 
ed Prince  of  Wales  and  a  younger  daughter  of  James  the  Second, 
but  the  Dachess  of  Savoy,  a  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  aud 
other  claimants  nearer  in  blood,  as  disqualified  by  their  profession 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  vested  the  right  to  the  crown  in  Sophia, 
El ectresE-Do wager  of  Hanover,  a  child  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  a  granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  Protestants,  The  same  national  union  showed  itself  in  the 
King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague,  where  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Empire,  Holland,  and 
the  United  Provinces  had  rewarded  William's  patience  and  skill. 
The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  German  States.  The  Parliament  which  Will- 
iam summoned  in  1702,  though  still  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to 
his  stirring  appeal  by  voting  foily  thousand  men  for  the  war. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  his 
taking  the  field,  and  he  was  forced  to  intrust  the  war  in  the  Neth- 
erlands to  the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
a  great  command.  John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  bom 
in  16S0,the  son  of  a  Devonshire  Cavalier,  whose  dausbter  became 
at  the  Restoration  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  siiame  of 
Arabella  did  more,  perhaps,  than  her  father's  loyalty  to  win  for 
her  brother  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Guards;  and  after  five 
years'  service  abroad  under  Turenne,  the  young  captain  became 
colonel  of  an  English  regiment  which  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  France.  He  bad  already  shown  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
soldier — an  unruffled  courage,  a  bold  and  venturous  temper  held 
in  cbeok  by  a  cool  and  serene  judgment,  a  vigilance  and  capacity 
for  enduring  fatigue  which  never  forsook  him.  In  later  years  he 
was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  reconnoitring,  and  at  Blen- 
heim he  remained  on  horseback  for  fifteen  houra.  But  courage  and 
skill  in  arms  did  less  for  Churchill  on  his  retnm  to  the  Kigiish 
Court  than  his  personal  beauty.  In  the  French  camp  he  had  been 
known  as  "  the  handsome  Englishman,"  and  his  manners  were  as 
winning  as  his  person.  Even  in  age  fats  address  was  almost  irre- 
sistible ;  "  ho  engrossed  the  graces,"  says  Chesterfield ;  and  his  air 
never  lost  the  indolent  sweetness  which  won  the  favor  of  Lady 
Castleroaine.  A  present  of  £6000  from  the  King's  mistress  laid 
<  the  fonndation  of  a  fortnne  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatnesi,  as  the 
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prudent  forethoaght  of  the  baodaome  ronDg  soldier  hardened  into 
the  avarice  of  age.  But  it  was  to  the  Dnko  of  York  that  Churchill 
looked  for  advancement,  and  he  earned  it  by  the  fidelity  with 
which  as  a  member  of  bis  hoasehold  he  clang  to  the  Dnke's  for- 
tunes during  the  dark  days  of  the  Plot.  He  followed  James  to 
Edinburgh  and  the  Ha|;ne,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer^e  on  hie 
return  and  rewarded  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Life  Guards, 
The  service  be  rendered  bis  master  after  bis  accession  by  saving 
the  Royal  army  from  a  surprise  at  Sedgemoor  wonld  have  been 
yet  more  splendidly  acknowledged  but  for  the  King's  bigotry. 
In  spite  of  his  master's  personal  solicitations,  Chnrchill  remained 
true  to  Protestantism.  But  be  knew  James  too  well  to  count  on 
further  favor;  and  no  sentiment  of  gratitude  hindered  him  from 
corresponding  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  planning  a  mutiny 
in  the  army  gathered  to  oppose  him  which  would  have  brought 
the  King  a  prisoner  into  the  Prince's  camp.  His  plot  broke  down, 
bat  his  desertion  proved  fatal  to  the  Royal  cause ;  and  the  service 
which  be  bad  rendered  to  William,  base  as  it  was,  was  too  price- 
less to  miss  its  reward.  Chnrchill  became  Earl  of  Marlborough ; 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  force  during  the  Irish  war,  where  his 
rapid  Buccesses  fit  once  won  William's  regai-d,  and  he  was  given 
high  command  in  the  army  of  Flanders.  But  the  treason  which 
Marlborough  had  plotted  against  James  was  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  treason  which  he  soon  plotted  against  William.  Great 
as  was  bis  greed  of  gold,  he  bad  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  penni- 
less beauty  of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant 
temper  was  strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  re- 
taining love.  Marlborough's  a&botion  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  the  dark  web  of  his  career.  Id  the  midst  of  his 
marches  and  from  the  very  battle-field  he  writes  to  his  wife  with 
the  same  passionate  tenderness.  The  composm-e  which  no  danger 
or  hatred  conid  ruffle  broke  down  into  almost  womanish  depression 
at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or  at  any  burst  of  her  violent  hu- 
mor. He  never  left  her  without  a  pang.  "  I  did  for  a  great  while 
with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  once  wrote  to  her 
after  setting  out  on  a  campaign, "  in  hopes  that  I  might  have  had 
one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  woman  who  in- 
spired Marlborough  with  a  love  like  this  bound  to  her  the  weak 
and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne,  The  two  friends  threw 
off  the  restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "Mrs.  Free- 
man" and  **  Mrs,  Morley,"  It  was  through  the  influence  of  his 
wife  that  Churchill  induced  Anne  to  desert  her  father  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  it  was  on  the  same  influence  that  his  ambition  count- 
ed in  its  designs  against  William.  His  plan  was  simply  to  drive 
the  King  from  the  throne  by  backing  the  Tories  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war,  aa  welt  as  by  stirring  to  frensy  the  English  hatred 
of  foreigners,  and  to  seat  Anne  in  his  place.  The  discovery  of  his 
designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst  of  nnusnal  resentment.  "  Were 
I  ana  my  Lord  Marlborough  private  persons,"  William  exclaimed, 
"  the  sword  wonld  bare  to  settle  between  us."  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  strip  the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command,  and  drive  bis  wife 
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from  St.  James's.  Anne  followed  lier  fftvorite,  and  tlie  oonit  of 
the  Princess  became  the  centre  of  the  Torv  opposition ;  while 
Marlborough  opened  a  correapoadenoe  with  James,  and  weot  far 
beyond  his  fellow-traitors  in  baseness  by  revealing  to  him,  and 
through  him  to  France,  the  war  projects  of  the  English  Cabinet. 

The  death  of  Mary  forced  William  to  recall  Aiue,  who  had  now 
become  his  successor ;  and  with  Anne  the  MarlboroDglis  returned, 
to  CourL  The  King  could  not  bend  himself  to  trust  the  £arl 
again ;  but  as  denth  drew  near  he  saw  in  him  the  one  man  whose 
Hplendid  talents  fitted  him,  in  spite  of  the  baseness  and  treaaon  of 
his  life,  to  rule  England  and  direct  the  Grand  Alliance  in  his  stead. 
Ho  put  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  the 
Earl  had  only  just  taken  the  command  when,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1  702,  a  fall  from  hie  horse  proved  fatal  to  the  broken  framo 
of  the  Kin<;.  "  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  delivered  out  of  my  troubles,"  the  dying  man  whis- 
pered to  Portland, "  but  I  own  I  nee  another  scene,  and  could  wish 
to  live  a  little  longer."  He  knew,  however,  that  the  wish  was 
vain,  and  commended  Marlboroagh  to  Anne  as  the  fittest  persoa 
to  lead  her  armies  and  guide  her  counsels.  Anne's  seal  needed  no 
(|uiokening.  Three  days  after  her  accession  on  the  6th  of  March, 
the  Earl  was  named  Captain-General  of  the  English  forces  at  borne 
and  abroad,  and  intrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  war. 
His  supremacy  over  home  affairs  was  secured  by  the  elevation  of 
Lord  <3odolpli)n,  a  skilled  financier  and  a  close  friend  of  Marlboro 
oiigli,  to  the  poet  of  Lord  Treasurer.  The  Queen's  affection  for 
his  wife  insured  him  the  support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment  when 
Anne's  personal  popularity  gave  the  Crown  a  new  weight  with 
the  nation.  In  England,  indeed,  party  feeling  for  the  moment  died 
away.  The  Tories  were  won  over  to  the  war  now  that  it  was 
w^ed  by  a  Tory  general;  and  the  Whigs  were  ready  to  back 
even  a  Tory  general  in  waging  a  Whig  war.  Abroad,  William's 
death  shook  the  Grand  Alliance  to  its  base;  and  even  Holland 
wavei-ed  in  dread  of  being  deserted  by  England  in  the  coming 
stm^le.  But  Uie  decision  of  Marlborough  soon  did  awsr  with 
this  distrust.  Anne  was  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  ner  re- 
solve to  pursue  with  energy  the  policy  of  her  predecessor.  The 
Tory  Parliament  was  brought  to  sanction  vigorous  measures  for. 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  new  general  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  well  aa  of  the  En- 
glish forces,  and  drew  the  German  powers  into  the  Confederacy 
with  a  skill  and  adroitness  which  eveii  William  might  have  en- 
vied. Never  was  greatness  more  quickly  recognized  than  in  the 
case  of  Marlborough.  In  a  few  months  he  was  regarded  by  all  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  prinoes  whose  jeal on sy  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  William  yielded  without  a  struggle  to 
the  connsels  of  his  successor.  The  temper,  indeed,  of  Marlborough 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  bead  of  a  great  confedet^ 
aoy.  Like  William,  he  owed  little  of  his  power  to  any  early  train- 
ing. The  trace  of  his  neglected  education  was  seen  to  the  laat  in 
his  reluctance  to  write.     "  Of  all  thinga,"  he  said  to  his  wife, "  I 
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do  not  love  writing."  To  pen  x  dispatch,  indeed,  was  a  far  great- 
er trouble  to  liim  tnan  to  plan  a  campaign.  But  nature  had  given 
biin  qoaltties  whiuh  in  other  men  spring  spectallf  from  culture. 
His  capacity  for  budness  vae  iromense.  Daring  the  next  ten 
years  he  aasumed  the  general  direction  of  the  war  in  Flanders  and 
in  Spain.  He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  the 
Allies.  He  watched  over  the  shilling  phases  of  English  politics. 
He  had  to  cross  the  Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the 
Cabinet,  or  to  hnrry  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of 
Electoral  troops  from  Brandenbnrs.  At  the  same  moment  he  was 
reconciling  the  Emperor  with  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  stirring 
the  Calvinists  of  the  Cevennea  into  revolt,  arranging  the  aflTaii-s  of 
Portngal,  and  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
But  his  air  showed  no  trace  of  fatigne  or  haste  or  Texation.  He 
retained  to  the  last  the  indolent  grace  of  his  yonth.  His  natural 
dignity  was  never  raffled  by  an  ontbreak  of  temper.  Amid  the 
storm  of  battle  men  saw  him,  "without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the 
least  hnrry,  giving  bis  orders  with  all  the  caimtteas  imaginable." 
In  tbe  Cabinet  he  was  as  cool  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  met  with 
the  same  eqnable  serenity  the  pettiness  of  the  German  princes, 
the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the  ignorant  opposition  of  his  oflicei-fi, 
the  libels  of  his  political  opponents.  There  was  a  touch  of  irony 
in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he  sometimes  solved  problems 
which  had  baffled  cabinets.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  among  the  Allies,  but  all  difflctilty  will)  him  ceased 
when  Martborongh  rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  handed  to  bim  a 
napkin.  Chnrchill's  composure  rested  partly,  indeed,  on  a  pride 
which  could  not  stoop  to  hare  the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of 
meaner  men.  In  the  bitter  moments  before  his  fall  he  bade  Go- 
dolphin  bum  some  quernlous  letters  which  the  persecution  of  his 
opponents  bad  wning  from  him.  "My  desire  is  that  the  world 
may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy  man,  for  I 
think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."  Bnt  in  great  raeasiii'e 
it  sprang  from  the  purely  intellectnal  temper  of  his  mind.  His 
passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one  sentiment  which  tinged  the  color- 
less  light  in  which  his  understanding  moved.  In  alt  else  he  wak 
without  love  or  hate,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  pri- 
vate lite  he  was  a  humane  and  compassionate  man ;  out  if  his  po- 
sition required  it,  he  could  betmy  Englishmen  to  denth  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  St.  Gennains,  or  lead  his  army  to  a  butchery  such 
as  that  of  Malplaqnet.  Of  honor  or  the  finer  sentiments  of -roan- 
kind  he  knew  nothing ;  and  he  turned  without  a  shock  from  guid- 
ing Europe  and  winning  great  victories  to  henp  up  a  matohless 
fortune  by  peculation  and  greed.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance 
of  B  man  of  real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  money's  sake 
Tlie  passions  which  stirred  the  men  aronnd  him,  whether  noble  or 
ignoble,  were  to  him  simply  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem 
which  had  to  be  solved  by  patience.  "  Patience  will  overcome  all 
tbings,"  he  writes  again  and  again,  '*As  I  think  most  things  are 
governed  by  destiny,  having  done  all  things  we  thonld  submit 
with  patience." 
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Ab  a  BtateBman,  the  high  qualitieB  of  Marlborough  were  owned 
by  his  bitterest  foes,  "  Over  the  Confedento^,"  says  Bolingbroke, 
"he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  acc|nired  bv  ment  and  management  % 
more  decided  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  anthoritj,  and 
even  the  orown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  King  William." 
But  great  as  he  was  in  the  council,  he  was  even  greater  in  the 
field.  He  stands  alone  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  a 
captain  whose  victories  began  at  an  age  when  the  work  of  most 
men  is  done.  Though  he  served  as  a  young  officer  nnder  Tarenne 
and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  he  had  held 
no  great  command  till  he  took  the  field  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  He  stands  alone,  too,  in  his  unbroken  ^rood-fortane. 
Voltaire  notes  that  he  never  besieged  a  fortress  which  he  did  not 
take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His  difficulties 
cane  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
his  owD  allies.  He  was  never  defeated  in  the  field,  but  viotorr 
after  victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  incapacity  of  his  offi- 
cers or  the  Btnbbomness  of  the  Dutch.  What  startled  the  caa- 
tioQB  strategists  of  bis  day  was  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  his  plans. 
Old  aa  he  was,  Marlborough's  designs  had  'from  the  first  all  the 
dash  and  boldness  of  youth.  On  taking  the  field  in  1702  he  at 
onoe  resolved  to  force  a  battle  in  the  heart  of  Brabant.  The. plait 
was  foiled  by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies;  but  his  resolute 
advBDce  across  the  Ueuse  drew  the  French  forces  fbom  that  river, 
and  enabled  him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress  in  a  series  of 
sieges.  The  surrender  of  Li4ffe  closed  a  campaign  which  cnt  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  freed  Holland  from  alt  dan< 
ger  of  an  invasion.  The  successes  of  Marlborough  had  been  brought 
into  bolder  reliof  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  other  qunrters. 
In  Italy  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  showed  his  powers  by  a  sur- 
prise of  the  French  army  at  Cremona,  but  no  real  successes  had 
been  won.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast  ended  in  fail- 
ure. In  Germany  the  Bavarians  joined  the  Fi«nch,  and  the  united 
armies  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this  (quarter 
that  Lewis  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  In  the  s|»ing  of  ITOS  a 
fresh  army  under  Marshal  VillarB  again  relieved  the  Elector  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  armies,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  hindered  the  joint  armies  from 
marching  on  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  dep- 
uties served  Lewis  well  in  the  Low  CouDtriea.  Marlborough  had 
been  created  Duke,  and  munificently  rewarded  for  his  servicea  in 
the  previous  year,  but  his  hopes  in  this  second  campaign  were 
foiled  by.  the  deputies  of  the  States-General  Serene  as  his  tem- 
per was,  it  broke  down  before  their  refusal  to  eo-operate  in  an 
attack  on  Antwerp  and  French  Flanders;  and  the  prayers  of  Go- 
dolphin  and  of  the  pensionary  Ueinsins  atone  indnced  him  to 
withdraw  his  offer  of  resignation.  But  in  spite  of  viotories  on  the 
Danube,  the  blunders  of  his  adversaries  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sud- 
den aid  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  diffi- 
culties of  Lewis,  were  hourly  inoreasing.  The  accession  of  Savoy 
to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in  Italy  with  destrnc- 
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tioo.  That  of  Portugal  gave  the  Allies  a  liase  of  operations  aguDBt 
Spain.  Hia  energy,  however,  rose  with  the  pressure,  and  while  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  was  dis- 
patched against  Fortugai,  three  small  armies  closed  around  Savoy. 
The  flower  of  the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria  on 
the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

■  The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlborough  at  the  opening 
of  1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  return ;  but  the  seoreoy  and  boldness 
of  the  Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.  The 
French  army  in  Flanders  saw  in  his  march  upon  Mainz  only  a 
transfer  of  the  war  into  Elsass.  The  Dutch  were  lured  into  suf- 
fering their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  far  from  Flanders  as  Coblentz 
by  pi'oposals  of  a  campaign  on  the  Mosella  It  was  only  when 
Marlborough  crossed  the  Secknr  and  struck  through  the  heart  of 
Germany  for  the  Danube  that  the  true  aim  of  his  operations  was 
revealed.  After  struggling  through  the  hill-country  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Frince  of  Baden, 
stormed  tJie  heights  of  Donauwijrtb,  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Lech,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  The  crisis  drew 
the  two  armies  which  were  facing  one  another  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
to  the  scene.  The  arrival  of  Marshal  Tallard  with  thirty  thousand 
French  troops  saved  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  fi-om 
the  need  of  submission ;  but  the  junction  of  his  opponent.  Prince 
Eugeue,  with  Marlborough  raised  the  contending  torces  again  to 
an  equality,  and  after  a  k-nr  marches  the  armies  met  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  Hochst&dt  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their  names  to 
the  battle.  In  one  respect  the  straggle  which  followed  stands  al- 
most unrivaled  in  history,  fur  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was 
represented  in  the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Han> 
ovcrians,  Danes,  WOrtembergers,  and  Auatrians  who  followed  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered 
like  their  opponents  some  fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little 
stream  which  ran  through  swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.  The 
position  was  a  strong  one,  for  its  front  was  covered  by  the  swamp. 
Its  right  by  the  Danube,  its'  left  by  the  hill-oountry  in  which  the 
■stream  rose ;  and  Tallard  had  not  only  intrenched  himself,  but  was 
far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But  for  once  Marlborough's 
hands  were  free;  "I  have  great  reason,"  he  wrote  calmly  home, 
"to  hope  that  every  thing  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  difierent  from  what 
it  was  in  Flanders,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  every  thing  I  undertook."  So  formidable  were 
the  obstacles,  however,  that  thoagh  the  Allies  were  in  motion  at 
sunrise  on  the  13th  of  August,  it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene, 
who  commanded  on  the  right,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream. 
The  English  foot  at  once  forded  it  on  the  left  and  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheim,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  French  infantry  were 
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intrenched ;  but  after  a  furious  ntrnggle  the  attack  was  repulsed, 
while  asgallautaresiitanceattheother  end  of  the  line  held  Eiigene 
incheuk.  The  centre,  however,  which  the  French  believed  to  be  un- 
assailable, had  been  chosen  by  Marlborough  for  the  chief  point  of  at- 
tack, and  b;  makinir  an  artificial  road  across  the  morass  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  throw  his  eight  thousand  horsemen  on  the  French  hone 
which  lay  covei-ed  by  it.  Two  desperate  charges  which  the  Duke 
headed  in  person  decided  the  day.  The  French  centre  was  flunsbaclc 
on  the  Danube  and  forced  to  surrender.  Their  left  fell  back  in  con- 
m  on  Hoohstildt;  their  right,  cooped  up  in  Blindheim  and  cut  off 
I  retreat,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  defeated  army  only 
twenty  thousand  escaped.  Twelve  thousand  were  slain,  fourteen 
thouitand  were  captured.  Germany  was  finally  freed  from  the 
French ;  and  Marlborough,  who  follon'ed  the  wreck  of  the  French 
host  in  its  flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Lower 
Mosflle.  But  the  loss  of  France  could  not  be  measured  by  men  or 
fortresses,  A  hundred  victories  since  Rocroi  had  taught  the  world 
to  rvgard  the  French  army  as  in  vincible,  when  Blenheim  and  the  snr- 
reiider  of  the  flower  of  the  French  soldiery  broke  the  spell.  From 
that  moment  the  teri'or  of  victory  passed  to  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
and  "Malbrook"  became  a  name  of  fear  to  every  child  in  Fmnce; 
In  England  itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aided  to  bring  about 
a  great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  affairs.  With  the  progress 
of  the  struggle  the  Tory  party  had  slowly  dnfted  back  again  into 
its  old  antipathy  to  a  "  Whig  war."  Marlborough  sirore  to  bind 
them  to  his  policy  by  supporting  in  1702  and  ITOS  n  hill  against 
occasional  conformity,  which  excluded  the  Nonconformist*  yet 
more  rigidly  from  all  municipal  rights,  and  by  allowing  the  Queen 
to  set  aside  the  tenths  and  tirst-fiiiita  hitherto  paid  by  the  clci^y 
to  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices. 
The  fund  still  bears  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  But  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  steadily  resisted  by  the 
Lords^  and  Marlborough's  efforts  to  bend  the  Tory  Ministers  to  a 
8n)iport  of  the  war  were  every  day  mtfre  fraitless.  The  higher 
Tones,  with  Lord  Nottingham  at  their  bend,  who  had  thrown  every 
obstncttt  they  could  in  the  way  of  its  continnanctf,  at  last  quitted 
office  in  1T04,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them  by  Tories  of  n  more 
mojlcrate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favor  of  the  war:  by  Robert 
Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Uenrv  St.  John,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Secretary  of  War.  The  Duke's 
march  into  Germany  embittered  the  political  strife.  The  Tories 
and  .Tacobitea  threatened,  if  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his  head 
to  the  blook,  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  saved  him  from 
political  ntin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  dnfted  from 
his  own  party  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  polify.  He 
availed  hmiself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  to  dissolve 
Parliament ;  the  elections  of  1 706,  bh  he  hoped,  returned  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  war,  and  th«  efforts  of  Marlhorongh  brousht 
about  a  coalition  between  the  Whig  Junto  and  the  moderate  To- 
ries who  still  clung  to  him  which  foiled  the  bitter  attacks  of  thv 
peace  party.     The  support  of  the  Whigs  was  pnnrhaaed  by  mak- 
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iag  a  Whi^r,  William  Cowper,  Lord  Keeper,  and  eending  Lord  Suu- 
dvrlaiid  as  Envoy  tn  Vienna.  Afailborough  at  last  felt  secure  at 
home ;  but  be  had  tu  bear  disappoiiitineiit  abroad.  His  plan  of 
attack  along  the  liue  ol'  the  Moaelle  was  defeated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Impei'iiil  army  to  join  him.  When  he  entered  the  Freoob 
lines  acroas  the  Uyle,  the  Dutch  generals  withdrew  their  troops ; 
and  his  proposal  to  attack  tlie  Duke  of  Vllleroy  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of 
the  States  with  cries  of  "murder"  and  "massaore,"  Even  Marl- 
borough's coniposare  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow.  "  Had  I 
had  the  same  power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home, "  I  could 
have  won  a  greater  victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  com- 
plaint the  States  recalled  tbetr  commissaries,  but  tlie  year  was  lost; 
nor  had  greater  results  been  hionght  about  in  Italy  or  on  the 
Rhine.  The  spints  of  the  Allies  were  only  sustained  by  the  ro- 
mantic exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Spain.  Profligate,  un- 
principled, flighty  as  he  was,  Peterborough  had  a  genius  for  war, 
and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  hia  recognition 
of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon,  roused  that  province  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  bad  been 
acknowledged  as  Kii^  of  Spain  by  the  Allies  under  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Third.  Catalonia  and  Valentia  soon  joined  Aragon 
in  declaring  for  Charles;  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of 
1705  in  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  preparations  for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  fi-ee- 
dom  of  action,  and  sick  of  the  Imperial  genei'als  as  of  the  Dutch, 
he  planned  a  maroh  over  the  Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy ;  and 
tbongb  bis  designs  were  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Al- 
lies, he  found  himself  unfettered  when  he  again  appeared  in  Flan- 
ders in  1706.  Villeroy  was  as  eager  as  Marlhorough  for  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  two  armies  met  on  the  23d  of  ]l^y  at  the  vil- 
htge  of  Ramillies,  on  the  undulating  plain  which  forms  the  highest 
ground  in  Brabant.  The  French  were  drawn  np  in  a  wide  curve, 
with  morasses  covering  their  front.  After  a  feint  on  their  left, 
Marlborough  flung  himself  on  their  right  wing  at  Ramillies,  crush- 
ed it  in  a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  in  pierson,  and  swept  along 
their  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a  rout  which  only  ended  beneath 
the  walls  of  Louvain,  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Fi-ench  had  lost 
fifteen  thousand  men,  their  baggage  and  their  gnus,  and  the  line 
of  the  Scheldt,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges  was  the  prize  of  the 
victors.  It  only  needed  the  four  suoccssful  sieges  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Kamillies  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Flanders. 

The  year  which  witnessed  tne  victory  of  Ramillies  remains  yet 
more  memorable  as  the  year  which  witnessed  the  final  Union  of 
England  with  Scotland.  As  the  undoing  of  the  earlier  union  bad 
been  the  first  work  of  the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  its  re- 
vival was  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Government  which  followed 
the  Revolution.  But  the  project  was  long  held  in  check  by  re- 
ligious and  commercial  jealonsies,  Scotland  refused  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  English  debt,  England  would  not  yield  any  share  in 
her  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Colonies.  The  Eugl'uji  Chnrclt- , 
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men  longed  for  a  restorBtion  of  EpiBCopacy  DOrth  of  tha  Border, 
while  the  Scotch  Pi-eobyterians  would  not  hear  even  of  the  legal 
toleration  of  Episcopalians.  In  1703,  however,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  pasHed  through  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  last  broiiglil 
home  to  English  statesmen  the  dangers  of  fiirther  delay.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  only  for  the 
independenceof  their  country,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Scotoh 
Jauobiies,  who  looked  ouly  to  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Jacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  name  of  the  Princess  Sopbis  ; 
the  Whigs  introduced  a  pravioion  that  no  sovereign  of  England 
should  be  rei^ognized  as  sovereign  of  Scotland  save  upon  security 
given  to  the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Great  as  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  measure  undoubtedly  was, 
for  it  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  on  the 
Queen  B  death,  and  such  a  recognition  meant  war  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  it  was  only  afler  three  years'  delay  that  the 
wisdom  and  resolution  of  Lord  Somers  brought  the  question  to  an 
issue.  The  Scotch  proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  a  legisla- 
tive union  were  set  aside  by  his  firmness ;  the  commei-cial  jealous- 
ies of  the  English  traders  were  put  by  ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  as 
finallv  passed  in  1707  provided  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
united  into  one  under  the  name  of  61-eat  Bi-itun,  and  that  the  sdc- 
cession  to  the  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom  should  be  ruled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of  ^ttlement.  The  ScotCB 
Church  and  the  Scotch  Law  Wei's  lefl  untouched  ;  but  all  rights  of 
tiade  were  thrown  o|>en,  and  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  adopted. 
A  single  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  represent  the  United  Kinii- 
dom,  and  for  this  purpose  forty-five  Scotch  members  were  addt'd 
to  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sixteen  I'epi'esentative  peers  to  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  who  formed  the  English  House  of  Loi-ds.  In  Scotland  the 
opposition  was  bitter  and  almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the 
Presbyterians,  indeed,  was  met  by  an  Act  of  Security  which  became 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  which  required  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Pi-esbyierian  Church  from  every  sovereign  on  his  acces- 
sion. But  no  seonrities  could  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  patriots  or 
the  fanatical  Cameronians.  The  Jacobites  sought  troops  from 
France  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  Nationalists  talked 
of  seceding  from  the  Assembly  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and  of 
establishing  a  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end,  however,  good-KUse 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Protest- 
ant succession  won  their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  »  leg- 
islative Act  to  which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "I 
desire,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  expect  from  my  snbiects  of  both  na- 
tions that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness  to  one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people."  Time  has  more 
than  answered  these  hopes.  The  two  nations  whom  the  Union 
brought  together  have  ever  since  remained  one.  England  gained 
in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger  of  treason  and  war.     To  Scot 
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land  the  Union  opened  np  new  avenues  of  wealth  wliicb  the  energy 
of  its  people  turneil  to  wonderful  acconnt  The  farma  of  Lothian 
have  become  models  of  agriciiitui'al  skill,  A  fishing-town  on  the 
Clyde  baa  grown  into  the  rich  and  popnlous  Glasgow.  Peace  and 
onlture  have  changed  the  wild  cl&RBinen  of  the  Highlands  into 
herdsmen  and  farmera.  Nor  was  the  change  followed  by  any  loss 
of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mightier  and  more 
rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland  after 
the  Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had  part- 
ed since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Fii-at  two  peoples  whom  a  com- 
mon blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement 
of  a  national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached 
their  lowest  ebb.  The  loss  of  Flandei-s  was  followed  by  the  loss 
of  Italy  after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin ;  and  not 
only  did  Peterborongh  hold  his  graund  in  Spain,  bat  Charles  the 
Third  with  an  army  of  English  and  Portuguese  entered  Madrid. 
Marlborough  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave 
him  strength  enough  to  force  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  the 
Whigs,  to  fulfill  his  compact  with  them  by  admitting  Lord  Sun- 
derland, the  bitterest  leaaer  of  their  party,  to  office.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  political  balance  which  he  had  maintained  till  now  was 
fast  breaking  down.  Constitutionally,  Marlborough's  was  the  last 
attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms  than  those  of  party 
government,  and  the  union  of  parties  to  whiob  he  had  oinng  ever 
since  his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  soon  became  impos- 
sible. The  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  threw  the 
Dnke  more  and  mora  on  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs 
sold  their  support  dearly.  Sunaerland  was  resolved  to  drive  the 
moderate  Tories  from  the  Administration  in  spite  of  Marlborough's 
desire  to  retain  them.  "England,"  the  Duke  wrote  hotly,  "  will 
not  be  ruined  because  a  few  men  are  not  pleased,"  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Tories  to  the  war  left  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  party  who  steadily  supported  it.  A  factions  union  of  the 
Whigs  with  their  opponents  roused  Marlborough  to  a  burst  of  un- 
usual paRsiun  in  Parliament,  bnt  it  eSeeted  its  end  by  convincing 
him  ol  the  impossibility  of  a  farther  resistance.  The  resistance  of 
the  Queen,  indeed,  was  stubborn  and  bitter.  Anne  was  at  heart  a 
Tory,  and  her  old  trust  in  Marlborough  died  with  his  acceptance 
of  the  Whig  demands.  It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resignation 
that  he  had  forced  her  to  admit  Sunderland  to  office.  The  violent 
outbreak  of  temper  with  whioh  the  Dnehess  enforced  her  husband's 
will  changed  the  Queen's  friendship  for  her  into  a  bitter  resent- 
ment. Marlborough,  however,  was  forced  to  increase  this  resent- 
ment by  fresh  compliances  with  the  Whig  demands,  by  removing 
Peterborough  from  his  command  as  a  Tory  general,  and  by  wrest- 
ing from  Anne  her  consent,  in  1 708,  to  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and 
St.  John  from  office,  and  the  admission  of  Lord  Somers  and  Whar- 
ton into  the  Ministry.    Somers  became  President  of  tho  Council, 
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Wharton  I^ord -Lieutenant  of  Iraland,  and  the  Whig  viotor^  was 
complete.  Meanwhile  the  great  stmggle  abi-oad  was  going  on, 
with  Btriking  alternations  of  success.  France  rose  with  singular 
rapidity  from  the  crushing  blow  of  Ramilliea,  Spain  was  recov- 
ered for  Philip  by  the  victory  of  Marshal  Berwick  at  Almanza. 
Villars  won  fresh  triumphs  on  the  Rhine,  and  Eugene,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Provence,  was  driven  back  into  Italy.  In  Flanders, 
the  plans  of  Mail  borough  were  foiled  by  the  strategy  of  the  Duke 
of  VendSme  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  now 
wavering  towai'd  peace.  In  the  campaign  of  1  JOS,  however,  Ven- 
d3me,  though  supei-ior  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Ou- 
denarde ;  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  at 
the  heart  of  France  by  the  timidity  of  the  English  and  Duich 
statesmen,  he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
in  the  face  of  an  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  handred  thou- 
sand men.  The  pride  of  Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and 
by  the  terrible  suffering  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace 
which  yielded  all  that  the  Allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented  to 
withdraw  bis  aid  from  Philip  of  Spain,  to  give  np  ten  Flemish 
fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Empire  all  that 
France  had  gained  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  offered  to 
acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender  fi-om  his  dominions, 
and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  port  hateful  to 
England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed  secure,  but  in  spite  of  h» 
counsels  the  Allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded 
that  Lewis  should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to 
give  up  the  crown  of  Spain.  "  If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the 
King,  "  I  bad  rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  my 
children."  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  170Bhe  appealed  to 
Prance,  and  France,  exhausted  as  it  was,  answered  nobly  to  his  ap- 

Keal.  The  terrible  slaughter  which  beare  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
(alplaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiery.  Starving 
as  they  were,they  flnng  away  their  rations  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in  serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of 
Marlborough  could  break.  They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Allies  a  loss  of  doable  that  number, 
A  "deluge  of  blood"  such  as  that  of  Malptaquet  increased  the 
growing  weariness  of  the  war,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  of^ 
fers  was  unjustly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Marlborough 
of  lengthening  out  a  contest  which  brought  him  profit  and  power. 
The  expulsion  of  Harley  and  St  John  from  the  Ministry  had  given 
the  Tories  leaders  of  a  more  vigorous  stamp,  and  St,  John  brought 
into  play  a  new  engine  of  political  attack  whose  powers  soon  made 
themselves  felt.  In  the  .fi^niin^r,  and  in  a  crowd  of  pampbleta 
and  periodicals  which  followed  in  its  train,  the  humor  of  Prior,  the 
bitter  irony  of  Swift,  and  St.  John's  own  brilliant  sophistry  spent 
themselves  on  the  abuse  of  the  war  and  of  its  general.  "  Six  mill- 
ions of  supplies  and  almost  fifty  millions  of  debt!"  Swift  wrote 
bitterly, "  The  High  Allies  have  Ijeen  the  ruin  of  us  I"  Marlbor- 
ongh  was  ridiculed  and  reviled ;  he  was  accused  of  insolence,  cruel- 
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tf  ftnd  ambition,  of  comiption  and  greed.  Even  his  courage  was 
called  ia  queation.  A  sudden  storm  of  popular  pnaeion  showed  the 
way  in  which  publio  opinion  responded  to  these  efforts.  A  High- 
Cburch  divine,Dr.Saclieverelt,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
ustance  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  boldness  whiuli  deserved 
prosecntion;  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Soraers  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  impeachment.  His 
trial  in  ITIO  at  once  widened  into  a  great  paity  struggle,  and  the 
popular  enthusiasm  in  Saeheverell's  favor  showed  the  gathering 
hatred  of  the  Whigs  and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Tory 
Churchmen  stood  by  bis  side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to 
the  court  and  back  again,  while  the  sti-eets  rang  with  cries  of 
"  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell."  A  small  majority  of  the  peers 
found  him  guilty,  but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  m  ef- 
fect an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  over  the  whole 
country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 

The  turn  of  popular  feeling  freed  Anne  at  once  from  tho  prees- 
ure  beneath  which  she  hod  bent ;  and  the  skill  of  Harley,  whose 
cousin,  Mrs.  Masham,  had  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  Queen's  favor,  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  &11  both 
of  Marlborough  and  the  Whig  Ministers  by  playing  the  one  off 
against  the  other.  The  Whigs,  who  knew  the  Dnke'e  alliance  with 
them  had  eimply  been  forced  on  him  by  the  war,  and  were  per- 
suaded that  the  Queen  bad  no  aim  but  to  humble  him,  looked  cool- 
ly on  at  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  and  his  fi-iend, 
Godolphin.  Marlborough,  who  leaned  toward  a  reconciliation 
with  his  old  party,  looked  on  in  return  while  Anne  dismissed  the 
WhigMinistei-B  in  the  autumn  of  ITIO,  .ind  appointed  a  Tory  Min- 
istry in  their  place  with  Harley  and  St.  John  at  its  head.  In  the 
iace  of  these  changes,  however,  the  Duke  did  not  dare  to  encoun- 
ter the  risks  of  any  decisive  enterprise ;  and  his  reduction  of  a  few 
eea-board  towns  failed  to  win  back  English  feeling  to  the  continu- 
ance of  eo  costly  a  struzgie.  The  return  of  a  Tory  House  of  Com- 
mons sealed  his  fate.  His  wife  was  dismissed  from  court,  A  mas- 
terly plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of 
1711  was  foiled  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the 
negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  between  the 
French  and  English  Ministers  without  his  knowledge  marched  rap- 
idly to  a  close.  The  sense  of  approaching  niin  forced  Marlborough 
at  last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  his  efforts  induced  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  to  denounce  the  contemplated  peace ;  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Commons  and  the  Queen,  and  the  general  hatred  of  the 
war  among  the  people,  enabled  Harley  to  ride  down  ail  resistance. 
At  the  opening  of  1712  the  Whig  majoi-ity  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
was  swamped  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  charged  with  peculation,  and 
condemned  as  gnilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  at 
once  withdrew  from  England,  and  with  bis  withdrawal  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace  was  at  an  end. 
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Beetlon  X.-Walpole.    171S~I74S. 

[AutKontia.—CoKt'n  Life  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  HonuxWalpole'i  Hemoin  of 
the  Reign  of  Goorge  II.,  uiil  Lonl  Hervey'a  uauting  Memoir*  from  tho  teoeMuaa 
of  GeuTgell.  to  die  death  of  Queen  Caroline;  tbe  political  tracts,  and  B^teciallj  the 
I>etler  lo  Sir  William  Wyodham  and  ihe  Patriot  King,  of  Bolingbroke,  with  the  Bol- 
ingbroke  Coirespondence ;  Swift'ii  political  n-riiings,  stid  his  Joiirijnl  to  Stella.  Hor- 
nce  Walpole's  Letlen  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  p\o  a  minuls  acconnt  of  hia  blher'a 
bll.  Awiberand  jndiciona  account  of  the  whole  period  ma;  be  iband  in  Lord  SUd- 
hope'i  Uiiior;  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.] 


The-Btmggle  of  the  House  of  Lords  tinder  Marlboroagh's  guid- 
ance against  Harley  and  the  Peace  marks  tlie  close  of  the  constitu- 
tional revolution  which  had  been  silently  goiog  on  since  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stuarts,  The  defeat  of  the  Peers  and  the  fall  of 
Martborongfa  whiah  followed  it  announced  that  tbe  transfer  of  po- 
litical power  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  complete.  Tbe  ma- 
ohinery  by  whit^h  Sunderland  had  enabled  it  to  direct  the  actual 
governmeat  of  the  conntiy  had  been  strengthened  by  the  failure 
of  Marlborongh  to  restore  the  older  system  of  administration ; 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  remained  ever  since  an  Exeo- 
utive  Committee  whose  work  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  tbe  major- 
ity of  its  members.  A  recognition  of  this  great  chan|;e  was  iseea 
in  the  series  of  "Great  Commoners"  who  from  this  time  became 
the  rulen  of  England.  The  influence  of  political  tradition,  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  administrative  training  which  their  position 
often  secures  them,  has  at  all  times  given  places  in  the  Ministry  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  peer  has  sometimes  figured 
as  its  nominal  head.  But  the  more  natural  an-angement  has  been 
the  more  common  one ;  and  all  the  greater  statesmen  who  have 
guided  the  fortunes  of  England  since  Barley's  day  have  been  found 
in  tbe  Commons.  Of  these  Great  Commoners  Robert  Walpole 
was  the  first.  Horn  in  16T6,  he  entered  Parliament  two  years  be> 
fore  William's  death  as  a  young  Norfolk  landowner  of  fair  for- 
tune,  with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
His  big  square  figure,  his  vulgar,  good-humored  face,  were  those  of 
a  common  country  squire.  And  in  Walpole  tbe  squire  underlay 
the  statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  *'  loved 
neither  writing  nor  reading,"  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his  real 
love  was  for  the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard 
as  he  drank.  Even  in  momenta  of  political  peril,  the  first  dispatch 
he  would  open  was  the  letter  from  his  gamekeeper.  There  was 
the  temper  of  the  Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  "doggedoess"  which 
Marlborongh  noted  as  liis  characteristic;  in  the  burly  self-confi- 
dence which  declared, "  If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,  I  should 
have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"  in  the  stubborn  courage 
which  conquered  the  awkwardness  of  hia  earlier  efforts  to  speak,  or 
met  single-handed  nt  the  last  the  bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  ene- 
mies; and,  above  all,  in  the  genial  good-humor  which  became  with 
him  a  new  force  in  politics.     Walpole  was  the  first  Minister — it 
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has  been  fineljr  eaid — "  wbo  gave  our  government  tbat  character 
of  lenity  whiult  it  has  since  generally  deserved,"  TSo  man  wbb  ever 
more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakerB  and  writers,  but  he  brought  in 
DO  '*  gagging  Act "  for  the  press ;  and  though  the  lives  ot  most 
of  his  assailants  were  ia  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  with 
the  Pretender,  he  made  no  use  of  his  power  over  them.  Where 
his  country  hreeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  in  the 
shrewd,  narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind.  He  saw  very  clear- 
ly,  but  he  could  not  see  far,  and  he  would  not  believe  what  he 
could  not  see.  He  was  thoroughly  straightforward  and  true  to 
his  own  convictions,  so  far  as  they  went.  "  Robin  and  I  are  two 
honest  men,"  the  Jacobite  Shippcn  owned  in  later  jeare,  when 
contrasting  him  with  his  faotioua  opponents;  "he  is  for  King 
Oeorge,  and  I  am  for  King  James ;  but  those  men  with  long  cra- 
vats only  desire  place,  either  under  King  Geora;e  or  King  James." 
He  saw  the  value  of  the  political  reaults  which  the  Revolution  had 
won,  and  he  carried  ont  his  "  Revolution  principles  "  with  a  rare 
fidelity  through  years  of  unquestioned  power.  But  his  prosaic 
good-sense  turned  skeptically  away  from  the  poetic  and  passion, 
ate  sides  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  tbe  loftier  or  purer  mo- 
tives of  action  he  laughed  at  as  "  schoolboy  flights."  For  young 
members  wbo  talked  of  public  virtue  or  patriotism  he  had  onegood- 
iintured  answer:  "  You  will  soon  come  off  that  and  grow  wiser." 
How  great  a  part  Walpole  was  to  play  no  one  could  as  yet  fbi-e- 
see.  ButevenundcrMarlborough  bis  practical  abilities  had  brought 
Iiim  to  the  front.  At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  recognized  as  supreme,  Walpole  showed  himself  its  ablest 
l>ater.  Commerce  promised  to  become  the  main  interest  of  En^ 
pfland,and  the  merchants  were  already  beginning  to  trust  to  his 
skill  in  finance.  As  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  gave  signs  of  that  administi'ativo  abil- 
ity wliiith  forced  his  enemies  to  acknowledge  that  "  ho  does  every 
thing  with  the  same  ease  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  were  doing  noth- 
ing." How  great  was  the  sense  of  his  power  was  seen  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  triumphant  Tories  on  Marlborough's  fall  in  1712.  Wal- 
pole alone  of  their  Whig  opponents  was  singled  ont  for  pemecu- 
tioD  ;  and  a  groundless  char;re  of  peculation  sent  htm  for  a  time 
to  the  Tower.  The  great  work  of  the  new  Tory  Ministry  was  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  by  the  oonolnsion  of  a  separate  truce  with 
France  it  at  last  forced  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance  save  the 
Emperor,  who  required  the  pressure  of  defeat,  to  consent  in  1713 
to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  In  this  treaty  the  original  aiin  of  the 
war  was  silently  abandoned,  and  the  principle  of  the  earlier  Trea- 
ties of  Partition  adopted  in  its  stead,bot  with  a  provision  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united,  Philip  re- 
mained on  the  Spanish  throne ;  Spain  ceded  her  possessions  in  It- 
aly and  the  Netherlands  to  Charles,  who  had  now  become  Emper- 
or, ID  satisfaction  of  his  claims;  and  handed  over  Sicily  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Holland  reg«ned  the  right  of  placing  gnrrisons 
in  the  strongest  towns  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  bamcr  gainst 
Finance.     England  retained  her  conquests  of  Minorca  and  Glbral- 
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tar,  which  gave  her  command  of  the  Mediterranean  \  hei-  rewnt- 
ment  asjainat  the  French  piivateere  was  satisfied  by  the  dismant- 
ling of  Dunkirk;  and  Lewis  recognized  the  right  of  Anne  and  the 
Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  The  failure  oftha 
Queen's  health  made  the  sncccssion  the  real  question  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  a  question  which  turned  all  politics  into  faction  and 
intrigue.  The  Whigs,  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  hj  the  overthrow  of  the  Tories,  defeated  n  treaty  o( 
commerce  in  which  BoUngbrokc  anticipated  the  greatest  financial 
triumph  of  William  Pitt  by  securing  freedom  of  trade  between 
England  and  France,  The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
anxiety  to  strengthen  themselves  by  binding  the  Church  to  their 
side,  pushed  through  the  House  a  Schism  Act,  which  forbade  Dis- 
senters to  act  as  sohooimastera  and  tutors.  But  on  the  question 
of  the  Succession  their  course  was  as  hesitating  as  that  of  the 
Queen,  who  hated  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  hindered  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  from  coming  over  to  secure  the  rights  of  his  grand- 
niotlier  Sophia  by  taking  his  seat  among  the  peers  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  but  who  was  too  loyal  to  the  Church  to  be  brought 
into  any  real  support  of  the  Pretender.  Harley,  who  bad  become 
Earl  of  Oxford,  intrigued  with  both  Haoover  and  St.  Oerinain^ 
St.  John,  however,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Yisconnt  Bol- 
ingbroke,  saw  that  hesitation  was  no  longer  possible,  and  flung  him- 
self hotly,  though  secretly,  into  the  Jacobite  cause.  As  the  crisis 
grew  neai'er,  both  parties  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  the  beginning 
of  1714  the  Whigs  made  ready  tor  a  rising  on  the  Queen's  death, 
and  invited  Marlboi-ough  from  Flanders  to  head  them,  in  the  hope 
that  his  name  would  rally  the  army  to  their  cause,  Bolingbroke, 
on  the  other  hand,  ousted  Hurley  from  office,  made  the  Jacobite 
Duk^  of  Or  moud  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  district  in  which 
either  claimant  of  the  crown  must  land,  and  gave  Scotland  in 
charge  to  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar.  But  events  moved  faster  than 
his  plans.  On  the  30th  of  JulyAnne  was  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy ;  and  at  the  news  the  Whig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somei-set 
entered  the  Privy  Council  without  summons,  and  found  their  canso 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  member  of  the  Tory  Min- 
istry, but  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Shrewsbury  was 
suggested  by  the  Council  and  accepted  by  the  dying  Queen  sa 
Lord  Treasurer.  Four  regiments  were  summoned  to  the  capital, 
but  the  Jacobites  were  hopeless  and  unprepared,  snd  the  Elector 
Geoi^  of  Hanover,  who  had  become  heir  to  the  throne  on  tjw 
death  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  proclaimed  King  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  accession  of  George  L  in  August,  1714,  was  followed  by  two 
striking  political  results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained 
much  of  the  older  influence  which  it  lost  through  William's  un- 
popularity. Under  the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the 
power  of  the  Crown  lay  absolutely  dormant.  They  were  stran- 
gers, to  whom  loyalty  in  its  personal  sense  was  impossible;  and 
their  character  as  nearly  approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  character  to  approach  iL     Both  were  honest  aai. 
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Straightforward  men,  who  frankly  accepted  the  irksome  positian 
of  constitutional  kiiigB.  But  neither  hod  any  qiialitieg  which  could 
make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people  at  large,  l^e  temper 
of  the  tii'et  was  that  of  a  gentleman  usher;  and  his  one  care  uae 
to  get  money  for  hia  favoriteB  nod  himself.  The  temper  of  the  seo- 
ond  was  that  of  a  drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  his 
realm  while  he  repeated  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  his  wife, 
and  which  hia  wife  had  learned  fi-om  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is 
■  familiar  enough  in  the  witty  memoirs  of  the  time;  but  as  political 
fisurea  the  two  Geoi^es  are  simply  absent  from  our  history.  £n- 
gUnd  was  governed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  through- 
out the  whole  period  these  were  mei-e  repreeentativGS  of  a  single 
political  party.  "The  Tory  party,"  Bohngbroke  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  Anne's  death,  "is  gone."  It  was  Bolingbroke  more 
than  any  other  man  who  had  ruined  the  Tones  by  diverting  them 
from  any  practical  part  in  English  politics  to  dreams  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  The  discovery  of  the  Jacobite  plots  which  had  been 
nursed  by  the  late  MinisterB  of  the  Queeu  alienated  the  bulk  of 
the  landed  gentry,  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Revolntion,  of  the 
clergy,  who  dreaded  a  Cathotio  King,  and  of  the  trading  classes, 
who  shrank  fi'om  the  blow  to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite  repu- 
diation of  the  debt  would  bring  about.  The  cry  of  the  York  mob 
at  the  King's  accession  expressed  tersely  the  ureed  of  the  Kngliiih 
trader ;  it  shouted,  "  Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Pretender."  The 
policy  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  left  the  Whigs  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Kevolution  principles,  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
religious  toleration;  and  when  this  was  fairly  seen,  not  only  mer- 
chant and  squire,  but  tb<t  nation  at  large  went  with  the  Whigs. 
In  the  House  ofComraooa,  after  George  the  First's  accession,  the 
Tory  members  hardly  numbered  fifty,  and  their  Jacobite  leanings 
left  them  powerless  over  English  politics.  The  King's  Ministry 
was  wholly  drawn  from  the  Whig  party,  though  Marlborough  an^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Junto  were  to  their  surprise  set  aside,  and'  the 
chief  offices  given  to  younger  men.  The  direction  of  affairs  was 
really  intrusted  to  Lord  Townshend,  who  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Walpote,  who  snccessively  occupied 
the  postsof  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Townshend  Administration 
was  the  frst  of  a  series  of  Whig  Ministries  which  ruled  England 
for  half  a  century  without  any  serious  opposition.  The  length  of 
their  rule  was  due  partly  no  doubt  to  an  excellent  organization. 
While  their  adversaries  were  divided  by  difierences  of  principle 
and  without  leaders  of  real  eminence,  the  Whigs  stood  as  one  man 
on  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  produced  great  leaders 
who  carried  them  into  effect.  They  submitted  with  admirable 
discipline  to  the  guidance  of  a  knot  of  great  landed  proprietors — to 
the  houses  of  Bentinok,  Manners,  Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the 
FitEroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  Russells  and  Grenvilles,  families  whose 
resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share  in  the  Revolution,  whose 
energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the  throne,  gave  them  a 
claim  to  power  which  their  sober  use  of  It  long  maintained  with-. 
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out  dispute.  They  devoted  themselves  with  immenBe  activity  to 
the  gaining  and  }>reBei'viiig  an  ascendency  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
mous.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig  houses  was  ungrudgingly  spent 
in  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and  corrupt  constitueiiciefl 
which  formed  a  large  pait  of  the  .borough  representation.  Of  the 
county  members,  wno  were  the  weightier  and  more  active  part  of 
the  House,  nine  leoths  were  for  a  long  time  relatives  and  depend- 
ents of  the  Whig  families.  The  support  of  the  commoruial  classes 
and  oi  the  great  towns  was  won  not  only  by  the  resolute  main- 
tenance of  public  credit,  but  by  the  devotion  of  a  special  atteution 
to  questions  of  trade  aud  finance.  But,  dexterous  as  was  their 
management,  and  compact  as  was  their  organization,  it  was  to  no- 
bler qualities  than  these  that  the  Whigs  owed  their  long  rule  over 
England.  The^  were  true  throughout  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  had  risen  mto  power,  and  their  unbroken  administration  con- 
verted those  principles  into  national  habits.  Befoi-e  the  fifty  years 
of  their  rule  had  passed,  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  persecute  for  differoucei  of  religion,  ur  to  put  down  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  admiuislration  of  jua- 
tice,  or  to  rule  without  a  FarliamenL  With  the  steadiness  of  a 
great  oligai'uhv,  the  Whigs  combined,  no  doubt,  its  characteristio 
immobility.  The  tone  of  their  administration  was  conservative, 
cautious,  and  inactive.  They  were  firm  against  any  return  to  the 
past,  but  they  shrank  from  any  advunce  toward  a  new  and  more 
iibei'al  future.  "  I  am  uo  i-eformer,"  Wnjpole  used  to  say,  and  the 
years  of  his  power  ai-e  years  without  parallel  in  our  history  for  po- 
litioal  stagnation.  But  for  the  time  this  inactivity  not  only  saved 
them  from  great  dangers,  but  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Their  great  stumbling-blocks  as  a  party  shice  the  Rev- 
olution had  been  the  War  and  the  Church.  Bnt  they  bad  learned 
to  leave  the  Church  atone,  and  their  foreign  policy  became  a  poli- 
cy of  peace.  At  home  tbeir  inaction  was  especially  popular  with 
the  one  class  who  commonly  press  for  politii^l  activity.  The  en- 
ergy of  the  trading  class  was  absorbed  for  the  time  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  rauid  accumulation  of  wealth.  So 
long  as  the  country  was  justly  ana  constitutionally  governed  they 
were  content  to  leave  government  to  the  hands  thatheld  iL  They 
wished  onl^  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  fi'eedom,  to  develop 
tbeir  new  industries.  And  the  Whigs  let  them  alone.  Frogress 
became  material  rather  than  political,  but  the  material  progress  of 
the  country  was  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 

The  conversion  of  England  to  the  Whigs  was  hastened  by  a  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  l^retender  to  gain  the  throne.  There  was 
no  real  hopeof  success,  for  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  few,  and 
the  Tories  were  broken  and  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leaden. 
LordOxt'oi'd  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  while  Boliug- 
broke  fled  over-sea  at  the  threat  of  impeachment,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  great  hope  of  the  Jacobite  party. 
But  James  Stuart  was  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  his  father  had 
been,  and  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  he  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Mar  to  give  the  signal  fur  revolt  in  the  North.    In  Scotland  the 
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trininph  of  the  Whigs  meant  the  coDtinnance  of  the  House  of  Ar- 

fyle  in  power,  and  the  rival  Highland  clana  were  as  ready  for  a 
tow  at  the  Campbells  under  Mar  as  they  had  been  ready  for  a 
blow  at  them  under  Dundee  or  Montrose,  But  Mar  was  a  leader 
of  different  stamp  from  thesa  .  Six  thoasand  Highlanders  joined 
him  at  Perth,  but  his  cowardice  and  want  of  conduct  kept  his  army 
idle  till  Argyle  had  gathei'ed  forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indeoiaive  en- 
|;^^ment  at  Sheriffmgir.  The  Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late 
for  the  sotion,  proved  a  yet  more  slujj^gish  and  incapable  lender 
than  Mar;  and  at  the  close  of  1715  the  advance  of  fresh  forces 
drove  James  over-aea  again,  and  dispersed  the  clans  to  their  hills. 
In  Sngland,  the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream.  A  few  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  rose  in  Northumberland,  nnder  Lord  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr,  Forster;  and  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  High- 
landers who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred  them  to  a 
march  iuto  Lancashire,  where  the  CatlioHo  party  was  strongest. 
But  they  were  soon  cooped  np  in  Preelon,  and  drivea  to  a  cow- 
ardly surrender.  The  leaders  paid  for  their  treason  with  their 
heads ;  but  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  dan- 
ger from  the  north  by  bringing  the  clans  into  order.  The  Ministry, 
which  was  reconstituted  at  the  end  of  1716  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Townsheud  and  Walpole,  and  now  acknowledged  Lord  Sianhope 
as  its  head,  availed  iteelf  of  the  Whig  triumph  to  bring  abont  a 
repeal  of  the  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  and  to  vent- 
nre  with  varying  success  on  two  constitutional  changes.  Under 
the  Triennial  Bill  of  William's  reign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament 
was  limited  to  three  years.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was 
absolutely  required  to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  ac- 
tion; and  in  1716  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  extended  to 
seven  years  by  the  Septennial  Bill,  The  power  which  Harley's 
creatiou  of  twelve  peers  showed  the  Crown  to  possess  of  swamp- 
ing the  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  prompted  the  Ministry  in 
1720  to  introduce  a  bill,  whose  origin  was  attrihnted  to  Lord  Sun- 
derland, and  which  professed  to  secnre  the  liberty  of  that  Houne 
h^  limiting  the  Peerage  to  its  present  number  in  England,  and  sub- 
stituting twenty-five  hereditary  for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  from 
Scotland.  The  hill  was  strennously  opposed  by  Walpole,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  on  the  expulsion  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Townshend,  from  office;  and  to  Walpole's  opposition  it  mainly 
owed  its  defeat.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  rendered  representative 
goveiTiment  impossible;  for  representative  government, as  webnve 
seen,  had  come  to  mean  government  by  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  Sunderland's  bill  piwsed  no  power  wonid  have 
been  lefl  which  could  have  forced  the  Peers  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Lower  House  in  matters  where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  it 

Abroad  the  Whigs  aimed  strictly  at  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  a  faithfiil  adhesion  to  the  Treatv  of  Utrecht.  The  one  obstl- 
cfe  to  peace  was  Spain.  Its  kinft,  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  ceded  the 
Italian  possessions  of  his  crown  and  renounced  his  own  rights  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Fi-ance,  but  his  constant  dream  was  to 
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recover  all  he  had  given  np.  To  attempt  tbia  vas  to  defy  Europe ; 
for  Anfitria  held  the  late  possessions  of  Spam  in  Italy — theMilauese 
and  Naples — while  France,  siace  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
(Sept.,  1716),  was  ruled  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  stood 
next  under  the  treaty  in  saccession  to  the  French  throne  through 
Philip's  renunciation.  Bnt  the  boldness  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  now  the  Spanish  Minister,  accepted  the  risk.  He  began  to  iii' 
trigne  against  the  Regent  in  France,  and  supported  the  Jacobite 
cause  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  interference  of  England  with 
bis  designs.  He  gained  the  aid  of  Sweden  through  the  resent- 
ment of  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  the  cession  to  ifanover  of  the 
Swedish  possessions  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  seized  them  white  Charles  was  absent  in  Turkey, 
a  cession  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Electoi-al  domioions, 
which  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  sea,  and  of  hardly 
lesii  valae  to  England,  att  it  secured  the  months  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weaei^— -the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into  Germany 
— to  a  friendly  state.  But  the  efforts  of  Alberoni  were  foiled  by 
the  union  .of  his  opponents.  His  fii-st  attempt  was  to  recover 
the  Italian  provinces  which  Philip  had  lost,  and  armaments  greater 
than  Spain  had  seen  for  a  centui-y  rcdnced  Sardinia  in  1716,  and 
attacked  Sicily.  England  and  Fiance  at  once  drew  together, and 
were  joined  by  Holland  in  a  Triple  Alliance,  conclnded  in  the  open- 
ing  of  1717,  and  whi(!h  gaai-anteed  the  suocession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  in  England,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
France,  should  its  ^Kiy  king,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  die  without  issue. 
The  Triple  Alliance  became  a  Quadruple  Alliance  in  17)B  by  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor,  whose  Italian  posaessiona  the  three 
Powers  had  guaranteed ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  squad- 
ron in  the  Strait  of  Messina  was  followed  by  an  eng^eraent  in 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  all  but  destroyed.  Allwroni  strove 
to  avenge  the  blow  by  fitting  out  an  armament  which  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  to  command  for  the  revival  of  the  Jacobite  ris- 
ing in  Scotland,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Spain  forced 
Philip  at  last  to  dismiss  his  Minister,  to  renew  hia  renunciation  of 
the  French  throne,  and  to  withdraw  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  on 
condition  that  the  reversion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  should  be  se- 
cured to  his  son,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  Sicily  now  passed  to 
the  Emperor,  and  Savoy  was  recompensed  for  its  loss  by  the  ac> 
quisition  of  Sardinia,  from  which  its  Duke  took  the  title  of  King. 
At  the  same  moment  the  schemes  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  h^ 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuarts,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  hia  death  at  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall.  But  the  ability  and  sense  which  Stan- 
hope and  his  fellow  Ministers  showed  in  their  foreign  policy  ut- 
terly failed  them  in  dealing  with  the  power  of  speculation  which 
the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  was  rousing  at  home.  The  un- 
known wealth  of  South  America  had  acted  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Buccaneers  like  a  spell  on  the  imagination  of  Englishmen ; 
and  Harley  gave  countenance  to  a  South  Sea  Company,  which 
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promised  a  redaction  of  the  publio  debt  as  the  price  of  a  moaop- 
oly  of  the  Spanish  trade.  Spain,  bovever,  cIuqc!  jealously  to  her 
old  prohibitions  of  all  foreign  commerce ;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
only  won  for  England  the  right  of  eng^ing  in  the  negro  slave- 
trade,  and  of  dispatching  a  single  ship  to  the  coast ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  thia,  the  Company  again  came  forward,  offering  in  exchange 
for  new  privileges  to  pay  off  national  burdens  which  amounted 
to  nearly  a  million  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned 
the  Ministry  and  the  country  against  this  "dream."  Both  went 
mad;  and  m  1720  bubble  company  followed  bubble  company, 
till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  a  general  ruin  in  its  train. 

The  crash  brought  Stanhope  to  the  grave.  Of  his  colleagues, 
many  were  found  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  South  Sea 
Company  to  back  its  frauds.  Cragga,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
died  of  terror  at  the  investigation  ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  general  wreck 
of  his  rivals  Walpoie  mounted  again  into  power.  His  factious 
conduct  when  out  of  office  had  been  redeemed  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Peerage  Bill ;  his  weight  with  the  country  dates  Irom  his 
prescient  warnings  against  the  South  Sea  speculation.  In  1721 
he  again  became  Fii-st  Ijord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Townshend 
returned  to  his  poat  of  Secretary  of  State.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  promise  the  longest  tenure  of  power  which  any  English 
Mmister  since  the  Revolution  has  ever  enjoyed,  for  Walpole  re- 
mained at  the  bead  of  afiairs  for  twenty-one  years.  But  his  long 
administration  is  almost  without  a  history.  All  legislative  and 
political  activity  abi'upily  ceased  with  his  entry  into  office.  Year 
after  year  passed  by  without  a  change.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
Ministry  there  was  but  one  division  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  members  were  so  few  that  for  a  time  they  hardly 
cared  to  attend  its  sittings;  and  in  1722  the  loss  of  Bishop  At- 
terbury  of  Rochester,  who  was  convicted  of  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  banished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  deprived  the  Jacobite  party  of  their  only  remaining 
leader.  But  quiet  as  was  the  air  of  English  politics  under  Wal- 
pole, his  policy  was  in  the  main  a  targe  and  noble  one.  He  was 
the  first  and  greatest  of  our  Peace  Ministers.  "  The  most  per 
sioious  circumstances,"  ha  said,  "in  which  this  country  can  be 
are  those  of  war ;  as  we  must  be  losers  while  it  lasts  and  can  not 
bo  great  gainers  when  it  ends."  In  spite  of  the  complications  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  pressure  from  the  Court  and  Opposition, 
he  resolutely  kept  England  at  peaoe.  It  was  not  that  the  honor 
or  influence  of  England  suffered  in  Walpole's  hands,  for  he  won 
victories  by  the  firmness  of  his  policy  and  the  skill  of  his  d^o- 
tiations  as  effectual  w  those  which  aru  won  by  arms.  The  most 
pressing  danger  to  Kuroppau  tranquillity  lay  in  the  tact  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  th<>  Sixth  waa  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  1^  which  he  provided  that  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Austria,  Hnngary,  and  Bohemia  should  descend  va- 
broken  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  but  the  Enropean  now 
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as  of  old  to  recover  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  Ed- 
glacid,  and  still  irritated  against  France,  offered  not  only  to  wuve 
her  own  claims  and  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  to 
giant  the  highest  trading  privileges  in  her  American  dominioiiB 
tu  a  commercial  trading  company  which  the  £niperor  had  estab- 
lished  at  Ostend  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  th« 
remonstrances  of  £ngland  and  Holland,  on  condition  that  the 
Kmperor  secured  the  succession  of  (Jarlos,  Philip's  second  son, 
to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  At  the  same  time,  Rns- 
aia,  which  was  now  governed  by  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Peter 
the  Great,  forced  Sweden  into  an  alliance  for  an  attack  upon 
Denmark,  and  secretly  negotiated  with  Spain  and  the  £mperor. 
Townshend  met  the  fast  danger  by  a  defensive  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Prussia,  which  he  concluded  at  Hanover, 
by  a  subsidy  which  detached  Sweden  from  her  allj^,  and  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  squadron  into  the  Baltic.  But  the  withdrawal  of 
Prussia  from  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Emperor,  and  in  1727  Charles  withdrew  his  embassador  from  En- 
gland, while  Philip  began  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Emperor, 
however,  was  held  in  check  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  Empress 
and  the  firm  attitude  of  England,  Franco,  and  Holland ;  and 
Spain,  finding  herself  too  weak  to  wage  war  alone,  concluded  in 
1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville  with  the  three  powei-s.  The  Emperor 
still  held  aloof  till  1731,  when  the  five  States  united  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  satisfied  Spain  by  giving  the  Italian  Duchies  to 
Don  Carlos,  while  the  maritime  powci-s  contented  Charles  by 
guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 

Walpole  was  not  only  the  fii-st  Engli)ih  Peace  Minister;  he  was 
the  first  English  Minister  who  was  a  gi-eat  financier,  and  who  re- 
garded the  development  of  national  wealth  and  the  adjustment  of 
national  burdens  as  the  business  of  a  Btatesman.  His  time  of 
power  was  a  time  of  great  material  prosperity.  In  1724  the  King 
could  congratulate  the  country  on  its  possession  of  "peace  with 
all  powers  abroad,  at  home  perfect  tranquillity,  plenty,  and  an  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religions  rights."  Popula- 
tion was  growing  fast.  That  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  rise  of  inanufacturea  was  accompa- 
nied by  8  sudden  increase  of  commerce,  which  was  due  mainly  to 
the  rapid  development  of  our  colonies.  Liverpool,  which  owes  its 
creation  to  the  new  trade  with  the  West,  sprang  up  from  a  little 
country  town  into  the  third  port  in  the  kingdom.  With  peace 
and  security,  the  value  of  laud,  and  with  it  the  rental  of  every 
country  gentleman,  tripled.;  while  the  introduction  of  winter  roots, 
of  artificial  grasses,  of  the  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  agriculture,  and  spread  wealth  through  the 
farming  classes.  The  wealth  aronnd  him  never  made  Wnlpole 
swerve  from  a  rigid  economy,  from  the  steady  reduction  of  the 
debt,  or  the  dimiiintinn  of  fiscal  dutiea  Even  before  the  death 
of  George  the  First  the  piiblio  burdens  were  reduced  by  twenty 
millions.  Bat  be  liad  the  sense  to  see  that  the  wisest  coarse  a 
statesman  can  take  in  presence  of  a  great  increase  in  national  in- 
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What  he  did  do,  hovever,  was  wise,  am 
vet  wiser.  As  early  as  1730  he  declared  in  a  speech  from  the 
Throne  that  nothing  vould  more  conduce  to  the  exteneion  of  com- 
merce "than  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures, 
ftnd  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  tlitrm,  as  practicabte  and  easy  as  may  be."  The  first  act  of  his 
finandtii  administration  was  to  take  off  the  duties  from  more  than 
<ft  hundred  British  exports,  and  nearly  forty  articles  of  importation. 
In  1730  he  broke  in  the  same  enlightened  spiiit  through  the  preju- 
dice which  restricted  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  alone, -by  allowing  Geoi^ia  and  the  Carolinas  to  export 
their  rine  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  result  was  that  the 
rice  of  America  soon  drove  that  of  Italy  and  Egypt  from  the  mar- 
ket. His  Excise  Bill,  defective  as  it  was,  was  the  fir»t  measure  in 
which  an  Englinh  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  tsEation,  No  tax  had  from  the  first  moment  of  its  introduction 
been  more  unpopular  than  the  Excise.  Its  origin  was  due  to  Pym 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  who  imposed  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and 
perry,  whioh  at  the  Restoration  produced  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  war  with  France 
brought  with  it  the  malt-tax  and  additional  duties  on  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.     So  great  had  been  the  increase  in  the 

Sublic  wealth  that  the  return  from  the  Excise  amounted  at  the 
eath  of  George  the  First  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year. 
But  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and  even  philosophers 
like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue  should  be 
drawn  from  direct  taxes  npon  the  land.  Watpole,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  the  growth  of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  freeing 
the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  Smuggling  and  fraud  di- 
minished the  revenue  by  immense  sums.  The  loss  on  tobacco  alone 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  duty.  The  Excise  Bill  of  1733 
met  this  evil  by  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by 
the  collection  of  the  duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  foi-m  of 
Exeise  and  not  of  Customs.  The  first  mensure  would  have  made 
London  a  free  port,  and  doubled  English  trade.  The  second  would 
have  so  largely  increased  the  revenue,  without  any  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  to  enable  Walpole  to  repeal  the  land-tax.  In  the  case 
»f  tea  and  coSee  alone,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty 
bought  in  an  additional  hundr^  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  were  in 
Walpole's  plan  to  remain  absolutely  untaxed.  Every  part  of  Wal- 
pole^s  scheme  has  since  been  earned  into  effect;  but  in  1733  he 
stood  before  his  time.  An  agitation  of  unprecedented  violence 
forced  him  to  withdraw  the  biU. 

But  if  Walpole's  aims  were  wise  and  statesmanlike,  he  was  nn- 
■cmputons  in  the  means  by  which  he  realised  them.  Personally 
he  was  free  from  corruption;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  great 
English  statesman  who  left  office  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it. 
Bat  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  made  Parliamentary  corruption 
a  regular  part  of  bis  system  ofgovemmeDt.    Corruption  was  older 
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than  Walpole,  for  it  spr&Dg  out  of  the  very  transfer  of  power  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  begnii  with  the  Restoration. 
The  transfer  was  complete,  and  the  House  was  supreme  in  the 
State ;  but  while  freeing  itself  from  the  control  of  the  Crown,  it 
was  as  yet  only  imperfectly  responsible  to  the  people.  It  was 
only  at  election  time  that  a  member  felt  the  pressure  of  public 
opiuioD.  The  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  which  bad 
been  needful  as  a  safeguai'd  against  Royal  interference  with  debate, 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  interference  on  the  pai't  of  constitD' 
enoiefi.  This  strange  union  of  immense  power  with  absolute  free- 
dom from  responsibility  brought  about  its  natural  results  in  the 
bulk  of  members,  A  vote  was  too  vahiable  to  h»given  without 
i-ecompense.  Parliamentary  support  had  to  be  bought  by  places, 
pensions,  and  bribes  in  hard  cash.  Watpote  was  probably  lew 
vormpt  than  Danby  who  preceded  or  the  Pelhams  who  followed 
him,  but  he  was  far  more  cynical  in  his  avowal  of  corruption.  Even 
if  he  were  falsely  credited  with  the  saying  that "  every  man  haa  his 
price,"  he  was  uways  ready  to  pay  tlie  price  of  any  luan  who  was 
worth  having.  And  he  was  driven  to  employ  corruption  lavishly 
by  the  very  character  of  his  rule.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  on* 
position  and  of  great  impulses  to  enthiisiasni  a  party  breaks  read- 
ily  into  factions;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Tones  joined  with  the 
tttftgnation  of  public  affaira  to  beget  faction  among  the  Whigt 
Wfiipole,  too,  was  jealous  of  power;  and  as  his  jealousy  drove 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office,  they  became  leadera  of  a 

Erty  of  so-called  "Patriots"  whoEe  whole  end  was  to  drive  the 
inister  from  his  post.  This  Whig  faction,  which  was  headed  by 
Pulteney  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  soon  rallied  to  it  the  fragment  of 
tlie  Tory  party  which  remained,  and  which  was  now  guided  by  the 
virulent  ability  of  Bolingbroke,  whom  Walpole  had  suffered  to  re- 
turn from  exile,  but  to  whom  he  had  refused  the  i-estoralion  of  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds. 

Through  the  reign  of  George  the  First  these  "Patriots"  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  at  the  accession  of  his  son,  George  the 
Second,  in  1727,  they  counted  on  their  enemy's  fall;  for  the  new 
King  hated  his  &ther  and  his  father's  counselors,  and  had  spoken 
of  Walpole  as  "a  rogue."  But  jealous  of  authority  as  he  was, 
George  the  Second  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  adroitness  of  birf 
wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  and  Caroline  had  resolved  that  there 
should  'be  no  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  ten  years  which  fol- 
lowed were  in  fact  t!ie  years  during  which  Wal pole's  power  was 
at  its  highest.  The  Jacobites  refused  to  stir.  The  Church  was 
quiet.  The  Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  but  Walpole  was  resolved  not  to  arouse  passions  of 
religious  liate  which  only  slumbered,  and  satisfied  them  by  an  an- 
nual Act  of  Indemnity  for  any  breach  of  these  penal  statutes.  A 
few  trade  measures  and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the 
Houses.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  jails  showed  that  social 
thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that 
all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the  En- 
slisD  language.     Walpole's  obief  effort  at  financial  reform,  the 
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Excise  Bill  of  1733,  was  foiled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  factions  ig- 
Qorance  of  the  "PatriotR."  The  violence  of  bis  oppooeots  was 
backed  by  an  ootburHt  of  popular  prejudice;  riots  almoat  grew 
into  revolt ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resist- 
ance by  force,  Walpole  withdrew  tbe  bill.  "I  will  not  be  tbe 
minister,"  he  said  with  noble  self-command, "  to  enforce  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  blood."  He  showed  equal  wisdom  and  courage  in 
the  difficulties  which  again  rose  abroad.  In  1733  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  brolien  afresh  by  disputes  which  rose  out  of  a  oon- 
testea  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  King  was  eager  to 
fight,  and  even  Caroline's  German  sympathies  inclined  her  to  join 
iu  the  fray ;  but  Walpolo  stood  firm  for  the  observance  of  neutrali- 
ty. "There  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this  year  in  Europe,"  he 
was  able  to  say  as  the  war  went  on,  "  and  not  one  Englishman." 
The  intervention  of  England  and  Holland  succeeded  in  1736  in  re- 
Btoriii;;  peace  at  the  cost  of  the  cession  of  Naples  to  Don  Carlos 
and  of  Lorraine  to  France. 

Walpole'a  defeat  on  the  Excise  Bill  had  done  little  to  shake  his 
power,  and  Boiiiigbroke  withdrew  to  France  in  despair  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  efforts.  But  the  Queen's  death  in  1737,  and  the  violent 
support  which  the  Piince  of  Wales  gave  the  "Patriots"  from 
hatred  to  )iis  &ther,  were  more  serious  blows.  The  country,  loo, 
wearied  at  last  of  its  monotonous  prosperity  and  of  its  monotonous 
peace.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  war  in  the  Southern  Seas.  The 
merchant  class  were  determined  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  Span- 
ish America,  a  trade  which  rested  indeed  on  no  legal  right,  but 
bad  grown  largely  through  the  connivance  of  tbe  Spanish  officers 
during  the  long  alliance  with  England  from  1670  to  the  War  of 
Succession.  But  the  accession  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Spanish 
throne  had  brought  about  a  cessation  of  this  connivance.  Philip 
of  Anjon  was  hostile  to  English  trade  with  his  American  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  preserve  its  own  monopoly,  to  put 
down  the  vast  system  of  amuggling  which  rendered  it  valueless, 
and  to  restrict  English  commerce  to  the  negro  slave-trade  and  the 
single  ship  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  bronght  about 
collisions  wbicn  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace.  Walpole,  who 
strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties  in  the  matter,  was  abused  as 
"the  cur-dog  of  England  and  spaniel  of  France."  The  ill-hui 
of  the  trading  classes  rose  to  madness  in  1738,  when  a  merchant 
captain  named  Jenkins  told  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  tale  of  his  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which 
he  said  they  had  cut  off  with  taunts  at  the  English  king.  It  was 
in  vein  tliat  Walpole  battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry  for  war. 
His  necotiations  were  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and 
the  pride  of  the  other.  He  stood  alone  in  his  desire  for  peace. 
His  peace  policy  rested  on  the  alliance  with  Holland  and  France; 
but  the  temporary  hostility  excited  by  the  disputes  over  the  suc- 
cession between  Philip  and  the  House  of  Orleans  had  passed  away 
with  the  birth  of  children  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Bourbon 
Courts  were  again  united  by  family  sympathies.  He  foresaw,  there- 
fore,  that  a  Spanish  war  would  probably  bring  with  it  th**  mpturo 
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oftbe  French  alltaace  at  theverr  moment  when  the  approaching 
death  of  the  Emperor  made  the  union  of  the  western  powers  essen- 
Lo  the  poace  of  Eiiiope.  Against  a  war  which  undid  all  that 
he  had  labored  for  twenty  years  to  do  Walpole  struggled  hard. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  nation  was,  in  fact,  wiser  thnu  the  policy  of 
the  minister.  Although  neither  England  nor  Walpole  knew  it,  a 
Family  Compact  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Spain 
as  long  before  as  1733,  on  the  outbrejtk  of  the  war  of  the  Polish 
Sucoession,  for  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  siipi-emacy  of  England. 
Spain  bound  herself  to  deptive  England  gradually  of  her  commcr- 
oal  privileges  in  America,  and  to  transfer  her  trade  to  France. 
France  in  return  engaged  to  support  Spain  at  raa  and  to  aid  her 
in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  Ihe  caution  with  which  Walpole 
held  aloof  from  the  Polish  war  rendered  the  Compact  inoperative 
at  the  time,  but  neither  country  ceased  to  look  forward  to  its 
future  execution.  France  since  the  peace  had  strained  every  nerve 
to  prepare  a  fleet;  while  Spain  had  steadily  increased  the  restric- 
tions on  British  commerce.  Both  were,  in  faot,  watching  for  tlie 
opportunity  of  war  which  the  Emperor's  death  was  sure  to  afford, 
and  in  farcing  on  the  struggle  England  only  anticipated  a  danger 
which  she  could  not  escape. 

The  Compact,  however,  though  snspectcd,  was  Still  niiknown, 
and  the  perils  of  a  contest  with  Spaui  were  clear  enongh  to  justify 
Walpole  in  struggling  hard  for  peace.  But  he  straggled  single- 
handed.  His  greed  of  power  had  mastered  his  strong  common* 
sense;  Loi-d  Townsbeod  had  been  driven  from  office  in  1730,  Lord 
Cheaterfield  dismissed  in  1733;  and  though  he  started  with  the 
ablest  administration  ever  known,  Walpole  was  left  after  twenty 
years  of  administration  with  but  a  single  man  of  ability,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Ilardwioke,  in  his  cabinet.  The  colleagues  whom  one 
by  one  his  jealousy  had  dismissed,  had  plunged,  with  the  exception 
of  Townshend,  into  an  opposition  more  factious  and  nnprinoplei) 
than  had  ever  disgraced  English  politics;  and  these  "Patriots'* 
were  now  reinforced  by  a  band  of^  younger  Whigs — the  "  Boys," 
as  Walpole  called  them — whose  temper  i-evolted  alike  against  the 
peace  and  corruption  of  his  policy,  and  at  whose  head  stood  a 
young  ooriiet  of  horse,  William  Pitt.  Baffled  as  this  opposition 
bad  been  for  so  many  years,  the  sudden  rnsh  of  popular  passion 
^gave  it  a  new  strength,  and  in  1739  Walpole  bowed  to  its  will  in 
declaring  war.  "They  may  ring  their  betla  now,"  the  Minister 
said  bitterly,  as  peals  and  bonfires  welcomed  his  defeat,  "  but  ihej 
will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands."  His  foresight  was  quickly 
justified.  No  sooner  bad  Admiral  Vernon  with  an  English  fleet 
tiombardcd  and  taken  Portobello  than  France  refused  to  eufler  En- 
gland to  settle  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  dispatched 
two  squadrons  to  the  West  Indies.  At  this  crisis  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  (Oct.,  1740)  forced  on  the  European  stniggle 
which  Walpole  had  dreaded.  France  saw  in  this  event,  and  the 
disunion  which  it  at  once  brought  about,  an  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing the  work  begnn  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  Richelien, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  carried  oo — tho 
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work  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  into  a  group  of  powers  too  weak 
to  resist  Frenuh  aintition.  In  union,  therefore,  with  Spain,  which 
aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  Second,  w)io  at  once  occupied  Silesia,  France  backed 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  olaim  on  the  Duchy  of  Austria,  which 
passed  with  the  other  hereditary  dominions,  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa.  Sweden  and 
Sardinia  allied  themselves  to  France.  England  alone  showed  her- 
self true  to  her  guaranty  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1741  two  trench  armies  entered  Germany,  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  appeared  unopposed  before  Vienna.  Never  had  the 
House  of  Austria  stood  in  such  utter  peril.  Its  opponents  counted 
on  a  division  of  its  dominions.  France  claimed  tno  Netherlands, 
Spain  the  Milanese,  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Frederick 
the  Second  Silesia.  Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  alone  were 
to  be  left  to  Maria  Theresa,  Even  England,  though  still  true  to 
ber  cause,  advised  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  by  the  cession 
of  Silesia.  But  the  Queen  refused  to  despair.  She  won  the  sup- 
port of  Hungary  by  restoring  its  constitutional  rights;  and  tiie 
subsidies  of  England  enabled  hec  to  inarch  at  the  head  of  a  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  to  overrun  Bavaria,and  repulse 
an  attack  of  Frederick  on  Moravia  in  the  spring  of  1742.  But  on 
England's  part  the  contest  went  on  feebly  and  ineffectively.  Ad- 
miral Venion  was  beaten  before  Carthagena ;  and  Walpole  was 
charged  with  thwarting  and  starving  the  war.  He  still  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  "  Patriots  "  with  wonderful  spirit ;  bnt  in  a  new 
Parliament  his  majority  dropped  to  sixteen,  and  in  bis  own  cabinet 
he  became  almost  powerless.  The  buoyant  temper  which  had  car- 
ried bim  through  so  many  storms  broke  down  at  last.  "  He  who 
was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow,"  writes  his 
son,  "  now  never  sleeps  above  an  hour  without  waking ;  and  he 
who  at  dinner  always  foi^ot  his  own  anxieties,  and  was  more  gay 
and  thon^htless  than  all  the  company,  now  sits  without  speaking, 
and  with  nis  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together."  The  end  was  in  fact 
near;  and  the  dwindling  of  bis  majority  to  three  forced  Wslpole 
in  the  opening  of  1742  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MODERir  ENQLASD. 

McUon  l^WUIt«A  Pitt.    1V4Z-ITSS. 

\Avt!u>riHu. — Lord  Stanhope  and  Bonce  Walpole,  u  befbre.  Sonthey'i  Ho^ 
iph/,  or  tbe  more  elaboraie  life  by  Hr.'i'yennan,  gives  an  aecoBnt  of  Wealef  and 
tbe  iitovem«o[  b«  beaded.  Fur  Fitt  himsdr,  tbe  Cbalham  correq«nd«iio^  Ui  lift 
by  Tbackeraj,  and  Lord  MacaaUj's  two  essays  od  Iiita.  The  Annual  BepMer  be- 
gins with  1T58 — its  earlier  portion  has  been  eitribtited  to  Burke.  Carljte's  "Fred- 
Brick  the  Great"  g^yea  a  picturesque  accoant  of  the  Seren-Years'  War  and  of  En- 
f^and's  ibare  in  it.  For  Clive.  >ee  ihs  biographj  bj  Sir  loim  Malcalm,  and  Lord 
MncaaUif 's  weU-knowo  eawj.] 


The  fall  of  Walpole  revealed  a  diange  iu  the  temper  of  England 
hich  was  to  inflneoce  from  that  time  to  this  its  social  and  polit- 
ical history.  New  forcee,  new  cravings,  new  aims,  which  had  been 
silently  gathering  beneath  tbe  crust  of  inaction,  burst  suddenly 
into  view.  The  hrst  of  these  embodied  itself  in  tbe  religions  and 
philanthropic  movement  which  bears  tbe  name  of  Wesley.  Never 
had  religion  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  progress  of  free  inquiry, 
the  Bveraion  to  theological  strife  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Civil  War,  the  new  intellectnal  and  material  channels  opened  to 
human  energy,  had  produced  a  general  indifierence  to  the  great 
qnestiona  ot  religious  speculation  which  occnpied  an  earlier  age. 
The  Church,  predominant  as  its  influence  seemed  at  the  close  of 
the  Itevolution,  had  sunk  into  political  insignificance.  By  a  sus- 
pension of  the  sittings  of  Coni(ocatioii  Walpole  deprived  the  clergy 
of  their  chief  means  of  agitation,  while  he  carefully  abstained  from 
all  measures  which  could  arouse  the  prejudices  of  their  flocks. 
The  bishops,  who  were  exclusively  chosen  from  among  the  small 
nnmber  of  Whig  ecclesiastics,  were  rendered  powerless  by  the 
Toryism  and  estrangement  of  their  clergy,  while  the  clei^y  them- 
selves stood  apart  from  all  active  interference  in  public  affairs. 
Nor  was  their  political  repose  compensated  bv  any  religions  activ- 
ity. A  large  number  of  prelates  were  mere  iVhig  partisans,  with 
DO  higher  aim  than  that  of  promotion,  Tbe  levees  of  the  Minis- 
ters were  crowded  with  lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh  bishop  avowed 
that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but  once,  and  habitually  resided  at 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The  system  of  pluralities  turned  the 
wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  priesthood  into  absentees,  while 
the  bulk  of  them  wore  indolent,  poor,  and  withont  social  consider- 
ation. A  shrewd,  if  prejudiced,  onserver  brands  the  English  clergy 
of  the  day  as  the  most  lifeless  io  Europe, "  the  most  remiw  of  their 
labors  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives."    The  decay 
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of  the  great  diMenting  bodies  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
Church,  and  during  tlie  earljrpart  of  the  century  the  Nonconform- 
istB  declined  in  number  as  in  energr.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
conclude  from  this  outer  evolesiaatical  paralysis  that  the  religious 
senliment  was  dead  in  the  people  at  lal-ge.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  revolt  against  religion  ana  against  eburches  in  both  the  extremes 
of  English  society.  In  the  higher  eireles  **  every  one  laughs,"  said 
Montesquieu  on  his  yisit  to  England  **if  one  talks  of  religion." 
Of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  time  the  greater  part  were  un- 
believers iu  any  form  of  Chrietiauity,  and  distinguished  for  the 
grossness  and  immorality  of  their  Uvea  Drunkenness  and  foul 
talk  were  thought  no  discredit  to  Walpole,  A  later  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Graft<»,  was  in  tbe  tiabit  of  appearing  with  his 
mistress  at  the  play.  Parity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  wer^ 
sneered  out  oi  tasnion  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  bis  letters  to  hie 
son,  instructs  bitu  in  the  art  of  seduotioo  as  part  of  a  polite  edu- 
cation. At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the  masses  of  the  [( 
poor.  They  were  ignorant  and  brutal  to  a  degree  which  it  ia  hard 
to  conceive,  for  the  vast  iucrease  of  population  which  followed  on 
the  gi-owth  of  towns  and  the  development  of  manufactures  had 
been  met  by  no  effort  for  their  religious  or  educational  improve- 
ment. Kot  a  new  parish  had  been  created.  Hardly  a  single  new 
church  had  been  built.  Schools  there  were  none,  save  the  grammar 
schools  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  The  rural  peasantry,  who  were 
fast  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  abuse  of  the  poor-laws, 
were  lefl  witlioot  moral  or  religious  training  of  any  sort.  "  We 
saw  but  one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said  Hannah  More  at 
a  far  latertime, "  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower-pot."  Within 
the  towns  things  were  worse.  There  was  no  effective  police;  and  in 
great  outbreaks  the  mob  of  London  or  Birmingham  burned  houses, 
Snng  open  prisons,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their  will.  The 
criminal  class  gathered  boldness  and  numbers  in  the  face  of  ruih- 
lesa  laws  which  only  testified  to  the  terror  of  society — laws  which 
made  it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree,  and  which  strung 
up  twenty  young  thieves  of  a  morning  in  front  of  Newgate;  while 
the  introduutioa  of  giu  gave  a  new  impetus  to  drunkenness.  In 
the  streets  of  London  gio-ahops  invited  eveiy  passer-by  to  get 
drunk  for  a  penny,  or  dead  dmnk  for  twt^nee. 

In  spite,  however,  of  scenes  such  as  this,  England  as  a  whole  re- 
mained at  heart  religions  Even  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  was 
mingled  with  a  new  spirit  of  chaiity  and  good-sense,  a  tendency 
to  subordinate  ecclesiastical  differences  to  the  thought  of  a  com- 
mon  Christianity,  and  to  substitute  a  rational  theology  for  the 
worn-out  traditions  of  the  past.  In  the  middle  class  the  old  piety^^ 
lived  on  unchanged,  and  it  was  from  this  class  that  a  religions  re- 
vival burst  forth  at  the  close  of  Walnole's  ministry  which  changed 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  temper  of  English  society.  The  Church 
was  restored  to  life  and  activity.  Religion  carried  to  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  a  fresh  spirit  of  moral  zeal,  while  it  purified  our  litera- 
ture and  our  manners.  A  new  philanthropy  reformed  our  prisons, 
infused  clemency  and  wisdom  into  our  penal  laws,  abolished  the 
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L  slave-trade,  and  gavo  the  firat  impulse  to  popular  educatloD.  Tbe 
tM  revival  began  id  a  Braall  knot  of  Oxford  HtudeotB,  whose  revolt 
'  against  the  religions  deadness  of  their  times  showed  itself  in  as- 
l,  cetic  observances,  an  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  a  methodical  reg- 
i  uianty  of  lite  whinh  gained  them  tlie  nickname  of  "Methodists." 
Three  figures  detached  themselves  from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on 
its  transfer  to  London  in  1738,  it  attracted  public  attention  by  the 
fervor  and  even  extravagance  of  its  piety ;  and  each  found  his 
special  work  in  the  great  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new 
movement  led  it  fiom  the  first,  that  of  carrying  religion  and  moral- 
ity to  the  vast  masses  of  population  which  lay  ooncentrated  in  the 
towns  or  around  the  mmes  and  collieries  of  Cornwall  and  the 
north.  Whitefield,  &  servitor  of  Pombrokc  College,  was  above  all 
the  preacher  of  the  revival.  Speech  was  governing  £nglish  poli- 
tics; and  the  religions  power  of  speech  was  shown  when  a  dread 
of  "enthusiasm  "closed  against  the  new  apostles  the  pulpits  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  forced  them  to  preach  in  the  fields.  Their 
voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  comers 
of  the  land,  among  the  blenk  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in  the 
dena  of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish  miner 
hears  in  the  paases  of  his  labor  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  Whitefield's 
preaching  was  such  as  England  had  never  beard  before — theatrical, 
extravagant,  often  common  place— but  hushing  all  criticism  by  its 
intense  reality,  its  eaniestness  of  belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sym- 
pathy with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  common 
enthnsiast  who  could  wring  gold  from  tbe  close-fisted  Franklin 
and  admii'ation  from  the  fastidious  Horace  WaJpole,  or  who  could 
look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kingswood  on  Iwciiiy 
thousand  coUiei-s,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  be 
preached  the  tears  "  making  white  channels  down  their  blackened 
oheeka."  On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom  they  spoke 
the  effect  of  Whitefield  and  his  fellow  Methodists  was  terrible  Lotli 
for  good  and  ill.  Their  preaching  stirred  a  pasdonate  hatred  in 
their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in  danger;  they  were  mob- 
bed, they  were  ducked,  they  were  stoned,  they  were  smothei-ed 
with  filth.  But  the  cnthiisiaBm  they  aroused  was  equally  passion- 
ate. Women  fell  down  in  convulsions;  sti-ong  men  were  smitt«i 
suddenly  to  the  earth  ;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by  burets  of 
hysteric  tanghter  or  of  hysteric  sobbing.  All  tlie  phenomena  of 
strong  spiritual  excitement — so  familiar  now,  but  at  that  time 
strange  and  unknown — followed  on  their  sermons;  and  the  terrible 
sense  of  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of 
\,  heaven,  took  forms  at  once  grotesque  and  sublime.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, a  Christ-Church  student,  came  to  odd  sweetness  to  this  sud- 
V  den  and  startling  light.  He  was  the  "  sweet  singer"  of  the  move- 
ment. His  hymns  expressed  the  fiery  conviction  of  its  converts 
in  linos  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  its  more  extravagant  features 
disappeared.  The  wild  throes  of  hysteric  enthusiasm  passed  into 
a  passion  for  hymn-singing, and  a  new  musical  impulse  was  aroased 
in  the  people  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  public  devotion 
throngnout  England. 
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But  it  vss  bie  elder  brother,  John  Wesley,  vho  embodied  in 
himself  not  this  or  that  side  of  tlic  vast  movement,  bat  the  very 
movement  itself.  Even  at  Oxford,  wliere  he  resided  as  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln,  he  had  been  looked  npon  as  head  of  the  group  of  Meth- 
odists, and  nfter  his  return  from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians 
of  Georgia  he  a^-ain  took  the  lead  of  tliu  little  society,  which  had 
removed  in  the  interval  to  London.  In  power  as  a  pn?acher  he 
Stood  next  to  Whitefield ;  as  a  hymn-vritcr  he  stood  second  to  his 
brother  Charlea.  But  while  combining  in  some  degi'ce  the  excel- 
lences of  either,  lie  possessed  qualities  in  which  both  were  utterly 
deficient :  an  indefatigable  industry,  a  cool  judgment,  a  command 
over  others,  a  faculty  of  organieation,  a  singular  union  of  patience 
and  moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition,  which  marked  him  as 
■  ruler  of  men.  He  had,  besides,  a  learning  and  skill  in  writing 
which  no  other  of  the  Methodists  possessed ;  he  was  older  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  at  the  stait  of  the  movement,  and  he  ontlived 
them  all.  His  lile,  indeed,  from  1703  to  ] 791,  almost  covci-s  the 
century,  and  the  Methodist  body  had  passed  through  every  phase 
of  its  history  before  he  sank  into  the  grave  at  the  ago  of  eighty- 
eight.  It  would  have  been  impossible  ibr  Wesley  to  have  wielded 
tlie  power  he  did  had  he  not  shared  the  follies  and  extravagance 
as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  bis  disciples.  Throughout  his  life 
his  asceticism  was  that  of  a  monk.  At  times  he  lived  on  bread 
only,  and  often  slept  on  the  bare  boards.  Hu  lived  in  a  world  of 
wonders  and  divine  interpositions.  It  was  a  miracle  if  the  rain 
stopped  and  allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a  journey.  It  was  a 
judgment  of  Heaven  it' a  hailstorm  burst  over  a  to<iTn  which  had 
been  deaf  to  his  preaching.  One  day,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was 
tired  and  his  hoi-se  fell  lame,  "  1  thought — can  not  Ood  heal  either 
man  or  beast  by  auy  means  or  without  any?  Immediately  my 
headache  ceased  ana  my  horse's  lameness  va,  the  same  instant" 
Wilh  a  still  more  childish  fanaticism  be  guided  his  conduct, 
whether  in  ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  by 
drawing  lots  or  watching  the  particular  texts  at  which  his  Bible 
opened.  But  with  all  this  extravagance  and  superstition, Wesley's 
mind  was  essentially  praotioal,  orderly,  and  conservative.  No 
man  ever  stood  at  toe  head  of  a  great  revolution  whose  temper 
was  so  anti-i'evoliitionary.  In  his  earlier  days  the  bishops  bad 
been  forced  to  rebuke  hitn  for  the  narrowness  and  intolerance  of 
his  chnrclimanship.  When  Whitefield  began  his  sermons  in  the 
fields,  Wesley  "  could  not  at  first  reconcile  himself  to  that  strange 
way."  He  coudemued  and  fought  against  the  admission  of  lay- 
men as  preachers  till  he  found  himself  left  with  none  but  laymen  to 
preach.  To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  society 
in  full  communion  with  it  He  broke  with  the  Moravians,  who  had 
been  the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement,  when  they  endanger- 
ed its  safe  conduct  by  their  contempt  of  i-eligious  forms.  He  broke 
with  Whitefield  when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extrav- 
agant Calvinism.  But  the  same  practical  temper  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  reject  what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to  adopt 
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wliat  was  new,  enabled  him  at  once  to  gnmp  a 
eltieshe  adopted.  He  became  himself  the  most  unwcaiied  of  field 
preauhers,  aod  bis  journal  for  half  a  century  is  little  mora  than  a 
record  of  jresh  journej's  and  freeh  eermouB.  When  once  driven 
to  employ  lay  helpers  in  bis  miniatry,  be  made  their  work  a  new 
and  attractive  featura  in  bis  tiystem.  His  earlier  asceticism  only 
lingered  in  a  dread  of  social  enjoyments  and  an  aversion  to  the 
gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which  links  the  Methodist  movement 
with  that  of  the  Puritans.  As  the  fervor  of  his  snuerstition  died 
down  into  the  calm  of  age,  bis  cool  common-sense  disconraged  in 
bis  followers  the  enthusiastic  oDtbnrets  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  revival  His  powers  were  bent  to  the  building;  np  of  a 
eat  religions  society  which  might  eive  to  the  new  entnuEinsm  a 
sting  and  practical  form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped  into 
classes,  gathered  in  love-feasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy members,  and  furnished  with  au  altemation  of  settled  min- 
isters and  wandering  preachers  ;  while  the  whole  body  was  placed 
under  the  absolute  government  of  a  Conference  of  ministers.  But 
so  long  as  be  lived  the  direction  of  the  new  religions  society  re- 
mained with  Wesley  alone.  "  If  by  arbitrary  power,"  he  replied 
with  a  charming  simplicity  to  objectors, "  you  mean  a  power  which 
I  exercise  simply  without  any  colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly 
true,  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 

The  great  body  which  he  thus  founded — a  body  wbich  number- 
ed a  hundred  thousand  members  at  his  death,  and  which  now 
counts  its  members  in  England  and  America  by  millions — bears 
the  stamp  of  Wesley  in  mora  than  its  name.  Of  all  Protestant 
Churches  it  is  the  most  rigid  in  its  organization  and  the  most  des- 
potic in  its  government.  But  the  Methodists  themselves  were 
the  least  result  of  the  Methodist  ravival.  Its  action  upon  the 
Churab  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  "Evangelical" 
movement,  whioh  found  representatives  like  Newton  aud  Cecil 
within  the  pale  of  the  Eatabtishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson 
and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In  Walpole's  day  the 
English  clergy  wera  the  idlest  ana  most  lifeless  in  the  world.  In 
our  own  time  no  body  of  religious  ministers  surpasses  thorn  in 
piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regard.  In  the  natioa 
at  large  appeared  a  new  moral  entbusiasm  which,  rigid  and  pe- 
dantic as  It  often  seemed,  was  still  healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and 
whose  power  was  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  the  proBigacy  which 
had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the  foulness  which  had  infest- 
ed Htei-atnre  ever  smce  the  Restoration.  But  the  noblest  result 
of  the  religious  revival  was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never 
ceased  from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  gnilt,  the  ignoranoe, 
the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  profligate  and 
the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the  Wesleyan  movement  had  done  its 
work  that  the  philanthropic  movement  began.  The  Sunday-schools 
established  by  Mr.Raikes,  of  Gloncester,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
were  the  beginnings  of  popular  education.  By  writings  and  by 
her  own  perBonal  example  Hannah  More  drew  the  sympathy  of 
England  to  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricattufal  laborer 
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Ths  paasionnte  impulse  of  buinan  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and 
afflicted  raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities,  built  churches,  sent 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  supported  Burke  in  his  p)ea  for  the 
Iliudoo,  and  Clarkson  aud  Wilberforca,  in  their  crusade  against 
the  iniquity  of  the^ slave-traHfc-  TtTa  only  the  moral  chivalry  of, 
his  labors  that  among  a  crowd  of  pbilanthi-opists  draws  us  most, 
perhaps,  to  the  work  and  character  of  John  Howard.  The  syra- 
patby  whioh  all  were  feeling  for  tlie  sufferings  ot  mankind  he  felt 
.tor  the  sufferings  of  the  worst  and  most  hapless  of  men.  With 
Iwonderful  ardor  and  perseverance  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
'of  the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  murderer.  His  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Uigh  SheriS*  of  Bedfordsliire  drew  his  attention  in 
1774  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  which  were  placed  in  his  care; 
and  from  that  time  the  quiet  country  gentleman,  whose  only  oc- 
cnpation  had  been  reading  his  Bible  and  studying  his  thermometer, 
became  the  most  energetiu  and  sealous  of  reformers.  Before  a 
year  was  over  he  bad  personally  visited  almost  every  English  jail, 
and  he  fonnd  in  nearly  all  of  them  frightful  abuses  which  had  been 
noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  left  unredressed  by  Parliament. 
Jailers,  who  bought  their  places,  were  paid  by  fees,  and  suffered 
to  extort  what  they  could.  £ven  when  acquitted,  men  were  drag- 
ged back  to  their  cells  for  want  of  funds  to  dischai^e  the  sums 
they  owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  prisons,  which  Howard  foimd  crowded  by  the  cruel 
legislation  of  the  day.  Ko  separation  was  preserved  between  the 
different  sezes,  no  criminal  discipline  enforced.  Every  jail  was 
a  (^aos  of  cruelty  and  the  foulest  immorality,  from  which  the  pris- 
oner could  only  escape  by  sheer  starvation  or  by  the  jail-fever 
that  festered  without  ceanfng  in  these  haunts  of  wretched nexs. 
He  saw  every  thiug  with  his  own  eyes,  he  test«d  every  snffenn|F 
by  his  own  experience.  In  one  jail  he  found  a  cell  so  narrow  and 
noisome  that  the  poor  wretch  who  inhabited  it  begged  as  a  mercy 
for  hanging.  Howard  shut  himself  up  in  the  cell,  and  bore  its 
darkness  and  foulness  till  natui-e  could  bear  no  more.  But  it  was 
by  work  of  this  sort,  and  by  the  faithfiil  pictures  of  such  scenes 
which  it  enabled  him  to  give,  that  he  brought  about  their  reform. 
The  work  in  which  he  recorded  his  terrible  experience,  and  the 
plans  whieh  he  submitted  for  thp  reformation  ot  criminals,  make 
Dim  the  &ther,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  prison  discipline. 
Bnt  his  labors  were  far  from  being  confined  to  England.  In  jour- 
ney atler  journey  he  visited  the  prisons  of  Holland  and  Germany, 
till  his  lotiging  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fatal  prog- 
ress of  the  Plague  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  work  of  charity  when  be 
waa  seized  bv  a  matignant  fever  at  Oherson  fn  Southern  Russin, 
and  "  laid  quietly  in  the  earth,"  na  he  desired. 

While  the  revival  of  the  Wesleys  was  stirring  tTie  very  heart  of 
England,  its  political  stagnation  was  unbroken.  The  triumph  of 
Walpole's  opponents  ended  with  their  victory.  Retiring  to  the 
Peers  as  Earl  of  Orford,  he  devoted  himself  to  breaking  up  thcr 
opposition  and  restoring  the  union  of  the  Whigs,  while  he  remain- 1 
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ed  the  confidential  counselor  of  the  King.  Paltency  accepted  the 
E&rldom  of  Bath  and  at  once  loat  much  of  his  political  weight, 
while  bis  more  prominent  followers  were  admitted  to  office.  Bat 
when  on  the  death  of  their  nominal  leader,  Lord  Wilmington, 
Pultoney  claimed  the  post  of  First  Minister  in  1743,  Walpolo  qui- 
etly interfered,  and  induced  the  King  to  raise  Henry  Felham,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  one  of  his  own  most  faith- 
All  adherents,  to  the  head  of  the  administrntton.  The  temper  of 
Henry  Pelham,  ns  well  as  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mediocrity, 
dispoeed  him  to  a  policy  of  conciliation  which  reunited  the  Whigs, 
V  and  included  every  mau  of  ability  in  his  new  Ministry.  The  anion 
of  the  party  was  aided  by  the  reappearance  of  a  dan^r  which 
seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  foreign  policy  of  Walpole 
triumphed  at  the  moment  of  his  fall.  The  pressure  of  England, 
aided  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Chotiisite,  forced  Maria  Theresa 
to  consent  to  a  peaoe  with  Pi'ussia  on  the  terms  of  the  cession  of 
Silesia ;  and  this  peace  enabled  the  Anstrian  army  to  drive  the 
French  from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1742.  Meanwhile  one  En- 
glish fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  another  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Kaples, 
and  forced  Don  Carlos  by  a  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  while  English  subsidies  detached 
Sardinia  fram  the  Fi'enoh  alliance.  But  nt  this  point  the  loss  of 
Walpole  made  itself  felt.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  weak  Ministrv 
which  succeeded  him  was  chiefly  directed  by  liord  Carteret;  and 
Carteret,  who,  like  the  bnlk  of  the  Whig  party,  had  long  been  op- 
posed in  heart  to  Walpole's  system,  resolved  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  war.  While  Walpole  limited  bis  efibrts  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Honse  of  Austria  as  a  European  power,  Car- 
teret joined  Maria  Theresa  in  aiming  at  the  min  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  lu  the  dreams  of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  tho  whole 
face  of  Europe  was  to  be  charged.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  -be 
taken  back  from  Spain,  Elsass  and  Lorraine  from  France ;  and  the 

.  Imperial  dignity  which  had  passed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Emperor  Charlfs  the  Seventh,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Austrian 

I  House.  To  carry  out  these  schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  tbo 
Emperor  from  flavaria  in  the  spring  of  1743;  while  George  Ibe 

■Second,  who  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  Carteret,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  bulk  of  whom 

I  were  English  and  Hanoverians,  and  marched  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Main.  His  advance  was  checked,  and  finally  turned  into  a 
retreat  by  the  Duo  do  Noaiiles,  who  appeared  with  a  superior  army 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  finally  throwing  thirty-one 
thousand  men  across  it  threatened  to  compel  the  ^ine  to  sur- 
render. In  tho  battle  of  Dettingen  which  followed  (June  27, 
1T43J,  the  allied  army  was  in  fact  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French  hoi-se  and  the  dogged  ohslinacy 
with  wnich  the  English  held  their  ground,  and  at  last  forced  their 
opponents  to  recross  the  Main.  But  small  as  was  the  victory,  it 
produced  amazing  results.  The  French  evacuated  Oermany.  The 
English  and  Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  spring 
of  1744  an  Austrian  army  marched  upon  Naples,  with  the  purpose 
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of  tnuisferriug  it  after  its  oooqueBt  to  the  Emperor,  ivhose  heredi* 
tarr  dominioos  in  Bav&ria  were  to  pass  id  return  toUariaTfaereits. 

But  if  Frederick  of  Pruasia  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  on  the 
ceBsiou  of  Silesia,  he  was  resolute  to  take  up  arms  again  rather 
than  sufier  this  great  agerandiEement  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
His  auddtin  alliance  with  li  ranee  failed  at  first  to  change  the  coui-se 
of  the  war,  for,  though  he  was  successful  in  seizing  Prague  and 
drawing  the  Austrian  army  from  the  Rhine,  he  was  soon  driven 
from  Bohemia,  while  the  death  of  the  Emperor  forced  Bavaria  to 
lay  down  its  arms  and  to  ally  itself  with  Maria  Theresa.  So  high 
were  the  Queen's  hopea  at  this  moment  that  she  foimed  a  secret 
alliance  with  UusEia  for  the  division  of  the  Prussian  monaruhy, 
•Jut  in  1745  the  tide  tunicd.  Mai-shal  Saze  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  army  in  Flandeiv  by  his  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Advancing  with  a  force  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Uanoverians  to  the  relief  of  Touniay,  the  Duke  on  the  3lBt  of  May, 
1746,  found  the  French  covered  by  a  line  of  fortiped  villages  and 
redoubts,  with  but  a  single  narrow  gap  near  the  hanttet  of  Fon- 
tenoy.  Into  this  gap,  however,  the  English  troopa,  formed  in  a 
dense  column,  doggedly  thrust  themselves  in  spito  of  a  terrible 
fire;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  won  the  French 
guns,  rapidly  concentrated  in  their  front,  tore  the  column  in  piece* 
and  drove  it  back  in  a  alow  and  orderly  retreat.  The  blow  waa 
quickly  followed  up  in  June  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Hohen- 
friedburg  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia,  and  by  a  landing 
of  Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  as  James  Stuart 
was  called,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  July.  But 
defeat  abroad  and  danger  at  home  only  quickened  a  political  reac- 
tion which  had  begun  long  before  in  England.  Even  Carteret  had 
been  startled  by  the  plan  for  a  dismemberment  of  Fi-ussia ;  and  as 
early  as  1744  the  bulk  of  the  Whii;  party  had  learned  the  wisdom 
of  the  more  temperate  polioy  of  Walpole,  and  had  opened  the  way 
for  an  acoommodation  with  Frederick  by  compelling  Caileret  to 
resign.  The  Pelhams,  who  represented  Walpole's  system,  were 
now  supreme,  and  their  work  was  aided  by  the  disasters  of  1746. 
When  England  was  threatened  by  a  Catholic  Pretender,  it  was  no 
time  for  weakening  the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Germany.  On 
the  refusal,  therefore,  of  Maria  Theresa  to' join  in  a  general  peace, 
England  concluded  the  Convention  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  at 
^e  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as  Germany  was  con- 
ceroed  from  the  war. 

The  danger  at  home,  indeed,  hod  already  vindicated  Walpole's 
prudence  in  foiling  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  by  his  steady  friend- 
ship with  France.  It  was  only  from  France  that  aid  could  reach 
the  Jacobites,  and  the  war  with  France  at  once  revived  their 
hopes.  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  was 
placed  by  the  French  Government  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
armament  in  1744;  but  his  plan  of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  de- 
feated by  a  storm  which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  embarked  in  it  to  the  war  in  Flnn- 
jera.     In  1746,  liowever,  the  young  adventurer  again  embarked 
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ith  but  seven  friendB  in  a  Hm&U  vesBel  and  landed  dd  a  little  island 
of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he  stood  almost  alone;  bat  on 
tbe  29th  of  Au^st  the  clans  rallied  to  his  Btandard  in  Glenfinitan, 
and  Cbsi'les  found  himself  st  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  His 
force  swelled  to  an  army  as  he  marched  through  Blair  Athol  on 
Perth,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  "  James  tbe 
Eighth"  St  the  Town  Cross.  Two  thousand  English  troops  who 
marched  against  him  under  Sir  John  Cope  were  broken  and  ent  tO 
pieces  on  the  21st  of  September,  b^  a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen, 
at  Preston  Pans,  and  victory  at  once  doubled  the  forces  ox  tbe 
conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  th3  head  of  sir  thout-and  men, 
but  all  were  still  Highlanders,  for  the  peopk  of  the  Lowlands  held 
aloof  from  his  standard,  '^"'was  with  the-iwnost  difficnlty  that  he 
conldinduce  them  to  follow  him  tothesouth.X  His  tact  and  enei^, 
however,  at  last  conqnered  all  obstacles,  and, ufter  skillfully  evad- 
ing an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  through  Lanca- 
shire and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby.  But  all 
hope  of  success  was  at  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  rose  in  his  support 
as  he  passed  through  the  districtB  where  Jacobitism  boasted  of  its 
strength.  The  people  flocked  to  see  his  march  as  if  to  see  a  show. 
Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  but  only  a  single 
squire  took  up  arms.  Manchester  was  looked  on  as  the  most  Jac- 
obite of  English  towns,  but  all  the  aid  it  gave  was  an  illumination 
and  two  thousand  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had  been 
joined  by  hardly  two  hnndred  men.  The  policy  ot  Walpole  had 
m  fact  secured  England  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  The  long  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  elemency  of  the  govern- 
ment had  done  their  work.  Jacobitism  as  a  fighting  force  was 
dead,  and  even  Ciiailes  Edward  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  con- 
qner  England  with  Ave  thousand  Highlanders.  He  soon  learned, 
too,  that  forces  of  double  hia  own  strength  were  closingf  on  either 
side  of  him,  while  a  third  army  under  the  King  and  Lord  Stair 
oovei'ed  London.  Scotland  itself,  now  that  the  Highlanders  were 
away,  quietly  renewed  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Lowlands  its  mile- 
glance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Even  )n  the  Highlands  the  Mac- 
Leods rose  in  arms  for  King  Geoi^e,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to 
stir,  though  roused  by  a  small  French  force  which  landed  at  Mon-; 
trose.  To  advance  farther  south  was  impossible,  and  Clmi-lra  fell 
rapidly  back  on  Glasgow;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  marched,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1746,  on  the  English  ai-my  under  GenemI 
Hawley,  which  had  followed  his  retreat  and  encamped  near  Fal- 
kirk, Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory  for 
the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat.  The  bulk  e4'  his 
forces  dispersed  with  their  bootv  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles 
fell  sullenly  back  to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
On  the  16tn  of  April  the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  Cultoden 
Moor,  a  tew  miles  eastward  of  Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still 
numbered  six  thousand  men,  bat  they  were  starving  and  dispi^ 
ited.  Cumberland's  force  was  nearly  doable  that  oT  tbe  Prince, 
Torn  by  tbe  Duke's  guns,  the  clansmen  flung  themselves  in  their 
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old  faHliion  on  the  English  &ont ;  bnt  they  were  received  with  a 
terrible  fiie  of  musketry,  and  the  few  that  oroke  through  the  fii'st 
line  found  themselves  fronted  b;  a  second.  In  a  few  moments  all 
was  over,  and  the  Highlanders  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himBclf  after  strange  adventures  escaped  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  follotrers  were  hanged,  three  Scotch  lords — Lovat,  Bal- 
merino,  and  Kilmarnock— brought  to  the  block,  and  forty  persons 
of  rank  attainted  by  Act  of  ParTiameut.  More  extensive  measures 
(of  repression  were  needful  In  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures 
were  abolished.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  ohiefs  were 
bought  up  and  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  tartan,  or  garb  of 
the  clansmen,  was  forbidden  by  law.  These  measures,  followed 
by  a  general  Act  of  Indemnity,  proved  efiective  for  their  purpose. 
The  dread  of  the  clansmen  passed  away,  and  the  sheiiff's  writ  soon 
ran  through  the  Highlands  with  aa  little  i-esistance  as  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  Continent  the  war  still  lingered  on,  though  its  original 
purpose  had  disappeareii.  The  victories  of  JUaria  Theresa  in  Italy 
were  balanued  by  those  of  France  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Mar- 
shal Saze  inflicted  on  the  English  and  Dutch  the  defeat  of  Roucoux 
and  Lauffijld.  The  danger  of  Holland  and  the  financial  exhaustion 
of  France  at  last  brought  about  in  1748  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  by  whiah  both  parties  restored  their  conquests ; 
and  with  this  peace  the  active  work  of  the  Pelham  Ministry  came 
to  an  end.  Utter  inaction  settled  down  over  political  life,  and 
turnpike  bills  or  acts  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  till  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  m  1T64. 
But  abroad  things  were  less  quiet.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  in  fact  a  mere  truce  forced  on  the  contending  powers  by  sheer 
exhaustion,  France  was  dreaming  of  far  wider  schemes  for  the 
humiliation  of  Englan4.  The  troubled  question  of  the  trade  with 
America  h.id  only  been  waived  by  Spain.  The  two  powers  of  iho 
House  of  Bourbon  were  still  united  by  the  Family  Compact,  and 
as  early  as  17S2  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  by  a  startling  change  of 
policy,  had  secretly  drawn  to  their  atlianoe.  Neither  Maria  The- 
resa nor  Saxony,  in  fact,  had  ever  realli^  abandoned  the  design  for 
the  recovery  of  Silesia  and  for  a  partition  of  Prussia.  The  jeal- 
.ousy  which  Russia  entertained  of  tne  g  owth  of  a  strong  power  in 
.North  Germany  brought  the  Csarina  Elizabeth  to  promise  aid  to 
their  scheme;  and  in  1766  the  leagne  of  these  three  powers  with 
France  and  Spain  was  silently  completed.  So  secret  were  these 
negotiations  that  they  had  utterly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  brother  of  Henry  Pelham,  and  his  successor  In 
the  direction  of  English  affairs;  but  they  were  detected  from  the 
first  by  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  fonnd  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  line  of  foes  which  stretched  from  Paris  to  St. 
Pelerabnrg. 

The  danger  to  England  was  hardly  less.  France  appeared  again 
on  the  stage  with  a  vigor  and  audacity  which  recalled  the  days 
of  Iicwis  the  Fourteenth.  The  weakness  and  corruption  ofits  gov- 
amment  were  hidden  for  the  time  by  the  daring  scope  ofits  plans, 
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and  the  ability  of  the  agents  it  found  to  carry  them  out.  The  aims 
of  France  spread  far  beyond  Europe.  In  India,  a  French  advent- 
urer was  founding  a  French  Empire,  and  planning  the  expnldon 
of  the  English  meixiliants  from  their  settlements  ^oug  the  coact. 
In  America,  France  not  only  claimed  the  vatieys  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  MisgiBsippi,  but  forbade  the  EDglish  colonists  to 
cross  the  Alleghanies,  and  planted  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  waters 
of  tlie  Ohio.  The  disastrous  i-cpulae  of  General  Braddock,  who 
had  marched  on  this  fort  in  1755  with  a  small  force  of  regulars 
and  Colonial  militia,  awoke  even  Newcastle  to  his  danger;  and 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Prussia  at  the  close  of  the  year 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Seven- Years'  War.  No  war  has  had  great- 
er results  on  the  history  of  the  world  or  broaght  greater  triumphs 
to  England,  but  few  have  had  more  disastrous  beginnings.  New- 
castle was  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  rule  without  aid,  and  yet  too 
greedy  of  power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more  capable 
men.  His  preparations  for  the  gigantic  struggle  before  him  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  there  were  bnt  three  regiments  tit 
for  service  in  England  at  the  opening  of  1766.  France  on  the 
other  hand  was  quick  in  her  attauk.  Poit  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the 
key  of  the  Med  iter  ruiean,  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
and  forced  to  capitulate.  To  complete  the  shame  of  England,  a 
fleet  sent  to  its  relief  under  Admiral  Byng  retreated  before  tlie 
French.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  seized  Dresden  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  and  foroed  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender;  and  1T97 
bis  victory  at  Prague  made  him  msster  of  Bohemia;  hut  a  defeat 
at  Kolin  drove  him  to  retreat  again  into  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  bad  taken  post  on  the  Weser 
witit  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  Hanover, 
fell  back  before  a  French  army  to  the  month  of  the  Elbe,  and  en- 
gaged by  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  to  disband  his  forcefi. 
A  despondency  without  parallel  in  onr  history  took  possession  of 
our  coolest  statesmen,  and  even  the  impassive  Chesterfield  ciied 
in  despair,  "  We  are  no  longer  a  nation." 

But  the  nation  of  which  Chestei-field  despaired  was  really  on  the 
eve  of  its  greatest  trinmphs,  and  the  miserable  iucapacity  of  the 
Diike  of  Newcastle  only  called  to  the  front  the  genius  of  Will- 
jam  Pitt.  Pitt,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  governor  of  Madras,  lind 
entered  Parliament  in  1734  as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pock- 
et boroughs,  and  had  at  once  headed  the  younger  "Patriots"  in 
their  attack  on  Walpole.  His  fiery  spirit  had  been  hushed  in  of- 
fice during  the  "  brood -bottom  administration"  which  followed 
the  Minister's  fall,  but  the  death  of  Henry  Pelhnm  again  replaced 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  The  first  disaster  of  the  war 
drove  Newcastle  from  office,  and  in  November,  1TS6,  Pitt  became 
Secretary  of  State;  but  in  four  months  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  Newcastle  reappointed.  In  July,  1 757,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recall  him.  The  failure  of  Newcastle's  administration 
foi-ced  the  Duke  to  ajnnction  with  his  rival;  and,  fortunately  for 
his  country,  the  character  of  the  two  statesmen  made  the  compro- 
mise an  easy  one.    For  all  that  Pitt  coveted — for  the  general  di 
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lection  of  public  aff»ii'3,  the  control  of  foreign  poHcy^,  the  adroiaiB-      bu. 
tration  of  tne  war — Newcastle  liad  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.     ^^ 
On  the  other  band,  liie  Bkill  in  Parliamentary  management  was  un-        Pit 
rivaled.     If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knew  better  than  any  living      its 
man  tbo  price  of  every  member  and  the  intrigneB  of  every  bor-        — 
ougb.    What  he  oared  for  was  not  the  control  of  afiairs,  but  the 
diatribation  of  patronage  and  the  work  of  corruption,  and  from 
this  Pitt  turned  disdainfully  away.    "Mr.  Pitt  does  every  thing," 
wroteUoraceWalpole,"  and  the  Duke  gives  every  thing.    So  long 
as  they  agree  in  tliis  partition  they  may  do  what  they  pleaee."  -, 
Out  of  the  union  of  these  two  strangely  contrasted  leadeiv,  in  fact, 

rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  the  purely  Whi^  adminie 

trations.  But  its  real  power  lay  from  beginning  to  end  in  Pitt 
liimsell^  Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was  little  more  than  two 
bnndred  a  year,  and  springing  as  he  did  from  a  family  of  no  polit- 
ical^ import  anco,  it  was  by  sheer  dint  of  genins  that  the  young 
comet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  inexperience  Walpole  had 
Bueered,  seized  a  power  which  the  Whig  houses  had  ever  since  the 
Kevolution  kept  jealously  in  their  grasp.  His  ambition  had  no 
petty  aim.  "1  want  to  call  England,"  he  said  as  he  took  office, 
"out  of  that  enervate  state  in  which  twenty  tjionsand  men  from 
France  can  shake  her."  His  call  was  soon  answered.  He  at  once 
breathed  liis  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  country  lie  served,  as  he 
communicated  something  of  his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who 
nerved  him.  "  Ho  man,"  said  a  soldier  of  the  time,  "  ever  entered 
Ml'.  Pitt's  closet  who  did  not  feel  himself  braver  when  he  came 
oat  th.in  when  lie  went  in."  Ill-combined  as  were  his  earlier  ex- 
peditions, many  as  were  his  iailiires,  he  aroused  a  temper  in  the 
nation  at  large  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossible.  "  Eni^land 
has  been  a  long  time  in  labor,"  exclaimed  Fiederiek  of  Prnssia 
SB  be  recognized  a  greatness  like  his  own,  "  but  she  has  at  la^it 
brought  forth  a  man." 

It  IB  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes  us  most  ntti 
as  we  look  back  to  William  Pitt.  The  tone  of  his  speech  and  ac-  '^^ 
tion  Btands  ont  in  utter  contrast  with  the  tone  of  his  time.  ^In 
the  midst  of  a  society  critical,  polite,  indifferent,  simple  even  to 
the  affectation  of  simplicity,  witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely  pro- 
saic, cool  of  heart  and  of  head,  skeptical  of  virtue  and  enthnaiasm,  — ' 
akeptioal  above  all  of  itself,  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.  The  depth 
of  his  conviction,  his  passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed  totty 
and  true,  bia  fiery  enei-gy,  his  poetic  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical 
airs  and  rhetoric, his  haughty  Belf-a!tsiimption,hi8pompoii8ness  and 
extravagance,  were  not  more  pnzzling  to  his  c^mtempomries  than 
the  confidence  with  whiub  he  appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments 
of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  which  he  turned  from  a  corruption 
which  had  till  then  been  the  great  engine  of  politics,  the  nndonbt- 
)Dg  faith  which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  the  grandenr  of  hie  aims,  and 
in  his  power  to  carry  them  ont.  "  I  know  that  I  can  save  the 
country,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his  entry  into  the 
Ministry,  "and  I  know  no  other  man  can."  The  groundwork  of 
I^tt's  character  was  an  intense  and  passionate  pride ;  but  it  was  a  ' 
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pride  which  kept  him  from  stooping  to  the  lerel  of  the  men  who 
had  BO  long  held  England  iu  their  hands.  He  was  the  first  state» 
man  sinoe  the  Kestoration  who  set  the  example  of  a  purely  pub- 
lic spirit. '  Keen  as  was  his  love  of  power,  no  man  ever  refused  of- 
fice so  often,  or  accepted  it  with  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  principles 
he  professed.  "  I  will  not  go  to  Court,"  lie  replied  to  an  oSei 
which  was  made  to  him, "  if  1  may  not  bring  the  Constitution  with 
me."  For  the  corruption  about  nim  he  had  nothing  bnt  disdaiiL 
He  left  to  Newcastle  the  buying  of  seats  and  the  purchase  of  mem- 
bers. At  the  outset  of  his  career  Felham  appointed  him  to  the 
roost  lucrative  office  in  his  administration,  that  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces;  but  its  profits  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and,  poor  as  he 
was,  Fitt  i-efused  to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  his  salary.  Hia 
pride  never  appeared  in  loftier  and  nobler  form  than  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  at  large.  No  leader  had  ever  a  wider 
populaiity  than  "the  great  commoner,"  as  Pitt  was  Btyled,^but 
his  air  was  always  that  of  a  man  who  commands  popularity, 'not 
that  of  one  who  seeks  it.  He  never  bent  to  flatter  popular  preju- 
dice. When  mobs  were  roaring  themselves  hoarse  for  "Wilkes 
and  liberty,"  he  denounced  Wilkes  as  a  worthlexs  profligate ;  and 
when  all  England  ^ent  mad  in  its  hatred  of  the  Scots,  Pitt  haught- 
ily declared  bis  esteem  for  a  people  whose  coinage  he  had  been  the 
first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  His  noble  figure,  his  fi&shing 
eye,  hie  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquenoe,  gave 
him  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater  than  any  other 
Minister  has  possessed.  He  could  silence  an  opponent  wtth  a  look 
of  Gcom,  or  hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  But  he 
never  stooped  to  the  arts  by  which  men  form  a  political  party, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  power  his  personal  following  hardly  num- 
bered half  a  dozen  members. 

His  real  strength,  indeed,  lay  not  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  His  significant  title  of  "the  great  commoner"  marks 
a  political  revolution.  "  It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  me  here," 
Pitt  boasted  with  a  hanghty  pnde  when  the  nobles  of  the  cabinet 
opposed  his  will.  He  was  the  fii-at  to  see  that  the  long  political 
inactivity  of  the  public  mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  industry  had  produced  a  g'l-eat  middle  class,  which 
no  longer  found  its  representatives  in  the  legislature.  "  You  havd 
taught  me,"  said  George  the  Second,  when  Fitt  sought  to  save 
Byng  by  appealing  to  ihe  sentiment  of  Parliament,  **  to  look  for 
the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places  than  within  the  Honse  of 
Commons."  It  was  this  uurepresented  class  which  had  forced  him 
into  power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newcastle  the  greater 
towns  backed  him  with  the  gitl  of  their  fr'eedom  and  addresses  of 
confidence.  "  For  weeks,"  laughs  Horace  Walpole, "  it  rained  gold 
boxes."  London  stood  by  him  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, and  the  wealthiest  of  English  merchants,  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  was  proud  to  figure  as  bts  political  lieutenant.  The  temper 
of  Pitt,  indeed,  harmonized  admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mercial England  which  rallied  around  him — with  Its  energy,  its  sel^ 
confidence,  its  pride,  its  patriotism,  iu  honeatv,  its  moral  eameat- 
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oesB.  Tho  merchftDt  and  tfae  trader  were  drawn  by  s  natural  at- 
traction to  the  one  xtateaman  of  llieir  time  whose  aims  were  un- 
leltiBh,  whose  hsnd-i  were  clean,  whose  life  was  pure  and  full  of 
tender  affliction  for  wife  and  child.  But  there  was  a  far  deeper 
ground  for  their  euthusiaatic  reverence,  and  for  the  reverence  which 
his  country  has  bome'Pitt  ever  since.  He  loved  England  with  an 
intense  and  personal  love.  He  believed  in  ber  power,  her  glory, 
her  pnblio  virtue,  till  England  learned  to  believe  in  herself.  Her 
triumph§  were  bis  trium]^s,  her  defeats  hie  defeats.  Her  danfers 
lifted  him  high  above  all  thought  of  eelf  or  party  spirit.  "Bo 
one  people,"  he  cried  to  the  fadtions  who  rose  to  bring  about  his 
fall ;  "  forget  every  thing  bnt  the  public.  I  set  you  the  example  I" 
Hia  flowing  patriotism  was  the  real  spell  by  which  he  held  £n- 
'  gland.  Even  the  faults  which  checkered  hie  character  told  for 
him  with  the  middle  clasBes,  Tho  Whig  statesmen  who  preceded 
him  had  been  men  whose  pride  expfessed  itself  in  a  marked  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  pretense.  Pitt  was  essentially  an  actor — 
dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  House,  iii  his  very  office.  He  trans- 
acted business  with  his  clerks  in  full  dress.  His  tetters  to  his  fam- 
ily, genaine  as  his  love  for  them  was,  are  stilted  and  unnatural  in 
tone.  It  was  easy  for  the  wits  of  his  day  to  jest  at  bis  affectation, 
bis  pompons  gait,  the  dnmatio  appoarance  which  he  made  on  great 
debates  with  his  limbs  swathed  in  f  annel  and  his  crutch  by  his 
ude.  I^rly  in  life  Walpole  sneered  at  him  for  bringing  into  the 
Honse  of  Commons  "  the  gestures  and  emotions  of  the  stage," 
But  the  classes  to  whom  Pitt  appealed  were  classes  not  easily  of- 
fended by  faults  of  taste,  and  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  states- 
man who  was  borne  into  the  lobby  amid  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
or  carried  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  protest 
against  national  dishonor.  ^^^■' 

/Above  all,  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  reeistlees  eloqnence. 
The  power  of  political  speech  had  been  revealed  in  the  stormy  de- 
bates of  the  Long  Parliament,  bnt  it  was  cramped  in  its  ntteranoe 
by  the  legal  and  theological  pedantry  of  the  time.  Pedantry  was 
flaiig  off  by  the  age  ot  the  Revolution,  bnt  in  the  eloquence  of 
Somera  and  his  rivals  we  see  ability  rather  than  genius,  knowledge, 
clearness  of  expression,  precision  of  tbonght;  the  lucidity  of  the 
pleader  or  the  man  of  business,  rather  than  the  passion  of  the  on* 
tor.  Of  this  clearness  of  statement  Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He 
was  no  ready  debater,  like  Walpole ;  no  speaker  of  set  speeches, 
like  Cbesterneld.  His  set  speeches  were  always  his  worst,  for  in 
these  his  want  of  taste,  his  love  of  effect,  his  trite  quotations  and 
extravagant  metaphors  came  at  once  to  the  front.  That  with  de- 
fects like  these  he  stood  far  above  every  orator  of  his  time  was 
dne  above  all  to  his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  he  spoke.  "  I  must  sit  itill,"  he  whispered 
once  to  a  friend, "  for  when  once  I  am  op  every  thing  that  is  in  my 
mind  comes  out."  But  the  reality  of  his  eloqnence  was  trantfig* 
nred  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not  only  raised  him  high  above 
the  men  of  his  own  day,  bnt  set  bim  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  world.    The  cool  reasoiung,  the  wit,  the  common- 
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sense  of  his  age  mftde  wsyfors  splendid  audacity,  a  large  and  po- 
etic imagination,  a  sympathy  with  popolar  emotion,  a  soatwoed 
crandenr,  a  lofty  vehemence,  a  command  over  the  whole  range  of 
human  feeling.  He  passed  without  an  effort  from  the  moat  aolenm 
appeal  to  the  gayest  raillery,  from  the  keeoest  sarcasm  to  th«  teo- 
derest  pathos.  Every  word  was  driven  borne  by  the  grand  aelf- 
congcioasnesB  of  the  speaker.  He  spolce  always  as  one  having  aa- 
thority.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  English  orator  whose  words 
were  a  power — a  power  not  over  Parhament  only,  bat  over  the 
nation  at  lai^e.  Parliamentary  reportioe  was  as  yet  naknowii, 
and  it  was  only  in  detached  phrases  aud  half- remembered  oat> 
bnrsto  that  the  voice  of  Pitt  reached  beyond  the  walls  of  8t.  Ste- 
phen's.  But  it  was  especially  in  these  sudden  ontbnrsts  of  inspi* 
ration,  in  these  brief  passiooate  appeals,  that  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence lay.  The  few  broken  woras  we  have  of  him  stir  the  same 
thrill  io  our  day  which  they  stirred  in  the  men  of  his  own. 
S^nt  passionate  as  was  Htt's  eloquence,  it  was  the  eloqnenoe  of 
a  statesman,  not  of  a  ihetorician.  Time  has  approved  almost  all 
his  greater  struggles :  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ' 
aeainst  arbitrary  imprisonment  under  "general  warrants,"  of  the 
liDCTty  of  the  press  against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  righta  of  con- 
stituencies agaicBt  the  House  of  GommonB,  of  the  constitutional 
rijghts  of  America  against  England  itself.  His  forei^^  policy  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  Fmssia,  and  Prussia  has  at  last 
vindi(»ted  his  foresight  by  the  creation  of  Qermany.  We  have 
adopted  his  plans  for  tlie  dii'ect  goTeromeot  of  India  by  the  Crowu 
— plans  which,  when  he  proposed  them,  were  regarded  as  insane. 
Pitt  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  liberal  character  of  the  Charvh 
of  England,  its  "  Calvinistio  Articles  and  Arminian  Liturgy ;"  be 
was  the  fii-at  to  sound  the  note  of  Parliamentary  reform.  One  of 
his  earliest  measures  shows  the  generosity  and  originality  of  his 
mind.  He  quieted  Scotland  by  employing  its  Jacobites  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among 
its  olsDEL  The  selection  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  as  g^ierals  show- 
ed his  contempt  for  precedent  and  his  inborn  knowledge  of  men. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  military  expeditions  with  which 
Pitt's  Ministry  opened  to  justify  his  fame.  Money  and  blood  were 
lavished  on  buccaneering  descents  npon  the  French  coasts  which 
did  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  But  in  Europe  Pitt  wisely  limit- 
ed himself  to  a  secondary  part.  He  recogiiizea  the  genius  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  resolved  to  give  him  a  firm  and  eneigedc 
support.  The  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  had  almost  reduced 
Frederick  to  despair.  But  the  moment  of  Pitt's  aooessioii  to  power 
was  marked  on  the  King's  part  by  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
military  genins  which  the  modem  world  bad  as  yet  seen.  Two 
months  after  his  repulse  at  Kolia  he  flung  himself  on  a  French 
army  which  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  annihilated 
it  in  the  victory  of  Rossbach.  Before  another  month  had  passed 
he  hunied  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  a  yet  more  signal 
victory  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of  the  Austrians.  But  tbese 
prodi^ons  efforts  would  have  been  useless  bnt  tw  (be  aid  of  X^tt 
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The  English  Mioister  poared  sabeidy  npon  Btibsid >  into  Frederick's 
exhaasted  treasury,  while  he  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention  of 
CloBter-Seven,  and  followed  the  King's  adviceby  settiog  the  Prince 
of  BroDswicb  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Elbe, 

The  victory  of  Rossbach  was  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of 
the  world  by  bringing  about  the  unity  uf  Germany ;  but  the  year 
of  Rosebach  was  the  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  important  in  the 
East.  The  genius  and  audacity  of  a  merchantKilerk  made  a  com- 
pany of  English  traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  opened  that 
wondrous  career  of  conquest  which  lias  added  the  Indian  peninsu- 
la, from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown.  The  early  intercourse  of  England  with  India  gave  littla 
promise  of  the  great  fortunes  which  awaited  it  It  w^  not  till 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  century  after  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
crept  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  founded  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  Goa  coast,  that  an  East  India  Company  was 
founded  in  London.  The  trade,  profitable  aa  it  was,  remained 
small  in  extent,  and  the  three  early  factories  of  the  Company  were 
only  gradually  acquired  daring  the  century  which  followed.  The 
first,  Uiat  of  Madras,  consisted  of  bat  six  fishermen's  houses  be- 
neath Fort  St.  George;  that  of  Bombay  was  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza ;  while  Fort 
William,  with  the  mean  vill^e  which  has  since  gfown  into  Cal- 
cutta, owes  its  origin  to  the  reigu  of  William  the  Third.  Each  of 
these  forts  was  built  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
warehouses,  and  guarded  by  a  few  "  aepahis,"  sepoys,  or  paid  na- 
tive soldiers;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  each  establishment 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  •President  and  a  Council.  One  of 
tJiese  clerks  tn  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Bobert 
Clive,  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, an  idle  dare-devil  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  glad 
to  get  rid  of  by  packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  as  a 
writer  to  Madras.  His  early  days  there  were  days  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair.  He  was  poor,  and  cut  off  from  his  fellows  by 
the  haughty  shyness  of  his  temper,  weary  of  deslcTWork  and  haunt- 
ed by  homesickness.  Twice  he  attempted  suicide;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  failure  of  his  second  attempt  that  he  flung  dowip  the 
pistol  which  baffled  him  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  reserved 
Tor  higher  things. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  war  and  eapLivity.  As 
soon  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  the  superior- 
ity of  the  French  in  power  and  influence  tempted  them  to  expel 
the  English  from  India.  liabourdonn&is,  the  governor  of  the 
French  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  rased  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  its  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Fondi- 
cherry.  Clive  was  among  these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and,  returning  to  the  settlement,  threw  aside  his  clerkship 
tor  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  force  which  the  Company  was 
busily  raising;  for  the  capture  of  Madras  had  not  only  «stablish- 
ed  the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had  roused  Dupleiz,  the 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  to  conceive  plana  for  the  creation  of  a 
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French  empire  in  India.  When  the  English  mei-chants  of  Elisa- 
beth's day  Drought  their  goods  to  Sunt,  all  India,  save  the  Boath, 
had  jnst  been  brought  for  the  fii-st  time  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
great  power  by  the  Mogul  emperors  of  the  liue  of  Akhar.  Bnt 
with  the  death  of  Anrungzebe,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire fell  fast  into  deca^.  A  line  of  feudal  princes  raised  them- 
selves to  independence  m  Rajpootana.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Em- 
peror founded  separate  sovei'eigntiee  at  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad, 
in  theCamatio  and  in  Bengal,  The  plain  of  the  Upper  Indna  was 
occupied  by  a  race  of  religious  fanatics  called  the  Sikhs.  Persian 
and  Aifghan  invaders  crossed  the  Indus,  and  succeeded  even  in 
sacking  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Moguls.  Clans  of  systematic 
plunderei'Si  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  Mahrattas,  and 
who  were  in  fact  the  natives  whom  conquest  had  long  held  in  anb- 
jection,  panred  down  from  the  hishlands  along  the  western  coast, 
ravaged  as  far  as  Calcutta  and  Tanjore,  and  finally  set  np  inde- 

fendent  Blatea  at  Poonah  and  Gwalior,  Dupleix  skillfully  availed 
imself  of  the  disorder  aronnd  him.  He  offered  his  aid  to  the 
Emperor  against  the  rebels  and  invadera  who  had  reduced  his 
power  to  a  shadow ;  and  it  was  in  the  Emperor's  name  that  he 
meddled  with  the  c|uarrels  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
India,  made  himselt  virtually  master  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad, 
and  seated  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic. 
Trichinopoly,  the  one  town  which  held  out  against  this  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  was  all  but  brought  to  surrender  when  Clive,  in  1761, 
came  forward  with  a  daring  scheme  for  its  relief!  With  a  fev 
hnndred  English  and  sepoys  he  pushed  through  a  thunder-stona 
to  the  Burpnse  of  Arcot,  the  Nabob's  capital,  intrenched  himself 
in  its  enormous  fort,  and  held  it  for  fifly  days  against  thousands 
of  assailants.  Moved  b^  hia  gallantry,  the  Mahrattas,  who  bad 
never  believed  that  Englishmen  wonld  fght  before,  advanced  and 
broke  ap  the  siege;  but  Clive  was  no  sooner  freed  than  he  showed 
equal  vigor  in  the  field.  At  the  head  of  raw  recrnits  who  ran 
away  at  the  first  sound  of  a  gnn,  and  sepoys  who  bid  themselves 
as  soon  as  the  cannon  opened  fire,  be  twice  attacked  and  defeated 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  efiTort  of  Dupteix, 
and  razed  to  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  which  the  French  gov- 
ernor bad  set  np  in  honor  of  his  earlier  victories. 

Recalled  by  oroken  health  to  England,  Clive  returned  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven-Years'  War  to  win  for  England  a  greater 
prize  than  that  which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Carnatic.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months  at  Madras 
when  a  crime  whose  hoiTor  still  lingers  in  English  memories  call* 
ed  him  to  Bengal,  Bengal,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  rich- 
eat  and  most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  iti 
eugar,  its  silk,  and  the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous  in  Euro- 
pean markets.  ItsYiccroys,  like  their  fetlow-lieiitenants,  had  be- 
come practically  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  added  to 
Bengal  the  provinces  of  Orissa  and  Beliar.  Surajah  Dowlah,  the 
master  of  this  vast  domain,  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  enterprise 
and  wealth  of  the  English  traders ;  and,  roused  at  this  moment  by 
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the  instigation  of  the  French,  be  app«fired  before  Fort  William, 
seized  ita  settlen,  and  thrust  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  into  a 
small  prison  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  did  ita  work  of  death.  The  wretched  prisonera 
trampled  each  other  nnder  foot  in  the  madnees  of  thirst,  and  in 
the  morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive.  Clive  sailed  at 
the  news  with  a  thoneand  Englishmen  and  two  thousand  sepoys 
to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  crime.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy- 
Boldier  of  Arcot;  and  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  be  met  Sura- 
jah  Dowlab  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy  strove  to 
avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the  Oriental  falsehood  and  treach- 
erv  to  which  he  stooped.  But  his  courage  remained  unbroken. 
When  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  of  Plassey,  the 
odds  were  so  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  a  council  of 
war  counseled  retreat  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove  hard  by,  and 
after  an  hour's  lonely  musing  gave  the  word  to  flght.  Courage, 
in  fact,  was  all  that  was  needed.  The  fitly  thonsand  foot  and 
fourteen  thousand  horse  who  were  seen  covering  the  plain  at  day- 
break on  the  23d  of  June,  1767,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  English  guns,  and  broke  in  headlong  rout  before  the  En- 
glish charge.  The  death  of  Snrajah  Dowlan  enabled  the  Coropa- 
ny  to  place  a  creature  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of  Bengal,  bat  his 
rule  Boon  became  a  nominal  ona  With  the  victory  of  Plassey  be- 
gan in  faot  the  Empire  of  England  in  the  East.  - 

In  Germany,  the  news  of  Itossbach  ^called  the  French  from  the 
Elbe  back  to  the  Rhine  in  the  opening  of  1768.  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers,  held 
them  at  bay  dnring  the  summer,  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  at- 
tack on  Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  book  on  Poland  in  the  battle 
of  Zorndorf.  His  defeat,  however,  by  the  Austrian  General  Dann 
at  Hochkirch  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  misfortunes. 
1  The  year  1769  marks  the  lowest  point  of  Frederick's  fortunes.  A 
fresh  advance  of  the  Russian  army  forced  the  King  to  attack  it  at 
Knnersdorf  in  August,  and  his  repulse  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of 
his  army.  For  the  moment  all  seemed  tost,  for  even  Berlin  lay 
open  to  the  conqueror.  A  few  days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden 
gave  Saxony  to  the  Austriana;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  at- 
tempt upon  them  at  Plauen  was  foiled  with  terrible  loss.  But 
every  disaster  was  retrieved  by  the  indomitable  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  the  King,  and  winter  fonnd  him  as  before  master  of 
Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which  Dann's  camp 
covered.  The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of  Fredericks 
fortnnes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs — the  year  of  Min- 
den  and  Quiberon  and  Quebec.  France  aimed  both  at  a  descent 
apon  England  and  the  conquest  of  Hanover,  and  gathered  a  naval 
armament  at  Brest,  while  fifty  thousand  men  under  Contades  and 
Broglie  united  on  the  Weser.  Ferdinand  with  less  than  forty 
thousand  met  them  (Angnst  l)  on  the  field  of  Minden.  The 
French  marched  along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with  their  flanks 
protected  by  that  river  and  a  brook  which  ran  into  it,  and  with 
their  cavalry,  ten  thousand  strong,  massed  in  the  centre.    The  ux 
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Eoglish  reziments  in  Ferdinand's  army  fronted  tbe  French  borscL^ 
and,  mistaking  their  general's  order,  tnarobed  at  once  upon  then 
in  line,  regardless  of  the  batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  back 
charge  mar  charge  with  volleys  of  musketry.  In  an  honr  the 
French  centre  was  otterly  broken.  "I  have  seen,"  said  Contades, 
"  what  I  never  thonght  to  be  po»ible — a  single  line  of  infantry 
break  tbroagh  tbree  lines  of  cavalry,  ranked  in  order  of  battle, 
and  tumble  them  to  rain  I"  Nothing  bnt  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Qeoi^e  Sackville  to  complete  the  victory  by  a  chaise  of  Ferdi- 
nand's horse  saved  the  French  from  utter  rout.  As  it  was,  their 
army  again  fell  back  broken  on  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine;  The 
project  of  an  invasion  of  England  met  with  the  same  saccess. 
Eighteen  thonsand  men  lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French 
fleet,  when  Admiral  Hawke  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  20th  of  Ko- 
vember,  at  the  mouth  of  Quiberon  Bay.  The  sea  was  rolling  high, 
and  the  coast  where  the  French  ships  lay  was  so  dangerous  from 
its  shoals  and  granite  reefs  that  the  pilot  remonstrated  with  the 
English  admiral  against  hie  project  of  attack,  "Yon  have  done 
your  duty  in  this  remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly  replied ;  "  now  lay 
me  alongside  the  French  admiral.**  Two  Eneliflh  ships  were  lost 
on  the  shoals,  bnt  the  French  fleet  was  ruinedand  the  disgrace  of 
Byng's  retreat  wiped  away. 
^rtM*  '^  ■"^^  ""'  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^^  World  only  that  the  year  of  Minden  and 
^£b«».  Quiberon  brought  glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  In  Enrope,Pitt 
bad  wisely  limited  his  efibrts  to  the  support  of  Pmssia,  bnt  across 
/  the  Atlantic  the  field  was  wholly  his  own.  The  French  dominion 
in  Korth  America,  which  was  originally  confined  to  Cape  Breton 
and  Canada,  had  been  pushed  by  the  activity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm  along  the  great  chain  of  lakes  toward  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  l^ree  strong  forts — that  of  Duqnesne  on  the  Ohio, 
that  of  Niagara  on  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  and  that  of  Ticonderoga  on 
Lake  Champlain — supported  by  a  chain  of  less  important  posts, 
threatened  to  oat  off  the  English  colonies  of  the  coast  from  any 
possibility  of  extension  over  the  prairies  of  the  West.  Montcalm 
was  gifted  with  singular  powers  of  administration;  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  attaohing  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Canada  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  to  the  cause  of  his  nation,  and  the  value  of 
their  aid  had  been  shown  in  the  rout  of  the  British  detachment 
which  deneral  Broddock  led  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Bnt  Pitt 
had  no  aooner  turned  his  attention  to  American  affaire  than  thes? 
desultory  raids  were  superseded  by  a  large  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  attack.  A  combined  expedition  under  Amherst  and  Bos- 
caw«i  captured  Louisbtirg  in  1768,  and  reduced  the  colony  of  Cape 
Breton  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  American  militia 
supported  the  British  troops  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
forts,  and  thongh  Montcalm  was  able  to  repulse  General  Aber- 
cromby  from  Ticonder^a,  a  force  from  Philadelphia  made  itself 
master  of  Duquesne.  llie  name  of  Pittsbnrg  which  was  given  to 
their  new  conquest  still  commemorates  the  enthiuiaam  of  the  col- 
onists for  the  great  Minister  who  first  opened  to  tbem  the  West. 
The  next  year  (1750)  saw  the  evacuati<Hi  of  Ticonderoga  before 
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tbe  advaDce  of  Ambent,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  yiazan  after 
the  defeat  of  an  Indian  force  which  marched  to  its  relief  Bat 
Pitt  had  resolved  not  mei-el^  to  foil  the  ambition  of  Montcalm, bat 
to  destroy  the  French  rule  in  America  altogether ;  and  while  Am- 
hersfesaa  breaking  through  the  line  of  forta,  an  expedition  ander 
General  Wolfe  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  below  Que- 
bec. Pitt  had  discerned  the  genins  and  heroism  which  lav  hidden 
beneath  the  awkward  manner  and  the  occasional  eaflconade  of  the 
young  Holdier  of  thirty-thi'ee  whom  he  chose  for  tne  crowning  ex- 
ploit of  the  war,  but  for  a  while  his  aagacitr  seemed  to  have  iailed. 
No  efforts  could  dntw  Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  inaccesBible 
cliSi)  which  at  this  puint  borders  the  river,  and  for  aiz  weeks  Wolfe 
saw  his  men  waiting  away  in  inactivity,  while  be  himself  lay  pros- 
trate with  sickness  and  despair.  At  last  his  resolntion  was  fixed, 
and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army  dropped  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  where  ai 
narrow  path  bad  been  discovered  to  the  summit.  Not  a  voice 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  voice  of  Wolfe  himselt^  as 
be  quietly  repeated  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  "  £legy  in  a  Country 
Cburch-yard,  remarking  as  he  closed, "  I  had  ratber  be  the  antbor 
of  that  poem  than  take  Qaebeo."  Bat  bis  nature  was  as  brave  as 
it  was  tender;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  and  to  scale  the 
narrow  path,  where  no  two  men  coala  go  abreast.  His  men  fol- 
lowed, pulUng  themselves  to  the  top  by  the  help  of  basbes  and  the 
crags,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  September  the  whole  army 
stood  in  orderly  formation  before  Quebec  Wolfe  headed  a  chaise 
which  broke  the  lines  of  Montcalm,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  breast 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  "They  run,"  cried  an  officer  who  held 
the  dying  man  in  bis  arms — "  I  protest  they  ran."  Wolfe  rallied 
to  ask  who  they  were  that  ran,  and  he  was  told  "the  French." 
"Then,"  he  mnrmnred,  "I  die  bappy,"  The  fall  of  Montcahn  in 
the  moment  of  his  defeat  completed  the  victory,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Canada  pnt  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a  French  empire  in 
America.  In  breaking  through  the  line  with  which  France  had 
striven  to  check  the  westward  advance  of  the  English  colonists 
Pitt  had  unconsciously  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  His 
sapport  of  Frederiok  and  of  Prnitsia  ^as  to  lead  in  onr  own  day 
to  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany.  His  conqnest  of  Canada,  by 
removing  the  enemy  whose  dread  knit  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
oountry,  and  by  flinging  open  to  their  ene^ea  in  the  days  to  come 
the  boundleu  pluns  of  the  West,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States. 


8mU«»  II,-Ttae  InatyeBdaBce  or  Anertca.    1161-1  IBS. 

[AmtioritUt. — The  two  sides  of  tbe  American  quarrel  bare  been  told  with  the 


{"Historyoftha  United  Staten").  The  latter  U  bj  far  tbe  more  detailed  and  pict- 
areeqaB,  the  former  perhaps  the  cooler  and  more  impartial  of  the  two  tiarratiTes. 
To  tfie  anthoritles  for  England  itself  giren  in  the  Iwt  section  weiaay  add  here  Hr. 
Uana;'s  ralnabla  "  Biuorjr  of  Eoidud  froiB  the  Acceauon  of  G«or|te  theThlid:''. 
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Walpoh'i  "  Hemdn  of  tba  Early  B^gn  of  GeoriB  tha  Hiird ;"  Ike  BocUackaiQ 
Menoin;  the  Grenville  I'apers;  the  Bettfartt  Cortespondene«;  tbe  correquitdBDM 
or  G«orge  [be  Third  with  Lord  North ;  the  Lelleiv  of  JunioE  [  and  Lord  BtMfdl'i 
"Life  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox."  Bnrke's  ipeectiM  sod  pamphlet*  doriliE 
this  period,  above  hU  hii  "Thonghta  on  the  Caoee*  cf  the  Prt«ent  SiMontenta," 
an  iadimajMble  for  any  real  kaoirledga  of  IL  The  Coostitatioaal  HiNor7  of  Sir 
Enikine  Maj  opeoB  with  this  time,  and  all  bat  cWpenuuea  nt,  in  its  fuUiMia  whI 
impartiality  ana  acaleuess,  fuc  the  losi  of  Mr.  HjiUatn'a  inTalnable  coniDeUt.] 


Euglaod  had  never  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  bistory  of  man- 
kind as  now.  The  year  1760  was  a  year  of  trinmpfaB  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  In  SoDtember  came  tbe  news  of  Minden 
and  of  a  victory  off  L^ob.  In  October  came  tidings  of  the  capt- 
are  of  Qoebeo.  November  brought  word  of  tbe  Frencb  defeat  at 
QuiberoD.  "  We  are  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory 
there  ib,"  laughed  Horace  Walpole,  "for  fear  of  mis^ng  one," 
But  it  was  not  bo  much  in  the  number  as  in  the  importance  of  its 
trinmphB  that  the  war  stood  and  remains  still  without  a  rival.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that  three  of  its  many  victorieB  deter- 
mined for  ageB  to  come  the  destinies  <^  the  world.  With  that  of 
Rossbach  began  the  recreation  of  Germany,  its  intellectual  suprem- 
acy over  Europe,  its  political  nnion  nnder  the  leaderehip  of  Pmssia 
and  its  kings.  With  that  of  Plassey  the  inflnenoe  of  Europe  told 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the 
East.  Tbe  world,  in  Burke's  gorgeous  phrase,  saw  "one  of  the 
races  of  the  northeast  cast  into  the  beart  of  Asia  new  mannero, 
new  doctrines,  new  institutions."  With  tbe  triumph  of  Wolfe  on 
tbe  Heights  of  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  progress  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  time  when  tbe 
Puritan  emigration  added  the  four  Now  England  States — Hasea- 
ohnaetts.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rnode  Island — to  those 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  been  slow,  bnt  it  had  never  ceased. 
Settlers  still  came,  though  in  smaller  nnmbers,  and  two  new  colo- 
nies south  of  Virginia,  received  from  Charles  the  Second  their  name 
of  the  Carolinaa.  The  war  with  Holland  transferred  to  British 
rule  the  district  olaimed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudson  to  the  in- 
ner Lakes,  and  the  country  was  at  once  granted  by  Charles  to  bis 
brother,  and  received  fi-om  him  the  name  of  New  York.  Portions 
were  soon  broken  off  from  this  vast  territory  to  form  tbe  colonies 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1682  a  train  of  Quakers  followed 
William  Penn  across  tbe  Delaware  into  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest,  and  became  a  colony  which  recalled  its  founder  and  the 
woodlands  in  which  he  planted  it  in  its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
long  interval  elapsed  before  a  new  settlement,  n-hich  received  iu 
title  of  Georgia  tiom  the  reigning  sovereign,  Oeoive  the  Second, 
was  established  by  General  Oglethorpe  on  the  Savannah  as  a 
refuge  for  English  debtors  and  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Germany.  Slow  ns  this  progress  seemed,  the  colonies  were  really 
growing  fast  in  nnmbers  and  in  wealth.  Their  population  at  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third  was  little  less  than  a  raillion  and  a 
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half,  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
woalUi  had  rieen  even  faster  thnn  their  numbers.  Haifa  miili 
of  Blsves  were  employed  in  tilling  the  rice-fielda  of  Georgia,  the 
indigo-fields  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  tobacco  plMitadons  of  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  and  Penneylvania  grew  rich  from  oom-harTests 
and  the  timber  trade.  But  the  distinction  between  the  Northern 
and  Sonthero  colonies  was  more  than  an  indnstrial  one.  Id  thi 
Southern  States  the  pi'evalence  of  slavery  produced  an  aristooratio 
spirit  And  favored  the  creation  of  large  estates.  Even  the  system 
of  eg  tail  9  had  been  introdnced  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Vir- 
(Hnis,  where  many  of  the  older  English  families  tbnnd  representa- 
tives in  houses  stich  as  those  of  Fairfax  and  Washington.  Through- 
out New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oharacteristioe  of  the 
Puritans — their  piety,  their  intolerance,  their  simplicity  of  life,  their 
love  of  equality  and  tendency  to  demouratjc  institutions — remain- 
ed unchanged.  In  education  and  political  activity  New  England 
stood  far  ahmd  of  its  fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement  oi  the 
Puritans  had  been  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  sya- 
tena  of  local  schools  which  is  still  the  elory  of  America.  "Every 
township,"  it  was  enacted,  "  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  write  and  read;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar 
school." 

Great,  however,  as  these  differences  were,  and  great  as  was  to 
be  their  influence  on  American  history,  they  were  little  felt  as  yet. 
In  the  main  features  of  their  outer  organization  the  whole  of  the 
ctdonies  stood  fairly  at  oae.  In  religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike 
all  of  them  contrasted  sharply  with  the  England  at  home.  Relig- 
ions toleiance  had  been  brought  about  by  a  medley  of  religious 
faiths  each  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  Now  England  was 
still  a  Puritan  stronghold.  In  Virginia  the  bulk  of  the  settlers 
clung  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  Roman  Catbolice  formed  a 
lai^  part  of  the  population  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  was  a 
State  of  Quakers.  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  had  ned  from  teste 
and  perseoutioua  to  cotoniEC  New  Jersey.  Lutherans  and  Mora- 
vians from  Germany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  Caroltna  and 
Georgia.  In  such  a^chaos  of  crj^^i^x&ligioasperseontiou  or  an  ^ 
Established  Church  were  equally  impossible.  There  was  the  same 
real  unity  in  the  political  tendency  and  organisation  of  the  States 
as  in  the  religious.  Whether  the  temper  of  the  colony  was  demo- 
cratic, moderate,  or  oligarchical,  its  form  of  government  was  pret^ 
ty  much  the  same.  The  original  rights  of  the  proprietor,  the  pra- 
jector  and  grantee  of  the  earliest  settlement,  bad  in  every  case 
either  ceased  to  exist  or  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  government 
of  each  colony  lay  in  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  people 
at  large,  with  a  Council  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  tbe  Governor,  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  With 
the  appointment  of  tbe  Governor  all  administrative  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  at  home  practically  ended.  The 
oolonies  were  left  by  a  happy  neglect  to  themselves.    It  was  wit- 
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.tily  said  at  a  later  day  that  "  Mr,  GrenTille  lost  America  bec^pse 
he  read  the  AmericoD  dispatches,  which  none  of  his  |)redeo«fl6ora 
ever  did."  There  vas  little  room,  indeed,  for  any  interfereaoe 
within  the  limits  of  the  colonies.  Their  privileges  were  secured 
Royat  charters.  Their  Assemblies  had  the  sole  right  of  internal 
taxation,  and  exercised  it  sparingly.  Walpole,  like  Fitt  af  terwiurd, 
set  roughly  aside  the  project  for  an  AniericaD  excise.  "  I  have 
Old  England  set  agunst  me,"  he  said,  "  by  this  measure,  and  do 
you  think  I  will  have  New  England  too  T  Even  in  matters  of 
trade  the  anpramaoy  of  the  mother  country  was  far  from  being  a 
galling  one.  l^ere  were  some  small  impA't  duties,  but  they  were 
evaded  by  a  well-understood  system  of  smugglings  Tba_Eaatsia~_ 
tioq  of  trade  with  the  colonies  to  Great  Bmam  was  more  than 
compenfiftled  by -the-eemntercisi  privileges  wftwlt  JliBlAtaeridaaa 
enjoy_ed_BB  BritiRh  ent^ots.  Aa  yet,  therefore,  there  was  nothing 
to  break  the  good-will  which  the  colonists  felt  toward  the  mother 
conntry,  while  the  danger  of  French  agression  drew  them  olose- 
ly  to  iL  PopuloM .aa.they  had-become,  the  English  settlejneoU, 
a£ill.l&^.  jiuiiu^  -aloBa  tha  w»bnard  of  the  Atlan  tig.  Only  a  few 
exploring  parties  had  penetrated  into  the  Alleghknies  before  the 
Seven-Yeara'  War;  and  Indian  tribes  wandered  unquestioned  along 
the  lakes.  It  was  by  his  success  in  winning  over  these  tribes  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  ^^ooe  that  Montcalm 
was  drawn  to  the  project  of  extending  the  French  dominion  over 
the  broad  plains  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  from  Canada  to  the 
Mississippt,  and  of  cutting  off  the  English  colonies  from  all  aocesa 
to  the  West,  The  instinct  of  the  settlers  taught  them  that  in  snch 
a  project  lay  the  death-blow  of  America's  future  {greatness ;  the 
militia  of  the  colonies  marched  with  Braddock  to  his  fatal  defeat, 
and  shared  with  the  troops  of  Amherst  the  capture  of  Duquesne. 
The  name  of  "  Pittsbwrg,  which  they  gave  to  their  prii»,  still  re- 
calls the  ffratitnde  of  the  colonists  to  the  statesman  whose  genius 
had  rolled  away  the  danger  which  threatened  their  destinies. 

But  strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country  seemed  at  this  moment,  there  were  keen  politicians  who 
saw  in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's  triumph  a  danger  to  their 
future  anion.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  n ad  thrown 
ihe  colonies  on  the  protection  of  Great  Bntaiir. — WIltTlhe  coii- 
quest  of  Canada  their  need  of  this  protection  was  removed.  For 
the  moment,  however,  all  thought  of  distant  result  was  lost  in  the 
nearer  fortunes  of  the  war.  In  Germany  tlie  steady  support  oi 
Pitt  alone  enabled  Frederick  to  hold  out  against  the  ternbte  ex- 
haustion of  his  unequal  struggle.  His  campaign  of  1760,  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  his  genius,  ^iled  in  an  attempt 
on  Dresden,  be  again  saved  Sileda  by  his  victory  of  Liegnits,  and 
hurled  back  an  advance  of  Daon  by  a  victory  at  Torgau ;  while 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  his  ground  as  of  old  along  the  We- 
ser.  Bat  even  victories  drained  Frederick's  strength.  Men  and 
money  alike  failed  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  strike  anoth- 
er great  blow,  and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  slowly  around 
him.    His  one  remaining  hopelayinthefirmsopportofPilt;  andf 
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triumphant  as  his  policy-  Lad  been,  Pitt  vas  toltertnz  to  bia  fiilL, 
The  envy  and  reseDtmeDt  of  hia  colleagueB  at  his  Dodisguised  su^' 
premacf  found  an  unexpected  supporter  in  the  young  sovereign 
who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  ia  1760. 
For  the  first  sad  last  time  since  the  acoessioa  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  England  saw  a  king  who  was  reeolved  to  play  a  part  in 
English  politios;  and  the  part  which  Gleor^  the  Third  ancoeeded 
in  playing  was  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one.  In  ten  years  he 
recced  government  to  a  shadow,  and  tnmeil  the  loyalty  of  hia 
subjects  into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he  had  forced  the  colonies 
of  America  into  revoltAnd  independence,  and  brought  England  to 
the  brink  of  rain.  Work  such  as  this  has  sometimes  been  done  by 
very  great  men,  and  often  by  very  wicked  and  profligate  men ;  but 
George  was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind 
than  sny  English  lung  before  him  save  James  the  Second.  He 
was  wretchedly  educated,  and  bis  natural  taste  was  of  the  mean- 
est sort.  **  Was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  Shaktpere  t"  he  asked. 
Nor  had  he  the  oapacitv  for  using  greater  minds  than  bis  own  by 
which  some  sovereigns  have  oonoeafed  their  natural  littleness.  On 
the  contrary,  bin  only  feeling  toward  great  men  was  one  of  jeal- 
oney  and  hate.  He  longed  for  the  time  when  "  decrepitude  or 
death"  might  put  an  end  to  Pitt, and  even  when  death  nad  freed 
him  from  "  this  trumpet  of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the  proposal 
for  a  public  monument  as  "an  o&ensive  measnre  to  me  personal- 
ly." Bat  dull  and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his 
purpose  and  obstinate  in  hia  pursuit  of  it.  And  his  purpose  was 
to  rule.  "  George,"  hia  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  con- 
tinually repeated  to  him  in  youth — "  Gteorge,  be  king."  He  called 
himself  always  "  n  Whig  of  the  lievolution,"  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  undo  the  work  which  he  believed  the  Revolution  to  have  done. 
His  wish  was  not  to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern  ;  to 
be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  parties  and  ministers,  to  be  in  ef- 
fect the  first  minister  in  the  State.  How  utterly  incompatible  such 
a  dream  was  with  the  Parliamentary  constitntion  of  the  country 
as  it  had  received  its  final  form  from  Sunderland  we  have  already 
seen ;  but  George  was  resolved  to  carrjr  out  his  dream.  And  ia 
carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  time. 
The  defeat  of  Charles  Edward  and  the  later  degradation  of  his  life 
had  worn  away  the  thin  coating  of  Jacobitism  which  clnng  to  the 
Tories.  They  were  ready  again  to  take  part  in  politics ;  and  in 
the  accession  of  a  king  who,  unlike  his  two  predecessors,  was  no 
stranger,  but  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  born  in  England  and 
spoke  English,  they  found  the  opportnnitv  they  desired.  Their 
withdrawal  from  public  affairs  had  left  tnem  untouched  by  the 
progress  of  political  ideas  since  the  Revolution  of  1088,  and  they 
retnmed  to  mvest  the  new  sovereign  with  all  the  reverence  which 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  Stuarts.  A  "King's  party"  was  thus 
ready-made  to  his  hand ;  but  Geoi^e  was  able  to  strengthen  it  by 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  infiuenoe  which  was  still  len 
to  the  Crown.  All  promotion  in  the  Church,  all  advancement  ia 
the  army,  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  civil  administration  and 
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about  the  conrt,  vera  still  at  the  King's  dispoBal.  If  this  vast  mau 
of  patronage  bad  been  practically  usurped  b^  the  miniaterB  of  his 
predecessors,  it  was  reaumed  and  firmly  held  by  George  the  Third; 
and  the  character  of  the  House  of  Gomnitins  made  patronage,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  powerful  engine  in  its  management  George  had  one 
of  Walpole's  weapons  in  his  hands,  and  he  used  it  with  nnacrnpn- 
lous  energy  to  breali  up  the  party  which  Walpole  bad  held  so  long 
together.  He  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  the  factions  spirit  which  springs  from  a  long  hold  of  power,  and 
that  they  were  weakened  by  the  rising  contempt  with  which  the 
conntry  at  large  regarded  the  selfishness  a^d  corruption  of  its  rep- 
resentatives. More  than  thirty  years  before,  Gay  had  quiued  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day  on  the  public  stage  under  the  guise 
of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets.  "It  is  difficult  to  determine," 
said  the  witty  playwright, "  whether  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate 
the  gentlemen  of  tne  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine 
gentlemen."  And  now  that  the  "  fine  gentlemen  "  were  represent- 
ed by  hoary  Jobbers  suoh  as  Newcastle,  the  public  contempt  was 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  men  turned  sickened  from  the  intrigues  and 
corruption  of  party  to  the  yonng  sovereign  who  aired  himself  in 
the  character  which  Bolingbroke  had  invented  of  a  Patriot  King. 
Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together,  supported  as  the  one 
was  by  the  commercial  classes  and  public  opinion,  the  other  by  the 
Whig  families  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Parliamentary  manage- 
ment, George  must  have  struggled  in  vain.  But  the  ministry  was 
already  disunited.  The  Whigs,  attached  to  peace  by  the  traditions 
of  Walpole,  dismayed  at  the  enonnons  expenditure,  and  liaughty 
with  the  pi'ide  of  a  ruling  oligarchy,  were  in  silent  revolt  against 
the  war  and  the  supremaoy  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  was  against 
their  will  that  Pitt  rejected  proposals  of  peace  from  France  on  the 
terms  of  a  desertion  ofPrussia.  In  1761  he  urged  a  new  war  with 
Spain.  He  had  learned  the  secret  signature  of  a  fresh  family  com- 
pact between  the  two  Bourbon  Courts  of  Spain  and  Frsnoe,  and 
he  proposed  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  a  seiEure  of  the  treasure 
fleet  from  thelndie8,h5 '^occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.  His  colleagues 
shrank  from  plans  so  vast  and  daring ;  and  Newcastle  was  ^nrred 
to  revolt  by  the  King,  and  backed  in  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Whies, 
It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt  enforced  his  threat  of  resignation  by  de- 
claring himself  responsible  to  "  the  people,"  or  that  the  Londoners 
after  ms  dismissal  from  office  hung  on  his  carriage- wheels,  hugged 
bis  footman,  and  even  kissed  his  horses.  The  fall  of  the  great 
statesman  in  October  changed  the  whole  look  of  European  aaaira 
"Ktt  di^raoed,"  wrote  a  French  philosopher — "it  is  worth  two 
victories  to  us !"  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  driven 
to  despair.  George  saw  in  the  great  statesman's  fall  nothing  but 
an  opening  for  peace.  He  quick^  availed  himself  of  the  weakness 
and  unpopularity  in  which  the  ministry  found  itself  involved  after 
Pitt's  departure  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  office  by  a 
series  of  studied  mortifications,  and  to  place  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
at  its  head.    Bute  was  a  mere  court  favorite,  with  the  abilities  of 
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a  gentleman  mher ;  bnt  he  was  willinsto  do  the  King's  will,  and  the 
King's  will  was  to  end  the  war.  Tredericlc,  who  still  held  his 
ground  Btubbornly  aeainst  fate,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
ia  the  spring  of  17621)7  ^^^  witbdrawal  of  the  English  subsidies. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  his  wonderful  resolution,  and  the  sudden  change 
in  the  policy  of  Russia  which  followed  on  the  death  of  his  enemy 
the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  strug- 
gle in  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsbui^  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of  ter: 
ritory.  George  and  Lord  Bute  had  already  purchased  peace  at  a 
verydifihrent  price.  With  a  shameless  indifference  to  the  national 
honor,  they  had  even  offered  Silesia  to  Austria  and  East  Pmseia 
to  the  Czarina  in  return  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fortunate- 
ly the  issue  of  the  strife  with  Spain  saved  England  from  such  hu- 
miliation as  this.  Pitt's  policy  had  been  vindicated  by  a  Spanish 
dcolaratiou  of  war  three  weeks  after  his  fall;  and  the  surrender  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  a  British  fleet  brought  about  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  September,  1763.  England  restored  Martinique,  the 
most  important  of  her  West  Indian  conquests,  to  France,  and  Cuba 
and  the  Philippinea  to  Spain  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Florida. 
Her  real  gains  were  in  India  and  America.  In  the  first  the  French 
abandoned  all  right  to  any  military  settlemeut ;  in  the  second  they 
gave  up  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Hie  anxiety  which  the  young  King  showed  for  peace  abroad 
Sprang  simply  from  his  desire  to  begin  the  struggle  for  power  at 
home.  So  Ions;  as  the  war  lasted,  Pitt's  return  to  office  and  the 
nnion  of  the  Whigs  nnder  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  danger. 
But  with  peace  the  King's  hands  were  free.  He  could  oonnt  on 
the  dissensions  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  new-bom  loyalty  of  the  To- 
ries, on  the  influence  of  the  Crown  patronage  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  own  hands;  bnt  what  he  counted  on  most  of  all  was  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a  time  when  it  had  be- 
come all-powerful  in  the  State,  when  government  hung  simply  on 
its  will,  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and  effect- 
ive sense  to  represent  the  Commons  at  all.  The  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  which  were  called  for  ^y  the  natural  shiflings 
of  population  and  wealth  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Fii'St  hnd 
been  recognized  as  early  as  the  Civil  Wars;  but  the  reforms  of 
the  Long  Parliament  were  canceled  at  the  Restoration,  From 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  that  of  George  the  Third  not  a 
ungle  effort  had  been  made  to  meet  the  growing  abcises  of  our 
Parliamentary  system.  Great  towns  like  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham reinainea  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for  bor- 
onghs  which,  like  Old  Sorum,  had  actually  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a 
Court  party  in  the  House  by  a  profuse  creation  of  boroughs,  most 
of  which  were  mere  villages  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  had 
ended  in  the  appropriation  of  these  seats  by  the  neighboring  land- 
owners, who  bought  and  sold  them  as  they  sold  their  own  estates. 
Even  in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  representation,  the  nar- 
rowing of  municipal  privileges  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century 
to  a  Mnall  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  coses  th«  restrio 
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of  electoral  rights  to  the  memberH  of  tbe  governing  oorpora- 
tion,  rendered  Iheir  i-epreaeotation  a  mere  nftme.  The  choioe  of 
saob  places  hung  siaipl;  on  the  puree  or  influence  of  politioians. 
Some  were  "the  Kings  borouguB,"  others  obediently  retomed 
nominees  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  others  were  "  close  borongha" 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  at  one 
time  returned  a  third  of  all  the  borough  members  in  the  Honse. 
The  counties  and  the  great  commercial  towns  could  alone  be  said 
to  exercise  any  real  right  of  suffrage,  though  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  contesting  snch  constituencies  practically  left  their  rep- 
resentation in  tbe  Dands  of  the  ^reat  local  families.  But  even  m 
the  counties  the  suffrage  was  ndiaulonsly  limited  and  uneqnaL 
Ont  of  a  population,  in  fact,  of  eight  millions  of  £nf  lish  people, 
only  a  hundred  uid  sixty  thousand  were  electors  at  all 

How  far  such  a  Honse  was  from  really  representiDg  Eoglish 
opinion  we  see  from  the  fact  that  in  the  height  of  his  popnlarity 
Pitt  could  hardW  find  a  seat  in  it.  When  he  did  find  one,  it  was 
at  the  bands  of^a  great  borough -jobber,  Lord  Glive.  Fnrchaee 
was  the  real  means  of  entering  Parliament.  Seats  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  rose  to  four  thon- 
sand  pounds;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  younger  Pitt 
cried  mdignantly  at  a  later  time,  "This  House  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  People  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  representative 
of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined  and  exterminated  towns,  of  noble 
families,  of  wealthy  individuals,  of  foreign  potentates."  The  mean- 
est motives  naturally  told  on  a  body  returned  by  such  constituen- 
cies, cot  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  yet  invested  with  almost  bound- 
less authority.  Newcastle  had  made  bribery  and  borough -jobbing 
the  base  of  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  George  the  Thii3  seised  it 
in  bis  turn  as  ttie  base  of  the  power  he  purposed  to  give  to  the 
Crown.  The  Royal  revenue  wasemployed  to  ouy  seats  and  to  buy 
votes.  Day  by  day,  George  himself  sorutiniKd  the  voting-list  of 
the  two  Housee,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as  mem- 
bera  voted  according  to  his  will  or  not.  Promotion  in  the  civil 
service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  rank  in  the  army  was  reserved 
for  "  the  King's  friends."  Pensions  and  court  places  were  used  to 
influence  debates.  Bribery  was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known 
before.  Under  Bute's  ministry  an  office  was  opened  at  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  bribery  of  members,  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
are  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  single  day. 

The  result  of  thefte  measures  was  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  very 
Farliaraent  which  had  till  now  bowed  beneath  the  greatness  of 
Pitt.  Id  the  teeth  of  his  denunoiations  the  Peace  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  ona  *'Kow,  indeed,  my  son  la  Icing!" 
cried  the  Princess  Dowager.  Bat  the  victory  was  far  from  being 
won  yet.  So  long  as  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
fairly  represented  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  England  bad  cared 
little  for  its  abuses  or  its  corraptioa.  But  the  de^at  of  tbe  Great 
Commoner  disclosed  the  existeoce  of  a  danger  Of  which  it  had 
never  dreamed.     The  country  found  itself  poverless  in  the  &oe  of 
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•  body  vhioh  wielded  the  eapreme  aathority  in  it*  name,  but 
irhiuh  had  utterly  ceased  to  be  its  representative.  It  looked  od 
helplessly  while  the  King,  by  sheer  dint  of  comiptioo,  turned  the 
House  whioh  was  the  guaidian  of  public  rights  into  a  means  of 
governing  at  his  will.  Parliament  was  the  constitutional  espres- 
aioD  of  public  opinion,  and  now  publio  opinion  wae  without  the 
means  ol  uttering  itself  in  Parliament.  Tne  natural  result  follow- 
ed. The  early  yeats  of  George  the  Third  were  distinguished  by 
ia  public  diaeonteut,  by  political  agitation  and  disturbance,  such  as 
have  never  been  known  sinoe.  Bute  found  himself  the  object  of 
a  detestation  so  sudden  and  so  universal  in  its  outbreak  as  to  force 
liim  to  resign  in.  1763.  The  King,  as  frightened  as  his  minister, 
saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ruling  by  his  own  adher- 
ents alone,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  Pitt.  But  though  he  bad  been 
betrayed  by  Newcastle  and  his  followers,  Pitt  saw  clearly  that 
without  the  support  of  the  whole  Whig  party  a  minister  would 
be,  as  Bute  had  been,  a  tool  of  the  Crown ;  and  be  made  the  Te- 
tum  of  all  its  sections  to  office  a  condition  of  his  own.  George 
nfused  to  comply  with  terms  which  would  have  defeated  hia  de- 
signs; and  he  was  able  to  save  himself  from  siihuiission  by  skill- 
fiuly  using  the  division  which  was  rending  the  Whig  camp  into 
two  opposite  forces.  The  bulk  of  it,  with  Lord  Kockiogham  and 
the  Cavendishes  at  its  head,  leaned  to  Pitt  and  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  commercial  classes.  A  smaller  part,  under  Geoi^e  Grenville 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  retained  the  narrow  and  selfish  temper 
of  a  mere  oligarchy,  in  whom  greed  of  power  overmastered  every 
other  feeling.  In  an  evil  hour  George  threw  himself  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  last. 

.  Of  what  moment  hia  choice  had  been  he  was  soon  to  learn. 
With  Grenville'g  ministry  began  the  political  power  of  the  Press 
and  the  struggle  with  America.  The  opinion  of  the  comitry  no 
sooner  found  itself  unrepresented  in  Parliament  than  it  sought  an 
outlet  in  the  Press.  We  have  already  noted  the  early  history  of 
English  journalism,  its  rise  nnder  the  Commonwealth,  the  censor 
ship  which  fettered  it,  and  the  removal  of  this  censorship  after  the 
devolution.  Under  the  two  first  Georges,  its  progress  was  hinder- 
ed by  the  absence  of  great  topics  for  discussion,  t^o  worthlessness 
of  its  writers,  and  above  all  the  political  lethargy  of  the  tim&  It 
-was,  in  fact,  not  till  the  accession  of  George  thoTThird  that  the  im- 
pulse which  Pitt  had  given  to  the  national  spirit  and  the  rise  of  a 
Keener  interest  in  politics  raised  the  Press  into  a  political  power. 
The  new  force  of  publio  opinion  found  in  it  a  court  of  political  ap- 
peal from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  journals  became  moutn- 
pieces  for  that  outburst  of  popular  hatred  which  drove  Lord  Bute 
from  office  in  the  teeth  of  his  unbroken  majority.  The  North  Jiril- 
on,  a  journal  written  by  John  Wilkes,  denounced  the  Peace  with 
peculiar  bitterness,  and  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  attack  a  min- 
ister by  name.  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profiigate,  but  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  enlisting  popular  sympath]^  on  his  side,  and 
by  a  singular  irony  of  fortune  be  became  the  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest  advances  which  our  coiuti- 
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u.     I  tution  baa  ever  made.    At  a  later  time  he  awoke  the  nation  to  a 
f,^  I  conviction  of  the  need  for  Parliamentary  reform  by  his  defense  of 
;■<"   I  the  rights  of  conBtitiienoies  against  the  despotism  of  the  House  of 
(0^     Commons,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  which  put  an  end 
|J~      to  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.     The  prosecution  of 
-*.     \\vi  North  Briton  in  1764  firet  establisLcd  ihe  right  of  the  Press  to 
discuss  public  affairs.     Wilkes  was  sent  to  prison  on  a  "general 
warrant     from  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  legality  of  such  % 
mode  of  arbitrary  arrest  by  an  officer  of  State,  on  a  warrant 
which  did  not  name  the  person  to  be  arrested  and  which  was  not 
issued  by  a  magistrate,  was  at  once  questioned,  and  no  such  war- 
rant has  ever  been  issued  since.     A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  freed 
Wilkes  from  prison,  but  he  was  soon  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  condemned  the  paper,  which  was  still  before 
the  civil  courts,  as  a  "  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,"     The 
House  of  Lords  at  the  same  time  voted  a  pamphlet  found  among 
Wilkes's  papers  to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  prosecution. 
Wilkes  fled  to  France,  and  was  soon  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons.     But  the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary  judicial  power  by 
both  Houses,  and  the  system  of  terror  which  Grenville  put  in  force 
against  the  Press  by  issuing  two  hundred  injunctions  against  dif- 
ferent journals,  roused  a  storm  of  indip;nation  thronghout  the  coun- 
try.   Every  street  resounded  with  cries  of  "Wilkes  and  Liberty." 
Bold  as  he  was,  Grenville  dared  go  no  further;  and  six  years  later 
I  the  failure  of  the  prosecution  directed  against  an  anonymous  jour- 
(  nalist  named  "Junius"  for  his  Letter  to  the  King  established  the 
'  ri^ht  of  the  Press  to  critidee  the  conduct  not  of  ministers  or  Par- 
liament only,  but  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
B  The  same  recklessness  which  was  shown  by  Grenville  in  I]is 

^  sti-uggle  with  the  Press  was  shown  in  his  sti-uggle  with  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  Pitt  had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profusion, 
and  defrayed  its  expenses  by  enormous  loans.  The  puolio  debt 
now  stood  at  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  the  first  work  of 
the  Grenville  Ministry  was  to  make  provision  for  the  new  burdens 

tthe  nation  bad  incurred.  As  the  burden  bad  been  partly  incurred 
in  the  defense  of  the  American  colonies.  Grenville  resolved  that  the 
colonies  should  bear  their  share  of  it.  He  raised  the  jfligort  duties 
at  colonial  ports.'  To  deal  with  external  commerce  wasgnnRTFy 
held  to  be  an  unquestioned  right  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  irn- 
tated  as  they  were  by  these  changes,  the  colonists  submitted  to 
them.  A  far  heavier  blow  was  dealt  at  their  commerce  by  the 
i  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  restricted  colonial  trade  to 
I  British  ports,  and  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  trade  nhich  had 
grown  up  with  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  measure  was  a  harah 
and  unwise  one,  but  it  was  legal,  and  conld  only  be  resented  by  a 
fgeneral  pledge  to  use  no  British  manufictureB.  But  the  nest 
Ischeme  of  the  Minister.his  proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation 
—  Jwithin  the  bounds  of  the  colouyitself  by  reviving  the  scheme  of 
'Ian  excise  or  stamp  dut3r  which  Wal pole's  good-sense  had  rejected, 
was  met  in  another  spirit.  Taxation  and  representation,  the  colo- 
I  ntsts  held,  went  hand  in  hand.     America  had  no  represent ativea  in 
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the  British  Parlisment  The  repreBentatives  of  the  colonists  met 
in  their  own  colonial  Assemblies,  and  these  were  willine  to  grant 
sopplies  of  a  yet  larger  amount  than  a  stamp-tax  woala  produce. 
With  this  protest  and  offer  they  dispatched  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  had  risen  from  his  poBition  of  a  working  printer  in  Fhiladel- 

Shia  to  hiffh  repute  among  scientific  discoverers,  as  their  agent  to 
England.  But  his  remonstrances  only  kindled  Grenville's  obstinacy, 
and  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1760.  Franklin  saw  no  other  | 
oonrse  for  the  colonies  than  submission,  but  submission  was  the 
last  thing  which  the  colonists  dreamed  o£  The  Northern  and 
Southern  States  were  drawn  together  by  the  new  danger.  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  formally  deny  the  right  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  internal  taxation,  and  to 
demand  the  repeat  of  the  Act.  Massachusetts  not  only  adopted 
the  denial  and  the  demand  as  its  own,  bat  proposed  a  Congress  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  provide  for  common 
and  united  action.  In  October,  17S£,  this  Congress  met  to  repeat 
the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia. 

For  the  moment  this  unexpected  danger  seemed  to  raise  En- 
glish politics  out  of  the  chaos  of  faction  and  intrigue  into  which 
they  were  sinking.  Not  only  had  the  Ministry  incurred  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people,  but  the  arrogance  of  Grenville  had  earned  the 
resentment  of  the  King.  George  again  offered  power  to  William 
Pitt.  But  Pitt  stood  almost  alone.  The  silence  of  Newcastle 
and  the  Rockingham  party  while  the  war  and  his  past  policy  were 
censured  in  Parliament  had  estranged  him  from  the  only  section 
of  the  Whigs  which  could  have  acted  with  him;  and  the  one 
friend  who  remained  to  him,  his  brotheMn-law,  Lord  Temple,  re- 
fused to  aid  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet.  The  King  had 
no  resource  but  to  turn  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
Whig  party  which  be  headed ;  but  Rockingham  had  hardly  taken 
office  in  July,  170S,  when  the  startling  news  came  from  America 
that  Congress  had  resolved  on  resistance.  Its  resolution  had  been 
followed  DT  action.  No  sooner  had  the  stamps  for  the  new  Ex- 
cise arrived  in  Boston  than  they  were  seised  and  held  in  custody 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  news  at  once  called  Pitt  to 
the  front.  As  a  Minister  he  had  long  since  rejected  a  similar 
scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  hi3  been  ill  and  absent  fVom 
Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  but  he  adopted  to 
the  full  the  constitutional  claim  of  America.  He  gloried  in  the 
resistance  which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  rebellion.  "  In 
my  opinion,"  he  said, "  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax 
the  colonies.  .  .  .  America  is  obstinate  !  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion !  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  mitl- 
ions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  Instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest."  Eis  words  determined  the  action  of  the  timid 
Ministrr,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  King  and  the  "King's 
friends,''  the  Stamp  Act  was  formally  repealed  in  176S.  But  the 
doctrine  he  had  laid  down  was  as  formally  repudiated  by  a  De- 
claratory Act  passed  at  the  same  time  which  asserted  the  supreme 
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power  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies  "in  all  caaea   whatao- 


From  tbia  moment  tbe  MioiBtry  was  nnable  to  stand  azuDst 
AaurA.      tfae  general  sense  that  the  first  man  in  the  country  should  De  ita 
irlir      rnXw.    Pitt's  aim  was  still  to  unite  the  Whig  party,  and,  tbongfa 
— "       forsaken  by  Lord  Temple,  he  encceeded  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Chluum    administration  which  be  formed  in  the  summer  of  ITSe.     Rock- 
ittaunj.    Ingham,  indeed,  refused  office,  but  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-ministeTS 
remained,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  the  few  friends  who  oluDg 
to  Htl.     In  bis  eeal  to  bring  all  parties  together,  even  some  of  the 
Court  party  were  admitted  to  minor  offices  in  the  administration, 
a  step  which  won  the  warm  approbation  of  the  King  as  likely  to 
destroy  "  all  party  distinctions.      Never  had  the  hopes  of  a  wiae 
and  noble  government  been  stronger,  and  never  were  tbey  fated 
to  be  more  signally  foiled.     The  life  of  the  Ministry  lay  in  Pitt, 
in  his  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  command  which  his  elo- 
quence gave  him  over  the  House  of  Commons.    Hia  acceptance 
of  the  Earldom  of  Chatham  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  for  a  while  ruined  the  oocfidence  which  bis  reputation  for  nn- 
selfisbness  had  enabled  him  to  win.     But  it  was  from  no  vulgar 
ambition  that  Pitt  laid  down  bis  title  of  the  Great  Commoner,    It 
was  the  conBoiousness  of  failing  strength  which  made  him  dread 
the  storms  of  debate,  and  in  a  few  months  the  dread  became  a 
certainty.     A  painful  and  overwhelming  illness,  the  result  of  □er\- 
oua  disorganisation,  withdrew  htm  from  public  affairs;  and  his 
withdrawal  robbed  his  colleagues  of  all  vigor  or  union.    The  plans 
which  Chatham  had  set  on  foot  for  the  better  government  of  Ire- 
land, the  transfer  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  aud 
the  formation  of  a  Northern  Alliance  with  Frassia  and  Russia  to 
balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  were  suf- 
fered to  drop.     The  one  aim  of  the  Ministry  was  to  exist.     It 
sought  Bti'ength  by  the  readmission  of  George  Greoville  and  the 
Bedford  party  to  office.     But  this  practical  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  Pitt  was  soon  followed  hy  the  retireraent  of  hia  friends 
and  of  the  chief  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs.    A  series  of  changes 
which  it  is  needless  to  reooant  in  detail  left  it  practically  a  joint 
Ministry  of  the  worst  faction  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the  new  party 
which  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength  under  the  name  of  the 
"  King's  friends."   In  spite,  however,  of  the  worthlessness  and  medi- 
ocrity of  its  members,  this  Ministry  lasted,  under  the  euocesdve 
guidance  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon  and  Lord  North,  for  nearly  eight 
^.^      yean — from  1768  to  tha  close  of  the  American  War, 
KtoK**  I      ^^^  Strength  lay  in  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  and 
MiniMr;./  the  Steady  snppoit  of  the  King.    George  the  Third  had  at  last 
\  reached  bis  aim.     Pitt  was  discredited  and  removed  for  a  time 
from  the  stage.    The  Whigs  under  Rockingham  were  fetally  di- 
vided both  from  him  and  from  the  Bedford  party.    If  the  Bedfbrds 
were  a^in  in  office  it  was  on  the  condition  of  doing  the  KingV 
will.    Their  Parliamentary  support  lay  in  the  Tories  and  the 
**  King's  friends,"  who  looked  for  dii-ection  to  George  himself.    In 
the  earl7  days  of  the  Ministry  bis  influence  was  felt  to  be  predom- 
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inant.  lo  its  later  and  more  disastroufl  davs  it  waa  anpreme,  for 
Lord  North,  who  liecame  the  head  of  the  Mmiatry  on  Grafton^a  re- 
tirement in  1770,  was  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  King,  "Not 
only  did  he  direct  the  Minister,"  a  carefal  observer  tells  us, "  in  all 
important  matters  of  foreign  and  domentic  policy,  but  he  instruct- 
ed tiim  as  to  the  management  of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested 
wbat  motions  shoDld  be  made  or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should 
be  carried.  He  reserved  for  himself  all  the  patronage,  he  arranged 
the  whole  cast  of  the  administration,  settled  the  relative  plaoe  and 
pretensions  of  ministers  of  State,  law  officers,  and  members  of 
the  household,  nominated  and  promoted  the  English  and  Scotch 
judges,  appointed  and  translated  bishops  and  deans,  and  dispensed 
other  preferments  in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of  military  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  commissions,  and  himself  ordered  the  march- 
ing of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  titles,  honors,  and  pensions." 
All  this  immense  patronage  was  steadily  nsed  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attached  to 
the  King  himself;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  the  dependence  to 
which  the  new  Ministry  was  reduced.  George  was,  in  iact,  sole 
Minister  during  the  fitleen  years  which  followed ;  and  the  shame 
of  the  darkest  hour  of  English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

Again,  as  in  1768,  the  Government  which  he  directed  plunged  at 
bis  instigation  into  a  struggle  with  opinion  at  home  and  with  the 
colonists  of  America.  The  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
gag  the  Press  and  to  transform  itself  into  a  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice had  been  practically  foiled.  It  now  began  the  most  daring 
attack  ever  made,  by  a  body  pTofessin^  to  be  representative,  on  the 
rights  of  those  whom  it  represented.  In  1768  Wilkes  returned  from 
France,  and  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a  county  t^e  lar^e 
number  of  whose  voters  made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  choice  of  Wilkes  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Ministry  shrank  from  a  fresh  strug- 
gle with  the  agitator,  but  the  King  was  eager  for  the  contest.  "I 
think  it  highly  expedient  to  apprise  yon,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North, 
"that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to  be  very  essentia),  and 
most  be  effected."  The  Ministers  and  the  Honse  of  Commons 
bowed  to  his  will  By  his  non-appearance  in  court  when  charged 
with  libel  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and  he  waa  now  thrown 
into  prison  on  his  outlawry.  Dangerous  riots  broke  out  in  London 
and  over  the  whole  country ;  but  the  Government  persevered.  In 
1799  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  Wilkes  as  a  libeler.  He 
was  at  once  re-elected  by  the  shire  of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  op- 
pressive as  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been,  it  had 
as  yet  acted  within  its  striot  right,  for  no  one  questioned  its  pos- 
session of  a  right  of  expnlsion.  Bnt  the  defiance  of  Middlesex  led 
it  now  to  go  farther.  It  resolved, "  That  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been 
in  this  session  of  Parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament;" 
and  it  issued  a  writ  for  a  fresh  election.  Middlesex  answered  this 
insolent  claim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constituency  by  i^ain 
returnins  Wilkes;  and  the  House  was  driven  by  its  asger  to 
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a  fr«sli  and  more  ontrageoas  nsnrpatioa  It  ngsin  expelled  the 
member  for  Middlesex ;  and  on  bis  return  for  the  third  time  by  an 
immeoBe  majority,  it  voted  tbat  the  candidate  whom  he  had  de- 
feated, Colonel  Luttrell,  onsht  to  have  been  returned,  and  wag  the 
legal  representative  of  Middlesex.  The  CommoDs  had  not  only 
limited  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  of  the 
conetitaenoy,  bat  tbey  had  traosierred  its  rights  to  themselvea  by 
seating  Luttrell  as  member  in  defiance  of  the  deliberate  choice  <^ 
Wilkes  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  The  conntrv  at  once  rose 
indignantly  against  this  violation  of  constitutional  law.  Wilkeri 
was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London  ;  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery  petitioned  the  Kir^to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A  re- 
monstrance from  London  and  Westminster  said  boldly  that  "  there 
is  a  time  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  rep- 
resentatives. That  time  is  now  arrived.  The  House  of  Commons 
do  not  represent  the  people."  Janins,  an  anonymons  writer,  attack* 
ed  the  Goveroment  m  letters  which,  rancorons  and  nnscmpuloas 
as  was  their  tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press 
by  their  oleamess  and  terseness  of  statement,  the  finish  of  their 
style,  and  the  terrible  vigor  of  their  invective. 

The  storm,  however,  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  Ju- 
nius was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  Lon- 
don haughtily  rejected.  At  the  beginning  of  If  TO,  however,  a  ces- 
sation of  the  disease  which  had  long  held  him  prostrate  enabled 
Chatham  to  reappear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  at  once  denounced 
the  usurpations  of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  de- 
clare them  illegal.  But  bis  geliius  made  him  the  first  to  see  that 
remedies  of  this  sort  were  inadequate  to  meet  evils  which  really 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  Honse  of  Commons  no  longer  rep- 
resented the  people  of  England.  He  bronght  forward  a  plan  for 
its  reform  by  an  increase  of  the  conntr  members,  Faither  he 
could  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he  made  be  stood  almost 
alone.  Even  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  Parliamentary  reform.  They  shrank  with  hanghty 
disdain  from  the  popular  agitation  in  -wniob  public  opinion  waa 
forced  to  express  itself,  and  which  Chatham,  while  censuring  its  ex- 
travagance, deliberately  encouraged.  It  is  from  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Willies  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the 
infiaence  of  public  meetings  on  English  politica  The  gatherings 
of  the  Middlesex  electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great 
meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  in  which  the  qnestion  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  rose  into  importance ;  and  It  was  in  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  sod  the  establishment  of  corresponding  tuimmit- 
teea  throughout  the  country  for  the  pnrpose  of  promoting  it, 
that  the  power  of  political  agitation  first  made  itself  felt.  Politio- 
al  societies  and  clubs  took  their  part  in  the  creation  and  organin- 
tton  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  spread  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  now  began  to  be  exercised  by  the  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political  movement,  proved 
that  Parliament  would  soon  hare  to  reoxon  with  the  sentimenta  of 
the  people  at  large. 
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Bat  an  agent  &t  more  effeotire  than  popular  agitation  was  pre- 
paring to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  ParlianiBnt 
itaelt  We  iiave  seen  how  much  of  the  cormption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sprang  from  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
bat  the  secrecy  was  the  harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation  awoke  to 
a  greater  interest  in  its  own  affairs.  From  the  accession  of  the 
Gmrges  imperfect  reports  of  the  more  important  discusdons  be- 
gan to  be  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Senate  of  Littipnt," 
and  with  feigned  names  or  simple  initials  to  denote  the  speaker. 
Obtaioed  by  stealth  and  often  merely  recalled  by  memory,  these 
reports  were  naturally  in&ooarnte ;  and  their  inaccuracy  was  eagei^ 
ly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules  which  guarded  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1771  the  Commons  is- 
sued a  prodamationforbidding  the  publication  of  debates;  and  six 
Erinters,  who  set  it  at  defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Eonse.  One  who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messen- 
vt  \  bat  the  arrest  at  once  brought  the  House  into  conflict  with 
le  m^istrates  of  London.  They  set  aside  the  proolamation  as 
without  legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent  the  messenger 
to  prison  u>x  an  unlawful  arresL  The  House  sent  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Tower,  but  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  followed  him  on 
his  way  told  that  public  opinion  was  ^ain  with  the  Press,  and 
the  attempt  to  hinder  its  publication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  prorogation.  Few 
changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so  quietly  brought  about. 
Kot  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents 
made  constant  and  efiective  by  the  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
but  the  nation  itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of 
ila  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  own  affairs 
was  roused  in  the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political  education 
was  given  to  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of  nation- 
al importance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Publio  opinion,  as 
gathered  up  and  represented  on  all  its  sides  by  the  journals  of  the 
day,  became  a  force  in  practical  statesmanship,  influenced  the 
coui-ae  of  debates,  and  controlled  in  a  closer  and  more  constant 
way  than  even  Parliament  itself  had  been  able  to  do  the  actions 
of  the  Oovemment.  The  importance  of  its  new  position  gave  a 
weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  bad  before.  The  fitit 
graat  English  jonmals  date  from  this  time.  With  the  Morning 
Chronide,  the  Momittg  F(M,  the  Morning  Ser<dd,  and  the  7Vme«, 
all  of  which  ^peared  in  the  interval  between  the  openiug  years 
of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
French  Revolution,  jonmalism  took  a  new  tone  of  responsibility 
and  intelligence.  The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  superweded  by 
pnblioiBts  of  a  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence ;  and 
philosophers  like  Coleridge  or  sUtesmen  like  Canning  turned  to 
influence  public  opinion  through  the  colamos  of  the  Press. 

But  as  yet  these  influences  were  feebly  felt,  and  Geoige  the 
Third  was  able  to  set  Chatham's  protests  disdainfully  aside,  and 
to  plunge  into  a  contest  tar  more  disastrous  for  the  fortunes  of 
England     In  all  the  wretched  chaos  of  the  last  few  years,  what 
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bad  galled  him  moat  had  been  the  one  noble  act  which  averted  a 
war  between  Eosland  and  her  colonies.  To  the  King  the  Ameri- 
oana  were  already  "  rebels,"  and  the  ^reat  statesman  whose  elo- 
quence had  made  their  olaime  irresistible  was  a  "  trampet  of  se- 
dition." George  deplored,  in  hts  correspondence  with  Lord  NortJt, 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  "  All  men  feel,"  he  wrote, "  thu 
the  fatal  compliance  in  iTOfl  has  increased  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans  to  absolute  independence."  In  Amenca  itself  the  news 
of  the  repeal  had  been  i-eoeived  with  universal  joy,  and  taken  as  a 
close  of  the  strife.  But  on  both  sides  there  remained  a  pride  and 
irritabilitj'  which  only  wise  handling  could  have  allayed ;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  Engliah  politics  wise  handling  was  impossible. 
No  sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  removed  him  from  any 
real  share  in  publio  affairs  than  the  wretched  administration  which 
still  bore  his  name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  New  York  on  its 
refusal  to  provide  quarters  for  English  troops,  and  resolved  to  as- 
sert British  sovereignty  by  levying  import  duties  of  trivial  amoant 
at  American  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Massachneetts  was  dissolved 
on  a  trifiing  quarrel  with  its  Governor,  and  Boston  was  oocnpied 
for  a  time  by  British  soldiers.  The  remonstranoeB  of  the  Legiala- 
tnres  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  however,  coupled  with  a  fall 
in  the  flinds,  warned  the  Ministers  of  the  dangerous  course  on  which 
they  had  entered;  and  in  1769  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
all  duties,  save  that  on  tea,  abandoned.  A  series  of  petty  quarrels 
went  on  in  almost  every  colony  between  the  popular  AssemblieB 
and  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  colonists  per- 
severed in  their  agreement  to  import  nothing  from  the  mother 
country.  But  for  three  years  there  was  no  prospect  of  serious 
strife.  In  America  the  influence  of  George  Washington  allayed 
the  irritation  of  Viivinia,  Massachusetts  contented  itself  with 
qnarreling  with  the  Governor,  and  refusing  to  boy  tea  so  long  as 
the  duty  was  levied.  In  England,  even  Grenville,  though  approv- 
ing the  retention  of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all  dream  of 
farther  taxation.  But  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  King  was  to  seise  on  the  first  opportunity  of  undoing 
the  "  fatal  compliance  of  1766," 

A  trivial  riot  gave  him  the  handle  he  wanted.  He  had  insisted 
on  the  tea  duty  being  retained  when  the  rest  were  withdrawn, 
and  in  December,  1773,  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships  laden 
with  tea  kindled  fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  was  striotly  enforced.  A  mob  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians  boarded  the  vessels  and  flung  their  contents  into  the 
The  ontrnge  was  deplored  alike  by  the  friends  of  America 
in  England  and  by  its  own  leading  statesmen  ;  and  both  Wash- 
^on  and  Chatliam  were  prepared  to  support  the  Government 
its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But  the  thought  of  the  King 
was  not  of  redress,  but  of  I'epresslon,  and  be  set  roughlv  aside  the 
more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  and  his  fellow-minis- 
ters. They  had  alreadv  rejected  as  "frivolous  and  vexatious" 
a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  poblic  ofScers  whose  letters  home  advised  the  withdrawal 
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of  free  iDBtilutiona  from  tlie  coloaies.  Tbey  dot  Beised  on  the 
riot  as  a  pretext  for  rigoroui  measures.  A  bill  introdaoed  iato 
Parliament  in  the  beginoing  of  1774  panbhcd  Boeton  hj  closing 
tta  port  [gainst  all  commei-ce.  Another  punished  the  State  of 
Massaohuaetts  by  withdrawios  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  ever 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  its  soil.  Its  charter  was  al- 
tered. The  choice  of  its  Council  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination  of  its  judges  was  transferred 
to  the  Governor.  In  the  Governor,  too,  b^  a  provision  more  out- 
rageous than  even  these,  was  vested  the  nsht  of  sending  all  per- 
sons chained  with  a  share  in  the  late  distarDances  to  England  for 
trial.  To  enforce  these  measures  of  repression  troops  were  seat 
to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  there,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  King's  exultation  at 
toe  prospect  before  him  was  unbounded.  "The  die,"  he  wrote 
triumpfaautly  to  his  Minister, "  is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either 
triumph  or  submit"  Four  regiments  would  be  enough  to  bring 
Americans  to  their  senses.  They  would  only  be  "  lions  while  we 
are  lambs."  "  If  we  take  the  resolute  part,"  he  decided  solemnly, 
"they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek,"  Unluckily,  the  blow  ai 
Massaohusetts  was  received  with  any  thing  but  meekness.  The 
jealousies  between  State  and  State  were  hushed  by  the  sense  that 
the  liberties  of  all  were  in  danger.  If  the  British  Parliament 
vwnid  cancel  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of 
Boston,  it  could  cancel  the  charter  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the 
trade  of  every  port  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
All,  therefore,  adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts ;  and  all  their 
Legislatures,  save  that  of  Georgia,  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress 
which  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September  at  Philadelphia.  Mas- 
Bachusetts  took  a  yet  bolder  course.  Not  a  citisen  would  act  un- 
der the  new  laws.  Its  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  the  Govei-nor, 
called  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  provided  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  it  But  there  was  still  room  for  reconciliation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate  ;  for  Vir^nia  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  States  who  sent 
delegates;  and  Virginia,  uuder  Washington's  guidance,  though  res- 
olute to  resist  the  new  menKures  of  the  Government,  still  clung 
to  the  mother  country.  At  home,  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for  reconciliation;  and  in  January,  1775, 
Chatham  again  came  forward  to  avert  the  strife  he  had  once  be- 
fgre  succeeded  in  preventing.  With  characteristic  grandeur  of 
feeling  he  set  aside  all  half-measures  or  praposals  of  compromise. 
"  It  is  not  canceling  a  piece  of  parchment,"  he  insisted,  "  that 
can  win  back  Amenca:  you  must  respect  her  feara  and  her  re- 
sentments." The  bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  with  Frank- 
lin provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  Acts  and  for  the  security 
of  the  colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  to  taxation,  and 
ordered  the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  Assembly  was  di- 
rected to  assemble  and  provide  means  by  which  Amenca  might 
contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
The  contemptnous  rejection  of  Chatham's  measure  began  the 
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great  struggle  which  ended  e^ht  years  Inter  in  the  severanee  of 
the  Ameno&n  ColoaieB  from  the  British  Crown.  The  CongreSB 
of  delegates  from  the  Colonial  Letpslaturee  at  once  voted  rneas- 
nres  for  general  defense,  ordered  the  levy  of  an  army,  and  set 
George  Waehington  at  its  head.  No  nobler  figure  ever  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  and 
courteous  in  address ;  his  manners  were  simple  and  unpretend* 
ing ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of 
a  perfect  self-mastery ;  but  there  was  little  in  his  outer  bearing 
to  reveal  the  grandenr  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure,  with  all  the 
simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue,  ont  of  the  smaller  pauione, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What  recom* 
mended  him  for  command  as  yet  was  simply  hie  weight  among 
his  fellow-landowners  of  Virginia,  and  the  experience  of  war 
which  he  had  gained  by  service  in  Braddoclc's  luckless  expedition 
against  Fort  Duqnesne.  It  was  only  as  the  weary  light  went  on 
that  the  colonists  learned  little  by  little  the  greatness  of  their  leader 
— his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his  silence  under  diffi- 
culties, his  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he 
struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through 
war  or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no 
aim  save  that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  no  personal  longing  save  that  of  returning  to  his  own  fire- 
side when  their  fi^dom  was  secured.  It  was  almost  nnoon- 
sciousljr  that  men  learned  to  cling  to  Washington  with  s  trust 
and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  nave  won,  and  to  regard  him 
witli  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  presence  of  bis  memory. 
Even  America  hardly  recognised  his  real  grandeur  till  death 
set  its  seal  on  "the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Washington,  more  than  any 
of  his  fellow-colonbts,  represented  the  clinging  of  the  Tiivinia 
landowners  to  the  mother  country,  and  his  acceptanoe  of  the 
command  proved  that  even  the  moat  moderate  among  them  had 
no  hope  now  save  in  arms.  The  struggle  opened  with  a  skirmish 
between  a  party  of  English  troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia 
at  Lexington,  and  in  a  few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  ap- 
peared before  Boston.  The  Congress  reassembled,  declared  the 
States  they  represented  "  The  United  Colonies  of  America,"  and 
undertook  the  work  of  government.  Meanwhile  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  landed  at  Boston ;  but  the  provincial  militia  seised 
the  neck  of  gronnd  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  and  though 
they  were  dnven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  com- 
manded  the  town,  it  was  only  uter  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which 
their  bravery  put  an  end  forever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice 
which  had  been  leveled  against  the  colonists.  "Are  the  Yankees 
cowards  ?"  shouted  the  men  of  MassBehusetts,  as  the  first  En- 
glish attack  rolled  back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  &r  truer 
eoun^e  was  shown  in  the  stnbljoni  endnraoo*  with  which  six- 
teen Uiousand  raw  militiamen,  who  gradually  dwindled  to  ten, 
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ill-fed  and  itl-armed,  with  but  forty-five  roDodg  of  ammonition 
to  each  man,  cooped  np  through  the  winter,  under  Washington's 
command,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  veterans  in  the  liues  of  Boston, 
tilt  the  spring  of  1776  saw  them  withdraw  from  the  city  to  New 
York,  where  the  whole  British  army,  lai^ely  reinforced  by  mer- 
cenaries from  Germany,  was  concentrated  under  General  Howe. 
Meanwhile  a  raid  of  the  American  General  Arnold  nearly  drove 
the  British  troops  from  Canada ;  and  though  his  attempt  broke 
'idown  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  recouoiliation  was 
over.  The  colonies  of  the  South,  the  last  to  join  in  the  struggle, 
expelled  their  Governors  at  the  close  of  1 775.  This  decisive  step 
was  followed  by  the  great  act  with  which  American  history  be- 
gins, the  adoption  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  the  delegates  in 
Congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "We,"  ran  its 
solemn  words, "  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
Free  and  Independent  States.** 

The  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  soon  followed  by  suffering  and 
defeat.  Howe,  an  active  general,  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back, 
cleared  Long  Island  \a  August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklyn;  and 
Waahington,  whose  army  was  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  de- 
feat, and  disheartened  by  the  loyal  tone  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  encamped,  was  forced  to  evacuate  Kew  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  fall  back,  first  on  the  Hudson  and  then  on  the  Dela- 
ware, The  Congress  prepared  to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  a 
general  despair  snowed  itself  in  cries  of  peace.  But  a  well-man- 
aged surprise  at  Trenton,  and  a  daring  march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's 
army  at  Princeton,  restored  the  spinte  of  Washington's  men,  and 
forced  the  English  general  in  his  turn  to  &11  back  on  Kew  York. 
The  spring  of  1777  opened  with  a  combined  effort  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt.  An  army,  assembled  in  Canada  under  General 
But^oyne,  marched  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  seine  the  line  of  the 
Hudson,  and  with  help  from  the  army  at  New  York  to  out  off  New 
England  from  her  sister  provinces.  Howe  meanwhile  sailed  up 
the  Chesapeake,  and  marcned  on  Philadelphia,  tfae  temporary  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  and  tfae  seat  of  the  Congress.  The  rout 
of  his  little  army  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Brandywine  forced 
Washington  to  abandon  Fhiladelphis,  and  after  a  bold  but  unsno- 
oessfiil  attack  on  his  victors  at  Germanstown  to  retire  into  winter- 


troops  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  face  Howe's  army  through 
tile  winter  is  the  noblest  of  Washington's  triumphs.  But  in  the 
north  the  war  had  taken  another  color.  When  Bar^oyne  appear- 
ed on  the  Upper  Hudson  he  found  the  road  to  Albany  barred  by 
an  American  force  under  General  Gates.  The  spirit  of  New  En- 
gland, which  had  grown  dull  as  the  war  rolled  away  from  its  bor- 
ders, <|nickened  again  at  the  news  of  invauon  and  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Indians  whom  Burgoyne  employed  among  his 
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troops.  lu  militia  buri-ied  from  town  and  homestead  to  the  camp; 
and,  after  a  frnitleBS  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Burgoyne  saw 
himself  sarronnded  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  On  the  13th  of 
October  he  was  compelled  to  snrrender.  The  news  of  this  terri- 
ble calamity  gave  force  to  the  words  with  which  Chatham  at  the 
very  time  of  tne  snrrender  was  pressing  for  peaca  "  You  can  not 
conqaer  America,"  he  cried  when  men  were  gloiying  in  Howe's 
encoesses.  "  If  I  were  an  American  aa  I  am  an  KiiglisTiman,  white' 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  ray  country,!  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms — never,  never,  never!"  Then,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, he  thundered  against  the  use  of  the  Indian  and  his  scalp- 
ing-knife  as  allies  of  England  against  her  children.  The  proposals 
whioh  Chatham  brought  forward  might,  perhaps,  in  his  hands  even 
yet  have  brought  America  and  the  mother  country  together.  His 
plan  was  one  of  absolute  conciliation,  and  of  a  federal  union  be- 
tween the  settlements  and  Great  Biitain  which  would  have  left 
the  colonies  absolutety  their  own  masters  in  all  matters  of  internal 
government,  and  linked  only  by  ties  of  aSection  and  loyalty  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Empire.  But  it  met  with  the  same  fate  aa  his 
previous  proposals.  Its  rejection  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news  that  the  disaster 
had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation  of  the 
Seven-Years'  War,  In  Febrnary,  1778,  France  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  States,  and  that  of  Spain  followed  after  a  year's  de- 
lay. Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Mmisters  themselves  all  hope  of 
conquering  America  had  disappeared.  The  King,  indeed,  was  as 
obstinate  for  war  as  ever;  and  the  country,  stung  by  its  great 
humiliation,  sent  fifleen  tbooaand  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
But  even  the  King's  influence  broke  down  befoi'e  the  general  de- 
spair. Lord  North  carried  through  Parliament  bills  which  con- 
ceded to  America  all  she  had  originally  claimed.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs  openly  advocated  the 
acknoa'ledgment  of  American  independence.  If  a  hope  still  re- 
mained of  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and  of  baffling 
the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  it  lay  in  Lord  Chatham,  and  in 
fpite  of  the  King's  resistance  the  voice  of  the  whole  country  calk'd 
liim  back  to  power.  But  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  office  thta  lost 
cliance  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  Aaj  for  which 
George  the  Third  only  two  years  before  had  longed  was  come. 
Broken  with  age  and  disease,  the  Earl  was  borne  to  the  Uonse  of 
Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  uttered  in  a  few  broken  words  his 
protest  against  tlie  proposal  to  surrender  American  "Bis  Majeft- 
ty,"  he  murmured,  "succeeded  to  an  Empire  as  great  in  extent  as 
its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Seventeen  years  ago  this  people 
was  the  terror  of  the  world."  Then,  falling  back  in  a  a-voon,  he 
was  borne  home  to  die. 

From  the  hour  of  Chatham's  death  England  entered  on  a  con- 
flict with  enemies  whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood 
single-handed  against  the  world.  In  1776,  France  and  Spain  were 
leagued  with  America  against  her.  Their  joint  fleet  of  sixty  ohips 
rode  the  masters  of  the  Chumel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the 
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English  coast.  Bat  dead  as  Chatham  was,  his  orv  awoke  a  new 
Kfe  in  Enzlan J.  "  Shall  we  fall  prostrate,"  he  ezofaimed  with  his 
last  breittn, "  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ?"  and  the  divisions 
which  had  broken  the  nation  in  its  straggle  with  American  liberty 
ranished  st  a  threat  of  French  invasion.  The  weakness  of  the 
Minist^  was  compensated  by  the  heroic  energy  of  the  nation  it- 
self. For  three  years,  from  1779  to  1782,  General  Elliot  held 
against  famine  and  hombardment  the  rook-fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
Although  a  quarrel  over  the  right  of  search  banded  Holland  and 
the  Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality  against  her,  and 
added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  number  of  her  assailants,  England 
held  her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  fortune  of  the  war 
seemed  to  turn.  After  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  English  generals 
had  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all  their  efforts  on 
the  South,  where  a  strong  Royalist  party  etill  existed.  The  capture 
of  Charleston  and  the  successes  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1760  were 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene ; 
but  the  States  were  weakened  by  bankruptcy  and  unnerved  by 
Dopes  of  aid  from  France.  Meanwhile  the  losses  of  England  in 
the  West  were  all  but  compensated  for  by  new  triumphs  in  the 
East. 

Since  the  day  of  Plassoy,  India  bad  been  fast  passing  into  the 
bands  of  the  merchant  Company  whose  traders  out  a  few  years 
before  held  only  three  petty  factories  along  its  coast.  The  victory 
wbiub  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of  Clive  had  been  followed  in  1 760 
by  a  victory  at  Waodewash,  in  which  Colonel  Coote'a  defeat  of 
Lally,  the  French  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  established  British 
snpremaoy  over  Southern  India.  The  work  of  organization  had 
soon  to  follow  on  that  of  conquest;  for  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  merchant-clerks  who  suddenly  found  themselves  lifted 
into  rulers  were  fast  mining  the  province  of  Bengal;  and  although 
Clive  had  profited  more  than  any  other  by  the  spoils  of  his  victory, 
he  saw  that  the  time  had  ^ome  when  greed  must  give  way  to  the 
responsibilities  of  power.  '  In  1765  he  returned  to  India,  and  the 
two  years  of  bis  rule  were,  in  fact,  the  most  glorious  years  in  his 
life.  In  the  teeth  of  Opposition  from  every  clerk  and  of  mutiny 
throughout  the  army,  he  put  down  the  private  trading  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  and  forbade  their  acceptance  of  gifts  from  the  na- 
tives. Clive  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness  Dy  handing  over 
to  public  uses  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  prince  he 
had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal ;  and  returned  poorer  than  he 
went  to  face  the  storm  his  acts  had  roused  among  those  who  were 
interested  in  Indian  abuses  at  home.  His  unsparing  denunciations 
of  the  misgovemment  of  Bengal  at  last  stirred  even  Lord  Nortli 
to  interfere ;  and  when  the  financial  distress  of  the  Company  drove 
it  for  aid  to  Government,  the  grant  of  aid  was  coupled  with  meas- 
ures of  administrative  reform.  The  Regulation  Act  of  1778  es- 
tablished a  Governor-General  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
for  all  British  possessions  in  India,  prohibited  judges  and  members 
of  Council  ft-om  trading,  forbade  any  receipt  of  presents  from  na- 
tives, and  ordered  that  every  act  of  the  Directors  sbonld  be  signi- 
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fied  to  the  Oovemment  to  be  approved  or  disallowed.  The  new 
ioterest  which  had  been  aroused  id  the  subject  of  India  was  seen 
in  an  iaveatigatioD  of  the  whole  question  ot  ita  admin istratioB  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Clive'a  owd  early  acts 
were  examined' with  unsj^ring  severity.  His  bitter  complaint  in 
the  Lords  that,  Baron  of  Flassey  as  he  was,  he  had  been  armigned 
like  a  sheep-etealer,  failed  to  prevent  the  passing  of  resolntions 
whioh  cettsiired  the  corruption  and  treachery  of  the  early  daya  of 
British  rule  in  India.  Here,  however,  the  iastioe  of  the  House 
stopped.  When  his  accusers  passed  from  the  censure  at  Indian 
misgoveiDment  to  the  censure  of  Clive  himself,  the  memory  of  his 
great  deeds  won  from  the  House  of  Commooa  a  nnanimous  vote, 
"  That  Robert  Lord  Clive  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and 
roeritoriouB  services  to  his  country." 

By  the  Act  of  \11&  Warren  Hastings  waa  named  Govemor-^n- 
eral  of  the  three  presidencies.  Hastings  was  sprung  of  a  noble 
family  which  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  poverty  had  driraa 
him  in  boyhood  to  accept  a  writership  in  the  Company's  service. 
Clive,  whose  c|uiclc  eye  discerned  his  merits,  drew  biia  after  Plaa- 
sey  into  political  life;  and  the  administrative  ability  be  showed, 
during  the  disturbed  period  which  followed,  raised  him  step  by 
step  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bengal.  No  man  coilld  have  oeen 
better  fitted  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  the  new  office  which  the 
Government  at  home  had  created  without  a  thought  of  its  real 
greatness.  Hastings  was  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  oi^anization 
and  controL  His  first  measure  was  to  establish  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Company  over  Bengal  by  abolishing  the  gdrernment  of  its 
native  pnnces,  which,  though  it  had  become  nominal,  hindered  all 
plana  for  eifeotive  administration.  The  Xabob  sank  into  a  pen- 
sionary, and  the  Company's  new  province  was  roughly  bnt  efficient- 
ly organized.  Out  of  the  clerks  and  traders  about  him  Hastings 
fbrmeil  that  body  of  pnblic  servants  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
product  of  our  rule  in  India.  The  system  oflaw  and  finance  whioh 
he  devised,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  was  far  so- 
perior  to  any  that  India  had  ever  seen.  Cormption  he  put  down 
with  as  firm  a  hand  as  Clive's,  but  he  won  the  love  oi  the  new 
"  eivilians "  as  he  won  the  love  of  the  Hindoos.  Althongh  he 
raised  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  and  was  able  to  send  home  every 
year  a  surplas  of  half  a  million  to  the  Company,  he  did  this  with- 
out laying  a  fresh  burden  on  the  natives  or  losmg  their  good-wilL 
His  government  was  gaided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  people.  At  a  time  when  their  tongae  waa 
looked  on  simply  as  a  medium  of  trade  and  bnaioesa,  Hastings 
was  skilled  in  the  laD|ri)tiges  of  India,  he  was  versed  in  naUve  eua- 
toms,  and  familiar  with  native  feeling.  We  oao  hardly  wonder 
that  his  popularity  with  the  Bengalees  was  suoh  as  no  later  ruler 
has  ever  attained,  or  that  after  a  century  of  great  events  Indian 
mothers  still  hush  their  inftnts  with  the  name  of  Warren  Has- 
tings. 

-  With  Hastings  began  the  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
snliieottng  India  to  the  British  Crowo.     As  yet,  though  English 
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inflnenoe  wm  jp'Mt  in  the  Boath,  Bengal  alone  was  directly  in  En- 
glish hands.  The  policy  of  Warren  Hastings  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  England  should  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  whole  of 
UindoBtan,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas.  For  this  he  bound  na- 
tive princes,  as  in  Oude  or  Berar,  by  treaties  and  subsidies,  crushed 
without  scrapie  every  state  which,  like  that  of  the  Rohillaa,  seemed 
to  afford  a  nucleus  for  resistance,  and  watched  with  incessant  jeal- 
ODsy  the  growth  of  powers  even  as  distant  as  the  Sikhs.  The 
American  War  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  vast  schemes  which 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  later  Governors,  and  hurried  him  into 
immediate  action.  The  jealousy  of  France  sought  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  of  the  Mahratlas,  freebooters  of 
Hiodoo  blood  whose  tribes  had  for  a  century  past  carried  their 
raids  over  India  from  the  hilts  of  the  western  coast,  and  founded 
sovereignties  in  Gucerat,  Malwa,  and  Tanjore.  All  were  bound 
by  a  alight  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Mahratta  chief  who  reigned  at 
Poonah,  and  it  was  through  this  chieftain  that  the  French  envoys 
were  able  to  set  the  whole  confederacy  in  motion  gainst  the  En- 
glish presidenciee.  The  danger  was  met  by  Hastings  with  char- 
Mteristio  swiftness  of  resolve.  His  difficulties  were  great.  For 
two  years  he  had  been  rendered  powerless  through  the  opposition 
of  his  Council ;  and  when  freed  from  this  obstacle  the  Company 
pressed  him  incesaantly  for  money,  and  the  Crown  more  than  once 
strove  to  recall  him.  His  own  general.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  miser-' 
ly,  capricious,  and  had  to  be  hnmored  like  a  child.  Censures  and 
complaints  reached  him  with  every  mail  Bat  his  calm  self-com- 
mand never  failed.  No  trace  of  his  embarrassments  showed  itself 
in  his  work.  The  war  with  the  Uahrattas  was  pressed  with  a  te- 
nacity of  pnrpose  which  the  blunders  of  subordmates  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  soldiers  he  was  forced  to  use  never  shook  for  a 
moment.  Fwlure  followed  failure,  and  success  had  hardly  been 
wrung  from  fortune  when  a  new  and  overwhelming  danger  threat- 
ened from  the  south.  A  military  adventurer,  Hyder  AH,  had  built 
up  a  compact  and  vigorous  empire  oat  of  the  wreck  of  older  prin- 
cipalities on  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  no  na- 
tive rule  was  so  just  as  Hyder^s,  no  statesmanship  so  vigorons. 
He  was  quickwitted  enough  to  discern  the  real  power  of  Britain, 
and  only  the  wretched  bluudenng  of  the  Council  of  Madras  forced 
him  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the  English  was  less 
dangerons  than  friendship  with  them.  Old  as  he  was,  his  general- 
ship retMued  all  its  energy ;  and  a  disciplined  army,  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  horse  and  backed  by  a  train  of  artillery,  poured  down  in 
1780  on  the  plain  of  the  Camatic  The  small  British  force  which 
met  him  was  driven  into  Madras,  and  Madras  itself  was  in  dangei'. 
The  news  reached  Hastings  when  he  was  at  last  on  the  verge  of 
triumph  over  the  Mahrattas ;  but  his  triumph  was  instantly  aban- 
doned, a  peace  was  patched  up,  and  every  soldier  hnrried  to  Ma- 
dras. The  appearance  of  Eyre  Ccote  checked  the  progress  of  Hy- 
der, and  in  1781  the  victory  of  Porto  Novo  hurled  him  back  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Mysore.  India  was  the  one  quarter  of  the  world 
where  Britain  lost  noUiing  daring  ^e  American  War ;  and  though 
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tbe  scheraeB  of  conquest  whiith  HastiogB  had  formed  were  for  tJi« 
moment  frustrated,  the  annexation  of  Benares,  the  extension  of 
Britieb  dominiaos  along  the  Ganges,  the  reduction  of  Oude  to  virt- 
ual dependence,  the  appearance  of  English  armies  in  Central  In- 
dia, and  the  defeat  of  Hyder,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  IndUa  £iii- 
|)ire  which  his  genius  was  bold  enough  to  foresee. 

But  while  England  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  face  of  the  war 
in  America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt on  North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  fellowgeneral,  Sr 
U.  Clinton,  to  assist  bim.  Lord  Comwallis  fell  back  in  1781  on 
Virginia,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  lines  of  Yorktown.  A 
sudden  marcb  of  Washington  brongbt  bini  to  the  front  of  the 
Engltfih  troops  at  a  moment  when  tne  French  ^eet  held  the  sea, 
and  the  army  of  ComwAllis  was  driven  by  &mine  to  a  surrender 
as  humiliating  as  that  of  Saratoga.  The  news  fell  like  a  tbnnder- 
bolt  on  the  wretched  Minister  who  had  till  how  suppressed  at  bis 
master's  oi'der  his  own  conviction  of  tbe  nselessness  of  farther 
bloodshed.  Opening  bis  arms  and  pacing  wildly  up  and  down 
his  room,  Lord  North  exclaimed, "  It  is  all  over,"  and  resigned. 
England,  in  fact,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Even  Ireland  turn- 
ed on  her.  A  force  of  Protestant  Yolnnteera  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  defense  of  the  island,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  a 
handred  thousand  men,  demanded  the  repeal  of  Poyninc's  Act 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  a  finiU  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  demand  was  in  efiect  a  claim  of  Irish  independ* 
enoe ;  but  there  was  bo  means  of  resisting  it,  for  Englanii  was 
destitute  of  any  force  which  she  could  oppose  to  tbe  Volunteers. 
The  hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high.  Spain  retnsed  peace  at  any 
other  price  than  the  surrender  of  (ribraltar.  France  proposed 
that  England  should  give  ap  all  her  Indian  cou^aests  savu  Ben- 
gat,  But  at  this  moment  tbe  victories  of  Admiral  Rodney,  tbe 
greatest  of  Enf;lish  seamen  save  Nelson  and  Blake,  saved  the 
country  from  a  dishonorable  peace.  He  encountered  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ana  only  foar  of  its  vessels  escaped  to 
Cadis.  The  triumphs  of  tbe  French  Admiral  De  Grasse  called 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  178S,  a  mancen- 
vre  which  he  was  tbe  iirst  to  introduce  broke  bis  opponent's  line 
and  drove  the  ITrench  fleet,  shattered,  from  thci  sea.  The  final  re- 
pulse of  tbe  allied  armament  before  Gibraltar  in  September  end- 
ed tbe  war.  In  November  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
while  yielding  nothing  to  France,  and  only  Minorca  and  Florida 
to  Spain,  acknowledged  without  reserve   the  lodepeodwce  of  \ 
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The  larger  ani  world-wide  issueB  of  the  eBtsbliBhrneDt  of  Amer- 
ican Independence  lie  beyond  the  eoope  of  the  preient  work,  nor 
can  we  dwell  here  on  the  political  and  social  influence  which 
America  baa  exercised  ever  einoe  on  the  mother  conntry  itself 
;What  startled  men  moat  at  the  time  was  the  discovery  that  En- 
gland was  not  ruined  by  the  loaa  of  her  colonies  or  by  the  complete- 
ness of  her  defeat.  She  rose  from  it  indeed  stronger  and  greater 
I  than  ever.  The  neit  ten  years  saw  a  display  of  indnetrial  activity 
'  sncb  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before.  During  the  twenty 
which  followed  she  wrestled  almost  single-handed  against  the  en- 
ergy of  the  French  Revolntion,  as  well  as  against  the  colossal  force 
of^apoleonic  tyranny,  and  came  out  of  the  one  struggle  uncon- 
qnered  and  out  of  the  other  a  conqueror.  Never  hwf  England 
Btood  higher  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  than  after  Wa- 
terloo; but  she  was  already  conscious  that  her  real  greatness  lay 
not  in  the  Old  World  bnt  in  the  New.  From  the  moment  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations  around  her.  She  was 
no  longer  a  mere  European  powei-,  no  longer  a  mere  rival  of  Gei^ 
many  or  Russia  or  France.  She  was  from  that  hour  a  mother  of 
nations.  In  America  she  had  begotten  a  great  people,  and  her 
emigrant  ships  were  still  to  carry  on  the  movement  of  the  Teu- 
tonic i-ace  from  which  she  herself  bad  sprung.  Her  work  was  to 
Voe  colonization.  Her  settlers  were  to  dispute  Africa  with  the 
^aflir  and  the  Hottentot,  to  wrest  New  Zealand  from  the  Maori, 
to  sow  on  the  shores  of  Australia  the  seeds  of  great  nations.  And 
to  these  nations  she  was  to  give  not  only  her  blood  and  her  speech, 
bnt  the  freedom  which  she  had  won.  It  is  the  thought  of  this 
which  flings  its  grandeur  aronnd  the  pettiest  details  of  our  story 
in  the  past.  The  history  of  France  has  little  result  beyond  France 
itself.  German  or  Italian  history  has  no  direct  issue  outside  the 
bounds  of  Germany  or  Italy.  But  England  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  outcome  of  English  history.  Its  greater  issues  lie  not  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island,  but  in  the  destinies  of 
nations  yet  to  be.  The  struggles  of  her  patriots  the  wisdom  of 
her  statesmen,  the  steady  love  of  liberty  and  law  in  her  people  at 
large,  were  shaping  in  the  past  of  our  little  island  the  mtare  of 
mankind. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  this  work  first  became  visible  in 
the  severance  of  America,  the  wisdom  of  English  statesmen  seem- 
ed at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  fall  of  Lord  Korth  in  March,  1V82,  re- 
called the  Whigs  to  office;  and  though  the  Tories  had  now  grown 
to  a  compact  oody  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  Whigs 
still  remained  superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbers  and  ability  as  in 
distinctness  of  political  aim.  The  return,  too,  of  tbe  Bedford  sec- 
tion of  their  party,  as  well  as  its  steady  oppontion  to  the  Amer- 
ican War,  had  restored  much  of  its  early  oonesion.    Bat  tbe  retnm 
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of  this  ariBtocratic  and  facUons  section  only  widened  the  bresob 
whicli  waa  bIowIv  opening,  on  questions  Hiioh  as  that  of  Parlia- 
mentarr  reform,  oetween  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  and  the 
small  fr^ment  wliich  remained  tme  to  the  more  popular  sym- 
pathies of  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Shelbume  was  owned  as  the 
head  of  tbe  Chatham  party,  and  it  was  reinforced  at  this  moment 
by  the  entry  into  Parliament  of  the  second  son  of  its  earliest  lead- 
er. William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  his  twenty-secood  year;  bnt 
he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  bis  ready 
and  sonorous  elo<]uence  had  been  matured  by  the  teaching  of 
Chatham,  "  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,"  said 
a  member  to  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  Foz,  after  Pitt's  first  speech 
iu  the  House  of  Commons,  "  He  is  so  already,"  replied  Fox,  His 
figure,  tall  and  spare,  but  without  grace,  showed  even  now  in  every 
movement  the  pride  which  was  written  on  the  hard  lines  of  s  coun- 
tenance never  lighted  by  a  smile — a  pride  which  broke  out  iu  his 
cold  and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeanor, 
and  his  habitual  air  of  command.  How  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneath  this  haughty  exterior  no  one  knew  \  nor  bad 
any  one  guessed  how  soon  this  **  boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly 
styled  him,  was  to  crush  every  opponent  and  to  hold  England  at 
his  will.  There  was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when  he  refused  any 
of  the  minor  offices  wbton  were  offered  him  in  the  new  Whig  ad- 
ministration, which  in  spite  of  the  King's  reluctance  was  formed 
on  the  fall  of  Lord  Nortn  under  the  Alarquia  of  Rockingham. 

On  Rockingham  fell  the  dnty  of  putting  an  end  at  any  cost  to 
the  war.  Ireland  was  satisfied  by  tne  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George 
the  First  which  declared  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  legislate  for  the  Irish  people;  and  negotiations  were 
begun  with  America  and  its  allies.  But  more  important  even  than 
the  work  of  peace  was  that  of  patting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in 
the  composition  of  Parliament  by  which  George  the  lliird  had 
been  enabled  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  A  thorongh  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ibe  only  effectual  means  of  doing 
this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill  founded  on  his  father's  plans 
for  that  purpose^  But  the  Whigs  could  not  resolve  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  property  and  influence  which  such  a  reform  would  involve. 
Pitt's  hill  was  thrown  out ;  and  in  its  stead  the  Ministry  endeav- 
ored to  weaken  the  means  of  corrupt  influence  which  the  King  had 
BO  unscrupnlously  used  by  disqualifying  persons  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  irom  sitting  in  Parliament,  hy  depriving  rcTenae 
officers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  diminished  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above  all  by  a 
hill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment,  of  the  pension  list, 
luid  of  the  secret-service  fund,  which  was  introdnced  hy  Barke, 
These  measures  were  to  a  great  extent  etfectnal  in  diminifihing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they  are  memonihle 

marking  the  date  when  the  direct  bribery  of  members  absolute- 
ly ceased.  They  were  ahsolotely  inoperative  in  rendering  the 
House  of  Commons  really  representative  of  or  responsible  to  the 
people  of  England,    But  the  jealousy  which  tbe  mass  of  the  Whigs 
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entertained  for  tbe  Cfaatham  section  and  its  plans  was  more  dImd 
ly  shown  on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July.  Shelbume 
was  Qo  sooner  called  to  the  head  of  the  Ministrr  than  Fox  with 
his  immediate  followers  resigned.  Fitt  on  the  otner  hand  accept- 
ed office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Sbelbame  Ministry  only  lasted  long  enongh  to  conclude 
the  Peace  of  Paris;  for  in  the  opening  of  1763  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in  onr  history — that  of 
the  Whig  foUowera  of  Fox  with  tbe  Tories  who  still  clung  to  Lord 
North.  Secure  in  their  Parliamentary  majority,  and  heedless  of 
the  power  of  pnblio  opinion  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  new  Ministers  entered  boldly  on  a  greater  task  than 
had  as  yet  taxed  the  cxtnstractive  genias  of  English  statesmen. 
To  leave  snob  a  dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in  In- 
dia to  the  control  of  a  mere  company  of  ti-aders  was  clearly  im- 
possible ;  and  Fox  proposed  to  transfer  the  political  government 
from  the  Directors  of  tne  Company  to  a  board  of  seven  Commis- 
sioners. Tbe  appointment  of  the  seven  was  vested  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance in  Parliament,  and  afterward  in  the  Crown;  their  office 
was  to  be  held  for  five  years,  bat  they  were  removable  on  address 
from  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  at  once  met 
with  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  scheme  was  an  injudicious  c 
for  tbe  new  Commissioners  would  have  been  destitute  of  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  India  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  while 
the  want  of  any  immediate  link  between  them  and  the  actual  Min- 
istry of  the  Crown  would  have  prevented  Parliament  from  exer- 
cising a  real  control  over  their  acts.  But  these  objections  to  the 
India  Bill  were  hardly  heard  in  the  popular  outcry  against  it.  The 
merchant  class  was  galled  by  the  blow  leveled  at  the  greatest  mer- 
chant body  in  the  realm ;  corporations  trembled  at  the  canceling 
of  a  charter;  tbe  King  viewed  the  measure  as  a  mere  means  of 
transferring  the  patronage  of  India  to  the  Wbiga  With  the  na- 
tion at  large  the  real  fault  of  the  bill  lay  in  the  character  of  the 
Ministry  which  proposed  it.  The  Whi^  had  a  second  time  re- 
jected Pitt's  proposal  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  but  their  coali- 
tion with  Kortb  showed  that  in  an  nnreformed  Parliament  the 
force  of  public  opinion  was  unable  to  check  the  most  shameless 
efforts  01  political  faction.  The  power  of  the  Crown  had  been 
diminished  by  tbe  reforms  of  Iiord  Rockingham  to  tbe  profit,  not 
of  tbe  people,  but  of  the  borough-mongers  who  usurped  its  repre- 
sentation. To  give  the  rule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  was  to  give  a  new  and  immense  pow- 
er to  a  body  which  misused  in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed. It  was  tbe  sense  of  this  popular  feeling  whicn  encouraged 
tbe  King  to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  defeat  the  measure  in 
tbfl  Loras,  and  on  its  defeat  to  order  his  Ministers  to  deliver  up 
the  seals.  In  December,  1783,  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  his  position  would  at  once  have  been  unten- 
able had  the  country  gone  with  its  nominal  representatives.  He 
was  defeated  again  and  again  by  large  majorities  in  the  Commons; 
hut  the  majorities  dwindled  as  a  shower  of  addresses  tram  every 
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quarter,  from  tbe  Tory  UniTersity  of  Oxford  as  from  tba  Whig: 
CorpomtioD  of  LoQdon,  proved  that  pnblio  opinioa  went  with  the 
Minister  and  not  with  the  Houae.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  this 
which  juBtified  Pitt  in  the  firmness  with  which,  in  the  teeth  of  ad- 
dresses for  hU  removal  from  office,  ho  delajred  the  diaaolution  of 
Parliament  for  five  months,  and  gained  time  for  that  ripening  of 
opinion  on  which  he  counted  for  success.  When  the  elections  of 
1T64  came  the  struggle  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  public  feel- 
ing had  become  strong  enough  for  the  moment  to  break  through 
the  corrupt  influences  which  generally  made  representation  a  force. 
Every  great  constituency  returned  supporters  to  Pitt ;  of  the  ma- 
jority which  had  defeated  him  in  the  Commons  a  hundred  and 
sixty  members  were  unseated ;  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  Whig 
party  was  saved  by  its  command  of  nomination  boroughs. 

India  owes  to  Pitt's  triumph  a  form  of  government  which  re- 
mained unchanged  to  our  own  day.  The  India  Bill  which  he  in* 
troduced  in  1784  preserved  in  appearance  the  political  and  oom> 
mercial  powers  of  the  Dii-eotors,  while  establishing  a  Board  of 
Control,  formed  from  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  ap- 
proval or  annulling  of  their  acts.  Practicallv,  however,  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Dii-ectors  were  absorbed  by  a  secret  committee 
of  three  elected  members  of  that  body,  to  whom  all  the  more  im- 
portant administrative  functions  had  been  reserved  by  the  bill, 
while  those  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  virtually  exercised  by 
its  President.  As  the  President  was  in  effect  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  fur  the  Indian  Department,  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  each  Ministry,  responEible  like  his  fellow-members  for  his 
action  to  Parliament,  the  administration  of  India  was  thus  made 
a  part  of  the  general  syetem  of  the  English  government;  while 
the  secret  committee  supplied  the  practical  experience  of  Indian 
aSairs  in  which  the  Minister  misht  be  deficient.  But  a  far  more 
important  change  than  any  which  could  be  wrought  by  legislative 
measures  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  attitude  of  England  itself 
towai'd  its  great  dependency.  The  discussions  over  the  rival  India 
Bills  created  a  sense  of  national  responsibility  for  its  good  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  general  resolve  that  the  security  against  in- 
justice and  misrule  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Englishman 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Hindoo;  and  this  resolve  ex- 
pressed itself  in  1786  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Hastings 
leturned  from  India  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  hopt  of  re- 
wards as  great  as  those  of  Clive.  He  had  saved  all  that  Clive  had 
gained.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East. 
He  had  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the  foresight, 
courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  real  rulers  of  men,  Bnt 
the  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule  could  not  hide  its  terrible  mth- 
lessness.  To  glut  the  ceaseless  demands  of  tbe  Company  at  home, 
to  support  his  wars,  to  feed  his  diplomacy,  he  bad  needed  money; 
and  he  took  it  wherever  he  could  find  it.  He  sold  for  a  vast  snm 
the  services  of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Robil- 
las.  He  wrung  half  a  million  by  oppression  from  the  Rajah  of 
Benares.    He  extorted  by  torture  and  starvation  more  than  a  mill- 
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ion  from  tbe  Princesaea  of  Ooile.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  b-id  re- 
tained Mb  hold  uptm  power  by  measarea  hardly  less  unscrupulous. 
At  the  opening  ol'  his  career,  when  he  was  looked  upon  as  helpless 
before  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  had  shown  his  power  by  using 
the  forma  of  English  law  to  biing  Nuncomar,  a  native  who  chose 
the  party  opjfosed  to  him,  to  death  as  a  torger.  When  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  tirst  Chief-Justice  of  Bengal,  Stood  in  the  way  of  his 
plana,  he  bribed  him  into  acquiescence  by  creating  a  fictitioua  and 
well-paid  uflice  in  his  favor.  It  was  true  that  the  hands  of  the 
Governor-Greneral  were  clean,  and  that  he  bad  sought  for  power 
from  no  selfish  motive,  but  irom  a  well-gronnded  conviction  that 
bia  possession  of  power  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  India 
to  the  British  Crown.  But  even  Pitt  shrank  from  jostifving  his 
acts  when  Burke,  io  words  of  passionate  eloquence,  moved  his  im- 
peachment The  great  trial  lingered  on  for  years,  and  in  the  long 
run  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal,  Bnt  toe  end  at  which  the 
impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The  crimes  which  sul- 
lied the  glory  of  Hastings  have  never  been  repeated  by  the  worst 
of  his  successors.  From  that  day  to  this  the  peasant  of  Bengal  or 
of  Mysore  has  enjoyed  the  same  rights  of  JDEtice  and  good  govern- 
ment as  are  claimed  by  Englishmen. 

The  refusal,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the  King,  to  shelter  Has- 
tings when  he  had  once  convinced  himself  that  Hastings  was  nn- 
just,  marked  the  character  of  William  Pitt,  At  the  moment  when 
the  new  Parliament  came  together  atler  the  overthrow  of  the  Coa- 
lition, the  Minister  of  twenty-five  seemed  master  of  England  as  no 
Minister  had  been  before.  Even  the  King  yielded  to  his  sway, 
partly  through  gratitude  for  the  triumph  he  had  won  for  faint  over 
the  Wbigs,  partly  from  a  eeose  of  the  madness  which  waa  aoon  to 
strike  him  down.  The  Whigs  were  broken,  unpopular,  and  with- 
ont  a  policy.  The  Tories  clung  to  the  Minister  who  had  "saved 
the  King."  All  that  the  trading  classes  had  loved  in  Chatham — 
his  nobleness  of  temper,his  consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism, 
his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  withm  the  Par- 
liament House — they  saw  in  William  Pitt  He  had  little  indeed  of 
the  poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his  quick 
perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reacb- 
ing  conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook  into  the  future  of 
the  world.  Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hallow 
beside  the  broken  pfaraaea  which  still  make  bis  father's  eloquence 
a  living  thing  to  Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand  he  possessed 
same  qualities  in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  wanting.  His  tem- 
per, though  naturally  ardent  and  sensitive,  had  been  schooled  in 
a  prond  self-command.  His  simplicity  and  good  taste  freed  bin: 
from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extravagance.  Diffuse  and  com 
monplace  as  his  speeches  seem,  they  were  adapted  as  mnch  by  their 
very  qualities  of  difTLiseneaa  and  commonplace,  as  by  their  lucidity 
and  good-sense,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  whom  Pitt 
felt  to  be  his  real  audience.  In  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense 
indnstry,  his  dispatch  of  business,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge 
of  finance,  be  recalled  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  bnt  he  had  virtuea 
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wbicb  Wslpole  never  poseessed,  and  he  was  free  from  Wa]po1e*3 
want  defects.  He  was  cureless  of  personal  gain.  He  was  too 
proud  to  rule  by  corruption.  His  lofty  self-esteem  left  no  room 
for  any  jealoaey  of  subordinates.  He  was  genei-ons  in  his  appreci- 
ation of  youthful  merits ;  and  the  "  boys  "  he  gsthere^u^und  him, 
such  as  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley,  rewarded  his  ^nerosity  by 
a  devotion  which  death  left  nntoucned.  With  Walpole's  cynioat 
inaction  Fitt  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  His  policy  from  the 
first  was  one  of  active  reform,  and  be  faced  every  one  of  tbe  prob- 
lems— financial,  oonstitutional,  religious — from  which  Walpole  had 
sbrnnk.  Above  all,  he  had  none  of  Walpole's  ecorn  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  noblest  featnre  in  hia  mind  was  its  wide  humanity./' 
His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  his  father's  love, 
bnt  of  the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English  pi'ejudice 
which  had  been  at  once  hia  fatner's  weakness  and  Strength  he  had 
not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with  foi^etting  Chatham's 
jealousy  of  France,  and  bis  faith  that  she  was  the  Batumi  foe  of 
England,  Pitt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation  oan  be 
unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish."  Tbe 
temper  of  the  time  and  the  larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man, 
which  especially  marks  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  was  every  where  bringing  to  the 
front  a  new  order  of  statesmen,  such  as  Tnrgot  and  Joseph  the 
Second,  whose  characteristics  were  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  belief 
that  as  the  happiness  of  the  individual  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
general  happiness  of  the  commnnity  to  which  he  belongs,  so  tho 
welfare  of  mdividual  nations  can  only  be  secured  by  the  general 
welfare  of  the  world.  Of  tbese  Pitt  was  one.  But  he  rose  high 
above  the  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge  and  the  practical 
force  which  he  broaght  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 

'Pitt's  strength  lay  in  finance;  and  he  came  forward  at  a  time 
when  the  growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of  finance 
essential  to  a  great  Minister.  The  progress  of  the  nation  itself 
was  wonderful.  Population  more  than  doubled  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  advance  of  wealth  was  even  p^reater  tnan 
that  of  population.  The  war  had  added  a  handred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  bnt  the  burden  was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  Amer- 
ica only  increased  the  commerce  with  that  country.  Industry  be- 
gan that  great  career  which  was  to  make  England  tbe  workshop 
of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  cotton  trade^ 
of  which  Manchester  was  tbe  principal  seat,  bad  only  risen  from 
the  value  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
hand-loom  retained  the  primitive  shape  which  is  still  found  in  the 
band-looms  of  India.  But  three  successive  inventions  in  ten  Tears 
— that  of  the  spinning-machine  in  ITSeby  the  barber  Arkwrignt,  of 
the  spinning-jenny  in  1764  by  the  weaver  Hargreaves,  of  the  mule 
by  the  weaver  Crompton  in  1776 — turned  Lancashire  into  a  hive 
of  indnstry.  At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  the  whole  linen 
trade  of  ^tland  was  of  less  value  than  the  cloth  trade  of  York- 
shire. Before  the  close  of  his  reign  Glasgow  was  fast  rising  into 
one  of  the  trading  capitals  of  the  worI£     Hie  potteries  which 
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Wedgwood  Mtablisbed  ta  17flS,  uid  in  which  h«  arailed  himself 
ofth«  geuiusof  Flsxmaii,8ooti  eclipsed  those  of  Holland  or  France. 
Before  twenty  years  had  passed  more  than  twenty  thouaaod  pot- 
ters were  employed  in  Staffordshire  alone.  Tiiit  rapid  growth  of 
tuaDufactnres  brought  about  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
means  of  communication  thronghout  the  conntry.  Up  to  this  time 
these  bad  been  of  the  rudest  sort.  The  roads  were  for  the  most 
part  so  wn.'tohed  that  all  cheap  or  rapid  transit  was  impossible ; 
and  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  were  carried  to  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  on  pack-horses.  One  of  the  great  works  of  this  period  was 
the  covering  of  England  with  a  vast  network  of  splendid  highways. 
But  roads  alone  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  commerce. 
The  engineering  genius  of  Brindley  joined  Manchester  with  its  port 
of  Liverpool  in  1761  by  a  oanal  which  crossed  the  Irwell  on  a  lofty 
aqueduct ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  soon  led  to  the  uni- 
veraal  introduction  of  water-carriage.  Canals  linked  the  Trent  with 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames  with  the  Trent,  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde. 
The  cheapness  of  the  new  mode  of  transit,  as  well  as  the  great  ad- 
vance in  engineering  science,  brought  about  a  development  of  En- 
glish collieries,  which  soon  gave  ooal  a  ^reat  place  among  our  ex- 
ports. Its  value  as  a  means  of  producing  mechanical  force  was 
revealed  in  the  discovery  by  which  Watt  in  1736  transformed  the 
steam-engine  from  a  mere  toy  into  the  most  wonderful  instrument 
which  human  industry  baa  ever  had  at  its  command,  l^e  same 
energy  was  seen  in  the  agricnltaral  change  which  passed  gradnally 
over  the  conntry.  Between  the  first  and  the  last  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  fourth  part  of  England  was  reclaimed  from  waste 
and  brought  under  tillage.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  was  believed  to  consist  of  moorland  and  forest 
and  fen ;  and  vast  commons  and  wastes  covered  the  greater  part 
of  England  north  of  the  Humber,  Bat  the  nnmerons  inclosure 
bills  which  began  with  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  espe- 
oially  marked  that  of  his  successor,  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
conntry.  Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  untilled  land  have  been 
added  under  their  operation  to  the  area  of  cultivation ;  white  in 
the  tilled  land  itself  the  production  had  been  more  than  doubled 
by  the  advance  of  agrioultnre  which  began  with  the  travels  and 
treatises  of  Arthur  "^ung,  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  large 
farms  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  the . development  of  scientific 
tillagti  in  the  valleys  of  Lothian. 

If  books  are  to  be  measured  bv  the  effect  which  they  have  pro- 
dooed  on  the  fortunes  of  i.:ankina,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  must  ' 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  books.  Its  author  was  Adam  Smith, 
an  Oxford  scholar  and  a  professor  at  Glasgow,  Labor,  he  con- 
tended, was  the  one  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of 
labor,  by  suffering  the  worker  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his 
own  way,  that  the  pnblio  wealth  would  best  be  promoted.  Any 
attempt  to  force  labor  into  artificial  channels,  to  shape  by  laws 
the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special  branches  of  industry 
in  particular  oountries,  or  to  fix  the  character  of  the  Interconrse 
between  one  conntry  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
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worker  or  the  merchant,  but  KCtaally  hortful  to  the  wealth  of  m, 
State.  The  book  was  published  in  1V70,  in  the  opening  of  the 
American  War,  and  stnaied  by  I^tt  during  his  career  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge.  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith 
tor  hia  master.  He  nad  hardly  become  Minister  before  be  took 
the  principles  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  the  groundwork  of 
bis  policy.  The  ten  earlier  years  of  his  rule  marked  a  new  point 
of  departni-o  in  English  statesmanship.  Pitt  was  the  first  English 
Minister  who  really  grasped  the  part  which  indnstry  was  to  play 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  world.  He  was  not  only  a  Peace 
Minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  been,  but  a  statesman 
who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay  in  the  freedom  and 
widening  of  commercial  interconrse  between  nations;  that  pnblic 
economy  not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens,  but  lefl  additional 
capital  in  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance  might  be  turned 
from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  powerful  engine  of 
political  and  social  improvement. 

That  little  was  done  by  V\tt  himself  to  carry  these  principlee 
into  efieot  was  partly  owmg  to  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice with  which. he  had  to  contend,  and  still  more  to  the  sudden 
break  of  his  plans  through  the  French  Revolution.  His  power 
rested  above  all  on  the  trading  cUsses,  and  these  were  still  per- 
suaded that  wealth  meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  commerce  was 
best  furthered  by  jealous  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patienoe 
and  dexterity  that  the  mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who 
backed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  changes  he  proposed.  How  small  his  power  was  when 
it  struggled  with  the  prejudices  around  him  was  seen  in  the  fail- 
ure of  Ihe  firat  great  measure  he  bronght  forward.  The  question 
of  Farliamentarv  i-eform  had  been  mooted,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  American  War.  Chatham  had  advocated  an  increase  of  courfty 
members,  who  were  then  the  most  independent  part  of  the  Lower 
House,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  talked  of  universal  suSrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments.  Wilkes  anticipated 
the  Reform  Bill  of  a  later  time  by  proposing  to  disfranchise  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give  members  in  their  stead  to  the  counties 
and  to  the  more  popular  and  wealthy  towns.  William  Pitt  had 
made  the  question  bis  own  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  re- 
form on  bis  first  entry  into  the  House,  and  one  of  his  first  meas- 
ures as  Minister  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  178S  which,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  dis- 
franchised tbirty-siz  at  once,  and  transferred  their  members  to 
counties.  He  bronght  the  King  to  abstain  from  opposition,  and 
strove  to  buy  off  the  borough-mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten 
boroughs  were  called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for  the  seats 
they  lost  at  their  market  value.  But  the  bulk  of  his  own  party 
joined  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  in  a  steady  resistanoe  to  the  hilL 
The  more  glaring  abuses,  indeed,  within  Parliament  itself— the 
abuses  whitib  stirred  Chatham  and  Wilkes  to  action — had  in  great 
part  disappeared.  The  bribery  of  members  had  ceased.  Burked 
rail  of  Economical  Reform  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  infloenoa 
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vhiob  the  King  exeroised  by  suppressiag  a  host  of  useless  offices, 
boneehold  appointments,  judicial  and  diplomatic  chaises,  which 
wera  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  corruption.  Above  all,  the 
recent  trinmph  of  public  opinion  had  done  much  to  diminish  the 
aenae  of  any  real  danger  from  the  opposition  which  Parliament 
had  shown  till  now  to  the  voice  of  the  nation.  "Terribly  disap- 
poiated  and  beat,"  as  Wilberforce  tells  na  Pitt  was  by  the  rejec- 
tioD  of  his  measure,  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  people 
was  too  plain  to  bo  mistaken,  and,  though  his  opinion  remaiued 
unaltered,  he  never  brought  it  forward  ^ain. 

The  failure  of  his  constitutional  reform  was  more  than  compen- 
aated  by  the  triumphs  of  his  finance.  When  he  entered  office  pub- 
lic credit  was  at  ita  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doublet!  by 
the  American  War,  yet  large  sums  still  remained  unfunded,  while 
the  revenue  was  reduced  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which 
turned  every  coast-town  into  a  nest  of  robbers.  The  deficiency 
was  met  for  the  moment  by  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was 
thus  gained  served  to  change  the  whole  face  of  public  aflaira.  The 
first  of  Pitt's  financial  measures — his  revival  of  the  plan  for  grad- 
ually paying  off  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  which  Walpole  liad 
thrown  aside — was  undoubtedly  an  error;  but  it  had  a  happy  ef- 
fect iu  restoring  public  confidence.  He  met  the  smuggler  by  a 
reduction  of  custom-duties  which  niado  his  trade  unprofitable,  lie 
i-evived  Walpole's  plan  of  an  Excise.  Meanwhile  the  public  ex- 
penses were  reduced,  and  eommisaioa  after  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  introduce  economy  into  every  department  of  the  nan- 
lic  service.  The  rapid  development  of  the  national  industry  wnich 
we  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the  success  of  these  mcaa- 
urea.  Credit  was  restored.  The  emuggllng  trade  was  greatly 
reduced.  In  two  years  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  million;  and, 
though  duty  afler  duty  vaa  removed,  the  revenue  rose  steadily 
with  every  remission  of  taxation.  Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing 
the  political  value  of  the  new  finance.  France  was  looked  upon 
as  England's  natural  enemy.  Ireland,  then  as  now,  was  England's 
difficulty.  The  tyrannous  misgovernment  under  which  she  had 
groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  producing  its  nat- 
ural fruit;  the  miserable  land  wnn  torn  with  political  faction,  re- 
ligions feuds,  and  peasant  conspiracies;  and  so  threatening  had 
the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  party  which  ruled  it  become  during 
the  American  War  that  they  had  forced  the  English  Parliament  to 
relinquish  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Pitt  saw 
that  much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of  Ireland  sprang 
from  its  poverty.  The  population  had  grown  rapidly,  while  cult- 
ure remained  stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of  this 
poverty  much  was  the  direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a 
grazing  country,  but  to  protect  the  interests  of  English  graaiers 
the  import  of  its  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden.  To  protect 
the  interests  of  Englitih  clothiers  and  weavers,  its  manufactures 
were  loaded  with  dntiea.  To  redress  this  wrong  was  the  first 
financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he  introduced  in  178S  did 
away  with  every  obstacle  to  freedom  of  trade  between  England 
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and  Ireland.  It  was  a  meaanre  which,  as  he  held,  would  "draw 
what  remained  of  the  shattered  empire  together,"  and  repair  id 
part  the  loss  of  America  b^  creating  a  loyal  and  prosperous  Ire- 
land ;  and  though  he  struggled  almost  alone  in  face  of  a  fierce  op- 
position from  the  Whigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants,  he  drag- 
ged it  through  the  English  Parliament  only  to  see  it  flung  aside 
ny  the  Protestant  faction  under  Grattan  which  then  ruled  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  But  the  defeat  only  spurred  him  to  a 
greater  effort  elsewhere ;  and  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 
ID  1V87  enabled  the  subjects  of  both  countries  to  reside  and  travel 
in  either  without  license  or  passport,  did  away  with  all  prohibi- 
tion of  trade  on  either  side,  aud  reduced  every  import  duty.  Bnt 
the  spirit  of  humanity  which  bi-eathed  through  these  measures  of 
commercial  freedom  soon  took  a  larger  scope.  The  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  was  rousing  England  to  a  more  vivid  sympathy  with 
the  Hindoo;  and  in  the  year  which  followed  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  with  France  the  new  philanthropy  allied  itself  with  the  re- 
ligious spirit  created  by  the  Wesleys  in  an  attack  on  the  slave- 
trade.  At  the  Peace  ot  Utrecht  the  privilege  of  carrying  negroes 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  sell  them  as  laborers  in  the  American 
colonies  and  the  West  Indian  islands  had  been  counted  among  the 

fains  which  England  reaped  irom  the  war  with  Lewis;  but  the 
orrors  and  iniquity  of  the  trade,  the  rain  and  degradation  of  the 
native  tribes  which  it  brought  about,  and  above  all  the  oppression 
of  the  negro  himself,  were  now  felt  widely  and  deeply.  "After  a 
conversation  tn  the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood, 
just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,"  Pitt  en- 
couraged bis  friend,  William  Wilberforce,  whose  position  as  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Evangelical  party  gave  weight 
to  his  advocacy  of  such  a  cause,  to  bring  m  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  In  spite  of  Pitt's  ardent  Bupport,  the  hill  of 
1788  fell  before  the  opposition  of  the  LiYerpool  slave-merchants 
and  the  general  indifference  of  the  House.  But  the  great  move- 
ment of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  now  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  into  a  revolntion  which  was  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

The  Puritan  resistanoe  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  had  in  the 
end  SQCoeeded  in  checking,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religions  and  political  despotism. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1688  freedom  of  conscience  and  tne  peo- 
ple's right  to  govern  itself  through  its  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  practically  established.  Social  equality  had  begun 
long  before.  Every  man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  snb> 
ject  to  and  protected  by  the  same  law.  The  English  aristocracy, 
thongh  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  government,  were  pos- 
sessed of  few  social  privileges,  and  prevented  from  forming  a  sep- 
arate class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  and  social  tradition  which 
counted  all  save  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  as  commoners. 
No  impassable  line  parted  the  gentry  from  the  commercioi  classes, 
and  these  again  possessed  no  privileges  which  oonld  part  them 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.    After  a  sht^t  straggly 
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pablic  ouinion,  tlie  generol  sense  of  educated  Enfflishtnen,  had  es- 
tablished itself  as  the  dominant  element  in  EngHah  government. 
But  in  all  the  other  great  states  ot'  Europe  the  wars  of  reUgion 
had  left  only  the  name  of  freedom.  Government  tended  to  a 
pure  despotiam.  Privilege  was  supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
qootety.  Society  itself  rested  on  a  rigid  division  of  cUsses  from 
one  another,  which  refused  to  the  people  at  lai^  any  equal  rights 
of  jnstice  or  of  indostry.  We  have  already  seen  how  alien  such 
a  conception  of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas  which  the  wide 
diffusion  of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe;  and  in  almost  every  country  some  en- 
lightened nilers  endeavored  by  administrative  reforms  in  some 
sort  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  felt  around  them. 
The  attempts  of  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia 
and  Joseph  the  Second  in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands  were  ri- 
valed by  the  efforts  of  statesmen  such  as  Turgot  in  France.  It 
was  in  France,  indeed,  that  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state 
of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  public  right  was  felt  most  keenly. 
Nowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been  more  complete.  The 
aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all  share  in  public  affairs ;  it 
joyed  social  privileges  and  exemption  from  any  contribution  to 
the  public  burdens,  withont  that  sense  of  public  duty  which  a  gov- 
erning class  to  some  degree  always  possesses.  Guilds  and  monop- 
olies at  onoe  fettered  the  industry  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant, 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  working  classes,  as  the  value  attached 
to  noble  blood  out  both  off  fi-om  the  aristocraoy. 

If  its  political  position,  indeed,  were  compared  with  that  of  most 
of  the  cpuntries  around  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  government  was 
less  oppressive  and  more  influenced  by  publio  opinion,  its  general 
wealth  was  larger  and  more  evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  K!|caler  security  for  public  order.  Poor 
S3  its  peasantry  seemed  to  English  eyes,  thev  were  far  above  the 
peasants  of  Germanjr  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the  (|uiokest 
and  most  intelligent  in  Europe.  Opinion  under  X«wis  the  Fifteenth 
was  practically  free,  though  powerless  to  influence  the  government 
of  the  country ;  and  a  literary  class  had  sprung  np  which  devoted 
itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  to  popularizing  the 
ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which  it  learned  from  English 
writers,  and  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu  and  VoltMre  from  personal 
contact  with  English  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time — its 
love  of  mankind,  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  iu  hatred  of  op- 

Cression,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor,  its  longing  after  a 
igher  and  nobler  standard  of  life  and  action — were  expressed  by  a 
crowd  of  writers,  and  above  all  by  Roussean,  with  a  fire  and  elo- 
quence which  carried  them  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  Every 
where  the  new  force  of  intelligence  jostled  roughly  with  the  social 
forms  with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact.  The  philosopher  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  The  peaaant  grumbled  at 
the  lord's  ri^ht  to  judge  him  in  bis  courts,  and  to  exact  feudal  serv- 
ices from  him.  lite  merchant  was  galled  by  the  trading  restric- 
tions and  the  heavy  taxation.    The  country  gentry  rebelled  against 
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their  exclusion  from  pnblio  life  and  from  the  government  of  the 
ooantry.  lis  poTerleBsnesa  to  bring  abont  any  change  at  liome 
turned  all  the  new  energy  into  sympathy  with  a  struggle  against 
tyranny  abroad.  Pablio  opiniou  forced  France  to  ally  itself  with 
America  in  its  contest  for  liberty,  and  French  volunteers  under 
the  Marqnis  de  Lafayette  joined  Washington's  armv.  But  while 
the  war  spread  mors  wildly  throughout  the  nation  the  craving  for 
freedom,  it  brought  oa  the  government  financial  embarrassment 
from  which  it  could  only  free  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  conntry 
at  large.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  resolved  to  summon  the  Slates- 
General,  which  had  not  met  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  nobles  to  waive  their  immunity  from  taxation.  His 
resolve  at  once  stirred  into  vigorous  life  every  impulse  and  desire 
which  had  been  seething  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the 
States-General  no  sooner  met  at  Vei'Sailles  in  May,  1T6&,  than  the 
fabric  of  despotism  and  privilege  began  to  crumble.  A  rising  in 
Paris  destroyed  the  Baatile,  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress  was 
taken  for  the  sign  of  a  new  era  of  constitutional  freedom  for  France 
and  for  Europe.  Every  where  men  thrilled  with  a  strange  joy  at 
the  tidings  of  its  fall  "How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world,"  Fox  cried  with  a  burst  of  enthuBiaam. 
"and  how  much  the  best  I" 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  France  to  sentiments  of  liberty 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  England  with  characteristic  cool- 
ness, but  with  no  distrust.  For  the  moroent,  indeed,  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  an  attack  of  madness  which  visited  the  King  in 
1788,  and  by  the  claim  of  a  right  to  the  Regency  which  was  at 
once  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party ;  and  Fox,  who  was  traveling  in  Italy,  hurried 
home  to  support  his  claim,  in  full  belief  that  the  Prince's  Kcgency 
would  be  foUowed  by  his  own  return  to  power.  Pitt  successfiiUy 
resisted  it  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  in  such  a  case  the 
right  to  choose  a  temporary  regent,  under  what  limitations  it 
would,  lay  with  Parliament;  and  a  bill  which  conferred  the  Re- 
gency on  the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  already 
passing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery  of  the  King  put  an  end  to 
the  long  dispute.  Abroad,  too,  Pitt's  difficulties  were  increasing. 
Russia  had  risen  into  greatness  under  Catharine  the  Second;  and 
Catharine  had  resolved  from  the  first  on  the  annexation  of  Poland, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
Russian  throne  at  Constantinople.  lu  her  first  aim  she  was  baffled 
for  the  moment  by  Frederick  the  Great.  She  had  already  made 
herself  virtually  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  armies  oc- 
cupied the  kingdom,  and  she  had  seated  a  nominee  of  her  own  on 
its  throne,  when  Frederick,  in  union  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  forced  her  to  admit  Gennany  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  If 
the  first  Polish  partition  of  1773  brought  the  Russian  fiontier 
westward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  it 
fl^ve  G^icia  to  Uaria  Theresa,  and  West  Prussia  to  Frederick 
himself.  Foiled  in  her  first  aim,  she  waited  for  the  realization  of 
hn  aecond  til)  the  alliance  between  the  two  German  powera.waa 
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at  ao  eud  through  the  resistance  of  Pmflgia  to  Joseph's  Bohemcs 
for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  death  of  Frederick  removed 
her  most  watchful  foe.  Then,  in  1788,  Joseph  and  the  Empress 
joined  hands  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia 
was  still  watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  in  1773 
by  troubles  with  America.  The  friendship  established  by  Chat- 
bam  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
Bute's  treachery,  and  all  but  destroyed  dining  the  Northern  League 
of  Neutral  Powers,  had  been  restored  by  Pitt  through  his  co-oper- 
ation with  Frederick's  successor  in  the  reLtoratton  of  the  Dutch 
Stadtholderate.  Its  political  weight  was  now  seen  in  the  alliance 
of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  in  1789  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  A  great  European  struggle  seemed  at  hand ; 
and  in  such  n  struggle  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  France  was  ol 
the  highest  importance.  But  with  the  treaty  the  danger  passed 
away.  In  the  spring  of  1790  Joseph  died  bi-oken -hear ted  at  the 
failure  of  bis  plans  and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  his 
innovations ;  and  Austria  practically  withdrew  from  the  war  with 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  in  France  things  moved  fast.  Bv  breaking  down 
the  division  between  its  separate  orders  the  States-General  be- 
came a  National  Assembly,  and  abolished  the  privileges  of  the 
provincial  Parliaments,  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Church.  In  October 
the  mob  of  Pans  marched  on  Versailles,  and  forced  both  King  and 
Assembly  to  return  with  them  to  the  capital ;  and  a  Constitution, 
hastily  put  together,  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  in  the 
stead  of  his  old  despotio  power.  To  Pitt,  the  tumult  and  disorder 
with  which  these  great  changes  were  wrought  seemed  transient 
matters.  In  January,  179>.,  he  still  believed  that  "the  present 
convulsions  in  France  mnst  sooner  or  later  culminate  in  general 
harmony  and  regular  order,"  and  that  when  her  own  freedom  was 
established,  "France  would  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
powers  of  Europe."  But  the  coolness  and  good-will  with  which 
Pitt  looked  on  tne  Revolution  was  far  from  being  nniversal  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  cautions  good-sense  of  the  bulk  of  English- 
men, their  love  of  order  and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes 
and  for  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
were  fast  rousing  throughout  the  country  a  dislike  of  the  revoln- 
tionary  changes  which  were  hurrying  on  across  the  Channel.  That 
the  dislike  passed  slowly  into  fear  and  hatred  waa  due  above  all  to 
the  impassioned  efforts  of  Edmund  Burke.  Forty  years  before, 
Burke  had  come  to  London  as  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish  advent- 
urer. The  learning  which  made  nim  at  once  the  friend  of  John- 
son and  Reynolds,  and  the  imaginative  power  whioh  enabled  him 
to  give  his  learning  a  living  shape,  promised  him  a  philosophical 
and  literary  career;  bnt  instinct  drew  Burke  to  politics;  he  be- 
came seoretarjr  to  Iiord  Rookin«|[ham,  and  in  176S  entered  Parlia- 
ment under  his  patronage.  His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Acts  and 
the  American  War  soon  lifted  him  into  fame.  The  heavy  Quaker- 
like fignre,  the  little  wig,  the  roand  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll 
of  paper  which  loaded  Burke's  pocket,  gave  little  promise  of  ft 
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great  orator  and  less  of  the  charnctemtios  of  his  oratory — its  pa*- 
BJonate  ardor,  its  poetio  fanoy,  its  amazing  prodigality  of  resonrces ; 
the  dazding  succession  la  which  irony,  pathos,  invective,  tender- 
ness, the  most  brilliant  word-piotures,  the  coolest  argament  fol- 
lowed each  other.  It  was  an  eloqnenoe  indeed  of  a  wholly  new 
order  in  English  ezperienoe.  Walpole's  oleameaa  of  statement, 
Chatham's  appeals  to  emotion,  were  exchanged  for  the  impassioned 
expression  of  a  distinct  philosophy  of  politics.  "  I  have  learned 
more  from  him  than  from  all  the  hooks  I  ever  read,"  Fox  exolaim- 
ed  with  a  bnrst  of  generous  admiratioiL  The  philosopbioal  oast 
of  BnrWs  reasoning  was  unaccompanied  by  any  philosophical 
coldness  of  tone  or  phrase.  The  groundwork,  indeed,  of  his  nature 
was  poetic.  His  ideas,  if  conceived  by  the  reason,  took  shape  and 
color  from  the  splendor  and  fire  of  his  imagination.  A  nation  wssi 
to  him  a  great  living  society,  bo  complex  in  its  relations,  and  whosel 
institDtiona  were  so  interwoven  with  glorious  events  in  the  past,! 
that  to  touch  it  rudely  was  a  sacril^e.  Its  constitution  was  nof 
artificial  scheme  of  government,  but  an  exquisite  balance  of  social 
forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natural  outcome  of  its  history  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  Revolntion  of  1688  Bnrke  saw  the  fated  close 
of  a  great  era  of  national  progress  which  had  moved  on  "  from 
precedent  to  precedent."  His  temper  was  in  this  way  conserva- 
tive, bat  his  conservatism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  inaction,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social  order,  and  from  an  im^inative 
reverence  for  all  that  existed.  Every  institution  was  hallowed  to 
him  by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  discerned  its  relations  to 
the  past,  and  its  subtle  connection  with  the  social  fabric  around  it. 
To  touch  even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be  risking  the  ruin 
of  a  complex  structure  of  national  6rder  which  it  had  coat  centuries 
to  build  up.  **  The  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said, "  has 
something  so  delicate  about  it,  that  the  least  displacement  mny 
destroy  it."  "  It  is  a  difficult  nnd  dangerous  matter  even  to  toncn 
BO  complicated  a  machine."  Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of 
snch  a  theory  was  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  Burke's  practical 
dealing  with  politics.  It  left  him  hostile  to  all  movement  what* 
ever.  He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the  helpless  inaction  of 
the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Rockingham,  an  honesty 
man,  but  the  weakest  of  part^  leaders.  He  strove  to  check  tbe 
oorrupUon  of  Parliament  by  his  bill  for  civil  retrenchment,  but  he 
took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans  for  its  reform.  Though  he  was 
the  one  mui  in  England  who  understood  with  Pitt  the  value  of 
free  industry,  he  struggled  bitterly  against  the  younv  Atintster's 
proposals  to  frive  freedom  to  Irish  trade,  and  against  his  commer^ 
cial  treaty  with  France.  His  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing 
with  a  gorveous  poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  which  the 
Whigs  had  mherited  trom  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  very  intenur 
ty  ofhis  belief  in  the  natural  development  of  a  nation  aeemed  to 
render  him  incapable  of  understanding  ^at  any  good  could  oome 
from  particular  laws  or  spemal  reforms. 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  what  way  a  temper  sncb  as  thia  would  be 
stirred  by  the  chanses  which  were  now  going  on  in  Fnnoe.    Tha 
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fo)l  of  the  B&stile,  which  kindled  entbnsiasm  in  Foz,  filled  Burke 
with  distroBt.  "  Whenever  a  eepantion  ie  made  between  liberty 
and  juatiee,*'  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later,  "  neither  is  safe."  The 
night  of  the  fourth  of  August,  when  thepnTileges  of  everv  class 
were  abolished,  filled  him  with  horror.  He  saw,  and  rightly  saw, 
in  it  the  critical  moment  which  revealed  the  character  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  his  part  was  taken  at  once.  *'  The  French,"  he  cried 
in  Januarr,  while  Pitt  was  foretelling  a  gloriona  future  for  the  new 
^Constitution — "  the  French  have  shown  themselves  the  ablest  arch- 
iteota  of  rain  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  they  have  jinlled  to  the  ground  their  army,  their 
navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manufactures.  But 
in  Parliament  he  stood  alone.  The  Whigs,  though  distmstfully, 
followed  Fox  in  his  applause  of  the  RevoIutioD.  The  Tories,  yet 
more  diBtmstfully,  followed  Pitt ;  and  Pitt  warmlv  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  Constitutional  Government  which  was  mling 
France;  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  Revolutionary  party  gave  a 
sizoal  proof  of  its  friendship  for  England.     Irritated  by  an  En~ 

flish  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  California,  Spain  appealed  to 
'ranee  for  aid  in  accordance  with  the  Family  Comsact ;  and  the 
French  Ministry,  with  the  Constitutional  party  at  its  nack,  resolved 
on  a  war  ae  the  best  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  reetoring  the  power  of  the  Crown,  "nie  Revolutionary 
party  naturally  opposed  this  design;  after  a  bitter  struggle  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly, 
was  taken  from  the  King;  and  all  danger  of  hostilities  passed 
away.  "Ti.e  French  Government,"  Pitt  asserted,  "  was  bent  on 
cultivating  tne  most  unbounded  friendship  for  Great  Britain,"  and 
he  saw  no  reason  in  its  revolutionary  changes  why  Britain  should 
not  return  the  friendship  of  France.  He  saw  that  nothing  hut 
the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  would  in  the  end  arrest 
the  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.  His  intervention  foiled  for  the 
moment  a  fresh  efibrt  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland  of  Dantzio  and 
Thorn.  But  though  Russia  was  still  pressing  Turkey  hard,  a 
Rnasian  war  was  so  anpopular  in  England  that  a  hostile  vote  in 
Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discontinue  ois  armaments;  and  a  fresh 
union  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  juncture  to 
bring  about  a  close  of  the  Turkish  struggle,  promised  also  a  fVesh 
nttauk  on  the  independence  of  Poland. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  Burke  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  impossible.  In 
Parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  he  stood  alone.  He  had  lonsoeased, 
in  fact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House  of  Commona  The  elo- 
q^nence  which  had  vied  with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discas- 
Bions  on  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its 
members.  The  length  of  bis  speeches,  the  profound  and  philo- 
sophical character  of  his  argument,  the  splendor  and  often  the  ex- 
trav^anoe  of  his  illnetrations,  his  passionate  earnestness,  his  want 
of  temper  and  discretion,  wearied  and  perplexed  the  squires  and 
merchants  about  him.  He  was  known  at  last  as  "  the  dinner-bell 
of  the  House,"  so  rapidly  did  its  benches  thin  at  his  rising.     For 
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time  his  cnei^ea  found  scope  in  the  impeaohment  of  Haetingii; 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to  the  jnstice  of  England  hushed 
detraction.  But  with  the  close  of  the  impesobiDent  his  repute  had 
again  falleo ;  and  the  approach  of  old  age — for  he  was  now  past 
sixty — seemed  to  connsel  retirement  from  an  SBsembly  where  ho 
stood  unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  and  disappointment  and 
loneliness  were  alt  forgotten  as  Burke  saw  rising  across  the  Chan- 
nel the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  hated — a  Revolution  founded 
on  scorn  of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  rnin  the  whole  social 
fubric  which  the  past  had  reared ;  the  ordered  strnotare  of  claaaes 
and  ranks  crumbling  before  a  doctiine  of  social  equality ;  a  State 
rudely  demolished  and  reconstituted ;  a  Chnrch  and  a  nobility 
swept  away  in  a  uight.  Against  the  enthusiasm  of  wbnt  he  right-' 
ly  saw  to  be  a  new  political  religion  he  resolved  to  ronae  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  old.  He  was  at  once  a  great  orator  and  a  great 
writer ;  and  now  that  the  House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed 
to  the  coontry  by  his  pen.  The  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev- 
olution," which  he  published  in  October,  1T90,  not  only  denounced 
the  acta  of  rashness  and  violence  which  sullied  the  great  change 
that  Fi-ance  had  wrought,  but  the  very  principles  fi-ora  which  the 
change  had  sprung.  Burke's  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  social 
order,  of  the  value  of  that  continuity  in  haman  afiairs  "  without 
which  men  would  become  like  flies  in  a  summer,"  blinded  him  to 
all  but  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion,  and  the  yet  sillier  taith  in  mere 
novelty  which  disguised  a  real  nobleness  of  aim  and  temper  even 
in  the  most  ardent  of  the  Revolutionists,  He  would  see  no  abuses 
in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or  any  thing  but  the  ruin  of 
society  in  the  future.  Hepreached  a  crusade  against  men  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  foes  of  religion  and  civilization,  and  called  on 
the  armies  of  Europe  to  pnt  down  a  Revolution  whose  principles 
threatened  every  state  with  destruction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crnsade  was  Pitt ;  and  one  of  the 
grandest  ontbui-ats  of  the  "  Reflections  "  closed  with  a  bitter  tannt 
at  the  Minister.  "  The  a^  of  chivalry,"  Burke  cried,  "  is  gone ; 
that  of  sophistcrs,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever."  But  neither  taunts 
nor  invective  moved  Pitt  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  when 
the  "Reflections"  appeared,  he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France 
of  his  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  onisade  against  the 
Revolution.  "  This  country,"  he  wrote,  "  means  to  persevere  in 
the  neutrality  hitherto  scrnpnlonsly  observed  with  respect  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  France ;  and  from  which  it  will  never  dc- 
part  unless  the  conduct  held  there  make  it  indispensable  as  an 
act  of  self-defense."  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  sharing  the  reac- 
tionary panic  which  was  spreading  around  him,  that  he  chooe  this 
time  lor  supporting  Fox  m  his  Libel  Act,  a  measure  whiuh,  by 
transferring  the  decision  on  what  was  libelous  in  any  pablication 
from  the  judge  to  the  jury,  completed  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  himself  passed  in  1791  a  bill  whioh,  though  little  noticed 
amongUiestormsofthe  time,  WAS  one  ofthe  noblest  of  hia  achieve- 
ments.   He  boldly  put  aside  ihe  dread  which  had  been  roused  by 
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the  American  War  that  the  gift  of  self 'goveroinent  to  onr  colonies 
would  sei've  only  an  a  step  toward  their  secession  from  the  moth- 
er oonntry,  and  established  a  Hotise  of  Assembly  and  a  Council  in 
the  two  CanadAs.  "I  am  convinced, "  said  Fox,  vho  gave  the 
measure  bis  hearty  support,  "that  the  only  method  of  retaining 
distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  tbem- 
aelvcs;"  and  the  policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  as  the  fore- 
sight of  the  other  have  been  justified  by  the  later  history  of  onr 
dependencies.  Nor  had  Burke  better  anccess  with  his  own  party. 
Fox  remained  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution,  and  answered  a 
'  fresh  attack  of  Burke  upon  it  with  more  than  usual  warmth.  A 
close  affection  had  bound  till  now  the  two  men  together ;  but  the 
fanaticism  of  Burke  declared  it  at  an  end.  "  There  is  no  loss  of 
friendship,"  Fox  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  o{  tears.  "  There 
isl"  Burke  rejoined.  "I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end."  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  Burke 
stood  utterly  alona  His  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,"  in  June,  1791,  failed  to  detach  a  follower  from  Fox.  Pitt 
coldly  counseled  him  rather  to  praise  the  English  Constitntlon 
than  to  rail  at  the  French.  "1  have  made  many  enemies  and  few 
friend?,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French  princes,  who  had  fled 
from  their  countrv  and  were  gathering  in  arms  at  Coblents, " by 
the  pait  I  have  taken."  But  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  slowly 
drifiint;  to  his  side.  A  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  showed  that 
the  "Kefleotiona"  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  Englishmen, 
'  The  mood  of  England,  indeed,  at  this  moment  was  unfavorable  to 
'  any  fair  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  across  the  ChanneL  Her 
^  temper  was  above  all  indostfial.  Men  who  were  working  hard 
'  and  fast  growing  rich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical  turn  of 
men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  its  sudden  disturbanoe  of  order, 
its  restless  and  vagne  activity,  its  rhetorical  appeals  to  human 
feeling,  its  abstract  and  often  empty  theories.  In  England  it  was 
a  time  of  political  content  and  social  well-being,  of  steady  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  of  a  powerful  religions  revival ;  and  the  insu- 
lar want  of  imaginative  interest  is  other  races  hindered  men  from 
seeing  that  every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of  this 
peaceful  and  harmonious  progress,  of  this  reconciliation  of  society 
and  religion,  was  wanting  abroad.  The  general  sympathy  whioh 
|the  Revolution  had  at  first  attracted  passed  slowly  into  disgust 
at  the  violence  of  its  legislative  olmngea,  the  anarchy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  bankruptcy  of  its  treasury,  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
mob  of  Paris.  Sympathy,  in  fact,  was  soon  limited  to  a  few  groups 
of  reformers  who  gathered  in  "  Constitutional  Clubs,"  and  whose 
reckless  language  only  fuithered  the  national  reaction.  But  in 
*pite  of  Burke's  appeals,  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles  who  had  fled 
from  France  and  longed  only  to  march  against  their  country.  En- 
rope  held  back  from  war,  and  Pitt  preserved  his  attitude  of  neu- 
trality, though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserve. 

So  anxious,  in  fact,  aid  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  make 
Pitt  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a 
plan  whioh  its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent  on  the 
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French  coaflt,  asd  declared  formallT  at  Vienna  that  Enj;Iand  vonld 
remain  absolutely  neutral  shoald  hostilities  arise  between  France 
and  the  Emperor.  But  the  Emperor  was  aa  anxiont  to  avoid  a 
French  war  aa  Pitt  liimself.  Though  Catharine,  now  her  war  with 
Turkey  waa  over,  wished  to  plunge  the  two  German  powei-a  into 
a  struggle  with  the  Kevolution,  which  would  leave  her  free  to  an- 
nex PoVaod  single-handed,  neither  Leopold  nor  Prussia  would  tie 
their  handfl  by  suoh  a  conteat.  The  flight  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
from  Paris  in  June,  1 761,  brought  Europe  for  a  moment  to  the  verge 
of  war;  bat  he  was  intercepted  and  brought  back ;  and  for  a  vhUe 
the  danger  seemed  to  incline  the  Revolutionists  in  France  to  great* 
er  moderation.  Lewis,  too,  not  only  accepted  the  Constitution,  but 
pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  against  any  armed  interven- 
tion as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  his  throne.  In  their  conference  at 
Pilnitz,  therefore,  in  Augnst,  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Fmssia  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  vague  aeclaration  inviting  the  European 
powers  to  co-operate  in  restoring  a  sound  form  of  government  in 
France,  availea  themselves  of  England's  neutrality  to  refuse  all 
military  aid  to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Poland.  But  the  peaoe  they  desired  soon  became  impos- 
sible. The  Constitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves 
of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pilnita  to  arouse 
again  the  cry  for  a  war  which,  as  they  hoped,  wonid  give  strength 
to  the  throne.  The  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "  Girondists,"  or  deputies  from  the  south  of  France, 
whose  aim  was  a  republic,  and  who  saw  in  a  great  national  strag- 
gle the  means  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  decided,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the  Emperor. 
Both  parties  united  to  demand  the  breaking  up  of  an  army  which 
the  emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine ;  and  thongh  Leo- 
pold  assented  to  this  demand,  France  declared  war  against  his 
successor,  Francis,  in  April,  1792. 

llisled  by  their  belief  in  a  revolutionary  enthnsiasni  in  En- 
gland, the  French  Constitutionalists  had  hoped  for  her  alliance  in 
this  war ;  but  though  Pitt  at  once  refused  aid,  and  stipalated 
that  Holland  must  remain  untouched,  he  promioed  neutrality  even 
though  Belgium  should  for  a  time  be  occnpied  by  a  French  army. 
In  the  same  temper  he  announced  in  179S  a  reduction  of  military 
forces,  and  brought  forward  a  Peaoe  Budget  which  rested  on  a 
large  remission  of  taxation.  But  peaoe  grew  hourly  more  impos- 
sibTe.  The  Frenoh  Revolutionists,  in  their  eagerness  to  find  an 
ally  in  their  war,  were  striving  by  intrigues  with  the  Oonstitntion- 
al  Clubs  to  arouse  the  spirit  in  England  which  they  had  aroused 
in  France.  The  French  embassador,  Ghauvelin,  boldly  protested 
gainst  a  proclamation  which  denounced  this  seditious  correspond- 
enoe.  Even  Fox,  at  such  n  moment,  declared  that  the  discassion 
of  Parliamentary  reform  was  inexpedient.  Meanwhile  Burke  was 
working  hard,  in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  waa  for- 

fotten  in  their  intensity  of  feeling,  to  spread  alarm  throaghoat 
iurdpe.  He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes 
to  take  arms,  and  sent  hie  son  to  join  them  at  Coblento.    "  Be 
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alarmistB,"  he  wrote  to  them;  "diffuse  terror!"  Bat  the  Royalist 
terror  which  he  eowod  hiid  at  last  aroDsed  a  revolutionary  terror 
in  France  itself.  Ai  the  threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the 
two  Gterman  Coarts  had  drawn  together,  and,  reluctantly  aban- 
doaiog  all  hope  of  peace  with  France, gathered  eighty  thousand 
men  under  the  I>uke  of  Brunswick,  and  advanced  slowly  in  Au> 
gnst  on  the  Meuse.  France,  thongh  she  had  forced  on  the  Strug* 
gle,  was  really  almost  defenseless  ;  her  army  in  Belgium  broke  at 
the  first  shock  of  arms  into  shameful  ront ;  and  the  panic,  spread- 


broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  Augnst;  and  on  its  demand 
Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Asaembly,  was  suspended  from 
hie  office  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  From  this  moment  the 
Revolution — if  by  the  Revolution  we  mean  the  progress  of  France 
toward  political,  social,  and  religions  freedom — was  at  an  end.  The 
populace  of  Paris,  with  the  Commune  of  Paris  at  its  head,  imposed 
its  will  upon  the  Assembly  and  upon  the  nation.  The  only  changes 
whioh  France  was  for  a  long  time  to  experience  were  changes  of 
masters ;  but  whether  the  Commune  or  the  Directory  or  Bonaparte 
were  its  despot,  the  government  was  a  simple  despotism.  And 
despotism,  as  ever,  began  its  work  with  bloodshed  and  terror. 
While  General  Dumouriez  by  boldness  and  adroit  negotiations 
arrested  the  progress  oi  the  Allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne, 
bodies  of  paid  murderers  butchered  in  September  the  Royalist 
prisoners  who  crowded  the  jails  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of  influenc- 
ing the  elections  to  a  new  Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  royalty.  The  retreat  of  Brunswick's  army,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  by  disease  till  an  advance  on  Paris  became 
impossible,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  Dumouriez  at  Jemappes 
which  laid  the  Motherlands  at  his  feet,  tnrned  the  panic  of  tho 
French  into  a  wild  self-confidence.  In  Kovember  the  Convention 
decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  of  ber  soldiers  to  all  nations 
who  wonid  strive  for  freedom,  "  All  governments  are  our  ene- 
mies," said  its  President;  "all  peoples  are  our  allie^"  In  the 
teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  before,  and  without  any 

[iretezt  for  war,  the  Frenoh  Government  resolved  to  attack  Hol- 
and,  and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt. 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion  was 
pressing  harder  day  by  day  npon  PitL  The  horror  of  the  masea- 
cres  of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  bad 
done  more  to  estrange  England  from  the  Revolution  than  all  the 
eloquence  of  Burke.  But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister 
from  Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  Pitt  clung  stnbbom* 
ly  to  the  hope  of  peace.  He  had  hindered  Holland  from  joining 
the  coalition  against  France.  Hb  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  through  English  mediation,  and  to  "  leave  France,  which 
I  believe  is  the  best  way,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it 
can."  Xo  honr  of  Pitt's  life  is  so  great  as  the  hour  when  he  stood 
alone  in  England,  and  refused  to  dow  to  the  growing  cry  of  the 
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nation  for  war.  Even  the  news  of  the  September  m&Bsacres  conid 
only  force  from  him  a  hope  that  France  might  abstain  from  any 
war  of  conquest  and  escape  from  its  social  anarchy.  In  October 
the  French  agent  in  England  reported  that  Pitt  was  about  to  reo- 
ogniEe  the  Republic  At  the  opening  of  N'ovember  he  still  pressed 
on  Holland  a  steady  neutrality.  It  was  France,  and  not  England, 
which  at  last  wrencned  from  his  grasp  the  peace. to  which  he  clnng 
so  desperately.  The  decree  of  the  Convention  and  the  attack  on 
the  Dutch  lett  him  no  choice  but  war,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
England  to  endure  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desert  allies 
like  the  United  Provinces.  But  even  in  December  the  news  of  th4 
approaching  partition  of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  struggle  for 
peace  ;  he  offered  to  aid  Austria  in  acquiring  Bavaria  if  she  would 
make  terms  with  France,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to  abstain 
from  war  if  that  power  would  cease  from  violating  the  independ- 
ence of  her  neigbnor  states.  But  across  the  Channel  his  modera- 
tion was  only  taken  for  fear,  while  in  England  the  genci'al  mourn- 
ing which  followed  on  the  news  of  the  French  King's  execution 
showed  the  growing  ardor  for  the  inevitable  contest.  Both  sides 
now  ceased  from  i^ploniatic  communications,  and  in  February, 
1Y93,  France  issued  her  Declaration  ofWar. 


SeeUon  ir.-Tbe  Wmr  witb  Pr«nee.    1T9>-I81<. 

{Aatharitiu. — To  Uioie  mentioned  before  we  may  add  Moore'g  Life  of  Siieridm; 
the  Lives  of  Lord  Casilereagh,  Lord  Kldon,  and  Lord  Sidmonth ;  Romillj'g  Hem- 
oirs;  Lord  Comwallis's  Correspondsnce;  Mr.  Yoang'ii  Life  of  Loid  Liverpool;  tlM 
DIarie*  and  Coneepondence  of  Lord  Malmecbiir;,  Lord  Colchester,  and  Lord  Aock- 
land.  For  the  g^iaa]  \mtiay  of  Englaod  at  tliia  tiue^  we  Aliton'a  ' '  HiiUtrj  of 
"  inKie;"  for  its  miliUry  history.  Sir  WUlkia  Hapier'a  "History  of  the  FoninBnlar 
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From  the  moment  when  France  declared  war  i^ainst  England 
Pltt^  power  was  at  an  end.  His  pride,  his  immovable  finnDeB& 
and  the  general  confidence  of  the  nation  still  kept  him  at  the  head 
Of  affairs;  but  from  this  moment  be  drifted  along  with  a  tide  of 
popular  feeling  which  he  never  fully  understood.  The  very  ex- 
collences  of  his  character  un6tted  him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
He  was  in  fact  a  Peace  Minister,  foi-ced  into  war  by  a  panic  and 
entbusiasm  which  ba  shared  in  a  very  Bmall  degree,  aud  unaided 
by  his  father's  gilt  of  at  once  entering  into  the  sympathies  and 
passions  around  him,  or  of  ronsing  passions  and  sympathies  in  re- 
turn. Politically  indeed  his  task  at  home  became  an  easy  one,  for 
the  nation  was  united  by  its  longing  to  Jight.  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  Whigs,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Fitzwilliam  and 
Spenser,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  deserted  Fox  when  he 
remained  fiiTn  in  his  love  of  France  and  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gave  their  support  to  the  Ministry.  Abroad  all  seemed  at  first  to 
go  HI  lor  France.  She  was  girt  iu  by  a  ring  of  enemies :  the  Em- 
peror, Prussia,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  were  leagued  in  arms 
against  her,  and  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  civil  war.    Tlie 
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KSBants  of  Poitoa  and  Brittany  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Rcvo- 
Lionary  govei-noicnt.  UarseLllcs  and  Lyons  were  driren  into  in- 
Hurrectioii  by  the  JacoVme,  as  the  more  violent  leaders  who  had 
now  seized  the  supreme  power  were  called,  and  a  great  naval  port, 
'  that  of  Toulon,  not  only  hoisted  the  Royalist  flag,  but  admitted 
an  English  garrison  within  its  walls.  The  Frenuh  armies  had  al- 
ready l)een  driven  bauk  from  Belgium  and  across  the  Rhine,  when 
ten  tliousand  EnglUh  soldiers,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  joined  the 
Austrians  in  Flanders  in  1793.  But  the  chance  of  crnshing  the 
Revolution  waa  lost  by  the  greed  and  incapacity  of  the  allied 
powers.  Russia,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen,  was  now  free  to  carry  out 
her  schemes  in  the  East;  and  Austria  and  Prussia  turned  from 
the  vigorous  praseoution  of  the  French  war  to  the  final  partition 
of  Poland.  The  allies  frittered  away  in  sieges  the  force  which 
was  ready  for  an  advance  into  the  heail  of  France,  until  the  re- 
volt of  the  West  and  South  was  alike  drawned  in  blood.  What- 
ever were  the  cHineti  and  violence  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  this 
critical  moment,  France  felt  in  spite  of  them  the  value  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  rallied  enthusiastically  to  its  support.  In  1794  the 
English  were  driven  from  Toulon  by  a  young  artillery  officer  from 
Coi'sica,  whose  name  was  to  become  famous,  n  a pol eon  Bonaparte ; 
while  a  victory  at  Fleurus  again  made  the  French  masters  of  the 
Netherlands,  At  this  moment,  too,  the  overthi-ow  and  death  of 
their  leader,  Maximilian  Robespierre,  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Jacobins;  and  a  more  moderate  government  which  encceed- 
ed,  the  government  of  the  Directory,  united  the  whole  people  in 
the  defense  of  the  country.  Victory  every  where  followed  on  the 
gigantic  efforts  with  which  France  met  the  coalition  against  it. 
Spain  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Sardiuians  were  driven  over 
the  Alps,  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine  were  wrested  from  the 
Austrians,  and  the  starving  and  nnshod  soldiere  of  the  Republic 
threw  back  the  English  army  from  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse  and 
entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph. 

The  victories  of  France  broke  up  tbe  confederacy  which  had 
threatened  it  with  destruction.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Prussia 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  tbe  French  Republic.  Pitt  himself 
became  earnest  for  peace.  He  was  indeed  without  means  of  effi- 
ciently carrying  on  the  war.  The  English  army  was  small  and 
without  military  experience,  while  its  leaders  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble. "Wo  have  no  general,"  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affaii-s,  "out  porae  old  woman  in  a  red  ribbon."  Nor 
were  weakness  and  defeat  Pitt's  onl^  ground  for  desiring  the  close 
of  the  war.  Inflexible  and  impassive  as  he  seemed,  ho  felt  bit- 
terly that  the  contest  was  undoing  all  that  he  had  done.  The 
growth  of  the  public  burdens  was  terrible.  If  England  was  with- 
out soldiers,  sne  had  wealth,  and  Pitt  was  forced  to  turn  her 
wealth  into  an  engine  of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the 
Coalition,  and  his  subsidies  brought  the  allied  armies  into  the 
field.  Immense  loans  were  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  for  a  war 
expenditure  at  home  which  was  as  useless  as  it  was  extravagant. 
The  public  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  TaKation,  which  had 
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reached  its  lowest  point  under  Pitt's  peace  admiuiat ration,  monnt- 
ed  to  a  height  undieamed  of  before.  The  public  suffering  waB  in- 
creased by  a  general  panic  Burke  had  been  onlj  too  successful 
in  his  resolve  to  "  diffuse  the  terror."  The  partisans  of  France  and 
of  Republicanism  in  England  were  in  reality  but  a  few  handfals  of 
men,  who  played  at  gathering  conventions  and  at  calling  them- 
selves citizens  and  patriots  in  childish  imitation  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  across  the  Channel.  But  the  dread  of  revolution  boob 
passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Even  Pitt,  though  still  ut- 
terly untouched  by  the  political  reaction  around  him,  was  shaken 
by  the  dream  of  social  danger,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of 
"  thousands  of  bandits,"  wTio  were  ready  to  rise  against  the 
throne,  to  murder  every  landlord,  and  to  sack  London.  "  Paine  is 
no  fool,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  quoted  to  him  "  The  Rights  of 
Man,"  in  which  that  author  had  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution;  "be  is  perhaps  right;  but  if  I  did  what  Be  wants,! 
should  have  thousands  of  bandits  on  my  bands  to-morrow,  and 
London  burned."  He  shared  the  belief  in  a  social  danger  with 
Parliament  and  with  the  nation  at  large.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  restricted  the 
liberty  of  public  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  was  given  to  the 
Statute  of  Treasons.  Prosecution  after  prosecution  was  directed 
against  the  press;  the  sermons  of  some  dissenting  ministers  were 
indicted  as  seditious;  and  the  conventions  of  sympathizers  with 
France  were  roughly  broken  up.  The  worst  excesses  of  the  panic 
were  witnessed  in  Scotland,  wnere  young  Whigs,  whose  only  of- 
fense was  an  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  reform,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  where  a  brutal  judge  openly  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in  seditious  cases  should  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  England,  however,  the  social  panic  soon 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  In  1794  three  leaders 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  a  body  which  professed  sympathy 
with  France — Hai-dy,  ThelwaM,  and  Home  Tooke — were  bi-ought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  ot  high-treason,  but  their  acquittal  proved  that 
the  terror  was  over.  Save  for  occasional  riots,  to  which  the  poor 
were  goaded  by  sheer  want  of  bread,  no  social  disturbance  appear- 
ed in  England  through  the  twenty  yeara  of  the  war. 

But  though  failure  abroad  and  panic  and  suffering  at  home 
made  Pitt  earnest  to  close  the  struggle  with  the  Revolution,  ho 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  longings  for  peace.  The  nation  at  lai^e 
was  still  ardent  tor  war,  and  its  ardor  was  fired  by  Burke  in  his 
"  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  which  denounced  Rtt's  attempt 
io  1Y96  to  negotiate  with  France.  Kor  was  France  less  ardent 
for  war  than  England.  Her  victories  had  roused  hopes  of  wider 
conquests,  and  though  General  Moreau  was  foiled  in  a  march  on 
VieuDft,  the  wondei-ful  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
now  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  laid  Piedmont 
at  her  feet.  The  year  1797  saw  Lombardy  conquered  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and  while  Spain  allied  herself  with  France,  and  Prus- 
sia concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  Austria  was  forced  to  purchase 
peace  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  by  the  cession  of  toe  Neth- 
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erlAnds  and  Milanese  to  tbe  Prenoh  Repnblio.  England  was  left 
without  a  BiQgle  ally.  Her  credit  had  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  brought  about  a  eiiepension  of  cash 
payments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  while  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet 
which  continued  for  three  months  was  ended  by  huiDiliating  con- 
oesaions.  It  was  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  that  Burke 
passed  away,  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  peace  which,  in 
spite  of  his  i>revioaa  failure,  Pitt  tried  in  1797  to  negotiate  at  Lille. 
But  the  Minister's  efforts  were  again  foiled  by  the  unqnenched  ha- 
tred of  the  two  nations.  A  French  threat  of  invasion  put  an  end 
to  the  depression  and  disunion  which  had  grawn  up  in  England. 
Credit  revived,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  taxation  a  publio 
subscription  poured  two  millions  into  the  Treasury  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Great  military  and  naval  triumphs  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  rejecting  Pitt's  oflers  of  peace 
the  Directory  had  counted  on  a  i^i"g  wnich  was  looked  tor  in 
Ireland,  and  on  a  war  in  India  where  "Rppoo  Sahib,  the  successor 
of  Hyder  Ali  in  Mysore,  had  vowed  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
sonth.  But  in  1798  the  Irish  rising  was  crushed  in  adefeat  of  the 
insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill;  and  Tippoo's  death  in  the  storm  of 
his  own  capital,  Seringapatam,  only  saved  him  from  witnessing  the 
Knglish  conquest  of  Mysore.  A  yet  greater  success  awaited  the 
British  flag  at  sea.  Throughout  the  war  England  had  maintained 
her  naval  supremacy,  and  the  triumphs  of  her  seamen  were  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  weakness  on  land.  At  the  outset  of  the 
contest  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  and  crippled  by  Lord  Howe 
in  a  victory  which  bore  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  won, 
June  2lBt,  1704.  When  Spain  joined  the  French,  her  fleet  was  at- 
tacked in  1796  by  Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape  St.Yincent,  and  driven 
with  terrible  loss  back  to  Cadiz.  When  Holland  was  conquered 
by  France,  her  navy  was  nsed  by  the  conquerors  to  attack  the 
English  in  the  Channel  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  Ireland.  But 
the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel  was  met  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  and  almost  annihilated  in  a  battle  off  Camperdown  in 
1797,  an  obstinate  struggle  which  showed  the  Hollanders  still 
worthy  of  their  old  renowa  The  next  year  saw  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  Nile.  After  his  successes  in  Italy  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  conceived  the  design  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
a  march  upon  Constantinople,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Only  the  first  step  in  this  vast  project  was  fated  to  be 
realized.  He  landed  in  Egypt,  and  by  a  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes 
soon  reduced  that  country  to  submission.  But  the  thirteen  men- 
of-war  which  had  escorted  his  expedition  were  found  bj^  Admiral 
Nelson  in  Ahoukir  Bay,  moored  close  to  the  shore  in  a  line  guard- 
ed at  either  end  b^  gun-boats  and  batteries.  Nelson  resolved  to 
thrust  his  own  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore ;  his  flag- 
ship led  the  way;  and  afler  a  terrible  fight  of  twelve  hours,  nine 
of  the  French  vessels  were  captured  and  destroyed,  two  were 
burned,  and  five  thousand  Frenoh  seamen  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 
The  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  failure  of  Bonaparte  tn  an  inva- 
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Bion  of  Syria  aided  Pitt  to  revive  the  coalition  of  the  Continental 
powei-8  against  France.  A  union  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  ar- 
mies drove  the  Fi'ench  baclc  again  across  the  Alps  and  the  Rhmo. 
Italy  and  the  Rhineland  were  lost,  and  only  the  tenacity  of  Gen- 
eral Massena  held  Switzerland  for  the  Republic  The  part  which 
England  took  in  this  struggle  was  an  invasion  of  Holland  by  a 
foixse  under  the  Duke  of  York,  which  ended  in  miserable  failui-e ; 
but  an  English  captain,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  foiled  Bonaparte's  proj- 
ects on  Syna  by  his  defense  of  Acre,  and  the  French  general,  de- 
spairing of  further  success,  abandoned  bis  army,  which  surrender- 
ed at  a  later  time  to  a  British  expedition,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
The  confidence  of  Pitt  in  the  success  of  the  Coalition  for  the  first 
time  blinded  him  to  the  opening  for  peace  that  offered  itself  in  the 
new  position  of  French  anairs  Vfhich  was  brought  about  by  Bona- 
parte s  return,  by'his  overthrow  of  the  Dii-ectory,  and  hia  elevation 
to  the  office  of  First  Consul  of  the  Republic.  His  oSers  of  peace 
were  no  doubt  intended  simply  to  dissolve  the  Coalition,  and  gain 
breathing- time  for  a  new  organization  of  Fi-auce  and  a  new  attack 
on  Europe ;  but  their  rejection  by  England  was  intemperate  and 
unwise.  The  militilry  genius  of  the  f'irst  Consul,  however,  soon 
reversed  the  faopea  of  the  Allies.  In  1800  he  crossed  the  St,  Ber- 
nard,and  by  biB  victory  at  Marengo  forced  Anstria  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  Lnnevilla  which  fixed  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the 
Rhine,  and  established  a  Cisalpine  Republic,  entirely  dependent  on 
her,  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time,  the  surrender  to  England 
of  the  iiiland  of  Malta,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  a  French  fleet,  and  had  ever  since  been  blockaded  by 
English  ships,  stirred  the  resentment  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  looked 
on  himself  as  the  patron  of  the  Knights;  and  at  his  instigation 
Sweden  and  Denmark  joined  Russia  in  a  league  of  armed  neutral- 
ity, and  protested  against  the  right  of  search  by  which  England 
prevented  the  importation  to  France  in  neutral  vessels  of  materials 
which  might  be  used  in  war. 

But  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  England  stood  once  more  alono, 
that  Pitt  won  the  greatest  of  his  political  triumphs  in  the  uuion  of 
Ireland  with  England.  The  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  conquest 
by  William  the  Third  up  to  this  time,  is  one  which  no  Englishman 
can  recall  without  shame.  Since  the  surrender  of  Limerick  every 
Catholic  Irishman,  and  there  were  five  Catholics  to  every  Protest- 
ant, had  been  treated  as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own 
couDti'T.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  in  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  all 
corporate  offices  in  towns,  all  ranks  in  the  army,  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  whole  administration  of  government  or  justice,  were  closed 
against  Catholics.  Few  Cathoao  landowners  had  been  left  by 
the  sweeping  confiscations  which  had  followed  the  snccessjve 
revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  foi'ced  even  these  few, 
with  scant  exceptions,  to  pi-ofess  Protestantism.  Necessity,  indeed, 
had  brought  about  a  practical  toleration  of  their  religion  and  their 
worship ;  hut  in  all  social  and  political  matters  the  native  Catholics, 
in  other  words  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  IreUnd, 
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were  aimply^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Proteit- 
ant  roasters,  who  stiil  looked  od  themselvea  as  mere  settlers,  who 
boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and  who  regarded 
the  name  of  "  Irishman  "  as  an  insult  But  small  as  was  this  Prot- 
estant body,  one  half  of  it  fared  little  better,  as  far  as  power  was 
concerned,  than  the  Catholics ;  for  the  Presbyterians,  who  form- 
ed the  bnlk  of  the  Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  hj  law  from  all 
civil,  military,  and  municipal  offices.  The  administration  and 
jusUoe  of  the  oonntry  were  tbas  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  Qody  which  comprised  about 
a  twelflh  of  the  population  of  the  island ;  while  its  government 
was  practically  monopolized  by  a  few  great  Protestant  landown- 
ers. The  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  originally  been  created  to 
make  the  Irish  Parliament  dependent  on  the  Crown,  had  by  this 
time  fallen  nnder  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  landlords,  whose 
command  of  these  made  them  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  they  formed  in  person  the  House  of  Peers,  To  such  a  length 
had  this  system  been  carried  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  more 
than  sixty  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  three  families  alone— ithat  of 
Lord  Downshire,  of  the  Ponsonbys,  and  of  the  Beresforda.  One 
half  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  was  returned  by  a  small 
group  of  nobles,  who  were  recognized  as  "parliamentary  nnder- 
(akers,"  and  who  nndertook  to  "  manage "  Parliament  on  their 
uv/a  terms.     Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a  mere  means  of 

Eublic  plunder ;  they  were  glutted  with  pensions,  preferments,  and 
ribea  m  hard  cash  in  return  for  their  serrices;  they  were  the 
advisers  of  every  lord- lieu  ten  ant,  and  the  practical  governors  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  Ireland  was  the  worst-governed  country 
in  Europe.  That  its  government  was  not  even  worse  than  it  was, 
was  due  to  its  connection  with  England  and  the  subordination  of 
its  Parliament  to  the  English  Privy  ConnoiL  The  Irish  Pai-lia- 
ment  had  no  power  of  originating  legislative  or  financial  measures, 
and  could  only  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  acts  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  England.  The  English  Parliament,  too,  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  Ireland  as  well  as  England  by  its  enactments, 
and  one  of  its  statutes  transfcrrnd  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Peerage  to  the  English  House  of  Xords.  Galling  as  these 
restrictions  were  to  the  plundering  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  they 
formed  a  useful  check  on  its  tyranny.  Bat  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  benefits  of  this  proteotion,  England  did  her  best  to  annihilate 
Irish  commerce  and  to  ruin  Irish  agricnltnr&  Statutes  passed  by 
the  jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbade  the  export  of  Irish  cat- 
tle or  sheep  to  Engliah  ports.  The  export  of  worl  was  forbidden, 
lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  profits  of  English  wool-growers. 
Poverty  was  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovernment,  and  pov- 
erty deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native  population,  till 
famine  turned  the  country  into  a  helL 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest,  however,  long  sufficed  to 
check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  natives,  and  the  murders 
and  riots  which  sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  general  mia- 
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,    and  discontent  were  roughly  repressed  by  the  ruling  class. 

hen  revolt  threatened  at  last,  the  threat  came  from  the  mliog 
clfUB  itself.  Some  timid  efforts  made  by  the  English  Governnieiit 
at  the  acoession  of  George  the  Third  to  control  ite  tymiiny  were 
answered  by  a  refusal  of  money  bills,  and  by  a  cry  for  the  removal 
of  the  checks  imposed  on  the  independence  of  the  Ii-iah  Parlia- 
meot.  But  it  was  not  till  the  American  war  that  this  cry  became 
a  political  danger.  The  threat  of  a  f  renoh  invasion  and  the  want 
of  any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  compelled  the  Government  to 
call  on  Ireland  to  provide  tor  its  own  defense,  and  forty  thousand 
volunteers  appeared  in  arms  in  1779.  The  force  was  wholly  a 
Protestant  one,  commanded  by  Protestant  officers,  and  it  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy.  Threats  of  an 
armed  revolt  baolced  the  eloquence  of  two  Parliamentary  leaders, 
Grattan  and  Flood,  iu  their  demand  of  "Irish  independence;"  and 
the  Volunteers  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  native  Catholics,  who 
looked  with  indifference  on  these  quarrels  of  their  masters,  by 
claiming  for  them  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  and  of  some  of  their  most  oppresBive  dtaa- 
bilities.  So  real  was  the  danger  that  England  was  Kirced  to  give 
way ;  and  Lord  Rockincham  induced  the  British  Parliament  to 
abandon,  in  1782,  the  judicial  and  legislative  supremacy  it  had  till 
then  asserted  over  that  of  Ireland.  From  this  moment  England 
and  Ireland  were  simply  held  together  by  the  fact  that  the  sover- 
eign of  the  one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the  other.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eighteen  years  Ireland  was  "independent;"  but  its 
independence  was  a  mere  name  for  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  a 
few  noble  families.  The  victory  of  the  Volunteei-s  had  been  won 
simply  to  the  profit  of  the  "  nadertakers,"  who  returned  the  ma- 
jonty  of  memoers  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  them- 
selves formed  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  suspension  of  any 
control  or  int^^rence  from  England  left  Ireland  at  these  men's 
mercy,  ani^ney  soon  showed  that  they  meant  to  keep  it  for  them- 
selves. 'Mvhen  the  Catholics  claimed  admission  to  the  franchise 
or  to  ecjnal  civil  rights  as  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  the  late  strag- 
gle, their  ol^m  was  rejected.  A  similar  demand  of  the  Presby- 
terians, who  had  formed  a  good  half  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the 
removal  of  thetr  disabilities  was  ec[ually  set  aside.  Even  Grattan, 
when  he  pleaded  for  a  reform  which  would  make  the  Parliament 
at  least  a  fair  representative  of  the  Protestant  Englishry,  utterly 
failed.  The  mling  class  found  government  too  profitable  to  share 
it  with  other  possessors.  It  was  only  by  hard  bribery  that  the 
English  Goveniment  could  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  simplest 
measures  of  administration.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  unfit 
to  govern  itself,"  said  Lord  Hutchinson, "  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt 
aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a 
divided  people  I"  The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rule 
was  seen  in  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  offer  of  free  trade.  In  Pitt's 
eyes  the  danger  of  Ireland  lay  not  so  much  in  its  factious  aristoc- 
racy as  in  the  misery  of  the  people  they  governed.  Although  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by  the  onite  force  of  tbeir  Prof 
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eatant  rulers,  he  saw  that  their  discontent  was  growing  fast  into 
rebe] lion,  and  that  one  secret  of  their  discontent  at  any  rate  lay 
ia  Irish  poverty,a  poverty  increased,  if  not  originally  brought  about, 
by  the  jealoDB  exclusion  of  Irish  products  from  their  natural  mar- 
kets in  England  itself.  One  of  his  first  commercial  measures  put 
an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which  established  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  islands.  But  though  he  met  successfully 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  English  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
he  was  foiled  by  the  jactious  ignorance  of  the  Irish  landowners, 
and  his  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  So  utterly 
was  he  discouraged  that  only  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
Btruffgle,  and  the  efforts  which  France  at  once  made  to  excite 
rebellion  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  roused  him  to  fresh  measures 
of  conciliation  and  good  government.  In  1702  he  forced  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  measures  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  to  civil  and  military  offices  within  the 
island,  which  promised  to  open  a  new  era  of  religious  liberty. 
Bnt  the  promise  came  too  late.  The  hope  of  conciliation  was 
lost  in  the  fast  rising, tide  of  religious  and  social  passion.  An  as- 
sociation of  "United  Irishmen,"  be^un  among  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  with  a  view  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  reform,  drifted  into 
a  correspondence  with  France  and  projects  of  insurrection.  The 
Catholic  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and  their  wrongs, 
were  equally  stirred  by  the  news  from  France ;  and  their  discon- 
tent broke  out  in  the  outrages  of  "Defenders"  and  "Peep-o'-day 
Boys,"  who  held  the  country  in  terror.  For  a  while,  however,  the 
Protestant  landowners,  banded  together  in  '*  Orange  Societies," 
held  the  country  down  by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed. 

At  last  the  smouldering  discontent  and  disaffection  bnrst  into 
flame.  Ireland  was  in  fact  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  lawless 
cruelty  of  the  Orange  yeomanry  and  the  English  troops.  In  1796 
and  1797  soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched  over  the  country  tor- 
turing and  scourging  the  "croppies," as  the  Irish  insurgents  were 
called  in  deriHton  fi-om  their  short-cut  hair,  robbing,  ravishing,  and 
murdering.  Their  outrages  were  sanctioned  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  protected  for  the  future  by  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpns.*  Mean- 
while the  United  Irishmen  prepared  for  an  insarrection,  which  was 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  French  expeditions  on  which  they  had 
Gonnted  for  support,  and  above  all  by  the  victory  of  Camperdown, 
Atrocities  were  answered  by  atrocities,  when  the  revolt  at  last 
broke  out  in  1798.  Loyal  Protestants  were  lashed  and  tortui-ed  in 
their  turn,  and  every  soldier  taken  was  butchered  without  mercy. 
lliB  rebels,  however  no  sooner  mustered  fifteen  thousand  men 
Strong  in  a  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  near  Enniscorthy  than  the  carop 
was  stormed  by  the  English  troops,  and  the  revolt  utterly  sup- 
pressed. The  suppression  only  just  came  in  time  to  prevent 
greater  disasters.  A  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  a 
thousand  French  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  landed  in  Mayo, 
broke  a  force  of  thrice  their  number  in  a  battle  at  Caatlebar,  and 
(•nly  surrendered  when  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  Lord  Comwallis, 
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faced  tliom'  with  tbiity  thou8ADd  men.  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  wise 
and  bumaae  ruler,  fouud  more  difficulty  in  checking  the  reprisals 
of  his  troops  and  of  the  Orangemen  than  in  stampnng  out  the  last 
embera  of  mauri-ection  ;  but  the  hideous  cruelty  brought  about  one 
good  reeult.  Pitt's  disgust  at  "  the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Pi-otest- 
ants"  ended  in  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of"  Inde- 
pendence," which  left  Ireland  helpless  in  their  hands.  The  polit- 
ical necessity  for  a  union  of  the  two  islands  had  already  been 
brought  home  to  every  English  statesman  by  the  course  of  the 
Irish  Farliameut  during  the  disputes  over  the  Regency ;  for, 
while  England  repelled  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
R«genay  as  of  right,  Ireland  admitted  them.  As  the  only  anion 
left  between  the  two  peoples  was  their  obedience  to  a  common 
rnler,  such  an  act  might  conceivably  have  euded  In  their  entire 
severance ;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured  a  welcome  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  for  Fill's  proposal  to  unite  the  two  Parlia- 
ments. The  opposition  of  the  Irish  borough-mongers  was  natural- 
ly stubborn  and  determined.  But  with  them  it  was  a  sheer  ques- 
tion of  gold  i  and  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  bought 
with  a  million  in  money,  and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pensions 
and  peerages  to  its  membeni.  Base  and  shameless  as  sucb  means 
were,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that  they  were  the  ouly  means  by 
which  the  bill  for  the  Union  could  have  been  passed.  As  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  arranged  in  June,  1800,  one  hundred  Irish  membei's 
became  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  twen- 
ty-eight temporal  with  four  spiiitual  peers,  chosen  for  each  Parlia- 
ment by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  freed  from  all  restric- 
tions, and  all  the  trading  privileges  of  the  one  were  thrown  open 
to  the  other;  while  taxation  was  proportionately  distributed  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 
Pitt  '*°lt^he  lavish  creation  of  peers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  price 
■^'^*'"'  paid  for  the  nnion  of  Ireland  was  only  an  instance  of  Pitt's  delib- 
erate policy  in  dealing  with  the  peerage.  If  he  had  failed  to  re- 
form the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  prac- 
tical change  in  oar  constitution  by  his  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Jpew  bodies  have  varied  more  in  the  number  of  their 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  only  thirty  lay 
lords  ramalned  to  take  their  seats;  inEhsahelh's  reign  they  num- 
bered only  sixty  ;  the  prodigal  creations  of  the  Stuarts  raised  them 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  At  this  point,  however,  they 
practically  remained  stationary  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  dogged  opposition  of 
Walpole  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  limiting  the  peerage  to 
the  number  it  had  at  that  time  reached.  Mischievous  as  such  a 
measure  would  have  been,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  [prevented 
the  lavish  creation  of  peerages  on  which  George  the  Third  relied 
in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  as  one  of  his  means  of  breaking  up 
the  party  government  which  restrained  him.  But  what  was  with 
ihe  King  a  mere  means  of  corruption  became  with  Pitt  a  settled 
parpose  of  transferring  the  peerage  from  a  narrow  and  exclnsive 
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caete  into  a  lai^e  representntioa  of  the  wealth  of  England.  Ab  be 
defined  hia  aim,  it  was  to  use  the  House  ofLords  as  s  means  of  re- 
warding merit,  to  bring  the  peerage  into  closer  relations  with  the 
land-owning  and  opulent  olasaee,  and  to  render  the  Crown  inde- 
pendent of  factious  combinations  among  the  existing  peers.  While 
himself,  therefore,  disdaiuful  of  hereditary  honors,  he  lavished  them 
as  no  Minister  had  lavished  them  before.  In  his  first  five  years  of 
rule  he  created  fifty  uew  peers.  In  two  later  years  alone,  1796-97, 
he  created  thirty-five.  By  ISOl  the  peei'ages  which  were  the 
price  of  the  union  with  Iieland  had  helped  to  raise  his  creations 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  So  busily  was  his  example  follow- 
ed by  bis  successors,  that  at  tbe  end  of  George  the  Third's  reign 
the  number  of  hereditary  peers  bud  become  double  what  it  was 
at  his  accession.  Nor  was  the  change  in  the  peerage  merely  one 
of  numbers.  The  whole  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
changed.  Up  to  tliis  time  it  had  been  a  small  assembly  of  great 
nobles,  bound  together  by  family  or  party  tics  into  a  distinct  pow- 
er in  the  State.  By  pouring  into  it  member  of  the  middle  and 
commercial  class,  who  formed  the  basis  of  his  political  power, 
small  landowners,  bankers,  merchants,  nabobs,  army  contract- 
ors, lawyers,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  Pitt  revolntiouized  the  Upper 
House.  It  became  the  stronghold,  not  of  blood,  but  of  property,, 
the  representative  of  the  ^reat  estates  and  great  fortunes  which 
the  vast  increase  of  English  wealth  was  building  up.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  in  our  history  it  became  tbe  distinctly  conservative  \ 
element  in  our  constitution.  The  full  import  of  Pitt's  changes  has 
still  to  be  revealed,  but  in  some  ways  their  results  have  been  very 
different  from  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  larger  number 
of  the  peeratre,  though  due  to  the  will  of  the  Crown,  has  practical- 
ly freed  the  House  Irom  any  influenoe  which  tbe  Crgwn  can  exert 
hy  the  distribution  of  honors.  This  change,  since  the  power  of  the 
Crown  has  been  practically  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  rendered  it  far  harder  to  roconcile  the  free  action  of  tbe  Lords 
with  tbe  regular  working  of  constitutional  government  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  number  of  its  membei-s  has  rendered  the 
House  more  responsive  to  public  opinion,  wfaen  public  opinion  is 
strongly  pronounced;  and  the  political  tact  which  is  inherent  in 
great  aristocratic  assemblies  has  hitherto  prevented  any  coUieion 
with  the  Lower  House  from  being  pushed  to  au  irreconcilable 
quari'el.  Perhaps  the  most  dii-ect  result  of  the  change  ia  seen  in 
the  undoubted  popularity  of  the  House  ofLords  with  tbe  mass  of 
the  people.  Tne  lai^e  number  of  its  members,  and  the  constant 
additions  to  it  from  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  have 
secured  it  as  yet  from  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  which  in  almost 
every  other  constitntional  country  h&s  hampei'ed  the  effective 
working  of  a  second  legislative  chamber. 

But  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  only  part  of 
the  great  plan  which  Pitt  had  conceived  for  the  conciliation  of 
Ireland.     With  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  bis  projects  of 
trade  between  tbe  two  conntries,  which  had  been  defeated  a 
years  hack  by  the  folly  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  came  qaietly 
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play;  and  in  epite  of  insufficient  capital  and  social  distnrbance, 
the  growth  of  the  trade,  sbippiag,  and  m an q fact n res  of  Ireland 
has  gone  on  without  a  check  from  that  time  to  this.  The  change 
which  bron^ht  Ireland  directly  ander  the  common  Parliament 
was  followed  too  by  a  gradual  revision  of  its  oppressive  laws  and 
an  amendment  in  their  administration ;  taxation  was  lightened, 
and  a  faint  beginning  made  of  public  instmction,  Bnt  in  Pitt's, 
mind  the  great  means  of  conciliation  was  the  concession  of  relig- 
ions equality.  In  proposing  to  the  English  Parliament  the  nnion 
of  the  two  eoiintries  be  had  pointed  out  that,  when  thus  joined  to 
a  Protestant  country  like  Lngland,  all  danger  of  a  Catnolio  su- 
premacy in  Ireland,  shonld  Catnolic  disabilities  be  removed,  wonld 
ne  practically  at  an  end;  and  had  suggested  that  in  such  a  case 
"an  effectual  and  ade(juate  provision  forthe  Catholic  clergy  "would 
be  a  sectii-ity  for  their  loyalty.  His  words  gave  strength  to  the 
hopes  of"  Catholic  Emancipation,"  or  the  removal  of  the  civil  dis- 
abilities of  Catholics,  which  were  held  out  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
Ireland  itself  as  means  of  hindering  any  oppoeition  to  the  project 
of  Union  on  the  part  of  the  CathohcB.  It  was  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  their  opposition  would  have  secured  its  defeat ;  but  no  Cath- 
olic opposition  showed  itself.  After  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Pitt 
pi-epared  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  a  measure  which  would  hare 
raised  not  only  tbe  Catholic,  but  the  Dissenter,  to  perfect  eqnality 
of  civil  rights.  He  proposed  to  remove  all  religions  tests  which 
limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchiBe,  or  were  required  for  admis- 
sion to  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  tbe  bar,  municipal  ofllces,  or 
poets  in  the  army  or  the  service  of  tbe  State.  Political  security 
was  provided  for  by  the  imposition,  in  the  place  of  the  Sacrament- 
al Teat,  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution; 
while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy  was  se- 
cured by  the  grant  of  some  provision  to  both  by  the  State.  To 
conciliate  the  Church,  measures  were  added  for  strengthening  its 
means  of  discipline,  and  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  its  poorer 
ministers.  A  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  remove  a  constant 
source  of  quarrel  in  Ireland  between  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  the 
people.  The  scheme  was  too  lai^e  and  states  man -like  to  secure 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  before  that  assent  could 
be  won  the  plan  was  communicated  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Chancellor, Lord  Longhborongh,  to  George  the  Third,  "I  count 
any  man  my  personal  enemy,"  the  King  broke  oat  angrily  to  Dun- 
das,  "who  proposes  any  such  measure."  Pitt  answered  this  out- 
bnrst  by  submitting  his  whole  plan  to  the  King.  "  The  politic- 
al circumstances  under  which  toe  exclusive  laws  ori^nated,"  he 
wrote, "  arising  either  fi-om  the  conflicting  power  of  liostile  and 
nearly  balanced  sects,  from  tbe  apprehension  of  a  Popish  Qneen 
as  snccegsor,  a  disputed  succession,  and  a  foi-eign  pretender,  a  di- 
vision in  Europe  Wtween  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers,  are 
RO  longer  applicable  to  the  present  State  of  things."  Bnt  aiga- 
ment  was  wasted  npon  George  the  Third.  In  spite  of  the  decis- 
ion ofthe  lawyers  whom  he  consulted,  the  King  held  himself  bound 
by-  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain  tbe  tests;  and  his  bigotry 
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agreed  too  well  with  the  religioiie  hati-ed  and  political  distrust 
ra  the  Catholica  which  Htili  pi-evailed  among  the  balk  of  tlie  En- 
glish people  not  to  roake  his  decision  fatal  to  the  bill.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, held  firm  to  its  principle;  he  resiened  in  February,  1801, and 
was  ancceedtd  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Commona,  Mr.  Ad- 
dingtOD,  a  man  as  dull  and  bigoted  aa  George  himselC 

Hiardlr  a  single  member  of  the  Addin^ton  Ministrv  could  be 
regarded  as  risiDg  even  to  the  second  rank  of  political  eminence, 
but  tbeir  work  was  mainly  one  of  peace.  Although  the  debt  had 
risen  from  244  millions  to  620,  the  desire  for  peace  sprang  from  no 
sense  of  national  exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  had  never 
increased  so  fast.  Steam  and  oanals,  with  the  inventions  of  Ark- 
wrigbt  and  Crompton,  were  producing  their  effect  in  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  commerce  found  fresh 
outlets  in  the  colonies  gained  by  the  war;  for  the  union  of  Hol- 
land with  the  French  Republio  had  been  Ibllowed  by  the  seiEure 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Ceylon, of  Malacca,  uid  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Xor  was  there  any  ground  for 
despondency  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  itselC  The  treaty  of  Lane- 
ville,  as  we  have  seen,  left  England  alone  in  the  Btrnggle  against 
France;  while  an  armed  neutrality  of  the  Northern  powers,  with 
the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia  at  its  head,  revived  the  claim  that  a  neu- 
tral flag  should  cover  even  contraband  of  war.  But  in  1800  the 
surrender  of  Malta  to  the  English  fleet  gave  it  the  mastery  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  General  Abercromby,  landing  with  a  small 
force  in  Aboukir  Bay,  defeated,  on  the  2lBt  of  March,  1801,  the 
French  army  that  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Egypt,  and  which  soon 
found  itself  forced  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cairo.  By 
its  evacuation  of  Egypt,  India  was  secured  and  Turkey  saved 
from  sinking  into  a  dependency  of  France.  In  April  a  British 
fleet  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
silenc^  the  Danish  batteries,  captured  the  bulk  of  the  Danish 
ships,  and  forced  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  the  Northern  Co- 
alition, which  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  Caar. 
Both  parties  in  this  gigaotio  struggle,  however,  were  at  last  anx- 
ious for  peace.  On  the  English  side  tbere  was  a  general  sense  that 
the  struggle  with  the  Revolution  was  in  &ct  at  an  end.  Not  only 
had  England  held  its  principles  at  hay,  but  the  war  had  at  last 

'ated  on  the  throne  of  France  a  military  despot  who  hated  the 


principles  of  the  Revolution  even  more  than  England  did.  So  far 
as  France  herself  was  concerned,  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  was 
eager  at  the  moment  for  a  peace  which  would  enable  nira  to  es- 
tablish his  power,  and  to  crush  the  last  sparks  of  fi-eedom  in  the 
country  of  which  he  had  made  himself  in  reality  the  absotnte 
master. 

Alter  long  negotiations,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in 
March,  1802,  on  terms  of  mntnal  restitution.  France  promised  to 
retire  from  Southem  Ital^,  and  to  leave  the  new  republics  it  had 
established  in  the  countnea  along  its  border  to  themselves.    En- 

?:Iand  engaged  to  give  up  ^r  newly  concmercd  oolonies  save 
^ylon,  and  to  replaoe  the  Hnigbts  of  St.  John  in  the  isle  of 
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Malta.  "It  is  a  peace  which  every  body  is  glad  ofand  nobody 
IB  proud  of,"  said  a  witty  critic ;  but  there  was  a  general  sense  of 
relief  at  the  cloBe  of  the  long  straggle,  and  the  Dew  French  em- 
bassador was  drawn  in  triumph  on  bis  arrival  through  the  Etreeta 
of  London.  Bat  the  peace  brought  no  rest  to  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tion. It  was  soon  plain  that  England  would  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  new  contest,  but  of  a  contest  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  the  peace  had  put  an  end  to.  Whatever  had  been 
the  errors  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  even  their  worst  attacks 
on  the  independence  of  the  nations  around  them  had  been  veiled 
by  a  vagne  notion  of  freeing  the  peoples  whom  they  invaded  from 
the  yoke  of  their  rulers.  But  the  aim  of  Bonaparte  was  simply 
that  of  a  vulgar  conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of  the 
Western  world,  and  no  notions  of  popular  freedom  or  sense  of  na- 
tional right  ever  interfered  with  nis  resolve.  The  means  at  his 
command  were  immense.  The  political  life  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  cut  short  by  his  military  despotism,  bat  the  new  social  vigor 
it  had  given  to  France  through  the  abolition  of  privileges  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  middle  class  on  the  ruins  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  still  lived  on.  While  the  dissensions  which  tore  France 
asunder  were  hashed  by  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  by  his  res- 
toration of  the  Church  as  a  religious  power,  his  recall  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  the  economy  and  wise  administration  which  distinguish- 
ed his  rule,  the  centralized  system  of  government  bequeathed  by 
the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolution  and  By  the  Revolution  to  Bona- 
parte enabled  him  easily  to  seize  this  national  vigor  for  the  profit 
of  his  own  despotism.  The  exhaustion  of  the  brilliant  hopes  raised 
by  the  Revolution,  the  craving  for  public  order,  the  milit.iir  en- 
thusiasm and  the  impulse  of  a  new  glory  given  by  the  wonderful 
victories  France  had  won,  made  a  tyranny  possible;  and  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte  this  tyranny  was  supported  by  a.  secret  police, 
by  thesuppresi'ion  of  the  prcsB  and  of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  iron  will  and  immense  ability  of  the  First  Con- 
sul himself.  Once  chosen  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself  secure  at 
home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of  outer  aggression.  The 
republics  established  on  the  borders  of  France  were  brought  into 
mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont  and  Parma  were  annex- 
ed to  France ;  and  a  French  army  occupied  Switzerland.  The 
temperate  protests  of  the  English  Government  were  answei'ed  by 
demands  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  exiles  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  for  its  surrender 
of  Malta,  which  was  retained  till  some  security  could  be  devised 
against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  French  fleet.  It  wag 
plain  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable ;  and  in  May,  1803,  the  arma- 
ments preparing  in  the  French  ports  hastened  the  formal  declara-  - 
tion  of  war. 

Whatever  differences  might  have  parted  Whig  from  Tory  in 
the  eariier  war  with  the  Revolution,  all  were  at  one  in  the  war 
against  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte.  England  was  now  the  one 
country  where  freedom  in  any  sense  remained  alive.  "Every  oth- 
er monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished,"  cried  Sir  James 
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Mackintoati,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Whie  leaders.  "  That  an- 
cient ftbrio  which  haa  been  sradiially  raised  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  onr  fore&thers  still  staads ;  bat  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
Btaods  among  mins  1"  With  the  fall  of  England  despotism  would 
have  been  universal  throughont  Europe ;  and  it  was  at  England 
that  Bonaparte  resolved  to  strike  the  fltst  blow  in  his  career  of 
conqnest  "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  eaid,  in  allnsion  to  the 
disproportibn  between  the  population  of  England  and  France, 
"must  give  way  to  forty  millions."  His  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
'English  power  in  India  through  the  Mahrattas  of  the  central 
provinces  was  foiled  by  their  defeat  at  Assaye ;  but  an  invasion 
of  England  itself  was  planned  on  a  gigantio  scale,  A  camp  of 
one  hundred  tbonsand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  eathered  for  their  conveyance  across  the 
Channel.  The  peril  ot  the  nation  not  only  nnited  all  political 
parties,  but  recalled  Pitt  to  power.  On  the  retirement  of  Ad- 
din^ton  in  1 804,  Pitt  proposed  to  include  Fox  and  the  leading 
Whigs  in  his  new  Ministry,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of 
the  King;  and  the  refasal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Wyndham  to 
take  olBce  without  Fox,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  bis  post  at  a  later 
time  by  his  ablest  snpporter,  Dundas,  left  Pitt  almost  alone.  His 
health  was  broken,  and  his  appearance  was  haggard  and  depress- 
ed; but  he  faced  difficulty  and  danger  with  the  Fame  courage 
as  of  old.  The  invasion  seemed  imminent  when  Napoleon,  who 
had  DOW  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  appeared  in  the  carau  at 
Boulogne.  "Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said, "  and  we  are  masters  of  the  world."  A 
ekillfully  combined  plan  by  which  the  British  fleet  would  have 
been  divided,  while  the  whole  French  navy  was  concentrated  in 
the  Channel,  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to 
execute  it.  But  an  alliance  with  Spain  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Kapoieon's  disposal  in  1805,  and  he  formed  a  fresh  scheme  for  its 
union  with  that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  nnder 
Comwallis  which  blocked  the  ports  of  the  Channel  before  Admiral 
Nelson  could  come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the  vast  arma- 
ment thus  protected  to  the  English  shore.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  mastered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming  attack ; 
bat  Pitt  trusted  more  to  a  new  league  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  on  the  Continent  itself.  The  annexation  of  Glenoa  by  Na- 
poleon aided  him  in  this  effort ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
joined  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor.  Napoleon  meanwhile  swept 
the  sea  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  armament  whose  assem- 
bly in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skillfully  planned.  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve,  nniting  the  Spanish  ships  at  Comnna  with  his  own  squad- 
ron from  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
then,  suddenly  returning  to  Cadis,  hastened  to  unite  with  the 
French  squadron  at  Brest  and  crush  the  English  fleet  in  the  Ghan- 
net  But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the 
manmuvre  was  complete,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  2lst  of 
October,  1606,  off  Cape  Trafalgar.    "England,"  ran  Nelson's  &■ 
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mouB  signal, "  expects  every  man  to  do  bis  duty ;"  and  though  be 
fell  himself  in  the  hour  of  victory,  twenty  French  sail  had  stmck 
their  flag  ere  the  day  vas  done.  "England  has  saved  herself  by 
her  courage,"  Pitt  said  in  what  were  destined  to  be  his  last  public 
words;  "she  will  save  Europe  by  her  example."  But  even  be- 
fore the  victory  of  Trafalgar  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  dream 
of  invading  England  to  meet  the  coalition  in  his  rear;  and  swing- 
ing round  his  foi'ces  on  the  Danube,  he  forced  an  AaBtrian  army  to 
a  shameful  capitulation  in  Ulm,  three  days  before  his  final  naval  de- 
feat. From  Ulm  he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  crushed  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz,  "Aus- 
terlitE,"  Wilberforce  wrote  in  his  diary,  "killed  Pitt."  Though 
he  was  still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  frame  of 
the  great  Minister  bad  long  told  that  death  was  near;  and  the 
blow  to  his  hopes  proved  fatal.  "  Roll  up  that  map,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe  which  hung  upon  the  wall;  "  it  will 
not  be  wanted  these  ten  years,"  Once  only  he  rallied  I'rom  stu- 
por; and  those  who  bent  over  him  canght  a  faint  murmur  of"My 
country!  How  I  leave  my  country!"  On  the  83d  of  January, 
1 806,  he  breathed  hia  last ;  and  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  grave  of  Chatham.  "  What  grave,"  exclaimed  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  "  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son  t  What  eepulchre  em- 
bosoms the  remains  of  so  much  human  excellence  and  glory  1" 

So  great  was  felt  tobe  the'loss,  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 
parties,  which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  during  his  lifetime,  could 
fill  up  the  gap  left  by  his  death.  In  the  new  Minieti'y,  Fox,  with 
the  small  body  of  popalar  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  peace  and 
internal  reform,  united  with  the  aristocratic  Whigs  under  Lord 
Grenville  and  with  the  Tories  under  Lord  Sidmouth,     All  home 

?[aestions,  in  fact,  were  subordinated  to  the  need  of  saving  Europe 
rom  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  the  resolve  to  save  Europe 
Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  himself  His  hopes  of  peace,  indeM, 
were  stronger;  but  they  were  foiled  by  the  evasive  answer  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  war  which  he  un- 
dertook gainst  Prussia,  the  one  power  which  seemed  able  to  re> 
sist  the  arms  of  France.  By  the  fatal  indecision  of  the  Ministry 
Prussia  was  left  unaided  till  it  was  too  late  to  aid  her ;  and  on  the 
I4th  of  October,  1606,  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena  laid  North  Ger- 
many at  Napoleon's  feet.  Death  had  saved  Fox  only  a  month  be- 
fore from  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes;  and  his  loss 
weakened  the  Grenville  Cabinet  at  the  moment  when  one  of  its 
•TFeatest  errors  opened  a  new  and  more  desperate  strnggle  with 
France.  By  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  a  combatant  En- 
gland declared  the  whole  coast  occupied  by  France  and  its  allies, 
from  Dantsic  to  Tiieste,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockada  It  was  im- 
possible to  enforce  such  a  "  paper  blockade,"  even  by  the  immense 
force  at  her  disposal ;  and  Napoleon  seised  on  the  opportuDtty  to 
retaliate  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent,  an  exclusion  which  he  trusted  would  end  the  war  by 
the  ruin  it  would  bring  on  the  English  manufactures.  Decrees 
issued  fiom  Berlin  and  Milan  ordeiTd  the  seixare  of  all  British  ex- 
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ports  and  of  vessels  wbioh  had  touched  at  any  British  port.  The 
result  of  these  decrees  would,  tie  hoped,  prove  the  ruin  of  ttie  car- 
rying trade  of  Britain,  which  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals 
and  especially  of  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  result 
that  the  Grenville  Ministry  issued  Orders  in  Council  in  January, 
1B07,  by  which  neutral  vessels  voyaging  to  coasts  aubjeot  to  the 
blockade  already  declared  were  compelled,  on  pain  of  seizure,  to 
touch  previously  at  some  British  port.  The  germs  of  a  yet  wider 
struggle  lay  in  these  orders;  but  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  Minis- 
try was  due  not  so  much  to  its  reckless  foreign  policy  as  to  its 
wise  and  generous  policy  at  home.  Its  greatest  work,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  in  February,  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  apposition  fiom  the  Tories  and  the  merchants  of  Liver- 

EK>1 ;  and  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  bring  about  Catholic 
mancipation  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  King  by  the  demand  of 
a  pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  questiou,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
Che  Ministry  in  March  on  their  refusal  to  give  it. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  broke  up  the  union  of 
parties;  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  England  was 
wliollv  governed  by  the  Tories.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Minis- 
try which  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land; its  guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Can- 
ning, a  young  and  devoted  adherent  of  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  rlieto- 
lie  gave  him  power  over  the  House  of  Cotamons,  while  tlie  vigor 
and  breadth  of  his  mind  gave  a  new  energy  and  color  to  the  war. 
At  no  time  bad  opposition  to  Napoleon  seepaed  so  hopeless.  From 
Berlin  the  Smperor  marched  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  thongh 
cheeked  in  the  winter  by  the  Russian  forces  in  the  hard-foiignt 
battle  of  Eyiau,  his  victory  of  Friediand  brought  the  Csar  Alex- 
ander in  the  snmmer  of  1807  to  consent  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 
From  foes  the  two  Emperoi-s  of  the  West  and  the  £ast  became 
Aienda,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
drew  Alexander  to  a  close  allianoo  with  Napoleon.  Russia  not 
only  enforced  the  Berlin  ducrses  ar^ainst  British  commerce,  but 
forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  which  England  still  retained  on  the 
Continent,  to  renounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish 
fleets  were  thus  placed  at  the  npnice  of  France,  and  the  two  Em- 
perors counted  on  securing  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  threatening 
by  this  unioD  the  maritime  sapremacy  which  formed  England's 
real  defense.  The  hope  was  foiled  by  the  appearance  off  Elsinore 
in  July,  1807,  of  an  expedition,  promptly  and  secretly  eqnipped  by 
Canning,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  ileet  into 
the  hands  of  England,  on  pledge  of  its  return  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  by  a 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  with  a 
vast  mass  of  naval  stores,  weie  earned  to  British  ports.  But  what> 
ever  Canning  did  to  check  France  at  sea,  he  could  do  nothing  to 
arrest  her  progress  on  land,  Napoleon  was  drunk  with  success, 
}Ie  was  absolutely  master  of  Western  Europe,  and  its  whole  face 
changed  as  at  an  enchanter's  touch.  Prussia  was  occnpied  by 
French  troops     Holland  was  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a  aim-! 
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]>le  decree  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  its  crown  bestowed  on  hiB 
brother  Louis.  Another  brother,  Jerome,  became  King  of  West- 
plialin,  a  new  realm  biiiltnp  ont  of  the  Electorates  of  Hesse-Caseel 
and  Hanover.  A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was  made  King  of  Naples; 
while  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  even  Rome  iteetf,  was  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire. 

As  little  opposition  met  Napolcon'a  fii'st  aggressions  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  the  Treaty  of  Foiitainebleau  (October,  1807)  France 
aud  Spain  agreed  to  divide  Portugal  between  tbem ;  and  the  reign- 
ing Houee  of  Bragauea  tied  helplessly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in 
Brazil.  But  the  seizure  of  Portugal  was  only  meant  as  a  prelude 
to  the  seizure  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Fourth,  whom  a  riot  in  his 
capital  had  driven  to  abdication,  and  his  sonFerdinnnd  theScveuth 
were  drawn  to  Bayonne  in  May,  1808,  on  pretext  of  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  and  forced  to  resign  their  claims  to  the  Spanisb 
crown,  while  the  French  army  entered  Madrid  and  procUimed 
Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain.  This  infamous  act  of  treachery 
was  hardly  completed  when  Spain  rose  as  one  man  against  the 
stranger;  and  desperate  as  the  effort  of  its  people  seemed,  the 
news  of  the  risiitg  was  welcomed  throughout  England  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiastic  joy,  "Hitherto,"  cried  Sheridan,  a  leader 
of  the  Whig  opposition, "  Bonaparte  has  contended  with  princes 
without  dir^nity,  numbers  without  ardor,  or  peoples  without  pa- 
triotism. Ho  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who 
are  animated  by  one  spirit  against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  alike 
held  that  "never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Britain 
to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world ;"  and  Canning 
nt  once  resolved  to  change  the  system  of  desultory  descents  od 
colonics  and  sngar  islands  for  a  vigorous  warfare  in  the  Peninsula. 
Supplies  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  inaurq'ents  with  reckless  pro- 
fusion, and  two  small  armies  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Welle^ley  for  service  in  the  Peniiisnla. 
In  July,  1808,  the  surrender  at  Baylen  of  a  French  foi-ce  which 
had  invaded  Andalusia  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  blow  was  followed  by  one  almost  as  severe.  Land- 
ing at  the  Mondego  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  Sir  Arthnr  Welles- 
ley  drove  the  French  araiy  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of  Vimiera, 
and  forced  it  to  suri'ender  in  t)i«>  Convention  of  Cintra  on  the  30th 
of  August,  In  Spain  itself  the  tide  of  success  was  soon  i-oughly 
turned  by  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  with  an  army  of  two  huD- 
di'cd  thousand  men;  and  Moore, who  had  advanced  from  Lisbon 
to  Snlamnnca  to  support  the  Spanish  armies,  found  them  crushed 
on  the  Ebro,  and  was  forced  to  fall  hastily  back  on  the  coasL 
His  force  saved  its  honor  in  a  battle  before  Corunna,  on  the  16th 
of  Jannary,  1809, which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  salety;  but  else- 
where all  seemed  lost.  The  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Spain 
WHS  held  by  the  French  armies ;  and  even  Zaragozo,  which  had 
once  heroically  repulsed  them,  aubraitted  after  a  second  desperate 

"The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  the  news  of  the 
Spanish  defeats  turned  the  temper  of  England  from  the  wildest 
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hope  to  the  deepest  despair;  bnt  Canning  remained  unmoved. 
On  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Corunna  he  sistied  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  Spanish  Janta  at  Cadiz ;  and  the  English  lorce  at 
Lisbon,  which  had  already  prepai-ed  to  leave  Portugal,  was  rein- 
forced with  thirteen  thousand  fresh  troops  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesiey.  "Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote 
coolly,  **  may  be  defended  against  any  force  which  the  French  can 
bring  against  it."  At  this  critical  moment  the  best  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  Emperor  himself  were  drawn  from  the  Peninsula 
to  the  Danube ;  for  the  Spanish  rising  had  roused  Austria  as  well 
aa  England  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  Marshal  Soult, 
therefoi-e,  threatened  Lisbon  fi-om  the  north,  Wellesley  marched 
boldly  against  him, drove  him  from  Oporto  in  a  disastrous  retreat, 
and  suddenly  changing  his  line  of  operations,  pushed  with  twenty 
thousand  men  by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.  He  was  joined  on  the 
march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  a  bloody 
action  of  two  days  with  a  French  army  of  equal  force  at  Talavera, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1809,  restored  the  renown  of  English  arms. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  wera  enormous,  and  the  Fi-ench  fell  hack 
at  the  close  of  the  struggle ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  lost 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Soult  on  the  English  line  of  advance, 
and  Wellesley  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  on  Badajoz.  His  fail- 
ure was  imbittered  by  heavier  disasters  elsewhere.  Austria  was 
driven  to  sue  for  peace  hy  Kapoleon's  victory  at  Wagram ;  and  a 
force  of  forty  tbonsand  English  soldiers  which  had  been  dispatched 
against  Antwerp  in  July  returned  home  baffled,  after  losing  half  its 
numbers  in  the  marshes  of  Waloheren. 

The  failure  at  Waicheren  brought  about  the  &11  of  the  Portland 
Ministry.  Canning  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  incompetence  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who,afler  taking  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  had  been 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel  and  in 
the  resignation  of  their  offices  (September,  1809).  The  Duke  of 
Portland  retired  ;  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  out  of  the  more 
Tory  members  of  the  late  admlnistnition  under  the  guidance  of 
Spencer  Perceval,  an  industrious  mediocrity  of  the  narrowest  type ; 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  the  English  general  in 
Spain,  becoming  Foreign  Secretary.  But  if  Perceval  and  his  col- 
leagues possessed  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  they 
had  one  characteristic  which  in  the  actual  position  of  English  af- 
.  fairs  was  beyond  all  price.  They  were  resolute  to  continue  the 
war.  In  the  niition  at  large  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  fit  of  despair;  and  the  City  of  London  even  petitioned 
for  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  forces  from  the  Peninsula.     Ka- 

E)leon  seemed  iiTesistible,  and,  now  that  Austria  was  crushed  and 
ngland  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  strife  hy  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Continental 
System  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Anda- 
Idbib,  the  one  province  which  remained  independent,  was  invaded 
in  tbeopeningoflBlO,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cadis  reduced  toi 
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BubmiBBion.  Marsbal  Mnseena,  with  a  fine  army  of  eighty  thousand 
meD,  mai-ched  upon  Lisbon.  Even  Perceval  abandoned  all  hope 
of  preserving  a  hold  on  tlie  Peninsula  in  lace  of  these  new  efibi-ts, 
»nd  thre^v  on  Wellesley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Wellington  atler  'ralavera,  the  respDnaibility  of  I'esolving  to 
remain  there.  Bui  the  cool  judgment  and  firm  temper  which  dis- 
tinguished Wellington  enabled  him  to  face  a  responsibility  fi-om 
which  weaker  men  would  have  shrunk.  "  I  conceive,"  he  answer- 
ed,"that  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country  require  that  we 
should  hold  our  p;round  here  as  long  as  possible;  and, please  God, 
I  will  maintain  it  ns  long  as  I  can."  By  the  addition  of  Portu- 
gaese  troops  who  had  been  trained  under  British  officers,  his  army 
was  now  raised  to  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  though  bis  inferiority 
in  force  had  compelled  him  to  look  on  while  Mnssena  reduced  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  he  indicted  on 
him  a  heavy  check  at  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  finally  fell  back 
in  October,  1810,  on  three  lines  of  defense  whioh  he  had  secretly 
constructed  at  Torres  Yedras,  along  a  chain  of  mountain  heij^bts 
crowned  with  redoubts  and  bristling  with  cannon.  The  position 
was  impregnable ;  and  able  and  stubborn  as  Massena  was,  be  found 
himself  forced  after  a  month's  fruitless  efforts  to  fall  back  in  a 
masterly  rcti-eat ;  but  so  terrible  were  the  privations  of  the  French 
army  in  passing  again  throngh  the  wasted  conn  try,  that  it  was 
only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  reached  Ciudad  Kodrigo  in 
the  spnng  of  1811.  Keinforced  by  fresh  troops,  Massena  tiiiTied 
fiercely  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  which  Wellington  had  besieged  ; 
but  two  days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  on  the  3d  and  Slh  of 
May,  1811,  failed  to  drive  the  English  army  from  its  position  at 
Fnentes  de  Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanca,  and 
relinquished  his  effort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Portugal. 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people,  and  in  reviving  throughout  Europe  the  hope 
of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was 
little  save  the  delivemnce  of  Portngal.  The  French  remained 
masters  of  all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
even  the  east  coast  was  reduced  in  1811  by  the  vigor  of  General 
Suchet.  An  attempt  of  Wellington  to  retake  Badajos  was  foiled 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Sonlt 
with  that  of  the  Xorth  under  Marshal  Marmont ;  and  a  fruitless 
attack  on  Almeida  wasted  the  rest  of  the  year.  Not  only  was  the 
French  hold  on  Spain  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  foi-ce  at  Wel- 
lington's disposal,  but  the  Continental  System  of  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  involve  England  in  dangers  which  he  was  far  from 
having  foreseen.  His  effort  to  exclude  English  exports  from  the 
Continent  had  been  foiled  by  the  rise  of  a  vast  system  of  contra- 
band trade,  by  the  evasions  practiced  in  the  Pi-ussian  and  Russian 
ports,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  carrying  trade  under 
nentral  flngp.  The  French  army  itself  was  clad  in  great-coats 
made  at  Leeds,  and  shod  with  shoes  from  Northampton.  But  if 
Napoleon's  direct  blow  at  England  had  failed  to  bring  about  any 
serious  results,  the  Orders  in  Council  with  which  the  Grenvilla 
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Ministry  had  attempted  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  carrying 
trade  from  Enjjliali  to  neutral  ships,  by  compelling  all  vesscis  on 
their  way  to  ports  under  blockade  to  touch  at  British  harbors,  had 
at  once  created  serious  embarrassments  with  America.  A  year 
after  the  issue  of  these  Orders  America  replied  to  both  combatants 
by  .1  Non-interconrse  Act  (March,  1808),  which  suspended  all  trade 
betn-een  either  France  or  EoglaDd  and  the  United  States,  Napo- 
leon adroitly  mot  this  measure  by  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  restrio- 
tions  he  had  imposed  on  neutral  trade  if  America  compelled  £n- 

fland  to  fihow  equal  respect  to  her  flag ;  but  no  concession  could 
e  obtained  fiotn  the  Perceval  Cabinet.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries  was  imbittered  by  the  assertion  on  England's  side 
of  a  "  right  of  search,"  which  compelled  American  Teasels  to  sur- 
render any  British  subjects  who  formed  P&rt  of  their  crew  and 
who  were  claimed  as  dcsertei-a  from  the  English  navy.  In  1811 
Napoleon  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  America  repealed  the  Non-interconrse  Act  as  far  as 
it  related  to  France.  But  no  coiTesponding  concession  could  be 
wrung  fi-cm  the  English  Government;  though  the  closing  of  the 
American  ports  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  IJritish  oommerce  than 
any  which  the  Orders  could  have  aimed  at  preventing.  During 
1811,  indeed,  English  experts  were  reduced  by  one  third  of  their 
whole  amount,  in  America  the  irritation  at  last  brought  about  a 
cry  for  war  which,  in  spite  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  New 
England  States,  forced  Congress  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  and  to  declare  the  impressment  of  seamen  sailing 
under  an  American  flag  to  be  piracy.  England  at  last  consented 
to  withdraw  her  Orders  in  Council,  but  the  oonoeeaion  was  made  too 
late  to  avert  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  June,  1812. 

The  moment  when  America  entered  into  the  great  struggle  was 
a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six  days  after  Presi- 
dent Madison  issued  his  declaration  of  war  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Niemen  on  bis  march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  Continental 
System  had  been  in  stirring  up  war  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, it  had  been  no  less  successthl  in  breaking  the  alliance  which  he 
had  made  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  in  forcing  on 
a  contest  with  Russia  which  was  destined  to  be  a  fatal  one.  On 
the  one  hand.  Napoleon  was  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
enforce  strictly  the  suspension  of  all  trade  with  England,  though 
such  a  suspension  would  have  mined  the  Russian  landowners. 
On  the  other,  the  Czar  saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of 
the  French  Empire  which  sprang  from  Napoleon's  resolve  to  en- 
force liis  system  by  a  seizure  of  the  northern  coast.  In  1811  Hol- 
land, the  Hausoatic  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenbnrg  were  successively  annexed,  and  the  Dnchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg threatened  with  seizure.  A  peremptory  demand  on  the  part 
of  France  for  the  entire  cessation  of  interaourse  with  England 
brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head;  and  'Reparations  were  made  on 
both  sides  for  »  gigantic  struggle.  The  best  of  the  French  sol- 
diers were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland;  and  Wei- 
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lington,  whose  army  had  been  raised  to  a  force  of  forty  thooBuid 
Enwlishmen  and   twenty  thouBand   Portiigueae,  profited   by  the 

tfadrawal  to  throw  off  his  system  of  defense  and  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  attack,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  taken  by 
storm  during  the  spring  of  1B12;  and  three  days  before  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Nienion  {Juno  24)  in  his  marcli  on  Moscow,  Welling- 
ton crossed  the  Agueda  in  a  march  on  Salamanca.  Aflcr  a  series 
of  masterly  movements  on  both  sides,  Marmont  with  the  French 
aiiny  of  the  >rorth  attacked  the  English  on  the  bills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  town  (July  22).  While  marching  ronnd  the  right 
of  the  English  nosition,  tho  French  lefl  wing  was  left  isolated; 
and  with  a  sudaen  exclamation  of'Marmont  is  lost!"  Welling- 
ton flung  on  it  the  bulk  of  his  Ibrce,  crushed  it,  and  drove  the 
whole  army  from  the  field.  The  loss  on  cither  Bide  was  nearly 
equal,  but  failure  had  demoralized  the  French  amiy ;  and  its  re- 
treat forced  Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Sonit  to  evacuate  An- 
dalusia and  to  concentrate  the  Soathem  army  on  the  eastern  coast. 
While  Napoleon  Was  still  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Poland,  Wellington  made  liis  entry  into  Madrid  in  August,  and 
began  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  town, however, held  ont  gallantly 
for  a  month,  till  the  advance  of  the  two  French  armies,  now  con- 
centrated in  the  North  and  South  of  Spain,  forced  Wellinfjton  (Oc- 
tober 18)  to  a  hasty  retreat  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  A  day 
later  (October  1 9)  began  the  more  fatal  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
fi-om  Moscow.  Victorious  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  Napoleon 
had  entered  the  older  capital  of  Russia  in  trinmph,  and  waited  im- 
patiently to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from  the  Czar,  when  a  fire 
kindled  by  its  own  inhabitants  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  The 
French  army  was  foreed  to  fall  back  amid  the  horrors  of  a  Rus- 
sian winter.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  combatants  who 
formed  the  Grand  Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand 
recrossed  the  Niemen  in  December. 

Gall.intly  as  Napoleon  was  still  to  struggle  against  the  foes  who 
sprang  np  around  him,  his  ruin  became  certain  from  the  hour  when 
'  he  fell  back  from  Moscow.  But  a  new  English  Ministry  reaped 
the  glory  of  success  in  the  long  struggle  with  his  ambition,  A 
return  of  the  King's  madness  had  made  it  neGes6ary,in  the  begin- 
ning of  1811,  to  confer  the  Regency  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  Whig  sympathies  of  the  Prince  threat- 
ened the  Pereeval  Cabinet  with  dismissal.  The  insecurity  of  their 
position  told  on  the  conduct  of  the  war;  for  much  of  Wellington's 
apparent  inactivity  during  1811  was  really  due  to  the  hesitation 
and  timidity  of  the  Ministers  at  home.  In  Marah,  1812,  the  assas- 
sination of  Perceval  by  a  maniac  named  Bellingham  broneht  about 
the  fall  of  his  Ministry  and  fresh  efforts  to  install  the  WhiM  in 
ofiice.  But  the  attempt  was  as  fruitless  as  ever,  and  the  old  Min- 
istry was  restored  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a 
man  of  no  great  abilities,  but  temperate,  well-informed,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  singular  gift  of  holding;  discordant  colleagues  to- 
gether. But  the  death  of  Perceval  marks  more  than  a  mere  change 
of  MiniatTy,    From  that  moment  the  development  of  English  life. 
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wbioh  bad  beeo  ron^faly  arrested  in  1792  by  the  reaotion  agunst 
the  Fi-ench  Uevoliidon,  began  agiiin  to  laVe  its  natural  course. 
Tbt)  anti-ievolutioiiui'y  terror  whivb  Burke  did  so  much  to  rouse 
had  spent  most  of  its  101*06  by  the  time  of  the  Poaoo  of  Amiens; 
and  tuongh  tiie  conntry  was  unanimous  in  the  aftcr-strnggle  against 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  tlie  social  distress  which  itbUowed  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  revived  questions  of  internal  reform  which 
had  been  set  aside  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  Jacobinical.  The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  ooromeroe 
to  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  was  disturbed  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  war  enriched  the  land- 
owner, the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer;  but  it  impov- 
erished the  poor.  It  is  indeed  from  the  fatal  yeara  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  Waterloo  that  we  must  date  that 
war  of  classes,  that  social  severance  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  English  politics. 

The  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed  enormous.  England  was 
sole  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  war  had  ftircn  her  possession  of 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  Fi'ancc;  and  if  her  trade 
was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  efforts  of  Napo- 
leon were  aoon  rendered  fruitless  by  tha  vast  smuggling  aystein 
which  had  sprung  up  along  the  coast  of  North  Germany.  In  spite 
of  the  far  more  serious  blow  which  commerce  received  from  the 
quarrel  with  America,  English  exports  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  war.  Manufactures  profited  by  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Watt  and  Arkwright ;  and  the  consumption  ot  raw  cot- 
ton in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period  from 
filly  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
capital,  as  well  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  bad  seasons  at  this 
time,  told  upon  the  land,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish 
and  unhealthy  prosperity.  Wheat  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  the 
value  of  land  rose  m  proportion  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclo- 
sures  went  on  with  prodlgions  rapidity  ;  the  income  of  every  laud- 
owner  was  doubled,  while  the  farmers  were  able  to  hitroduce  im- 
provements into  the  processes  of  agriculture  which  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  conntry.  But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was 
enormous,  its  distribution  was  partiaL  During  the  fifteen  years 
which  preceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose  from 
ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase  kept  down  the 
lUte  of  w^cs,  which  would  naturally  have  advanced  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  with  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  Even 
manufactures,  though  destined  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  la- 
boring classes,  seemed  at  firat  rather  to  depress  them.  One  of 
the  earliest  results  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and 
the  pauperization  of  families  who  relied  on  them  for  support  In 
the  winter  of  18U  the  terrible  pressure  of  this  transition  from 
haudicratY  to  machinery  was  seen  in  the  Luddite,  or  machine- 
breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over  the  Northern  and  Midland 
counties,  and   which   were  only   suppressed  by   military  force- 1 
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While  labor  was  thus  tbrown  out  of  its  older  grooves,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  kept  down  at  an  aitificially  low  figure  by  the  rap- 
id increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
brought  wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  brought  faniioe 
and  death  to  the  poor,  for  Englaod  was  cut  off  by  the  war  from 
the  vast  corn-fields  of  tlie  Contioent  or  of  America,  which  nowa- 
days redress  from  their  abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  harvest. 
Scarcity  wna  followed  by  a  terrible  pauperization  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  amount  of  the  poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent;  and 
with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed  its  inevitable  result,  the  in- 
crease of  crime, 

The  sense  both  of  national  glory  and  of  national  suffering  told, 
however  feebly,  on  the  course  of  politics  at  home.  Under  the 
Perceval  Ministry  a  blind  opposition  had  been  offered  by  the 
Government  to  every  project  of  change  or  reform ;  but  the  ter- 
ror-struck reaction  against  the  French  Revolution  which  this  op- 
position strove  to  perpetuate  was  even  then  passing  away.  The 
fiublicatiou  of  the  SHinburffh  Revieio  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young 
awyera  at  Edinburgli  (Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  Mackin- 
tosh) marked  the  revival  of  the  policy  ot  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative progress  which  had  been  reluctantly  abandoned  by 
William  Pitt,  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  a  new  vigor  to  political 
speculation  by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  his 
definition  of  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  as 
the  aim  of  political  action.  In  1609  Sir  Francis  Burdett  revived 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Only  fifteen  members 
supported  his  motion  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  he  subsequently  published,  as  "  n  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe,"  was  met  by  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  A  far  great- 
er effect  was  produced  by  the  perseverance  with  which  Canning 
pressed  year  by  year  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Si> 
long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at  Reform  were  equally  vain ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  toivJ  Liverpool  to  power  the  advancing 
Strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  nation  was  felt  by  the 
policy  of  "  moderate  concession  "  which  was  adopted  by  the  new 
Ministry.  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by  a  tnumphant  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

From  this  moment,  however,  all  questions  of  home  politics  were 
again  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  absorbing  iutei-est  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  Kapoleon  made 
to  repair  the  loss  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  spell  which  he  had  cast 
over  Europe  was  broken  by  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Prussia 
rose  against  him  as  the  Russian  army  advanced  across  the  Niemen, 
and  the  French  were  at  once  thi-own  back  on  the  Elbe.  In  May, 
IBIS,  Wellington  again  left  Portugal  with  an  array  which  had 
now  risen  to  ninety  thousand  men;  and  overtaking  the  French 
forces  in  retreat  at  Vittoria  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat  (June  21) 
which  drove  them  io  ntter  ront  soross  the  Pyrenees.     Madrid 
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was  at  onc«  evacuated ;  and  Clauzel  fell  back  from  Zaragosa  iDto 
France.  The  victoiy  not  only  freed  SpatD  from  its  inTadei« — it 
restored  tlie  spirit  of  the  Allies  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their  new 
fortanee.  Tlie  genius  of  Napoleon  rose  to  its  height  in  bis  last 
campaigns.  Wltii  a  fresh  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
whom  he  had  gathered  at  Haioz  he  marohed  on  the  allied  armies 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  in  May,  cleared  Saxony  by  a  victory  over 
them  at  Lutzen,  and  threw  them  back  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh  vic- 
tory at  Bautzen.  Disheartened  by  defeat,  and  by  the  neuti-al  at- 
titude which  Austria  still  preserved,  the  two  powera  consented  in 
Jane  to  an  armistice,  and  negotiated  for  peace;  but  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Wellington's  advance  on  the  Pyrenees  gave  a  ,new 
vigor  to  their  couiiEels.  The  close  of  the  armiBtice  was  followed 
by  the  nnion  of  Austria  with  the  Allied  Powers ;  and  a  terrible 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  in  October  forced  the  French 
army  to  cross  the  Rhin&  Meanwhile  the  sieges  of  San  Sebastian 
and  of  Pampeluna,'  with  the  obstinate  defense  of  Marshal  Soult 
in  the  Pyrenees,  held  Wellington  for  a  time  at  bay ;  and  it  was 
only  in  October  that  a  victory  on  the  Bidassoa  enabled  him  to 
enter  France  and  to  force  Soult  from  his  intrenched  camp  before 
Bayonne.  Bat  the  war  was  now  hurrying  to  its  close.  On  the 
last  day  of  1813  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  io  a  month  a 
third  of  France  had  passed  without  opposition  into  their  hands. 
Sonic,  again  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Orthez,  fell  back  on  Ton- 
louse;  and  Bordeaux,  then  leil  uncovered,  hardly  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  forces  to  hoist  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  Wellington  again  attacked  Soult  at 
Toulouse  in  an  obstinate  and  indecisive  engagement;  bat  though 
neither  general  knew  it,  the  war  was  at  that  moment  at  an  end. 
The  wonderful  straggle  which  Napoleon  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  maintaiued  for  two  months  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Allies  closed  with  the  surrender  of  Paris  on  the  31st  of 
March ;  and  the  submission  of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  the  Bonrbons. 
England's  triumph  over  its  great  enemy  was  dashed  by  the 
more  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle  which  Napoleon  had  kin- 
dled across  the  Atlantic.  The  declaration  of  war  by  America  in 
June,  1 B12,  seemed  an  act  of  sheer  madness.  The  American  navy 
consisted  of  a  few  frigates  and  sloops;  its  army  was  a  mass  of 
halt^rilled  and  half-armed  recmtts ;  the  States  themselves  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  war;  and  Connecticut,  with  Massa- 
chusetts, refused  to  send  either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  Canada  during  the  summer  and  autumn  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  these  failures  were  more  than  re- 
deemed by  unexpected  successes  at  sea.  In  two  successive  en- 
gagements betweeo  English  and  American  frigates,  the  former 
were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these  victories  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance;  for  they  were  the 
first  heavy  blows  which  had  been  dealt  at  England's  supremacy 
over  the  seas.  In  1813  America  follo^ved  up  its  naval  triumphs 
by  more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.    Its  forces  cleared  Lake  Ontario, 
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Sco.  IV.  csptarecl  Toronto,  deEtroyod  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
TbiWak  nmde  themselves  mastere  of  Upper  Canada.  An  attack  on  Lo\per 
Canada,  however,  was  succeftai'iilly  beaten  back;  and  a  fresh  ad- 
vftDce  of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heart  of  the  M'in- 
ter  again  recovered  the  Upper  Province.  The  reverae  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  party  in  the  United  States  which  had  throughout 
been  opposed  to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  had  been  inj- 
bittered  by  the  terrible  distress  bronght  about  by  the  blockade 
and  the  ruin  of  American  commerce.  Cries  of  secession  began  to 
bo  heard,  and  Massachusetts  took  the  bold  step  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  confer  with  delegates  fi-ora  the  other  New  England  States 
"  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  common  ooncema."  In 
1814,  however,  the  war  was  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Upper  Canada  was  again  invaded,  but  the  American  army,  after 
itidicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the  British  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  in  July,  was  itself  defeated  a  few  weeks  after  in  an 
equally  stnbborn  engagement,  and  thrown  back  on  its  own  front- 
ier. The  fall  of  Napoleon  now  enabled  the  English  Government 
to  devote  its  whole  strength  to  the  sti'uggle  with  an  enemy  which 
it  had  at  last  ceased  to  despise.  General  Ross,  with  a  foi-ce  of 
fonr  thoQsand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  Washing- 
ton, and,  before  evacuating  the  city,  burned  its  public  buildings  tu 
1  the  ground.  Fen*  more  shameful  acts  ni-e  racorded  in  our  history ; 
I  and  it  was  the  more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  nnder  strict 
/  orders  from  the  Government  at  homo.  The  raid  upon  Washing- 
ton, howevei',  was  intended  simply  to  sti'ike  terror  into  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  and  the  real  stress  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  two  ex- 
peditions wbose  business  was  to  penetrate  into  the  States  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South.  Both  proved  utter  failures.  A 
force  of  nine  thousand  Peninsular  veterans  which  mai-ched  in 
September  to  the  attack  of  Plattsbnrg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  tho  English  flotilla  which  ac- 
companied it.  A  second  force  under  General  Packenham  appear- 
ed in  December  at  the  rooath  of  the  Mississippi  and  attacked  New 
Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson  with  the  loss  of 
half  its  numbers.  Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded. 
[The  close  of  the  Fiench  war  removed  the  causes  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  claims,  whether  of  the  English  or  of  the  Americans,  were 
set  aside  in  silence  in  the  new  treaty  of  I8I4. 

The  close  of  the  war  with  America  freed  England's  hands  at  a 
moment  when  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her 
to  a  new  and  final  struggle  with  France.     By  treaty  with  the  Al- 
lied Powera  Napoleon  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  fragment  of 
his  former  empire — the  island  of  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany ; 
and  from  Elba  he  had  looked  on  at  the  quarrels  which  spi-ang  up 
between  hie  conquerors  as  soon  as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  Europe.    The  most  formidable  of  these 
Iquarrels  aroso  from  tho  claim  ofPrussia  to  annex  Sazony,and  thnt 
■  of  Kiiesia  to  annex  Poland;  but  their  union' for  this  purpose  was 
1  met  by  a  cotinter-leagae  of  England  and  Austria  with  their  old 
(enemT,  France,  whose  embassador,  Talleyrand,  labored  rigoronsly 
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to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  mo- 
ment, however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagues  seemed  close 
at  baud,  Kapol eon  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  181 G, 
on  the  coast  near  Cannes,  and,  followed  only  by  a  thousand  of  his 
guards,  marched  over  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^  upon  Gi-enoble 
and  Lyons.  He  counted,  and  counted  justly,  on  the  indifference 
of  the  country  to  its  new  Bourbon  rulers,  on  the  longing  of  the 
army  for  a  fresh  strugzle  which  ehoald  restore  its  glory,  and 
above  all  in  the  apell  ot  bis  name  over  soldiers  whom  he  bad  so 
often  led  to  victoiy.  In  twenty  days  from  his  landing  he  reach- 
ed the  Tuileries  unopposed,  while  Lewis  the  Ein;bteenth  fled  help- 
lessly to  Ghent.  But  whatever  hopes  he  had  di-awn  from  the  di- 
visions of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  reso- 
lute action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France.  Their  strife 
was  hushed,  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  danger.  A  Declaration  adopted  instantly  by  all  pnt 
Napoleon  to  the  ban  of  Europe,  "  In  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has 
destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political  existence  is  at- 
tached. By  reappearing  in  France  with  projects  of  tronble  and 
overthrow  he  has  not  less  deprived  himself  of  the  pratection  of 
the  laws,  and  made  it  evident  in  the  face  of  the  universe  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  either  peace  or  truce  with  him.  The  Pow- 
ers, therefore,  declare  that  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relatione,  and  that  as  the  general  ene- 
my and  disturber  of  the  world  he  is  abandoned  to  pnb lie  justice." 
An  engagement  to  supply  a  million  of  men  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  and  a  recall  of  their  armies  to  the  Rhine,  gave  practical  effect 
to  the  words  of  the  allies,  England  fumished  suDsidies  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  millions  to  suppoit  these  onormous  hosts,  and 
hastened  to  place  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  best  troops  of  the  force  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
Peninsula,  however,  were  still  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  of  the 
eighty  thousand  men  who  gathered  around  Wellington  only  about 
a  half  were  Englishmen,  the  rest  principally  raw  levies  from  Bel- 
gium and  Hanover.  The  Duke's  plan  was  to  unite  with  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher  wh.> 
were  advancing  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  to  enter  France  by  Mons 
nnd  Namnr  while  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia  closed  m  upon 
Paris  by  wav  of  Beltfort  and  Elsass. 

But  Napoleon  had  thrown  aside  all  tbonzht  of  a  merely  defen- 
sive war.  By  amazing  efforts  he  had  raised  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  few  months  since  hia  arrival 
in  Paris;  and  in  the  opening  of  June  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  FrenchmeJi  were  concentrated  on  the  Sambre  at  Charlc- 
roi,  while  Wellington's  troops  still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line 
of  the  Scheldt  from  Ath  to  Nivelles,  and  Blucher's  on  that  of  the 
Mease  from  Nivelles  to  Liege.  Both  the  allied  armies  hastened 
to  unite  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  their  janction  was  already  imposu- 
ble.  Blucher,  with  eighty  thonsand  men,  was  himself  attacked 
on  the  16th  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  after  a  desparate  contest 
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driven  back  with  terrible  Iobb  upon  Wnvre,  On  th«  same  day 
Ney  with  twcDty  thoasand  men,  aud  an  equal  force  nnder  D'Erloii 
in  reserve,  appeared  before  Quatre  Bras,  where  as  yet  only  ten 
thousand  English  and  the  eame  force  of  Belgian  troops  had  been 
able  to  assemble.  The  Belgians  broke  before  the  charges  of  the 
French  horse ;  bnt  the  dogged  rcsiBtanoe  of  the  English  infantry 
gave  time  for  Wellington  to  brin^  up  oorpa  after  corps,  til!  at  the 
close  of  the  day  Ney  saw  himself  heavily  ontnunibered,  and  with- 
drew baffied  from  the  field.  About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen 
on  either  side  in  this  fierce  engngemeot ;  but  heavy  aa  was  Wel- 
lington's loss,  the  firmness  of  the  English  army  had  already  done 
much  to  foil  Kapoleon's  effort  at  breaking  through  the  line  of  the 
allies.  Blucher'a  retreat,  however,  left  the  English  flank  uncover^ 
ed ;  and  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Pmssians  were  falling 
back  on  Wavre,  Wellington  with  nearly  seventy  thousand  men — 
for  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand — withdrew  in  good  order  upon 
Waterloo,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  French  forces  under  the 
Emperor  himself.  Kapoteon  had  detached  Marshal  Qi-ouohy  with 
thirty  thousand  men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  beaten  Pms- 
sians, while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thonsand  men  he  resolved  to 
bring  Wellington  to  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June 
the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  front 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  high-road  to  Brussels.  Napoleon's 
one  fear  had  been  that  of  a  contmned  retreat.  "  I  have  them !" 
he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  English  line  drawn  np  on  a  low  rise  of 
gronnd  which  stretched  across  the  high-road  from  the  chateau  of 
Hougomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and  straggling  village  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  on  its  left.  He  had  some  grounds  for  his  confidence  of 
snccess.  On  either  side  the  forces  numbered  between  seventy  and 
eighty  thousand  men ;  but  the  French  were  soperior  in  gnus  and 
cavalry,  and  a  large  part  of  Wellington's  force  consisted  of  Belgian 
levies,  who  broke  and  fied  at  the  outset  of  the  fight.  A  fierce  at- 
tack upon  Hougomont  opened  the  battle  at  eleven  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  midday  thnt  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  upon  the  centre 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that  time  bore  the  main  brnnt 
of  the  struggle.  Never  has  greater  courage,  whether  of  attack  or 
endurance,  been  shown  on  any  field  than  was  shown  by  both  com- 
batants at  Waterloo.  The  columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the 
English  foot,  were  hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots 
Greys;  but  the  victorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by 
the  French  cuirassiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  twelve 
thousand  strong,  flung  itself  in  charge  after  charge  on  the  English 
front,  carrying  the  English  guns,  and  sweeping  with  desperate 
bravery  round  the  unbroken  squares  whose  fire  thmned  their  rank!!. 
With  almost  equal  bravery  the  French  columns  of  the  centre  again 
advanced,  wrested  at  last  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  from  their 
opponents,  and  pushed  on  vigorously,  though  in  vain,  under  Ney 
against  the  troops  in  its  rear.  Terrible  as  was  the  English  loss — 
and  many  of  his  regiments  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men 
— Wellington  stubbornly  held  his  groniid ;  while  the  Prussians,  ad- 
vancing as  they  promised  from  Wavre  through  deep  and  mirj 
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foreEt  roada,  were  slowly  gathering  to  hia  Bupport,  disregarding 
the  attack  on  their  rear  by  wliich  Grouchy  strove  to  hold  them 
back  from  the  field.  At  half-past  four  tbeir  advanced  guard  de- 
ployed at  last  from  the  woods;  bat  the  main  body  was  still  far 
behind,  and  Napokon  was  still  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
them  till  their  increasing  masses  forced  him  to  stake  all  ou  a  des- 
perate efibrt  against  the  English  front.  The  Imperial  Guard — his 
only  reserve,  and  which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle — 
was  drawn  up  at  seven  in  two  huge  columns  of  attack.  The  first, 
with  Key  himself  at  its  bead,  swept  all  before  it  as  it  mounted  the 
rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte,  on  which  the  thin  Knglish  line  still  held 
its  ground,  and  ail  but  touched  the  English  front  when  its  mass, 
torn  by  the  tenible  fire  of  musketry  with  which  it  was  received, 
gave  way  before  a  charge  from  the  English  Guards,  The  second, 
three  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same  courage  over  the 
slope  near  Hougomout,  only  to  be  shattered  and  repulsed  in  the 
same  way.  At  the  momenl  when  these  masses,  shattered  but  still 
unconquered,  fell  slowly  and  doggedly  back  down  the  Dstal  rise, 
the  Pnissians  pushed  forward  some  foity  thousand  strong  on  Na- 

Soleon's  right,  their  guns  swept  the  i-oad  to  Cbarleroi,  and  Wel- 
ngton  seized  the  moment  for  a  general  advance.  From  that  mo- 
ment all  was  lost.  Only  the  Old  Ouaid  stood  firm  in  the  wreck 
of  the  French  army ;  and  nothing  but  night  and  exhaustion  check- 
ed the  English  in  their  pnrsuit  of  the  bi'oken  masses  who  hnrried 
from  the  field.  The  Prussian  horse  continued  the  chase  through 
the  night,  and  only  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  some  thirty 
guns,  recrossed  the  Sambre.  Napoleon  himself  fled  hurriedly  to 
Paris,  and  his  second  abdication  was  followed  by  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  into  the  French  capital 
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EPILOGUE. 

Wrrn  the  victory  of  Waterloo  we  reach  a  time  withio  the' 
memory  of  some  now  living,  and  tlio  opentDg  of  a  period  of  our 
liiatory,  the  greatest  indeed  of  all  in  real  importance  and  ioterest, 
but  perhaps  loo  netir  to  ua  as  yet  to  admit  of  a  cool  and  purely 
historical  treatment.  In  a  work  Buch  as  the  preBent,  at  any  rate, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  limit  onrselves  from  this  point  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  moi-e  noteworthy  events  wbiuh  have  occurred  in 
our  political  history  eince  1815. 

The  peace  which  closed  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  left  Biit- 
ain  feverish  and  exhausted.  Of  her  conquests  at  sea  she  retained 
only  Malta  (whose  former  possessors,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  had 
ceased  to  exist),  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  French  colony  of  Mauritius,  and  a  few  West  India  isl- 
ands. On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  and 
of  the  debt,  which  now  reached  eight  hundi-ed  millions,  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  general  distress  of  the  country.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  English  industry  for  a  time  ran  ahead  of  the  world's 
demands;  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  were  glutted  with 
unsalable  goods,  and  mills  and  manufactories  wei'e  brought  to  a 
standstill.  The  scai'city  caused  by  a  series  of  bad  harvests  was 
intensified  by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the  landowners  in  Parlia- 
ment. Conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  English  agriculture  was 
merely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  high  price  of  com  produced 
by  the  war,  they  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  in  1815  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn  till  wheat  had  reached  famine  prices.  So- 
ciety, too,  was  disturbed  by  the  great  changes  of  employment  con- 
sequent on  a  sudden  return  to  peace  aftertwenty  years  of  war,  and 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  immense  forces  employed  at  sea  and  on 
land.  The  movement  against  machinery,  which  had  been  put  down 
in  1812,  revived  in  the  formidable  riots  of  the  Luddites,  and  the 
distress  of  the  rural  poor  brought  about  a  rapid  increase  of  crime. 
The  steady  opposition  too  of  the  Administration,  in  which  Lord 
Castle  re  agVs  influence  was  now  supreme,  to  any  project  of  polit- 
ical progress  created  a  dangerous  irritation  which  brought  to  the 
front  men  whose  demand  of  a  "radical  reform  "in  English  insti- 
tutions won  them  the  name  of  Radicals,  and  drove  more  violent 
agitators  into  treasonable  disaffection  and  silly  plots.  In  1819 
the  breaking  up  by  military  force  of  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a,  reform  in  Parliament,  in- 
creased the  unpopularity  of  the  Government;  and  a  plot  of  some 
desperate  men,  with  Arthur  Thistlewood  at  their  head,  for  the  bb- 
sassination  of  the  whole  Ministry,  which  is  known  as  the  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy  (1820),  threw  light  on  the  violent  temper  which 
was  springing  up  among  its  more  extreme  opponents^    The  dealli 
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of  George  the  Tbii'd  in  1820,  and  tlie  accession  ofhia  son  the  Prince    efiumc 
Regeot  as  George  the  Fourth,  only  added  to  the  general  disturb-       1^5 
ance  of  men's  miuds.     The  new  King  had  long  since  forsaken  his       »*T8 
wife  and  privately  charged  her  with  infidelity;  his  first  act  on 
mounting  the  throDO  was  to  renew  his  accusations  against  her,  and 
to  lay  before  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage 
with  him.     The  public  agitation  which  followed  on  this  step  at 
last  forced  the  Ministry  to  abandon  the  hilt,  but  the  shame  of  the 
n-oyal  family  and  the  unpopularity  of  tho  King  increased  the  gen- 
eral discontent  of  the  country. 

The  real  danger  to  public  oi-der,  however,  lay  only  in  the  blind  Cuuuu 
opposition  to  all  political  change  which  confused  wise  and  moder- 
ate projects  of  reform  with  projeols  of  revolution;  and  in  1822  the. 
i^uicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  now  become  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  to  whom  this  opposition  was  ntainly  due,  put  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  mere  resistance.  Canning  became  FoiL-ign 
Secretary  in  Castlereagh's  place,  and  with  Canning  returned  the 
earlier  and  progressive  policy  of  William  Pitt,  Abroad,  his  first  1 
act  was  to  break  with  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  as  it  called  itself,  f 
which  the  Continental  courts  had  formed  after  the  overthrow  of  f 
Napoleon  for  the  repression  of  revolutionary  or  liberal  movements  I 
in  their  kingdoms,  and  whose  despotic  policy  had  driven  Naples,  ' 
Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1620  into  revolt.  Canning  asseited  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  Btates, 
a  principle  he  enforced  by  sending  troops  in  1626  to  defend  Port- 
nsal  from  Spanish  intervention,  while  he  recognized  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Mexico  as  independent 
states.  At  home  his  influence  was  seen  in  the  new  strength  gain- 
ed by  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  passing 
of  a  bill  for  giving  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  182S.  With  the  entrj  of  his  friend,  Mr,  Huskisson, 
into  office  in  1823  began  a  commercial  policy  which  was  founded 
on  s  conviction  of  the  benefits  derived  from  freedom  of  trade,  and 
which  brought  about  at  a  later  time  tho  repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawa 
The  new  drift  of  public  policy  produced  a  division  among  the  Min- 
isters which  showed  itself  openly  at  Xiord  Liverpoors  death  in 
1827.  Canning  became  Fii-st  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  tho  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him ;  and  four  months 
after  the  formation  of  Canning's  Ministry  it  was  broken  up  by  his 
death.  A  temporary  Ministry  formed  under  Lord  Goderich  on  Can- 
ning's principles  was  at  once  weakened  by  the  position  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  had  now  lasted  some 
years  in  spite  of  Canning's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  and  the 
dispatch  of  an  Egyptian  expedition  with  orders  to  devastate  the 
Morca  and  carry  off  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  forced  England, 
France,  and  Russia  to  interfere.  In  1827  their  united  fleet  under 
Admiral  Codrington  attacked  and  destroyed  that  of  Egypt  in  the 
bay  of  Navarino ;  bnt  the  blow  at  Turkey  was  disapproved  by 
English  opinion,  and  the  Ministry,  already  wanting  in  Parlia- 
mentary strength,  was  driven  to  resign  (1826). 
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The  formation  of  a  pnreljf  Tory  Ministry  fay  the  Duke  of  ■Wel- 
lington, with  Ml'.  Feel  for  its  principal  support  iu  the  Commons, 
was  generaliy  looked  on  as  a  promise  of  utter  reaistance  to  nil 
further  progress.  But  the  state  of  Ireland,  where  a  "Catholic 
Association"  formed  hy  Daniel  O'Connell  msiintained  a  growing 
agitation,  had  now  reac:hed  a  point  when  the  English  Miniatiy  had 
to  choose  between  concession  and  civil  war.  The  Duke  gave  way, 
and  brought  in  a  bill  which,  like  that  designed  by  Filt,  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  high- 
est posts,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  in  1829  by  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  threw  the  Tory 
party  into  confusion ;  while  the  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
suddenly  revived  with  a  strength  it  had  never  known  befoi-e  by  a 
Revolution  in  France  in  1830,  which  drove  Charles  the  Tenth  from 
the  throne  and  called  his  cousin,  I^ouis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  reign  as  a  Constitutional  King.  William  the  Fouiih,  who 
sncceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  the 
Fourth,  at  this  moment  (1830)  was  favorable  to  the  demand  of 
Reform,  but  Wellington  refused  all  concession.  The  I'efuii.'Ll  drove 
him  from  office;  and  for  the  first  time  iu  twenty  years  the  Whigs 
saw  themselves  again  in  power  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey. 
A  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  took  away  the  right  of 
representation  fi'om  fifty-six  decayed  or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the 
143  members  they  returned  to  counties  or  lai^e  towns  which  as 
yet  sent  do  membei's  to  Parliament,  established  a  £10  household- 
er qualification  for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  extended  the  county 
franchise  to  IcaseJiolders  and  copy-holders,  was  liiid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1831.  On  its  defeat  the  Ministry  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  at  once  passed  the  bill,  and  so  terri- 
ble was  the  agitation  produced  by  its  rejection  by  the  Lords,  that 
on  its  subsequent  rein t rod uction  the  Peers  who  opposed  it  with- 
drew and  sntTered  it  to  become  law  (June  7, 1832).  The  Reform- 
ed Parliament  which  met  in  1833  did  much  by  the  violcuce  and 
inexperience  of  many  of  its  new  members,  and  especially  by  the 
conduct  of  O'Counell,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  reaction  in  the  coon- 
try.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  1834  the  Ministry  was 
reconstituted  under  tlie  leadership  of  Viscount  Melbourne;  and 
though  thia  administration  was  soon  dismissed  by  the  King, 
whose  syrapathies  had  now  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  a  Ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  (No- 
vember, 1834 — April,  183G),  a  genei-al  election  again  returned  a 
Whig  Parliament,  and  replacedXord  Melbourne  in  office.  Weak- 
ened as  it  was  by  the  growing  change  of  political  feeling  thraugh- 
ont  the  country,  no  Ministry  has  ever  wrought  greater  and  more 
beneficial  changes  than  the  whig  Ministry  under  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Melbourne  during  its  ten  years  of  rule  from  1831  to  1841. 
In  1833  the  system  of  slavery  which  still  existed  in  the  British 
coioniea,  though  the  Slave-trade  was  suppressed,  was  abolished  at 
a  cost  of  twenty  millions;  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  B^st 
India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open  to  all  merchants.     In  1834  the  growing  evil  of  pauperism  WM 
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checked  by  tbe  enactment  of  a  New  Poor  Lan'.  In  1835  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Act  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  those 
rights  of  self-government  of  which  tbey  had  been  deprived  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  1836  saw  the  passing  of  the  General  Reg- 
istration Act,  while  the  conatant  quarrels  over  tithe  were  reme- 
died by  the  Act  for  Tithe  Commutation,  and  one  of  the  grievances 
of  Dissenters  redressed  by  a  measure  which  allowed  civil  mar- 
riage, A  system  of  national  education,  begun  in  1834  by  a  small 
anuual  grant  toward  the  erection  of  schools,  was  developed  in 
1889  by  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  ed- 
ucational purposes  and  by  the  steady  increase  of  educational 
grants. 

Great,  however,  as  those  measures  were,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  grew  steadily  year  by  year.  Ireland,  where  O'Con- 
iiell  maintained  an  incessant  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
coald  only  be  held  down  by  Coercion  Acts.  In  spite  of  the  impulse 
given  to  trade  by  the  system  of  steam  communication  which  be- 
gan with  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
in  1830,  the  country  still  suffered  from  distress;  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  poorer  classes  gave  rise  in  1839  to  riotous  demands 
for  "  the  People's  Ch alter,"  including  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  abolition 
of  all  property  qualification  for  members,  and  payment  for  their 
services.  In  Canada  a  quarrel  between  the  two  districts  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  was  suffered  through  mismana<^ement  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  revolt.  The  vigorous  but  meddlesome  way  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston,  a  disciple  of  Canning,  carried  out  that 
statesman's  forci^u  policy,  supporting  Donna  Maris  as  sovereign 
in  Portugal  and  iBaoella  as  Queen  in  Spain  against  claimants  of 
more  absolutist  tendencies  by  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  France 
and  the  two  countries  of  the  Peniuaula,  and  forcing  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  withdraw  from  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the 
bombardment  ot  Acre  iu  1840,  created  general  uneasiness;  while 
the  public  conscience  was  wounded  by  a  war  with  China  in  1839, 
on  its  refusal  to  allow  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  its  dominions. 
A  more  terrible  blow  was  given  to  the  Ministry  by  events  in  In- 
dia; where  the  occupation  of  Cabul  in  1839  ended  two  years  later 
in  a  general  revolt  of  the  Affghans  and  in  the  loss  of  a  British  af-my 
in  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  strength  of  the  Government  was  restored 
for  a  time  by  the  death  of  "William  the  Fourth  in  183T,  and  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ended  the  tinion  of 
England  and  Hanover  under  the  same  sovereigns, the  latter  state 
passing  to  the  next  male  heir,  Eniest,Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
theWhi"  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons  passed  steadily  away,  and 
a  general  election  in  1841  gave  their  opponents,  who  now  took  the 
name  of  Conservatives,  a  majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  inembers. 
The  general  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  which  followed  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  en- 
abled him  to  deal  vigorously  with  two  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  most  hampered  his  pradecessors.     The  disorder  of  the  public 
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fiaanceswas  repaired  b^  the  repeal  of  ahostofnppreBaiveanclnse 
leas  duties  and  by  the  imposition  of  ao  Income  Tax.  Id  Ireland 
O'CoDnell  was  charged  with  sedition  and  convicted,  and  thoagh 
flubseqnently  released  from  prison  on  appeal  to  the  Hoosa  of 
Lords,  his  influence  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ered. Peace  was  made  with  China  b^  a  treaty  which  threw  opea 
some  of  its  ports  to  traders  of  all  nations ;  and  in  India  the  diaaa- 
ter  of  Oabnl  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  Oenen^  Pollock 
which  penetrated  victoriously  to  the  capital  of  that  country  in 
1842.  The  shock,  however,  to  the  English  power  brought  about 
fresh  struggles  for  supremacy  with  uie  natives,  and  especially 
with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  crushed  for  the  time  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon  (1845  and  1846),  and 
the  province  of  Scinde  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Successful  as  it  proved  itself  abroad,  the  Conservative  Govern' 
meat  encountered  unexpected  difficulties  at  home.  From  the  en- 
Bctmeot  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1616  a  dispute  had  constantly  gone 
on  between  those  who  advocated  these  and  similar  measures  aa 
a  protectiou  to  native  industry  and  those  who,  viewing  them  aa 
simply  laying  a  tax  on  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, claimed  entire  freedom  of  trade  with  the  world.  In  183S 
an  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  been  formed  to  enforce  the  viewa 
of  the  advocates  of  free  trade ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  the 
alarm  of  the  farmers  and  landowners  at  its  action  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  give  so  vigorous  a  support  to  Sir  Robeit  Peel. 
But  though  Peel  entered  office  pledged  to  protective  meaanres, 
his  own  mind  was  slowly  veering  round  to  a  conviction  of  their 
iuexpediencv ;  and  in  1 846  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Irelaud 
and  of  the  oarvest  in  England  foreed  bim  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  bill  passed,  but  the  resentment 
of  his  own  pai-ty  soon  drove  him  from  office ;  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  John  Russell  which  remained 
in  power  till  1852.  The  first  work  of  this  Ministry  was  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  free  trade  into  every  department  of  British  com- 
merce ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  maxim  of  the  League,  to 
"  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  aud  aell  in  the  dearest,"  has  been 
accepted  as  the  law  of  our  commercial  policy.  Other  events  were 
few.  The  general  overthrow  of  the  Continental  monarchs  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  found  faint  echoes  in  a  feeble  rising  in  Ireland 
under  Smith  O'Brien  which  was  easily  suppressed  by  a  few  police- 
men, and  in  a  demonstration  of  the  Chartists  in  London  which 
passed  off  without  further  disturbance.  A  fresh  war  with  the 
Sikhs  in  1848  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Goojerat  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Punjaub. 
The  long  peace  which  Lad  been  maintained  between  the  Euro- 
lan  powers  since  the  treaties  of  1816  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
a  1B62  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  displaced  bv  a 
short  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  under  LordDerby;  but 
a  union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  Free-Trade  followers  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  restored  them  to  office  in  the  beginning  of  18S3.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  head  of  the  new  administration,  was  at  ooce  oom- 
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pelled  to  resist  the  atteinpts  of  Russia  to  force  on  Turkey  a  hu- 
miliating treaty;  and  in  1864  Eagland  allied  herself  with  Lonis 
Napoleon,  who  had  •Jt^olared  himself  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
resist  the  invaaioo  of  the  Dannbian  Principalities  by  a  Russian 
array.  The  army  was  withdrawn;  but  in  September  the  allied 
force  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  victory  at 
the  river  Alma  undertook  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  gamson, 
however,  soon  proved  as  strong  as  the  besiegers,  and  as  fresh  Rus- 
Bian  forces  reached  the  Crimea  the  Allies  fonnd  themselves  be- 
sieged in  their  turn.  An  attack  on  the  English  position  at  Inker- 
mann  on  November  the  6th  was  repulsed  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
division ;  bnt  winter  proved  more  terrible  than  the  Russian  sword, 
and  the  English  force  wasted  away  with  cold  or  disease.  The 
public  indignation  at  its  sufferings  forced  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
from  office  in  the  opening  of  1856 ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  became 
Premier  with  a  Ministry  which  included  those  membera  of  the  last 
administration  who  were  held  to  be  most  in  earnest  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  the  war.  After  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  Allies  at  last 
became  mastei-s  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  and  Russia,  spent  with 
the  strife,  consented  in  1866  to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The  military 
reputation  of  England  had  fallen  low  during  the  struggle,  and  to 
this  cause  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Bengal,  which  quick- 
ly followed  in  1857,  may  partly  be  attriouted.  Russian  intrigues, 
Moslem  fanaticism,  resentment  at  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oude  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  a  &natioal  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Hindoos  that  the  English  Government  had  resolved  to  make 
them  Christians  by  forcing  them  to  lose  their  caste,  have  all  been 
assigned  as  causes  of  an  outbreak  which  still  remains  mysterious. 
A  mutiny  at  Meernt  in  May,  1857,  w8«  followed  by  the  seizure  of 
Delhi,  where  the  native  king  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  of  Hin- 
dostau,  by  a  fresh  mutiny  an^  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Cawn- 
pore,  bythe  rising  of  Oude  and  the  siege  of  the  Reeidcncv  at  Luck- 
now.  The  nuni£er  of  English  troops  in  India  was  small,  and  for 
the  moment  all  Eastern  and  Central  Hindostan  seemed  lost ;  bnt 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjaub  remained  untouched,  and  the 
English  in  Bengal  and  Oude  not  only  held  their  ground,  bnt  march- 
ed Bpon  Delhi,  and  in  September  took  the  town  by  storm.  Two 
months  later  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell relieved  Lucknow,  which  had  been  saved  till  now  by  the  ho- 
roio  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  with  a  handful  of  troops,  and 
cleared  Oude  of  the  mutineers.  The  anppression  of  the  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  government  of  India,  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  1868  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown;  the  Qaeen  being 
formally  proclaimed  its  sovereign,  and  the  Governor-Glen  era  1  be- 
coming ber  Viceroy. 

The  credit  whicn  Lord  Palmerston  won  during  the  struggle 
with  Russia  and  the  Sepoys  was  shaken  by  his  conduct  in  propos- 
ing an  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  conspiracies,  in  1B6B,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  the  Third, 
which  was  believed  to  have  originated  on  English  ground.  The 
violent  language  of  the  French  army  brought  about  a  movement 
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for  the  onlistment  of  &  volunteer  force,  which  bood  reached  a  ban 
dred  and  fiftjr  thousand  men ;  and  bo  great  was  the  irritation  it 
caused  that  the  bill,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  introduced 
in  deference  to  the  demands  of  France,  was  rejected  hy  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Derby  again  became  Prime  Minister  for  a 
few  months;  but  a  fresh  election  in  1859  brought  back  Lord  Pair 
merston,  whose  Ministry  lasted  till  his  death  in  1865.  At  home 
his  policy  was  one  of  pnre  inaction ;  and  his  whole  enei^^  waa 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  English  neutrality  in  five  great 
strifes  which  distracted  not  onl^  Enrope,  bnt  the  ilfew  World :  a 
wai-  between  France  and  Austna  in  1B50,  which  ended  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  a  civil  war  in  America,  which  began 
with  the  BGcessiou  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861,  and  ended  four 
years  later  in  their  subjugation ;  an  insurrection  ofPoland  in  1863; 
an  attack  of  France  npon  Mexico,  and  of  Austria  and  Prasaia  upon 
Denmaik  in  1864.  The  American  war,  by  its  interference  with 
the  snpply  of  cotton,  reduced  Lanoashire  to  distress;  while  the  fit- 
ting out  of  piratical  cniigere  in  English  harbors  in  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  gave  America  just  grounds  for  an  irrita- 
tion which  was  only  allayed  at  a  far  later  time.  Peace,  however, 
was  successfully  preserved;  and  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  pursued  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death  by  his  successor,  Lord 
Russell,  who  remained  neutral  during  the  brief  but  decisive  con- 
filct  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  IB60  which  transferred  to  the 
former  the  headship  of  Germany. 

With  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  passed  away  the  policy  of  po- 
litical inaction  which  had  distinguished  his  rule.  Lord  Russell  had 
long  striven  to  bring  about  a  further  reform  of  Parliament ;  and 
in  1866  he  lud  a  bill  for  that  purpose  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  rejection  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Min- 
istry. Lord  Derby,  who  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr, 
Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  found  himself,  how- 
ever, driven  to  introduce,  in  1867,  a  Reform  Bill  of  a  &r  more  sweep- 
ing character  than  that  which  had  failed  in  Lord  Russell's  hands. 
By  this  measure,  which  passed  in  Angust,  1867,  the  borough  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  all  rate-payers,  as  well  as  to  lodgers  occa- 
pying  rooms  of  the  annual  value  of  £10;  the  county  fianchiae  was 
reduced  to  £12 ;  thirty-three  members  were  withdrawn  from  En- 
glish boroughs,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  transferred  to  English 
counties,  and  the  rest  assigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I^rge. 
nnnnbers  of  the  working  classes  were  thns  added  to  the  constitu- 
encies; and  the  indirect  cSect  of  this  great  measure  was  at  once 
seen  in  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  Parliament  which  assembled 
after  the  new  elections  in  1868.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  become 
Prime  Minister  on  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Derby,  retired  quietly 
on  finding  that  a  Liberal  majority  of  over  one  hundred  members 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  nt  the  head  of  a  Ministry  whion  for  the 
first  time  included  every  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  snoces- 
sioD  of  great  measures  proved  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  new 
administration.    Its  first  work  was  with  Ireland,  whose  chronic 
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discontent  it  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  1B69,  and  by  a  Land 
Bill  which  established  a  sort  of  tenant-right  in  every  part  of  the 
conntry  in  1870.  The  claims  of  the  Non -conformists  were  met  in 
1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  chorch-rates,  and  in  1871  by 
the  abolition  of  all  religious  testa  for  admission  to  offices  or  de- 
grees in  the  universities.  Important  reforms  were  undertaken  in 
the  management  of  the  navy ;  and  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  was  carried  into  efiect  after  the  system  of  pro- 
motion to  its  command  by  purchase  had  been  put  an  end  to.  In 
1870  the  question  of  national  education  was  furthered  by  a  bill 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  every 
dutrict,  and  for  their  support  by  means  of  local  rates.  In  1871  a 
fresh  step  in  Parliamentary  reform  was  made  by  the  paBsiD|;  of  a 
measnre  which  enabled  the  votes  of  electors  to  be  given  in  se- 
cret by  means  of  the  ballot.  The  greatness  and  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  however,  produced  so  rapid  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
oonstitnencies  that  on  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  foi' 
organizing  the  higher  education  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  him- 
seu  forced,  in  1874,  to  consult  public  opinion  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  return  of  a  Conservative  majority  of  near- 
ly seventy  members  was  necessarily  followed  by  his  retirement 
from  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  becoming  First  Minister  of  ths 
Crown. 
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ward miubeih,  889;  AT. 

thalt  revolts  asalnu  har,  BM,  3M. 

their  relation*  with  Mbit  Stnart, 
881,  SMv 

decline  ot  their  faith,  408,  *0». 

panacntloD  ol  them,  ill. 

tbiAr  atUtnde  dnrlntf  tbe  relgna 
ot  Ellrabeth  and  Jamea  the 
Firat,  MT,  410. 

Charles  the  Ptrtt'a  pollcj  toward 
them,  498, 4SI, 

exclodcd  from  tbe  Fatliament 

thcdr  bopee  Id  Cbarles  the  Sec- 

thelr  poll  t^n  In  Ireland.  Hi. 
atmEgla  for  tbelt  emaucipatlon, 

^to  Slrmt  coniplracj,  TH. 
laTandlah,  tamllT  of,  ilse  ot  I 


Chuin  tha  nrtb,  the  BmpBor, 
hla  poller  toward  Heon  tha 
Slgblk,3U. 
Gharlei  the  Sixth  of  Trance,  KDl 
Charles  the  Tenth  ot  Fianoe,  ph 

(Aarlea  (he  FInt  of  Bneland: 
tha  proposal  abunt  hi*  Duniajn 

his  oandDct  toward  the  Cathi>- 

Ilea,  tBt,  481. 
hla  ilaw  otparllanwnts.  4SS. 
bl>  dehnse  of  BucklnEliam,  4S8 : 

•H  Bucklogbam,  miol/I^ai. 

•n  nullameDta. 
hla  llnanctal  poll^,  EOS. 

atlempta  to  arrest  Bie  membeir, 
and  eUtet  of  his  attempt,  KN^ 

raltea  atandard  at  Nattinghan, 

bis  iotiicnan  after  Naeebj,  MI, 

ad  death,  CBB. 


ImparUtica  of  his  time,  D88,  OBI. 
hli  itndT  ofphjflcal  ■c]eUGe,Nt. 
hla  vladlcUte  demanda,  OO,  804. 
hla  poller  about  the  Act  of  Dni- 

formltr,  «M,  «0& 
hla  character,  818,  SIS. 
hla  fnellng  about  Boman  Cathol- 


IV 


hlsanpportotW 
WI. 

ni.' 


uUie  Third, 
a  career,  301- 


Cedt.n'lUlam; .^ 

Cedl,  Bnbait,  BIhabaih'a  apMCh 
to,4H. 
eS^t  of  his  death,  480. 48t 
Cecil,  the  Bvangelical.IlO, 
Cedd,  blB  ilalt  lo  Chad,  SO. 
"----lue,  King  of  WesMI, '" 


la  Olfa  tn  S 


CealwDlt  Eing  of  Nurthnmbri 


Cefton  raialued  bj  BogliDd  at 

Peace  ot  Amiens,  lit. 
Chad.  St.,  hla  nUstan  to  tbe  Uer- 

hla  death,  81. 
Chalcondjliu  lecton*  at  Oxioei, 

Chancerr,  CfRirt  a(  In  ralga  oflCd- 

ward  the  First.  193. 
relbrnwd  b;  Cromwell,  KTl 
Charles  the  Oreat,   bis   atrnggle 

with  oin,  T8. 
Charles  tbe  Eitth,  ttie  Emperor 


Imparor, 
0,881. 


bls^l        ..  .     . 

wllh  that  of  Junes  the  Second, 
it. 
bla    relntloni   with    Lewis   tha 
Fiiarteenth,  811. 813. 
Cbarles  Sdward,  the  ToDDC  Pn- 
teader,hlelii(nrrcct1onaniiui 
Oeone  tbe  Second,  ns^ns. 
Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  119. 
of  London,  120. 
the  Great,  U1-1S4. 
the  Forest,  va. 
Cbitean  Oatflard,  Its  Importance  to 
Richard  the  First,  140;  141. 
SDd  EogUA  blatorj,  14*. 
ChalharnTBarl  at,  ttCeet  at  Pill's 
taklnK  the  title,  TS8. 
hti  I11uesi,a. 
taXeg  up  Pullamenlanr  rebnn, 

deplores  the  attack  do  the  Bos- 
ton tea-sblpe,  I«0. 
hla    tacaanrfis    for   coaclllalJiiK 


hla  plan  ofParllamentarr  rsfbnn 
IM I  *■  alao  rill,  wmian,  tb 

Chaucer,  his  Bogllsb,  ms. 


hla  exceptions]  position,  M 


Thsiler.ltf  stlnsUoIhBl. 
DaiMS  driteu  ftom,  84. 
entered  b;  William  the  Conqatt- 


C,ooj;lc 


Cboter,  Kul  ot  n    .  . 
Heun  ihs  Tblrd,  1««. 
Choatorfleld,  Lnrd,  T6S,  T« 
tall  Istlen,  TUT. 


It  th«  Banntt,  C>thgriii(!>a 

imI  to :  ««  CfttWiiit  or  Ar- 


Cblcheitsr,  Bigbop  of,  bl>  ralitlona 
witb  DC  UuntDnt,  IBD. 

CUchnler,  8Ir  Arthur,  bli  rale  In 
Ireland,  on. 

CbUllngworlb,  till  dtDDncUtloDii 
at  perKcaiion,  use,  BM. 

Cfalna,  inslj_  wlLh,  800. 


Cllffard,  Lord,  In  Henr*  tba  Hxth'i 
1  lime,  bis  ureer,  «it. 

,       In  Clitrin  ihe  Seemid'a  timo,  bl> 
iban  In  the  TmtT  of  DoTar, 

«n. 

big  uItIc*  tbaat  nuponding  paj- 


Chlna.lrmlT  wllh.Bi 
ChliairjofFrotoaarl 


Uia  Nurihern  naUoniirha  u 
toSiTeUDd,4«. 
Introduction  ot  Into  EbEland, 

CbroLicIe,  tbe  EDgllah,  ■*  an  an- 

thfirtiy,*4,T0,n. 

tn  ^lIied'B  relni.SS,  84,  M,  110. 

Cbanb   of  EDElnDil   founded  b; 

Tbeodore  o!  Tarana,  CD. 

leforraed  br  William  and  I^n- 

reprueniatlon  ot,  la  PaiUunent, 

deirradatlan  ot.  In  tOnrCmntb  and 

dneentbcenlnrtecMO. 
itspoaltliin  tromtlinaorEdirard 

Ibe  Fimrlh  to  that  ot  Ellia- 

betb.  809.  SM. 
attlcnde  of  lla  laadoia  toward  the 

KewLBiirnliig.gSI. 
BnamuB't  attllitde  toward,  SM, 

aw. 

More'B,  tBO-SSS. 

Tbomaa  CrDmwall'ii.  ftU-SU. 

BlizRbetb'^  E8i  M 

— imwell'a, 


Clin.  Robart,  his  rlaa,  ISl. 
bl*  aariT  battlaa,  TV,  TO. 
hehw  nn  U  a  aaat  In  Parllamant 

bia  reflHma  In  India,  T4B. 

ittllade  loirird  blm  taken  bj  thi 

Hooaa  of  Communa,  TM. 

ClnMer-aaTcn,  Convention  at,  Tit. 

PItt'an)«cLlDnorit,ni. 
Cnnl,  eoniea  to  tbo  tbrooe,  H. 

ble  letter  from  BoDU,  n. 
bla  lavn,  M. 
bla  death,  >T. 
Colti,  hli  argnment  tor  Cbrlatlanlt; 

Cohe.'Hr.,  of  Norlblk,  bla  Ursa' 

Cake,  BlrEiiward,lila  rererancsruc 
Ia«,4T«. 
hla  deatb,  SM. 
CalemiD,  bla  lettara  abont  tbe  Pup- 
lib  Plot,  m. 
Colepapper,  hia   dsnnndatloa    of 
monopnllata,  B0«, 
laavaa  ParlUmenl  alter  tbe  Hnll 
affair,  Ul. 
Colet,  Dean,  bla  eicepllonal  poal- 
tlon,  SIf. 

(1»41& 


Jobn,     Bonderland'i 


oiigb,I>i 
linrl,%la  pt 


lis. 


naUtntiona  of,  IM. 


I     bla  aeiiDon*,  !19,  S»,  SH. 

'  Colman,  hla  cant««  with  WilMlh, 

M. 
IColo|nie,nnlTeraltTof,ItarelatlonB 
I         wltb  Oxibrd,  114, 
I  Colnmba  (onnda  tbe  monaateiT  of 

Iona.M. 
'     bla  anUiorftr  appwled  to,  ••. 
I  Colnmban.an  Iriah  mlaglonarr,  GR. 
I     effect  ofbla  wurk  In  England,  A, 
'  ColnmbnadlacoTera  Ilia  New  World, 

CommlH*,  Philip  dB,hlaeic«pt]on- 

amlHloD,  donit  or  High,  Ita  eT- 
(Kt,WI. 


Cconnne,  riae  oC  no, 
Compaalea,  LIverj,  Ik. 

Combtun,  Blahnp,  hla   inepfflalon 
from  bla  ofDce^MS. 
hla  Eiippon  of  mitiam'a  clalmi^ 

Comyn,  ^obn,  Bdward'a  vow  to 
arenge  hie  mnrdeii  MB. 

Connecticut:  a«  Warwick,  Earl  oL 

Conventicle  Act,  paaalnic  ot  tOR. 

Con  van  Uou,  tbe.  In  1U£ 
lla  attltnda  toward  Charlea  the 
Second,  WB-4011. 

Convocation,  allentlnir  ot  bi  Hnir 
tbe  Elebth,  SM. 
It  dra¥ra  op  AMIclai  of  Sslisliin, 

Cooper,  ABhleVi  returned  to  Bare- 
bune'B  Parliament,  BSO. 
onpoaea  Richard  Cromwell,  SSt. 
advitea  tbe  reeloratlon  ot  tbe  ex- 
pelled iaeniberB,{81. 
made  Lord  Aable;  and  Chanoel- 
lorof  Bicbeqner.OM;  mkAA- 
IST,  Lord,  eiiafteahnrr.  Lord. 
Coote,  BIr  Kfre,  TM,  TIT. 
Cope,  Sir  JbhD,  In  1145,  n4. 
Copemlcda,  effect  of  hie  dlacoTCilaa, 

CordoT^tba  leamlns  broDCbtfhnn, 
In  tbe  twelfth  and  thlttMnth 


Lawa,  repeal  of.  8t 
Coniewalla,  John,  ot:  reign  of  Bd- 

ward  tbe  Third,  tsa. 
Cornwall,  effect  on,  of  vlctorv  of 
Deorham,  lU. 
Ita  uceptlonol  poaltlan.EU. 
Cornwall,  RIctaard,  Earl  of;  riM* 
Bsalnat  Henrr  Ihe  Third,  ITS. 
aCttiade  ot,  In  clill  wan,  ib. 
lacaptored  It  battle  of  Lewea,  160. 
Comwallla,  Lord,  hla    defeat   In 
America,  Xta. 
hla  mle  In  Ireland,  TTl. 
Cotentln,  eonqueat  or,  101. 
Cotton.  opi>nealoD  of,  EH. 
Council,  Xt  Qreat,  Ift4-1M. 
{the  RothU  Ordlnancea  or,  US. 
IncteaHd  power  at;  under  Ed- 
ward tbe  FoDrth  J08. 
Country  Parly,  ihe,  Poimation  ot, 

ConrtenaT,  blahop  and  arebblebr 


Clare I 


111  1ST. 

of  the  eountrv  In  eulv 
part  of  Charlea  the  F]nii 
nlirn.BOB. 

made  Cfaancellor,  eOC 

ble  rorallam,  ib. 

inexeala  amendmenta  In  Act  of 
^Ifbrmltv.tOa. 

hla  fall,  eia. 

hla  Qlegul 


la  QleEUl  pKKl 
alaoBrde. 


laud  by  Tjreonnell,  OH.  I 

Inlrlgneawlth  Jsmee,  on. 

Oaikaon,  Thnmaa,  tbe  aympatby  I 
ot  tbe  HethodlaU  with  him,  i 
Til. 

Clandlna,  Emperor:  ata  Britain,  Ro- 
man'conqneat  ol. 

Clement  the  Fonrth,  hla  Mendahip 
for  Botnr  Bacon,  IM,  100. 


formed,  ua. 
ita  aariy  ilmldttr.  It. 
tirtx  oMta  petlllonB.  MO. 
Ita  atrngglea  with  John  ofQannt, 

ita  deEeneracf  under  tha  Idncaa- 

trlana,Wl,<^ 
nalrtctlon  of  tbe  rlsht  of  election 

tolLtSO. 
luaIlItndelnlBS0,B4«. 
Ita  poaltlon  In  Ellaabeth'a  relfn, 

lu  WItllam  tbe  Third'a  reign,  <TS, 

ST4. 
Ita  teJatlona  with  Walpole,  101- 

iia. 
lla  condition  In  time  of  elder  Pitt, 

Tll,rai- 
qaeetlan  or  Ita  retOnn,  TSS,  TM, 

1BT,  IM,  TOR,  801:  aai  aleo  PllC, 

Wllhea,  Cbaltaam,  Bnrdett. 
Cammonwealtta,  the  Eogltab,  DH- 


1101% 


it  Exeter,  hie  InmrrOO- 

1  eiecnUon^  904. 

he  Scotch,  algnlng  ot,  la 


abollabed  In  Bcolland,  lit. 
Coventry,  Sir  WUIIam,  belpa  to  lead 

the  eonnlry  party,  DM. 
Coverdala,  Mliea,  revlaaa  the  tnuw- 
la(loaortbeBlble,Bt8. 
efllHt  of  hla  tranelatkin ;  aea  En- 
glandjLlIeratnre  or. 
Cornier,  WUUani,  made  Lord  Eeeii- 

er,«8T. 
CrafLamen,  rtaa  ol^  tU. 
their  irnllda.llS-llB. 
Cranflcid,  Earl  of  Hlddleeei,  hU 

dlemlnal,tBO. 
Cranmer,   Thomaa,  hl>   propoaal 
aboni  tbe  nnlTeralt)ea,M: 
bla  apptriniinent  to  Canterbtnii 


t'.ooj;lc 


»  allar  Biz  AiUcJm  Ai 


anSBlod,  SO. 


HmT  of  hU  flnt  Mtcmpt  to  iMTe 

EngluuLMS. 
hl<  MCODd  thirat  of  huTlDg  It, 

Wlui  Uaraton  Kcnr,  031, »». 
b<«  earlj  cuesr,  BM. 
ornuIiM  tbe  IronBldn,  EBS-S41. 
hki  altEUids  towkid  Lhe  Praiby- 

hU  put  In  l3i»  dlaouali 

tween  Intan  and  ths  KIuk,  mi. 
hli    iktoriw  ubIdm  royuliU, 


tb«Ir  rale,  W-n. 

tkll  of  Uiclr  pomr,  9T. 

the;  luTsds  Bnzluid  nsdet  Sws- 

bHataa  to  1mt«  KigUad  bjVil- 

iDTidOD  oE;  nablcd  b;  William, 

Diiiilal,'tbe  Doet,  ML 
DarcT,  Lonl  Inmrtinit 

Benrr  tbe  Kiriilti,  L  _. . 
Dainler :  «■  Harf  acavt. 
DutniDiiU,  Lord,  loUifeMa  wllli 

rld!oma1ee,nbeIIIOD  and  death 
otlM. 


Doter,  Treatr  ot  m. 

Snka,  Bti  Frand),  blaeulj  carea^ 

hli  check'  to  Ihs  Arnuda,  tO. 

hit  Dual  dettaCorit,  4n. 

hla  Tinran  roDTid  tbe  world,  ttL 
I>roKbeda,  Masucn  ot,  sea. 
Diyiuii,  hla  tIsw  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Triple  AUtauca, 


In  niga  ot    Dninoiijit 


id  the  Klai;, 
__.  .lee  agf'— ' 

tnppteraaa  the  matlnj  oC  tbe 

tnx>pB,DaT. 
hla  wan  In  Ireland  and  SooUand, 

WB-Ml. 
hledlaaolotloaoriba  Bnmp,Wl. 
hla  Protectorate,  IMB-I>n. 
hi*  death,  en. 
elhct  or  hlB  death,  O^ 
bla  bodr  taken  (ram  the  grave, 

«K,m:  su alM Baltlaa. 
Crommll,  Hearr,  hla  ■etilament  < 

-  ■  id,na. 

,  Wchan 

jn  or,  6T». 

hla  reign,  BSO. 
Crowlipd,  nbbgr  or,  ItB  rlae.  CT. 
Comberland,  Earl  ot  delknaa  Skip- 
ton  Car  lie,  8B1. 
Ca■taIn^  Enilieh,  oae  lO,  bj  VU- 

llam  tbeFlTTtjlieL 
Cnlhberl,  atorr  of  hia  mlaaloa,  <n, 

at. 
hit  cpUcopal  rale  aud  death,  (8, 

Onlhwnlf,  Sing  ofWeat-Saioiie,  SL 

D^oaa,  Lord,  tnennrenl  !n  nitrn 

IIenrTtbeBlehth.SltB. 

*1»>  ia  relga  orEllial>eUi,BH. 

Oalnber.  Anlhony,  ■  IbUuwai 

Tjiidi.le,  SOS. 

Dalhnaaie,  Lord, 

neiatloof'' 

Danbr,  Lord,  I 

hlspoll»,MS-4>l. 
cwu>«orblatal1,«n<U. 
his  liiiueachinenl,MS. 
bla  eupport  oT  WlUtan,  tSI-Ni 
compsmd  with  Walpirie,  TOl. 
Dneoela  arranjnd   oj  Coort  or 

Bnheqoer,  im. 
Danelagh,  cnnqueat  ot  bj  Badward 

IheElder.is. 
Danes,  their  llret  laTaalan  of  En- 


ceeeaa,tn. 
Dande^  Harai 


of  Bhatteabarr,  OB. 
lex,  Oeosral,  hla  flnl  mc- 

'  ■     of,  his  I 


DeclantlDD     ot    1 


inlgenee    bj 
jd,%). 

S  Janus  the  Sm^d,  M»-«l. 
Blxbts,  M8,  COS. 
oflndependeDoe,  in. 
Delia,  ML 

in  Torkihlre,  BT. 

.  a  anccesKtr  of  Hejwood, 

SelTUare,  Peter,  lU. 
Denewair,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  81. 
Dsrbj,  Earl  ot  In  Tlclorla'a  nlgo, 
UallrttiBliil*tr7,S(m. 
hie  second  mlDlaln,  SM. 
bla  Balivm  BUI,  ik 
DerbT,  Hear]',  SatI  ot  his  attitude 
InBIcbaM'srelgD.tTai  ewUen- 


Desbotongh,  Oeoeial,  leslgni  hh 

comnund  to  Cromwell,  DTT. 
Descartes^  Conlemporarj  of  Ba- 

Deemond,  Bod  ot  treatment  ot  bjr 
Bann  tbe  6aTeath,M3. 
^B9lwbeth,«ll. 

D'Bspec  Indneuoed  br  the  Cleler- 
daiu  In  the  twalftb  caBlarr, 
IM. 

DsepenMT,  the  career  at  OT,  n§. 

Deron,  effect  on,  oT  vlctoTf  ofDeoi^ 

men  at  tlae  against  NtKmana, 

Da  Witt,  hia  utterance  aboot  Ba- 
gllah  eallora,  at. 

bla  doUct  toward  nance,  SH. 

hie  Fall,  A. 
DIgbr,  Lord,  U*  demmdaUaD  oT 

Bii*ir«d,ni. 

DIgns,  air  Dadlev,  his  tannt  to 
Back]iigham,4S>. 
his  ImmliHinment.  ib. 
Dlaraell,  Benjamin,  hla  Belbnn  nil, 
em. 
hla  dlflbtent  mini 
Domeadaj-Book  ai 

bow  It  was  compiled.  111. 
Dominie,  ualot  in. 

DomlnlcaDs,lectnrea  ot  at  Oiflird, 

114. 
Dorchester,  established  ai  thepo- 


Dooglavhla  relatione  with  Bmce, 


iglas,  hli 


JiiDstan,  hie  earlj  11l»,  BC 
Abbot  of  OlaMnnbDiT,  ST. 
Mlnlatw  of  Badmnnd,  ib. 
ptrficj  ot  a. 
exiled,  a. 
Bishop  of  London  and  Wlnebei- 

Archblihm  o(  CantetbiRT,  O. 


erowna  Eadwaid  the  Harljr,  >1. 


India,  111. 
bis  career,  m,  Rl. 
Durham,  Blahop  ot,  at  battle  ot 

Talklrk.nC 
DaiTOW,  Unlrent^  at,  DS. 
DfkTell,  his  work  for  William  ot 

Orange  in  England,  at. 

Buonai,  King  of  NortlnmbrU, 

PlppIn'B  Itlendsblp  tot  him.  It. 
£adgar,  KIde,  SS. 
•■'-  lawe,  a. 
:8th  sling, 

..lab  throne, 

his  snbmisslon  to  the  Conqnetoi, 

140. 
}0lnBthaDaDga,11l. 
takes  refoge  In  Scbllind,  11^ 
esUbllBbiia  a  king  Ihers.  ll>. 
Eadmei,  hta  llda  of^nschn,  144. 
Sadmnnd,  King  of  Seat  Anglla, 

mardei  ot  19. 
Kadmnnd  Irondde,  hla  ttragglea 

and  death,  M. 
Eadric  of  Hercla,  mnidar  of;  b« 

CnatlM. 
Sadward  the  Elder,  es. 
his  conqmsta,  tb. 
he  Is  chosen  king  by  tbe  Scot^' 
•M. 
Kadward  the  Haitjr,  crowned  hj 
Dnnstaik,  n. 
mnrdered,  ib, 

tbe  Conlusnr,  made  ktni^  n. 
hla  IhTor  to  the  Normani,  SB. 
Btmggle  with  Qodwlne,  u. 

stoTT  of  bis  promise  to  Dnke 
Wiuiani,iaT. 
Badwis  the  rair,  hie  narrtage,  ST. 
banlsfae*  DiuiBtan,  O. 
iVTolta  agahiat  him,  88. 
Badnund    Ironside^    bntber, 


masBBcre  ot  (b. 
InTBsloa  ot  Bwegen,  A. 
tb(lrslB7ATChbini<H>.A1fhBah,  a. 


ita  raalaluce  to  I^Wla  ofrranea, 


Badwine,  an  enle  fr 
brla,a. 
cornea    to    the    '. 


Cookie 


KadirliK  of  Herds  MppoHi  Bid- 

mWIU  to  WUUam,  IIL 
£uldtwlm,  Blebop,  hia  wiigB,  SI 
BaldomiCD,  SI. 

Bildred,   Arobblchop     of     Tork, 
ooHiK  WUlluu  Uie  Conauar- 


KBlhrcd  of  Northnmbiia,  bl 


,»E" 


SudwDlf,  Ktug  of  Nt>nhuml>'ria, 
rccclTed  whan  in  exile  b; 
Cbutea  Ibe  Great.  TO. 

BiiBt   Angli',   conquered   bj    the 

bacomea  Gbrlallaa,  Bfi. 
conqnered  b;  Uerels,  TS. 
reb«1»  aga^DAE  Uercta,  n. 
lindlne  i>f  tlieDuiea  tbere,  IB. 
Burldom  of,  eraaled  br  CnoC,  DD ; 


tet  alio  Sidmaad, 
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CDuqnesta  hi 


Rolf  the  Onn, 

Rome,  relailons  of,  witb  Britain, 

Influence  of,  in  Church,  U-OS. 
Bomney  secured  b;  William  tba 

Cnnqnemr.  109. 
BoDusy,  Haiilda,  edncaled  Id  ddd- 

naryat,ll«. 
Booknood,  Blluba(h,traatmaDt  ot 

411. 
Bostbac)i,batl1eof:  SM  Battles. 

Rnyal  Society  tbnnded,  tlBI. 
Budrard.  Sir  Benjamin,  hit  hopM 

tram  Charles  the  First,  4S0. 
"Bnmp.-tbe:  satCommonweaHh, 

Cromirell,  Vane,  Martin. 
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ItQpcn,  Prion,  hie  aiplDlta  Id  the 

idvll  «Bn,I>38,Bte,US,M«. 

hb  fliKbl  Bfter  Usnlau  Uuor.  GSB. 

hli  conduct  at  Naubr.  Ml,  MS. 

RllBHll,  Kunllr  of.  rife  ot  fnini  ths 

■pall  or  tbe  moonstiiriHi,  tM, 
Kanell,  Lord,  helpg  to  bead  lbs 


Scotluid, 


inlon  of,  wlUi  Engluid, 
irYork.hlain- 


ell, wtlllBm,  Lord, hl> 


«$T-«SB. 

»ni™:llon«iiTdmth7»/9° 
Sedley,  Bir  Cbirlei.SSS. 
Bepanliete,  the,  «B~4ST. 
Sepiembsr,  Muucrei  ot,  TOT. 

;    SeriugoMlBio,  cspinre  of,  171. 

I    Shufleebarr,     Lord,     hia     toODtB 

I        ii|.iila>tihsdDeeD,(lt. 

I     bla  dlecorerj  ulChu-lea'apcrfldj, 


nude  Secretsrj  ot  the  Admlnltji 

Ranell',  Lord  John,  hie  flnt  mlDl>- 
trjr,  BOO. 
hIeiecnDdmliiislrT.U. 
hli  deelre  fur  rerurm  ot  Pulla- 
meiit,  SOL 
Rnnli,  riee  tit,  under  Citberbie  tbe 

Eneland'B  vnr  with,  SOI. 
Rjnre.  Ctaancellor  of  OzTurd,  VIS. 
Ryiwlck.  Peace  of;  na. 

SBckvllle,  biB  "Ourbedllc''41S. 
gBlIebnry,  Jobn  o^  hlB  holioeu  ot 
lire,  m. 
hlBfkmestPBrlB.lBS.      ' 
SflllHbiirr,  RogBr  of;  bis  arrett  by 

3311861117,  ^fl  o(  K  leader  ofLol- 

lardB,  (T<. 
his  dearh,  !S0. 
MlBburj',  Conutesa  ot,  her  deatta, 

Ml. 
^alnt ;  *n  St. 
^Bacroft,     Arcbblehop,      pTOteatB 

■KalMt  Deetsradon  or  ladul- 

Rence,aaa 
9bd  Domlneo,  laklna  of,  ETS. 
SaraSeld.  UeaeraJ,  In  Ireland.  (10. 
SBDlre,  wnilmi,  hla  eiacDtlon,  SIS. 
SaiHle,  Sir  Jobo,  tala  livalrr  irllh 

Weotwnrth,  fcoS. 
Sarllle,  Sir  Heurj,  hIa  djlnjc  apeeeh, 

Savor,  Dnke  nt,  treatment  of,  bj 

Sere  niid  Sele.' Lord,  a  leader  of  the 
PrHhTIerlnnB,  (HO. 
made  Lord  PrlTf  Seal,  608. 


afflce,««i^«SI. 
hia  aobManent  pot 


aent  to  the  Tower  br  Danbr. « 
takei  up  the  Popleb^loi.SBg,  S 
■"    made  Lord   T 


Danbr'B  bll.  OS. 
hie  champkmahfp  ot  Moninonlb, 

his  ueoDd  dlamlBial  trom  olDc^ 

hi*  later  poller,  CH-«4a. 

hlfl  Bill  of  Divorce.  53ft 
bla  fliKbt  and  deatll,  UL 
Sbakeperei  hlKhest  ITi>a  of  Zllia- 

belhan!tleralnre,«)R,4tL 
auotlDesB  ot  iDtariaBtion  abont 

blni,4S0,«Sl. 


.  SaioDF,  Bnil  find  Went  their  colo- 
nlep,  Bl ;  •»  iIbo  KBai-Saioaai 
Bwex,  WesBei. 

Baioor,  Sonlh,  tbeir  ktngdnm.M. 

Schomberg,  GenenL  in  Ireland, 
MO. 

flclnde,  nnneiatioa  of,  SOO. 

ScolB,  King  al,  iiiTealed  with  flef  i 


George  the  Third>  opinion  ot 
him,  :n. 

Shane  O'Neill,  MS.  MO. 

Shaxtan,  made  Bishop  of  Balla- 
bnrj.SW. 
tale  hnprleonmenl,  Ml. 

Shelbnroe,  Lord.  leada  (be  Chat- 
ham imHj,  ISO. 
bla  mlnlalrr,  TD1 , 

Slieldon,  Arehblehop,  encoiragaa 
bnmKMicoT,  A^ 

Bherborne,  Kalhalan,  Blabop  ot  TS. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brtnilev,  bla 
view  ot  MapoleoD'B  Isvaalni  of 
Spain,  TB4. 

8hertSv<rf««n>(;M«. 

Sblppeo,  hia  opinion  ot  Walpole, 

BhIp-moiHT,tOS. 

Sbire,  KDl^^ta  oi;  tnatltntlou  ol; 

their  onion  with  the  hnrKSaaeg, 

Ihrewabarr,  (bnadaUon  of,  TO. 

tbe  Hnm an  caatls  at,  111. 

amwsbDrj,  Earl  ot,  Inlrleneawlth 

Jnmea  toe  Second,  KtC  , 

hovimiw  Becrelarj  of  State,  snt, 

Philip,  tale  character. 


Blavetr  probiblled  bf  William  Wal~ 

■bollniied  br  Art  orParllanenl, 
810;  m  Wllberrnrre,  SUtDtw. 

Slanrick,  Iti  relatlopa  with  Earlr 
England,  N.  > 

Smlth.Joha.dlacoTenBaTofCbes- 
apeake,«H. 

Btnllh,  Adam,  his  "  Wealth  of  Na- 
l1ona,"JlW. 

Smith,  Sir  Bidner,  deEeata  Bona- 
parte at  Acre,  til. 

Snowdon,  Lordi  nt,  1ST. 

aadnlahtam,  lu  growlb  In  Poland, 

SoelDlani  ex^nded  from  the  Par- 

lUmeDt  ot  IttI,  RTS. 
Sophia,  Eleclresa  of  Hanonr,  de- 


M  tbe  throne. 
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■trninFles  of,  againat  EnE'lnnd  up 
totime  of  WallHco. i(S-«18. 

Ita  atale  at  acceeelOD  ot  Elln- 
beth,  IS4-MT. 

lU  treatinent  by  Iwd.  Ell  Jilt. 

eSact  or  Cbarlea  tbe  eeciiiid>a 

Ita  trealinent  h;  Jamea  tbe  Sec- 


big  relallona  with  Spenser,  MS, 
Sldner,  Sir  Heory,  his  goTernnient 

of  Ireland,  4(^ 
Udner,  AlEemoB,  hie  IndlnBtlon 
to  the  mdependente,  MT- 
blB  trial  and  death.  Ml 
Bikbs,  rislnga  of;  SOO. 
Slmenn  of  Dnrham,  aa  an  aathorl- 

■'—  "-lauoetrT.Wl. 

Karif  England,  ED. 
eourte  or  Cbnrch  aipilnBI,  St. 
Uade  In,  abollabed  at  Briaul,  a. 


Ekellon, 


Somere,  Idrd,  cboaen  President  ol 
a  Ri^al  SuclelT^ltn. 
amemberortbeWhigJnnta,nO. 
becomes  Lord  Keeper,  fb. 
elTecla  tbe  anion  between  En- 
gland and  Bcntland.esS. 
becoraea  Fretldent  of  the  Cona- 
dl,  tat. 
Somereeiahlrc,     Inanrrecllon     Id, 

agBlnittheNormnnislll. 
Somersei,  Dnke  of.  In  Heniy  the 

Sixth's  reign,  MM. 
Soroerset  the  Protector,  bla  accM- 


.-J    BtKond'a    time,  becomes 

Lord  Trmenier,  SOS. 
Sonth-Saiona ;  *«  Seione,  Sonlh. 
Sontta-Sea  Bobbie,  «»,•>% 
SunthambriansitfaftBl. 
Soutbwsrk  bamad  by  Wimam  the 

Pint,  108. 
Bpain,  Ita  podtloD  In  Bnroiie  Id 

Blliabetb-s  mga,  41B-4iai. 
relatione  betireeu  It  and  BDgUuid 

altar  the  Armada,  4SII. 
Jamea  Ibe  First's  polli;*  toward, 

4S0-48S. 
war  between  It  and  Bogland  In 

Gearse  tbe  Second's  time,  TOi; 


*«  also  Philip  IheSecuDii 
Speed,  hia  cbnjnlcles,«n, 
Speniwr,  Elliabetb's  bror  to^  nO, 

bla  work  and  llfb,  vt-m. 
bhnse  of  tbe  Bible,  U& 
bla  Indnence  on  Hllum.lIIS. 

Stafford,  Lord,  his  eiecotloD,  Ut. 

Stair,  Master  oft  ass  Oleocoe,  llas- 

St  Albsns,  chrontcle  of.  Ma 
Stamp  Act  tbe,  TM,  TSB. 
Stanbapo,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treaaurr,  canae  of  hi*  death, 

n». 

Slar-Chamber  for  Jews  In  Wflllam 
the  First's  llme,11B. 
Charles  the  Pint's  UM  o^  BIH, 


oIbo  Foat- 
w     Fox, 


BoitDD  Port  Act;  «■  Bogtoi 
ConTuntlcla  Act,  OK. 
PlTc-mlle  Act,  ii. 
HnbaM  Corpnii  Act,  Ml. 
Hcrsdw,  Sia,  ST>,  HO,  ISl. 
Killcenny,  Ma. 
Laboran,  »»,>«;  I 

'  Libel     Act,    Foi'B 
Cliail**  Jamea. 
Mrrcbutfl,  IM. 
MDDOpollea,  aboUtion  of,  M3. 
MortniBln,  100. 

Maoleipilltie*.  Refano  ot,  IM. 
MntlnvAct,eM. 

Pramiiulre,  Vit, 
ProeUutiotia,  RotbI,B04. 

Sala  BmpIorM,  IM. 
stnrm  Act,  798. 
ItezDlntlon  Act,  lad  Inn.  TU. 
lepcakad  In  Kdward  llie  gllth'a 

reign, SM. 
Scbbim  Act,  tai. 
Seplennlal  Act.  tOT. 
Six  Article*  Act,  StS-BOS. 
Blam-trade,  abolition  cil,  ISS. 
Blaverr,  abolllloD  of.  iDS. 
BUmp  Act,  ISk 
Ta«t  Act,  «)1,  MO.  MS,  MT. 

TreaeoDB  Act,  TTO. 
Triennial  Act,  ««I. 
of   UnirormlL*    la    EIliabelZl'B 

reign,  SSI. 
lnChirIaBibeSecona'gTa!sn,atM. 
ofWlDChe»lBr.l9e. 
8r.  Bantaolomev,  MasBacra  o^  41*. 

lulMl-.  *H Bartholomew, St. 
Stcpben,  ElDg,  hla  blrtb  and  edu- 
cation. 1«. 
slIenceB  Vacarlaa,  let. 
Stewart,  Dagnid,  bla  aaUmale  of 

BBCnn.OM. 
St.  Frideawide,  theprloi?  oi;  at  Oi- 


It  6i  Ford.  IBS. 
SlTgandiArchblebnpilOO. 

bla  dapoaltlOD,  llti 
SliUlnRllMt,  bta  acbenwa  oT  Prat- 
utant  compreheoBlon,  CIS. 
bli  pamphlMa  agaliiH  aaparatl- 
tiun,  MS. 
stlrliiie,  battle  or:  *M  Bittlea. 
St.  Jenn  tbe  iawjer,  bla  cummest 
-■   itnrt*a,B!0, 


n,  Ueorj ;  tet  Bollngbroke, 

:olie>,  Pelar,  bla  aUadu  on  tbe 

Lollardt,  aoi. 
lowe,  hie  cbronlclae,  IM. 
t.  Panl'i,  chuich-fard  of,  *ben 

tine  at,  ItO. 

-      -!(,«*. 

H  Wentwnnb. 
'  ia  poaitloD  Id  Tyler'a 


St.RBtli,QeDer«l,eTO. 
Sloan,  earl;  Una  of,  B34.  MK;  ■ 
-'-    l(ai7,JanveattaeFlnt,at 


Matt  the  klus  to  realat  the 
■argeDta,M«. 

bla  deatb,  Sei. 
Sulblk,  Rarl  of.  In  Ben  ry  the  SIxth'i 
reign,  WB;  «  alao  Pole,  Ul- 
cbael  de  la. 
SnDderland,  Lord,  tmcklM  (o  Dnka 
of  York,  MO. 
tbreatena  to  awamp  Honae  of 


Sarajab  Dnwiah,  in. 

Suaaei,  Earl  uf,  bla  opinion  of  prer- 

alentitate  ofrallElDnlaNonli. 

IH. 
bla  treatment  of  Sbaoe  O'HaUl, 

4B0. 
Eveeen,  Saniab  leidar,  tnradea  Sd- 

Eland.«l. 
conqoera  England,  M. 
Swegen,  KlDE  of  Denmark,  bla  In- 

vaiAoD  ofBnKjaDd,  11 L 
Sweien,  aoD  of  Oodwine,  Earl  of 

Herein,  te. 
Swend.  bla  project  and  destb,  M. 
Swirt,    Jonatbnn,   hia     pampblel 

againetUie  AlilBH.eM). 
Bwi  Lbhiui,Blabop  of  Wiiicbeitar,m 


Taillefer  Lbe  Ulnitrel,  109: 

TalBTan:  waBatUei. 

Tallard,  bla  aaalatanca  to  the  AlUee, 

Talleyrand,  hia  dealre  fbr  war  be- 
tween France  and  PtdbbU,  TM, 

Tamar  becomet  the  Sngllah  fTont- 

TaDnlan,OTlelnof,m 

Taylor,  Bowland,  bla   exeniUoD, 

Taylor,  Jeramy,  hIa  "Liberty   oT 
]         Pronhecylng,"  MS. 
Tencbebny,  buttle  of.  111. 
,  Temple,  ^r  WIttlani,  makaa   the 

Triple  Alliance,  MO. 
I     wlataea  to  elnnglhan  tbe  Boyal 
I         Conncli,  034. 

hi*  difference  wllh  Sbattaabnry 
I         aboniUonmonth.tM. 

bla  idrlce  to  Cbarlea  on  the  oe- 
I         caaIon,fb. 

■nppoTU  the  B 
Temple,  L 

I  Tbanet  aaalrned  to  England,  ttL 

Tbeim,  oriam  ot  ML 
iTberwall,  trial  of,  TTO. 

Ttieobild  of  Canlar^nry,  hia  holi- 
nenoflih,lH. 
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Theodore  of  Tarana,  hIa  oreanlia. 
tlon  of  the  Cburcb,  ad,  M. 
naeDtiatsa  a  peace.  10. 
TblatlBwood ;  a«  Caco  BtreM  Con- 

Tbnratan,  Arcbblahop  of  York,  re- 
slate  tbe  Scots,  ISO. 

TlllolaoD,  Archbiebap,  bla  acheine 
of  Protagtant  comprebenalDn, 
wrltea  pamphleta  acalnal  anper 
aUtioSTft* 

Tllait,  Peace  of,  TSB. 

Tlpnia  Snbib,  bta  atraggle  with  tbe 

Toleration  Act ;'  tet  Statntee. 

Tinke,  Home ;  ie  Uorne  Toohe. 

"Torlaa,"  origin  of  ibe  party,  «8e. 

their  change  of  policy  on  the  ac- 

cesiloD  of  George  the  Third, 

their  anpport  of  the  yunnger  Pltl, 

goveni  England  after  war  wllb 
Franca,  ffi». 
Toituif  tbe  Poreiter,  ItS. 
Toallg,  Bon  of  Qudwiue,  drlTMi  lo 
iTandera,  lOO. 
inTBdea  England    vltb  Barald 

BardrndaJW. 
dehaled  at  BtamlOrd  Brldga :  tu 
BaUlea. 
Toamameula  Introdnced  by  5d- 
waidUieFInt,M3. 
occaalona  for  vice  nnderBdward 
Ihe  Tblrd,  IBS. 
~ "■-  Admiral, (Tl, tra. 


Towoebend.hlabll.TOt. 
Treaharo ;  au  Oanpowder  Plot. 
Triennial  Act;  auStatulea. 
Trlera,  Cromwell'B  Board  of,  BTIL 

BI*. 
Troyee,  Treaty  of,  BS. 
Tmmwine,  Blabop  of  Wbllhen,  W. 

bla  BlgliliTD. 
Tnui>e1,Blr  William,  hie  addreea  to 

Bdwatd  tbe  Second  on  bis  dap- 

oalllon,  n». 
TaaBlall.  Cuthbert,  atndiea  at  Fad* 

aa,Bil. 
TDrsoi,  bla  poaltlon  aa  an  aiiaallBt, 

mollTes  and  character  of  hia  pol- 
ler, 764. 
Tarkey,  alliance  on  bebalf  tO,  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and 
Pma«la,Jfi. 

aared  from  Prance  by  Conron. 
tlon  of  Cairo,  ITS. 

reyolt  of  Oreika  aeBlnBt,m. 
Tyler,  Wat,  effect  oF  hla  ilalng  on 
WyclH  8W. 

detalla  uf  bla  tfaing,  M>-M». 
Tyndaie,  bla  yeraion  of  the  Bible 
Mppreaaod     by     Henry     the 
XlKttb,MS;  •saalBoCoTerdala. 

revlvea  Lollardrr.  SST. 

tranglatsa  (he  Bible,  A. 

BffKt  ot  bla  irock,  SOT,  BBS,  OB, 
4B«. 
Tyiconnell,  Lord,  bla  mie  In  Inh 
land, »«,  SET. 

hia  atinggle  agaloat  William  Ihq 
Thlrd"«M,«iB. 

Utarai,  GolonluUoD  ai;Ua  alMcU 


D„:,iP<.-jM,G00glc 
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DnlTsraltles,  ri«  of.  lEC ;  K*  tiio 
Oxford,     Cambrlde«t     Parln, 
CnDmer. 
■lUtDde  or,  toward  Willlun  *nec 
the  Pe»»BnIa'  KeTOll,ST». 

DDlWd States;  w«Ain«iica,Unll»d 

UrlcoDlam,  tin  bnislne  or,  SI. 
Dnher,  Archbishop,  hlB  Koeme  of 


moderate  Fnab^terian 


wlUlng 


the  mpport  at  It  b;  Uis  Whlgi, 
tti  gain  to  Sngland,  (SO. 
Vioimica,  hb  leclnres  at  OxIDrd, 
Van  AMsTeldB,  «(tect  othla  death, 
T,  the  elder,  ESe. 


lirHan 


leadit 


a  tarm  the  leagna  with 


|>,MT. 


bli  mnganlzaliDa  of  the  Div]', 

Dim  on  the  Heronn  BUI,  U3. 
CromweH'e  Uant  tu,  Ml. 
offered  a  Beat  la  the  ConacU  of 

Stale,  MB. 
oppoeea  Richard  Cromwell,  tSO. 
defeat  of  hlH  elTorta  tn  Blchard 

eiempli 


Vemej,  Sir  JCdmand,  hla  feelings  to 
Charlea  (he  Fint,  CliS. 

Ternon,  Admiral,  TM,  700. 

Vervlai,  Treatj  ot  between  France 
andSpttlD,ls£ 

Tespucd.  AmBrlgo,  his  trsTelB,BlB, 

Victoria,  ttneen,  acceulon  of,  T». 

VIII  are,  hla  battles,  064,  ago. 

Villeioage  dies  ont  after  Tyler's 
rising,  HI,  HI;  ■>  also  Feas- 

YllleneiiTe,  Admiral,  hla  attuggle 

Willi  Nelson,  TSl. 
Virgil,  stQdj  of  his  worki  reTlred 

nn  the  ihlrteeatli  cenlary,  lOT. 
Vii^nls,  dlacoverr  Df;4H,49r. 


Wales,  redaction  otbrWIUIsmtlie 
Flret,  llT. 
dure  at,  in  Uia  Barons'  War,  1S1, 


IturelsUona  toBnRlsnd,  IBS-IM. 
conqaeHl  of,  by  Edward  the  FInt, 

IBO,  1»1 :  net  Welsh, 
'atlaee,  William,  hla  career,  iV\, 


Walllngford,  Treat*  at,  IS 
Walllngton,  John,  hla  mo 

WalIla,Dr.,m. 


ralMle,  Sit  Robert,  his  rise,  Wl, 

hie  fnreign  poller,  >Ui 
his  dislike  of  r^«m,  AM 
waniB   the    HooM   against  the 


erica,  748. 
ada  CoDVO 


— lold,'.— 

his  eccoDntoTFItt's  management 

of  corruption,  TIT. 
his  sccoiml  of  Pitt's  populailtj, 

his  accoTiDt  of  the  victories  in 

Walslneham,  of  BL  Albans,  hlsloti 

otSOC 
WalslDgham,  la  Ellzaheth's  reign, 

his  opinion  of  Blliabelh,  m. 
Walter  de  Uu,  hia  romances,  1«L 

IM. 

WnlwOTthl'&miam,  kills  Tjler,  MT. 

Ward,  Dr.,  a  mathematlclBD,  DOS. 

Warebam,  Danes  appear  before,  SO. 
their  npnlse  Ikom,  ib. 

Wartiam,  Archbishop,  Us  lift,  BIB. 
kindness  to  Erasmns.  O^ 
his  attltnde  toward  New  Leam- 

hls   snapathT  with  Brssmoa's 

sliiAe*,B«i, 
hla  «lew  of  WoIsbt's  taxes,  tSS. 
submits  Henrj's  clalni  to  Couto- 

catinn,BU. 
dles,UG. 

Ua  Tlew  of  the  monks,  S4II. 
Warranne,  Earl  of  Bncrej,  as  Re- 
gent of  Scotland.  110^ 
his  reslBtsDca  to  Edward  the 
Flnt,SS&. 
Warwick,  Earl  of;  In  Edward  the 
Secoad'a    time,  hla    relatlona 
with  Gaieston,  SIS,  nr. 
Warwick.  Earl  of  (King-maker), 
Wins  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  W. 
bis  position  and  career,  108-800. 
Warwick,   Dndlej,   Barl   of;    aN 

Northnmberland,  Dake  ot 
Warwick  Rich.,  Earl  of,  In  Charles 
the  Elrst'a  time,  bnri  Connect- 

nam^  Admiral  of  tbe  Fleet,  nH 
Waebiniitan,  Oenrga,  his  laflnence 
In  Virginia,  T«K 
daplotef  the  attack  on  the  lea- 

shlpi,  ift. 
hla  character  and  posltloo,  14A. 
Watt,  his  steam-englae,  TU. 


sjieejeT,  ujro,  nis  doTOtioa  I 

Pitt,  lb*. 

becomes  Foreign  Beeretarr,  TSE 
VBllHirion,  Hake  of,  his  aacceeai. 

In  Fortngal  and  Spain,  TM-1SS, 

TBa,m;  SHBattlea. 
character  of  hla  tnrij  at  Water- 


[1  the  Petition 


WelllnEton  fbmi  a  T017  lOniatr;, 
accept*  Catholk  EmandpatlOD, 
^elsh,  for  aarl  J  historr  ax  Britfina. 

their  canflicla  with  Nortlinmbria. 

it. 
nppreaied  by  Norm«n»,lH. 
I'eDlworth,      Peter,      Siiiabath'i 

Wentwortb,  Thomas,  hla  Brat  elec- 
tion, 418. 
made  sheriff  of  a  1 
his  declarattOD  o 
of  Right,  W1. 

his  early  career,  a. '  """"^  "™ 
his  deiotlon  to  tbe  eonrt,  IS. 
hls'-Thorongh,"!***. 
blaralein  Inland, M9, BIO.    - 
hla  snggeslloni  as  to  madwds  of 

goiemment  la  Bo^sod,  SIS. 
hla  opinion  of  Hampdeni  Bis. 
made  Earl  of  Btrafford,  BSO. 
hla  return  fkom  Inland,  ih. 
hla  attitude  in  the  Scutch  War, 


Weeley,  Charles,  hie  hymns,  lua. 
Wesley,  John,  hla  early  caraer,  TU, 

Tie. 

bti  dUftrencea  from  Whitfield, 

eBrtX  of  their  teachtng  In  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  elave- 

Wesaez,  llrst  ootonlntlon  t>t,  6L 
It*  reconyeralon,  W. 
aabmlta  to  Nortbnmbrla,  M. 
rise*  sgain  under  Inl ;  aai  Inl. 
Ita  power  broken  by  the  I>aDes,T8i 


Westminsl 


r  Confepc 


ilanit,Earl  of,  rises  against 

^i.„Cieth,  an. 
Weston,  a  bvorite  of  Buckingham. 

W. 
hii  admlnlstntlon  as  Treiinrer, 

Mfi. 
Weslphalla,  Peace  aC  Ita  effects, 

W1. 
Weiford,  masucre  ol,  H*. 
Wharton,  Lord,  present*  a  petltloti 

a  toemher  of  Whig  Jouto,  KB.' 
Wheivoll,  Dr.,  hla  opinion  of  Ri^et 

BacoD,  IW. 
Whigs,  their  origin,  B8. 

their  alms  at  the  iteTolDtlon,«4 

their  power,  ST«,  (RB. 


their  Impeachment  of  Sachercr- 

ell,  WI. 
their  triumph  nnder  Walpole,«M. 
their  anbmlasion  to  tbeir  laadera, 

ib. 

their  oppodtlon  to  Iho  jonaget 

PllfB  scheme  of  reform,  ISO. 
defeated  by  Pitt,  TOS. 
their  oppoaltlnn  to  Ptltl  Dnao- 

cial  polloT,  TBT- 
tbelr  support  of  Foi  at  lint  In 

bl*  approTal  of  French  Reioln- 

tlan,ns. 
butaabee^eutli  leare  hiln,  7<S ; 


\mgt  loin  Torln  Bsalaal  BoDi 


i>fUieflvemembe™,woBldlnii. 

hsTC  bHD  liMd  bniluiiH,  BSI. 
WhliellBld,  bli  pnachln^,  TOa, 
Wblt^lR,  hi*  CDBipiililou  about  th« 

WIcIlf :  iTtfyclir. 
rWlelut  Kins  nrMirctn,  H. 
WiitMrforce.  WIlllBm,  ■fmuUiT  of 
HethodliU  with  him.  111. 
bl)  aeconnt  of  FUf  b  rcellDe  when 

dareited  In  Parliament, 7t>T. 
brlD[a  In   bit  Bill  tgtian  the 

SlaTe-trade,  IBB. 
hit  accnant  of  (ba  ciou  of  Pllt'i 
death,  T8i. 

Wiirritii  arvurk,  bla  iini,  e4. 

bli  Gonleet  with   Colmaiii    Mi 
WIlke^  John.  dsnooQCed  bj  Ihs 


Vllllam  KnfitB  gslna  the  crown,  ii. 
blamlcllB. 

bli  mllltarjr  proven,  US,  11*. 
hli<deatb,ll». 
milain,»n  arHeniTlheVint,hU 

deiUhliS. 
Wllllnm,  aon  ot  Robert,  heir 

HenrTlhoF(nit,ifc 
William  oTChampeaux,  hia  lecti 

1C3. 
William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  bli 

relallDDe  with  England,  ttfl. 
William  Lonebeard,  Ht,  iSl. 
niiiluiiafW}kebani,«eii,iBi. 
Will  Ism  of  Orange,  the  SI  lent,  Ell  la- 

betb'a  reladoos  «llb  blni,SSl, 


__.  nide  hliD  ad- 

Tocate  iiatUamentar*  lelOnii, 
nt,m. 

Wllklne,  Dr.,  HBt.  B97. 

William  of  UalmMburr,  ai  an  an- 

U»rlt7.  TO,  T9,  IM. 
Wmiam  or  NewburoDEb,  144. 
WUllwD  of  JnmligM.  a«Mi  wilhar- 

117,100,103. 
William  LonitswonI,Dnke  of  Kor- 

Wlltiam    o'r  Poltlera,  hie  "Q«U 
Willelail,"M  an  authorltj,  1™ 
Wllllam  the  Conqueror,  hla  piire_. 
age  and  ilragglea  with  hli  Bab- 
ble character.  104, 100- 
ble  Btnig);la  wllb  tbe  AngeTlna, 


hl>  Mtltude  toward  Jamsi 

Second,«6«,<GT. 
Invited  to  Enslaad,  CGT. 
hIa  UndlDE,  «£». 
become*  William  th*  Third 

England,  Ml. 

'- • of  Scotland,  tS9, 


KHl. 


he  makea  Lan^anc  hie  nilnlBter 

hlaviilt  to  England,  101. 

be  wini  ballle  of  Saiilacll)9,10». 

bla  coTiqne>t  of  England,  10»-llt. 


rbiiaclar  of  hit  ru 


changee  Introdncud  Into  tbe  Tom 
ofgnvsmtnentlKhls  acceulon 

bit  rurelim  poller,  OTI,  8IB. 
betTBTed^T  LewlB,  CTS.  MO. 
hiB  Illneii  and  death,  RS,  KS. 
nillim  the  Foarlb,  bl>  acceaalon 

fdvorB  reform  of  ParilamenLtt. 
rilllamt,  Rozer,  expelled     iron 

WIlllaiDB,  BiBhop,  hie  Bctaetne  c 

Chnrch  reform,  tin. 
hllpmleV.sao. 
WUIIx,  Dr.,  tnveatlgatcB  the  biaii 

Ml. 
WlnclietBeT,  Aicbblahnik  oppoM 

Edward  the  rlrat,  »5i 
WIndebank,  Ma  flight  from  Bi 

elsDd.  eU. 
Wlnfrtth;  HeBoninice. 
Wlnlhrap,  John,  iJi  New  Englend, 


Wlnthrop,  John,  bla  opinion  of  I  he 

Long  pBrtlamant,  MS. 
Wl ten Dge mole,  Ita  o^gln,  W. 
Wither,  Qeorga,  bla  aaiina,  S14. 
Wolfe,  Qeneiil,la. 
WnlBBT,  Thomtu,  bla  Ibrelgn  potl- 


bls  BllliDde  about  the  Klng'e  di- 
vorce, S8T,  888. 
bla  fall,  BBU,  MO. 
bla  Die  ol  the  Eing'a  CooncU, 

Woodward  fonnda  the  edenea  of 

Wd^Jli^'ESiSTMO. 
Worceater,  battle  of;  BBBalllM. 
WntDKholm,  birthplace  of  Calb- 

Wullttre,  Bdn  of  Pmda,  SO. 

hIa  rule,  H.  ST. 
WalttBn  aent  oat  to  Bsthonla  br 

Alfred,  88. 
Wnltlan,  Blehop  of  Worceiter,  d*- 

ftata  rebelB,  111. 
WTcberlei,  hla  dnRiaB,t38. 
Wrclll^  hla  wriUnga   bronght  to 

PrBgn«,lW.  ^ 

~achoo 

bla  attack  on  the  Papacr,  HI. 

bla  allldBce  with  John  of  OaunI, 

efl'eci   on  hla  work  of  Tvlar'a 

riling,  UO. 
hla    BliHck   on   TraneDbatuidk- 

ti0D,lB«. 

hla  writlnge  nnemllT.  SMI,  SST. 
hlafollowerB,MT,l!«C  ^ 
bla  death,  MM. 
W]'ndbam,WlUlBin,  rafDMBta  take 


Wjnl 


wlthoat  f'oi,  H 
..  .  Admiral,  hla   attack   os 
Scotland,  sa«. 

YoBijln  the  time  afIheBomanB,4L 

wtlllBm  the  Conqoeror  le'idB  hla 
annjto.111. 
Tork,  Itlchard,   Dake   of,  rebela 
Bgaluat  Henr;  the  SiKlti,  Wtl, 

cnoTenee  ParlUment,  m. 
his  death,  ib. 
York,  Jamea.  I>nke  ot  enapected  bj 


t«at  of  tbeEiclnilnn  Bill,  SlOi 
•nalBo  £iclnelonBlI1,fih>ftea- 
ban.  Earl  ot,  Jamea  the  Sec- 

Yonng,  Arthur,  efTact  of  hla  work 
on  agrlcnltDie,  fSB. 


n,g,t,7l.dM,GOOglC 


n,g,t,7l.dM,GOOglC 


